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ADDRESS BY WILLIAM GREEN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR, ON THE “FIVE DAY WORK WEEK.” 


“People have always been slow to accept 
new theories or new concepts. There has 
been. a manifest disposition to cling to the 
old because of the risk and uncertainty in- 
volved in a change to something new. This 
characteristic of human nature has been 
apparent in all political, social and economic 
reforms and in their acceptance by the pub- 
He. 

“Tt can be safely said that no reform, how- 
ever meritorious and however beneficial to 
the human race, has ever been established 
without meeting with bitter opposition and 
without the most earnest and heroic work 
on the part of those who sponsored and ad- 
vocated it. 


“The average person is cautious and con- 
servative. His acts are influenced by his 
- fear for his own welfare. He weighs care- 
fully in his mind the effect which would 
follow any change from the existing order 
“and he applies the effect of such change 
to his material, social and economic welfare. 


“This trait of character has been espe- 
cially noticeable in the discussion which has 
taken place regarding the suggestion of the 
American Federation of Labor that industry 
prepare to adopt the five day workweek. 
The working people of the country believe 

that we have reached that period in the 
economic life of our nation when industry 
can methodically change from the five and 
one-half and six day workweek to the five 
day work week. 


“Labor is gratified to observe that there 
are many public-spirited people, not classi- 
fied as being directly associated with labor, 
and some progressive employers who are 
in thorough accord with its point of view 
and expressed opinion. On the other hand, 
there are those who look upon this proposed 
change in silent disfavor while there are 
other large employing interests which are 
openly opposing it in a most vigorous way. 


“The change that has taken place in the 
daily working hours is a striking illustra- 
tion of the gradual and complete acceptance 


of a great economic reform. The original . 
proposal of the workers for an eight-hour 
workday was met with open and determined 
opposition. The shorter workday was re- 
garded as revolutionary and economically 
unsound and many employers of labor gave 
utterance to dire warnings of industrial 


demoralization, chaos and destruction. 


“This opposition greatly retarded the 
adoption of the eight hour workday and for 
many years many working men and women 
were forced to struggle and sacrifice in their 
efforts to secure the benefits and blessings 
of the shorter workday. Some .powerful 
corporations employing thousands of men 
resisted the establishment of the eight hour 
day until they were forced, by moral pres- 
gure and a sustained public opinion, to yield 
the untenable position which they had as- 
sumed. During all these years the thou- 
sands of workers thus adversely affected 
were forced to work long, unreasonable 
hours, against their will and in spite of 
their strong protests. 


“Today the eight-hour workday is an es- 
tablished fact. There are none who now 
advocate the return to the olden days of 
long hours, arbitrarily fixed by the employ- 
er. The eight-hour workday is now an ac- 
cepted and established fact. It is univers- 
ally recognized as a contributing factor in 
the success of industry and in the increased 
efficiency of the workers. 


“The advocacy of the five-day workweek, 
on the part of the American Federation of 
Labor, is based upon two fundamental rea- 
sons. One is economic and the other is 
humanitarian. The workers are convinced 
that the shorter workweek is practical, 
economically sound, and necessary to the 
further social and spiritual progress of the 
great masses of the people. The advocates 
of the shorter workweek are thoroughly 
conscious of the fact that the economic re- 
adjustments involved: in the institution of 
the shorter workweek cannot be made until 
industry and those associated with it are 
ready and prepared to accept it. Any pre- 


mature attempt to impose such a vital 
change might defeat its purpose. 


“It may be that all lines of industry are 
not immediately ready to accept and put 
into practice the principle of the shorter 
workweek. The preparedness of industrial 
enterprises for the inauguration of such a 
reform depends upon their character, equip- 
ment and the public interests which they 
serve. Labor fully appreciates these diffi- 
culties and the necessity of developing and 
applying a policy, in the execution of this 
reform, which will be sufficiently flexible 
to permit its adaptation to any industrial 
condition which may arise. There are many 
lines of industry which can operate success- 
fully on a five-day workweek basis. This 
has been made possible through the increas- 
ing use of mechanical equipment and the 
development of the efficiency and produc- 
tivity of the individual worker. 


“The use of machinery and electric power 
is transforming our modern industrial es- 
tablishments so that the service rendered 
and the commodities produced have increas- 
ed many fold while the character of such 
service rendered has tremendously improv- 
ed and the cost of the manufactured com- 
modities has been greatly reduced. 


“The change from primitive methods of 
manufacturing and industrial service to 
mechanical and modern methods represents 
the revolution which has taken place in the 
industrial and economic world. 
amazed at the progress which has been 
made when we compare modern manufac- 
turing enterprises with those of a similar 
nature operating twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. 

“The best evidence that a shorter work- 
week is adaptable to industry is the fact that 
it has been accepted: and is operative in 
humerous lines of industry. It has been 
tried and tested and found to be economic- 
ally sound. It is in effect in many more 
industrial establishments than is generally 
known or generally believed. Many em- 
ployers have experimented with it and pro- 
nounced it a success while many thousands 
of employes have been greatly benefitted 
through its operation and use. 


“The capacity to produce manufactured 
articles has increased to the point where 
continued serious thought must be given to 
an equalization of our producing and con- 
suming power. We must recognize the 
stern necessity of balancing our facilities of 
production with our capacity to buy and use 
the things produced. There are a@ number 
of industries, some of which are basic, 
which are governed by Seasonal fluctuations 
and which, because of their great produc- 
tive ability, cannot operate steadily. In all 
Such industries where part time operation 
is inevitable the substitution of a shorter 
workweek would distribute the working 
time over a longer period, and, as a result 
overhead charges would be reduced, im- 
proved, scientific methods of production 
could be employed, wasteful processes could 
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be eliminated, labor turnover could be re- 
duced and a more efficient organization 
could be maintained. Industries which 
would come within this class would be 
greatly benefitted by the acceptance and 
establishment of the shorter workweek. 


“The building industry has led in the 
progressive changes which have taken place. 
It has passed from a seasonable to a non- 
seasonal industry and in the passing much 
improvement and many advantages. have 
come to both employers and employes. 
Building construction is no longer confined 
within the narrow limits of the summer 
season. The continuous program of build- 
ing operations has served to stabilize the 
industry and to enable building contractors 
to maintain a working organization of skilled 
and efficient craftsmen. 


“The construction of a modern building 
excites our admiration, stimulates our civic 
pride and awakens our wonderment at the 
progress which has been made. The steam 
shovel, the derricks which operate with such 
precision, the swiftly moving elevators, the 
powerful trucks, the air compressors and 
various other mechanical devices all testify 
to the economies which have been intro- 
duced in building operations since machin- 
ery was substituted for hand processes. 

“It would be well nigh impossible to ac- 
curately determine the increase in the ef- 
ficiency of the individual worker employed 
in building construction. Notwithstanding 
these astonishing developments we know 
that the building industry has not yet reach- 
ed its highest point of efficiency. \Further 
progress and further economies will be in- 
troduced in this great industry through the 
use of improved machinery and improved 
methods. 


“United States government statistics show 
that industry, with all the improvements 
which have been made, is not more than 
forty-nine per cent efficient. It is the furth- 
er progress which will be made through 
the use of economies and improved methods 
in production, construction and service 
which will make possible the substitution 
of the shorter workweek without increasing 
the cost of production, construction and 
service. 


“The general substitution of the shorter 
workweek is bound to follow these economic 
developments. The same underlying causes 
which brought about the general acceptance 
of the eight hour day will operate just as 
effectively in bringing about the acceptance 
of the five day workweek. 


“It has been charged by some influential 
manufacturers that the shorter workweek 
will tend to increase the cost of manufac- 
tured articles and that such increased cost 
will burden the consuming public and great- 
ly handicap American industries in foreign 
markets. Labor denies this charge and in 
reply asserts in most positive terms that 
the establishment of the shorter workweek 
can be brought about without adding to the 
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cost of manufactured commodities. Under 
the stimulating influence of the economic 
and social benefits resulting from the es- 
tablishment of the short workweek manage- 
ment, the workers will develop plans and 
methods which will result in expanding 
productivity so that the cost of manufac- 
tured articles will be reduced instead of in- 
creased. The field of industrial efficiency 
and productivity has not been fully explored 
or its limitations clearly defined. Thus far 
we have not reached the limit of American 
enterprise or topped the standard of Ameri- 
can efficiency and service. 


“In reflecting over these tremendous pos: 
sibilities we must take into account the use 
and importance of electricity in industry. 
‘As steam revolutionized our industrial pro- 
cesses so we find electric power is working 
a greater transformation, at the present 
time. The general use of electric power has 
enabled the workers to raise their standard 
of efficiency and productivity until Ameri- 
ca has established its industrial supremacy 
throughout all the nations of the world. It 
is clearly evident that electric power will 
be utilized and applied in an ever increasing 
way in all lines of industry. As the amount 
of electric power supplied to each individual 
in industry is increased in like proportion 
his efficiency and productivity is increased. 
Though silent and unseen, electric power is 
the greatest agency making for the estab- 
in all 
lines of industry. 


“The best answer to those who allege 
that loss of our foreign trade would follow 
the inauguration of the shorter workweek 
is found in the fact that foreign countries 
are sending commissions to the United 
States for the purpose of finding the true 


basis of our industrial supremacy and su- 


periority. Other countries are studying our 


_ methods and are endeavoring to ascertain 


how it is possible for us to reduce manu- 
facturing and production costs while in- 
creasing wages and reducing the hours of 
employment. Apparently they desire to do 
likewise. 


“It is the humanitarian reason offered in 


support of the shorter workweek which 
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makes the strongest appeal to our. con- 
science. The opportunity to live a more 
complete life and to experience surcease of 
exacting toil would be a boon to the human 
No industrial reform would be more 
welcome or acceptable to working men and 
women than the universal inauguration of 
the shorter workweek. In all our industrial 
planning we must consider the spiritual and 
cultural welfare of mankind. We must 
mphasize these intangible human values 


- owhich raise men and women to a higher 
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plane of life and living. The development 


of the mind, the artistic and spiritual part 
of life, depends upon recreational, education- 
al and intellectual opportunities. The 
shorter workweek will help to provide these 
opportunities. 


“The exhausing effect of long periods of 
human labor can only be overcome by rest. 
Five consecutive days of constant toil make 
a heavy demand upon the strength and vi- 
tality of the worker. He must have time 
for recuperation. This is especially true 
where the work done is of a repetitive or 
monotonous nature. 


“A study of the subject of fatigue among 
industrial workers shows that the efficiency 
and strength of the workers becomes greatly 
lessened after a reasonable number of hours 
have been worked. The material benefits 
which would come to industry through the 
establishment of the shorter workweek. 
would be made manifest in the renewed 
strength and energy shown by the workers. 


“The extended period of rest accorded the 
workers, through the adoption of the shorter 
workweek, would enable them to face their 
weekly tasks with increased strength and 
vigor. Their bodies, minds and _ spirits 
would be restored and renewed and their 
morale and purpose would be raised to the 
highest point attainable. There is no doubt 
but that the workers would, within a short 
space of time following the change, be per- 
forming as much service during the five 
day period as they formerly did during the 
five and a half and six day workweek. 


“It is not possible to comprehend the 
benefits and advantages which would come 
to industry, the working people and the 
public through the inawguration of a shorter 
workweek. Physical and spiritual values 
would be enhanced, our standards of living 
would be raised, family and home life would 
be made increasingly pleasant and a spirit 
of satisfaction would prevail in the minds 
of the workers. 


“This great reform, the shorter workweek, 
is upon us. We will be privileged to see it 
quite generally established in all lines of 
industry, within our day and within our 
time. Those immutable economic laws 
which operate to usher in the changes which 
bring progress and human advancement will 
force the acceptance of the shorter work- 
week in all lines of industry. 


“Progressive and forward-looking employ- 
ers have sensed the coming of this reform 
and are prepared to accept it as a natural 
and logical development in our industrial 
life. The class of employers which stub- 
bornly clings to the old must ultimately 
yield to the overpowering forces of progress 
and modern civilization.” 


FINANCIAL-SECRETARIES TAKE 
NOTICE. 


FINANCIAL-SECRETARIES must 
have their reports in the INTERNA- 
TIONAL SECRETARY-TREASUR- 
ER’S office not later than the FIF- 
TEENTH of each MONTH. 
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1HE TRAIN OF PROGRESS 


The train would be safer and could make better time 
if the equipment was all one hundred per cent.— 


(Hes LL, 
GEL ates 


PITY THE SECRETARY 


If the Secretary writes a letter, it is too long. 

If he sends a postal, it’s too short. 

[f he sends out a notice, he’s a spendthrift. 

It he doesn’t send a notice, he is lazy. 

If he attends a committee meeting, he is butting in: 
If he stays away, he is a shirker. 

If he duns the members for dues, he is insulting. 

If he fails to collect the dues, he is slipping. 


If he asks for advice, he is incompetent, and if he does not, 
he ts bull-headed. 


If he writes his reports complete, they are too long, and if 
he condenses them, they are incomplete. 


If he talks on a subject, he is trying to run things, and if he 
remains quiet, he has lost interest in the institution. 


Ashes to ashes, 
Dust to dust, 

If the others won’t do it 
The Secretary must. 
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NEW YEAR GREETING 


Oh, welcome Happy New Year! 
Our greetings now we pay, 
And may you scatter blessings 

All along the way. 


May all yours days be sunny, 
All your skies be fair, 

And may you bring rejoicing 
To banish grief and care. 


What a great opportunity the New Year gives us for the practice of brotherhood. 
Worthy New Year’s resolutions, like charity, should begin at home, where contacts with 
other lives are so intimate, that imperfections are bound to cause the keenest heartaches, 
and as our relationship widens we should seek to aid our International Brotherhood in 
particular and the labor movement in general in order to realize their great humanitarian 
ideals, to the end that peace may dwell among men of good will. 


Organization of Labor is as logical and essential as every other form of organization 
as only through organization can we have peace on the railroads and in the industrial 
plants of our country. Remarkable progress has been made through organization during 
the past thirty years, but there is yet much to be accomplished and we can only achieve 
same by the co-operation of our members. Our officers can only lead and advise—they 
cannot drive or compel. 


For the past few years big employers of this country have done everything possible 


_ to eliminate the bona fide labor organization from their railroads and factories and 


replace them with company unions; let us again resolve that we have not done our 
duty, until we have destroyed every company controlled and dominated organization in 
this country. 


While a large percentage of our members have received increases in wages and 
improved working conditions, there are still quite a number who have not been so 
fortunate during the past year. However, many signs point to a material improvement 
in industrial conditions in the near future, and our members may confidentially look 
forward to better things during the present year. Organized labor generally has not 


only held its conditions and wages, but in many instances increases in wages have been 


secured; however, in order to secure further increases, or either to maintain the present 
standard a thorough and efficient organization is necessary. 


We extend to our members and their loved ones our hearty wishes for a Prosperous 
and Happy New Year. 
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THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


The trade union movement has for a long time been aiming at securing a shorter 
work week; and trade union conflicts for this express purpose have already been fought. 
The New York Furriers had a two months’ strike for the sake of the five-day week and 
won a partial victory, having secured for eight months in the year a five-day week. 
Other smaller victories followed and these victories were successful, not counter- 
balanced by other considerations. 


Recently Ford, the Motor-car King, adopted the five-day week and many have 
greeted this change with enthusiasm. However, if the curtailment of the working hours 
increases exhaustion, that is, if there is a wasteful expenditure of physical and nervous 
energy in his plant, and as we remember that even before this change Ford’s workers 
have usually been thrown on the scrap-heap as worn out, we begin to have grounds for 
uneasiness in this apparent blessing. a 


Some hold it up as a splendid example and point out, very justly, that it is a strong 
proof that industrialists are on entirely wrong lines in trying to compensate for their 
own bad management by fighting the eight-hour day; others, with equal truth, say that 
Ford is astute rather than progressive, and that he has taken this step on account of the 
decreasing demand for motor cars, being by this means enabled to keep up the same 
output at a lower cost, and thus to compete more successfully with his rivals. 


In conclusion, the idea of a forty-hour week is not Ford’s own invention, and there 
is no great reason for rejoicing over Ford’s change. The demand for the shortening of 
working hours must still take a front place, especially for workers doing heavy manual 
work, and engaged in unhealthy and dangerous trades. The question will still figure 
largely in the program of the workers, but at the same time it must not be forgotten 
that the shortening of the working hours is only of real importance when it is 
advantageous from every point of view—that is, when it is conducive to the workers’ 
physical and mental well-being. 


COMMENCING A NEW SERIES OF TECHNICAL ARTICLES 


Hisewhere in this issue we are commencing a new series of twelve technical articles 
prepared by Professor O. W. Kothe. 


This series of articles are on geometrical laying-out, taking in a wonderful progressive 
scope in the more general things our apprentices and mechanics have to lay out. Reports 
coming to this office during the past year indicate that a large number of our members 
are taking an active interest in the technical articles that have been reproduced in our 
Journal for a number of years, and we trust that all of our apprentices and those who 
have not given much attention to the subject of laying-out will prepare themselves by- 
securing a drawing board and drawing instruments in order to be able to follow these 
articles as they appear and practice the reproduction of the various forms given. 


These coming articles, in our opinion, should be very interesting and of great 
importance to our members in their work, and no doubt our members will follow these 
articles closely with the object in view of gaining more knowledge of their trade. 


THE DECISION IS A DISAPPOINTMENT © 


The decision rendered recently by the Navy Wage Reviewing Board in refusing to 
authorize an increase in pay to our members employed in the Navy Yards was an 
unjustifiable denial of fair play to a group of faithful workers and no doubt was a 
great disappointment to them, as unquestionably they were entitled to an increase in 
pay in order to keep pace with the continuous increased cost of living. 


Our Brotherhood was represented by International Vice-President Davis and the 
various local committees, who, in a very capable way, presented important data to the 
Board proving that wages now being paid to our members are far below the rates paid 
by private employers, but very little consideration was given them by the Board. The 
data submitted showed conclusively that the members working in outside industry were 
receiving a higher rate of pay than those employed in the various navy yards, but it 
seems the Chairman of the Navy Wage Reviewing Board was opposed to granting an 
increase at this time, and we understand that the Secretary of the Navy had already 
signified his approval to anything the Chairman recommended. 


While the Reviewing Board denied our members an increase in wages, the salaries 
of federal judges of the supreme, circuit, district and other courts were given an increase 
over their already generous salary ranging from $2,500 to $5,500 a year. Every officer 
the government appoints receives a good fair salary, but when it comes to paying a man 
who labors, sweats and wears himself out, they will haggle over a few cents increase 
an hour before allowing it to be paid to these absolutely essential workmen. If the 
federal judges are entitled to the enormous increase that was granted them, certainly 
our members were entitled to the small increase they asked for. . 
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KEEPING MAILING LIST UP TO DATE IS IMPORTANT 


In July of last year we installed the new mailing list system that was recommended 
by the Journal Committee and approved by the delegates at our last Convention, and in 
instances where we had not received a complete list from the secretaries for the past 
year or more, we checked our mailing list with the card index of membership carried in 
the I. S. T.’s office and cut off all names not found in this card index and in this way 
removed the names of those who had ceased to be members of that lodge. No doubt many 
of the members had taken clearance cards and gone to other localities and others became 
members; however, we could not enter them on mailing list as we had not their addresses. 


It is the duty of the secretaries to furnish us with a complete list of the names and 
addresses of their members, and if our members do not furnish the secretaries with their 
correct address it will result in their not receiving the Journal. The secretary may 
send in a member’s name with an old address and we enter same on mailing list; 
however, later on we receive notice that Journal cannot be delivered and name is taken 
off. Postoffice employes do not pay much attention to second-class matter unless properly 
address; therefore, our members can readily see how essential it is to furnish they 
correct address to the secretaries. . 

Every member in good standing is entitled to the Journal and Labor. Both efhitin 
valuable information that our members should have. The officers’ reports, new agree- 
ments as well as the technical articles, correspondence from our members and the many 
other interesting subjects are of great importance to them. 


Therefore, we urge all secretaries to co-operate with us in keeping mailing list for 
their lodges up to date in the coming year as they have in the past. Let us have at least 
one revised list a year and then send us the changes, additions and take-offs as they come 
in, or at least once a month, and we will give same our careful and prompt attention. 


A MEMBER OF OUR INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD TO TRY 


LONG SWIM 

Brother Carl Ruoff, member of Lodge No. 31, St. Joseph, Mo., will enter the swim- 
ming contest from the mainland to Catalina Island in the Pacific Ocean January 13. 
More than 200 swimmers from all parts of the United States and foreign countries have 
entered this contest. The prize is $25,000 and is offered by William Wrigley, chewing 
gum king and sportsman. 

Young Ruoff went to California in September and has been training for the long 
Swim across the channel from Catalina Island to the breakwater at San Pedro, a strip of 
water which has several swift currents in it and which has never been swam by man. 
He is being trained for the swim by Professor Barnett, an instructor who trained the 
Prince of Wales when he visited the United States and Canada. He is now swimming 
six hours a day in the Pacific ocean off Long Beach, California, and plans to increase his 
time steadily until several days before the race, and will then taper off with workouts 
of an hour or two daily until the time for the contest. 

The distance of the swim which he will attempt January 13 is about 23 miles and | 
at present has not been crossed by any swimmer. One swimmer who tried to cross the 
channel along the same route of the race stated that he swam for an hour in a bad 
current and didn’t gain three blocks. The thing that will make most of them fail is the 
cold water and the adverse current. There is one current in the channel, three miles 
wide, which flows seven miles an hour and the water in this stretch of the route 
suddenly drops in temperature from 59 degrees to 53 and 52, and provides another of 
the reasons why many will fail, and added to this is the fact that the swim is to be 
made in the dead of winter. 

Brother Ruoff is twenty-four years old. He weighs 178 pounds, and stands 5 feet 11 
inches tall. The Journal joins the many friends of Brother Rouff in wishing him success 
in his momentous undertaking. 


OUR NEW INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Brother Charles F. Scott recently appointed to fill the office of International Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, has been an active member of our International Brotherhood for a 
number of years and an International Representative for the past fourteen years. He 
has been one of our most loyal, faithful and consistent members, and his fourteen years 
as organizer has brought him in contact with a good many of our members from all 
over the country, and his selection as International Secretary-Treasurer was only a just 
reward for his many efforts in behalf of our Brotherhood. 

The office of International Secretary-Treasurer can only be successful through good 
management, and there is no doubt that Brother Scott will be able to fill the place, as 
he is capable, efficient, has a very pleasing personality and a wide range of experience, 


and we feel assured that the selection of Brother Scott to fill this important office will 


meet with the approval of all of our members, and that all secretaries will co-operate 
with him in this great undertaking and forward regularly the monthly reports and 
duplicate receipts each month in the time limit provided in our Laws. 
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SUPREME COURT OUTLAWS UNION MATERIAL PACT 


A union shop agreement between Chicago carpenters and the owners of building 
lumber mills has been declared illegal by the United States supreme court. Under its 
terms both parties agreed not to handle non-union work produced in or out of Illinois. 
The United Brotherhood of Carpenters has jurisdiction over woodworkers in mills. The 
federal district court upheld the charge that the agreement is “a conspiracy to restrain 
interstate trade and commerce.” 

This was reversed by the circuit court of appeals, which ruled that there was no 
evidence of such a conspiracy, and that the proof “disclosed merely an agreement 
between defendants whereby union defendants were not to work upon non-union made 
mill work.” The supreme court reverses the court of appeals, and sustains the district 
court. Much concern is expressed over low-wage employers who “sold their product in 
the Chicago market cheaper than local manufacturers who employed union labor could 
afford to do.” 

The decision again emphasizes the distinction the supreme court makes between a 
commodity in process of manufacture and when it is being sold or delivered in another 
state. 

The court claims no jurisdiction over workers employed in the manufacture of a 
commodity, but any interference by workers with the delivery or sale of the finished 
product in another state is classed as a “conspiracy,” and as interference with interstate 
commerce. 


The right of workers, at the delivery or sale end, to work under any condition they 
choose is ignored by the court. Their refusal to handle such goods for the reason that 
such action will lower their standard of living, or for any other reason sufficient to 
themselves, is not considered by the court. Freedom of action is a “conspiracy”? when 
interstate commerce is involved. 


A natural law must yield before the court’s construction of an act that is now 
used for purposes never intended by its authors. 


CANADIAN RAILWAYS REPORT BIG EARNINGS 


Canadian railroads are reporting record-breaking earnings, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The total earnings of Canadian class one roads for the nine-month 
period ending September 30 were $344,843,425. This is $17,415,219 above the like period in 
1923, the previous high record, and is $33,302,317 greater than the corresponding period 
in 1925. 


The net earnings or profits of the Canadian National for the first ten months of 1926 
as compared with the same period in 1925 shows an increase of 66.27 per cent. This 
splendid showing was made in view of the fact that the gross earnings increased only 
10.49 percent. 

For the month of October last year the operating expenses of the National repre- 
sented 69.81 percent of the gross earnings demonstrating that the efficiency of this great 
grovernment-owned road equals that of the best managed privately-owned road. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Not till that last day, the day that closes our mortal existence, shall we fully 
understand the brevity of time. Yet time is our life; its passage is our death. The 
moment we began to live, that moment we began to die. We forget too often that the 
departure of time means the departure of our life. When the warm blood flows full 
and strong through all the swelling veins, and full-robed joy animates body and mind; 
when in the series of our days and years there occurs no startling circumstance to 
arrest our notice or awake our thought, we forget that we are not moored, but are ever 
gliding, though we notice not our motion down the stream of time.—C. R. Stoddard, D. D. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


McGowen Boiler Shop, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Unfair.) 
W. K. Henderson Machine Foundry & Boiler 
.. Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 
Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 


scp ees & Spiegel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- 

air: 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. 
(Unfair.) 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Unfair.) 


American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 


W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. C. (Unfair.) 

Higgins Boiler Shop, Washington, D. C. 
(Unfair.) 

John Thomas Boiler Shop, Washington, D. 
Cc. (Unfair.) 


Warren City Tank & Boiler Works, Hast 
Boston, Mass. (Unfair.) 

Stacey Brothers Gas Construction, Buffalo, 
SNOW CUILL dita) 

Ne Iron Works, Jersey City, 


“de 
William Dillon Company, Jersey City., N. J. 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT. 


Long Island Railroad. 


Pennsylvania. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 
REPORT OF ASSISTANT INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT WM. ATKINSON. 


Before this report is published the year 
1926 will have passed and we will have 
started on another year, which can without 
any doubt be made the most successful year 
of our International Brotherhood. There is 
only one thing necessary, and that is, to 
have the support and active co-operation of 
the officers and members of our Subordinate 
and District Lodges. At the beginning of 
a new year it is customary to make resolu- 
tions, and, therefore, I would suggest that 
every member make a resolution that be- 
ginning with January, 1927, they will attend 
meetings regularly and assist in conducting 
the affairs of the lodge. Do not expect the 
officers to transact the business of the lodge 
and later find fault because the business of 
the lodge was not conducted as you think 
it should have been. 


Too many of our members have the idea 
all it takes to be a good union man is to 
pay their dues and insurance premiums 
regularly. This is a very serious mistake. 
Every member should attend meetings when- 
ever possible to do so, take an active part in 
the labor movement. When you are doing 
this you are not only assisting to increase 
your pay and improve your conditions, but 
you are also assisting your brother mem- 
bers. 


In practically every section of the United 
States and Canada there are hundreds of 
men working at our trade who are eligible 
to membership in our organization. I am 
confident before the year 1927 is closed that 
a large majority of these men could be in- 
duced to become active members if we can 
get the assistance of our entire membership. 
It is the duty of every member to see to it 
that every man working at our trade be- 
comes a member. This practice of mem- 
bers working with non-union men without 
endeavoring to get them to affiliate with 
our organization should be discontinued. It 
is to be regretted that we have men work- 
ing at our trade who are always ready and 
willing to accept any increase in pay or 
improved working conditions the loyal mem- 
bers are successful in securing, but they 
are not willing to do their part. Such men 
are not entitled to very much consideration 
from a loyal union man. There are some 
men working at our trade that will ask, 
“What benefit will it be to me to become a 
member?” Such men are to be pitied, as 
there is not one working man or working 
woman in the United States and Canada, 
but what knows that the American Labor 
Movement has done more to educate the 
working people, to increase the pay and 
shorten the hours of labor than any other 
organization in existence at the present 
time. 


It is gratifying to know that the employes 


who have been foolish enough to believe the 
company unions, organized and controlled 
by the employers, would better their condi- 
tions, are beginning to realize the mistake 
they have made. In the past few weeks 
several of the western railroads, where com- 
pany unions are in effect, have announced 
increases in pay, ranging from one to two 
cents an hour. The facts are that on many 
of these railroads the employes have had 
their wages reduced, as many of the men 
who were receiving seventy-two or seventy- 
three cents an hour have been re-classified 
and reduced to as low as seventy cents, and 
then when the increase was granted, these 
men were given an increase of one cent. 


In the past year a large majority of our 
members employed on railroads, in contract 
shops, shipyards and refineries have re- 
ceived substantial increases in pay and im- 
proved their working conditions. Members 
employed on building work in many of the 
large cities are receiving as high as $1.50 
an hour. Still there are men working at 
our trade that will say they cannot see how 
they will be benefited by joining our or- 
ganization. 


During the meeting of our Executive 
Council it was decided to cancel the con- 
tract we had with the Service Life Insur- 
ance Company and place the same with the 
Chicago National Life Insurance Company, 
as this company agreed to carry the insur- 
ance on our members, their wives, children, 
fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers, as 
set forth in Article XII of our Constitution, 
at a lower premium rate with additional 
beneficial features as were set forth in cir- 
cular sent to the members under date o 
November 22. 


From all reports we are receiving business 
is going to pick up during the year of 1927. 
Let us all work together the coming year 
with one object in view—to increase our 
membership in order that we may have a 
better and stronger organization. 


In closing I desire to extend to all mem- 
bers and their families a Very Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 

Yours fraternally, 
WM. ATKINSON, 


Assistant International President. 


JUST A REMINDER. 


All SUBORDINATE LODGES in this 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD must bond all FINANCIAL 
OFFICERS not later than JANU- 
ARY FIFTEENTH of each YEAR. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CHAS. F. SCOTT. 


For the information of our membership we are submitting below a list of all claims 
paid to the. beneficiaries of our deceased members from November 22 to December 21, 
1926; also a summary of the total insurance paid since the adoption of the Insurance. 


Plan, at our recent Convention. 


Lodge Member 


DECEMBER 20, 1926. 


Cause Beneficiary Amount 
GLOOM ranma CHAR ulvarrt. © sues Chronic Paremhynatem Mary Wacha, Wiles. .2.44 $1,000.00 
BLO yh LIDS Re ele als whale nuraiay Mire nate Result of old injury Mrs. S. Palmer, Wife...... 1,000.00 
L922, ART SRL Sodamet i so. fines hak arena is Gastric Carcinoma Barbara Schneff, Wife.... 1,000.00 
TSBs POW EC Yah he 54) 5b ene sae Cholelithiasis Myocarditis Elizabeth Fey, Wife...... 1,000.00 
PA do SOUS SE Na My hs, clamitsie Gua sie ke ays Pulmonary Tuberculosis Catherine Ryan, Wife..... 1,000.00 
Bel irr Mores GUS MOMLELE GEER v ha lets ete icie.ccs amare co haital eter Railroad Accident Hessie Martin, Wife...... 2,000.00 
272A Lpertyits Milles is Qe os Bek Chronic Myocarditis Mrs. Albert Milles, Wife.. 1,000.00 
lye MrankwCepress) i053 shied tr aye 3 Bameratas Appendicitis Treasa Cepress, Wife..... 1,000.00 
COT eAGriek (EMOTO Ven .: scents seater F'all—Accidental Catherine Donovan, Wife.. 2,000.00 
170 J. L. Ashworth..Abscess of Throat—Hemorrhage Virginia Ashworth, Wife.. 1,000.00 
STOP Ate MS COVES od Ml. Fehrs ete es Cerebral Hemorrhage Ellen Scott, Wife.........: 1,000.00 
aki pepernard Berrford:, cit. ae ie ke Struck by Lightning Jennie Berrford, Mother... 2,000.00 
Sise) GEOww Ar Ol DLtES.. vasa pssdaia cle sivieroeme panne ere Pneumonia Estate of Geo, A. Colpitts. 1,000.00 
GION Vth OW litte ce ates « Perforated Duodenem Ulcer Mrs. Wm. Sewert, Wife.... 1,000.00 
SOG MEW rite TH COlMINS su se eek st cre rate Accidental Drowning Lydia Collins; “Wife. wc... 2,000.00 
155 J. J. Ehrmantrant...Stomach and Liver Trouble Joe Glass, Son-in-law..... 1,000.00 
V9O oa, MIBTOSSIC i cM elon. old onan nares Septic Encarditis Jos. Majessie, Sr., Father.. 1,000.00 
104° Hugo VHellundoryee! Cea Automobile Accident Mrs. H. A. Hellund, Wife... 2,000.00 
TOGA 6) He eens lic daw: one 0y.5iGyetaueyal palates) Gist Puebaieietel s/leie/a lls. © silele leis tekemenceMe bel Oethe's 171 tatea rane $ 23,000.00 
Benefits, Paid as. per November Journal... ja cjeisis cies clehe wale ecdleieaele + aie) eile eet snel eee 181,800.00 
Total Benefits to Date—Decem ber’ 20/))19 26:\. 46, « wiaceidte ofee)b le oie sl stalalee Mie clei e eerene $204,800.00 

Natural) Death Claims) T4200 8 Cham, \cceteera anh oe se ete dete o $141,000.00 

Accidental, Death), Claims iia) avec die apslaal eialeuage’ sane aimpeous behead iaets 42,000.00 

Partial Disapilily ,Clarmase 2 1 re amid dtens ar eve ersiele tekstas ements 10, 800.00 

Total Disability Claims, Tee. sees GR ales aelahae ete care atte 7,000. 00 

Total paid under Uniform Plan of Insurance......... $200,800.00 

Natural Death Claims under Voluntary Plan.......... 4,000.00 

TOLD) cased a sah dalle ledaen alate, oe re UNRUH ty sel ats tet eee lars lw URW ules Sez sont 


In this, my first report, I am going to 
make no comments upon the figures sub- 
mitted above, preferring to leave the mem- 
bers form their own conclusions about our 
Insurance Benefits after they have studied 
well the statements submitted, as the ma- 
jority of our members, who read the Journal, 
already know I have been appointed Inter- 
national Sectretary-Treasurer to fill the un- 
expired term, due to the resignation of 
Brother Flynn. This honor came to me un- 
solicited and in accepting it I pledged my- 
self to give the best that is in me in an 
effort to make a success of the position 
to which I have been appointed. 


I came into this office with a feeling that 
my years of experience as an organizer 


gave me some knowledge of the trials and 
troubles local officers experience in their 
efforts to keep things going smoothly and 
I want to assure them that it will be my 
aim, while holding this office, to do every- 
thing that can be done to assist them in 
order that the business to be transacted 
between the various locals and this office 
will be handled in a manner to cause as 


little friction and as little delay as possible 
so that we may all render that efficient 
service so necessary in order that the mem- 
bership may be properly protected under 
our insurance contract. I realize that the 
success of this office depends upon others 
as much as it does upon ourselves and we 
must have the earnest support and co-. 
operation of those with whom we are deal- 
ing in order to achieve the things we have 
in mind. In our organization today much 
depends upon our local officers, unless the 
laws of our Brotherhood are strictly ad- 
hered to and carried out serious results 
may follow. Monthly reports, in particular, 
must be in this office at the time specified 
so that the standing of all our members may 
be protected with the insurance company, 
and I am, at this time, asking from the 
officers of all our local unions that support 
and co-operation for this office which I 
have pledged the office to render them. 
Hoping that we may receive it and that 
the year just commencing may be a suc- 
cessful one, for our Brotherhood and its 
members, I am fraternally yours, Chas. F. 
Scott, International Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


(Period, November 16th to December 15th, 1926. 


Executive Council. 

j Elkhart, Ind. 
November 16th to 24th, inclusive. Leav- 

ing Headquarters Thanksgiving day the 


Inclusive.) 


writer, after a brief visit at Rochester, 
Minn., arrived home on the 28th. In con- 
nection with Rochester, I desire to mention 
that the new power plant and addition to 
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. the Mayo Clinic buildings is under way but 
cold weather caused temporary suspension 
of work. There are to be installed water 
tube boilers at this power plant in due time 
presumably negotiated for in the Twin 
Cities. It is reported that Badenhauser 
water tube boilers will be installed. Travel- 
ing members will do well to take note of 
this installation. At home until December 
llth having been on the road almost con- 
tinually from September 18th. 


Niles, Michigan. 

December 12-138th at Niles in connection 
with Organization matters pertaining to 
Lodge 470 and a disability benefit case 
which has been pending liquidation for some 
time. Special meeting on the 138th and our 
membership at this point who are somewhat 
isolated as to Organization matters and 
personal contact were interested in the in- 
formation furnished them. Work is quiet as 
a result of several men being furloughed. 
However Lodge 470 is endeavoring to keep 
abreast of the situation. 


Elkhart, Indiana. 


December 14-15 at Elkhart. Regular meet- 
ing of Lodge 192 on the 14th with splendid 
attendance. Of interest to the Journal read- 
ing membership, I take pleasure in devoting 
some brief space to the splendid project 

which has been accomplished by the Fed- 
erated Shop Crafts at Elkhart. The New 
Labor Temple, sponsored, financed and 
equipped by the Shop Crafts, is a credit to 
the labor movement as a whole. Spacious 
lodge halls, reception parlor, locker system, 
kitchenette for banquet purposes at the so- 
cial functions of the various Ladies Auxil- 
liaries who transact their business in the 
new temple, modern equipment in every de- 
tail, and office equipment for the use of the 
local federation, committees, general chair- 
men. Some thirty odd local unions, also 
the Elkhart Central Labor Union, have 
joined with the Shop Crafts in establishing 
this splendid home for union labor. Lodge 
192 has participated actively in this pro- 
ject and visiting labor officials have a treat 
in store when they are privileged to visit 
their membership in this enterprising city. 
In closing, let it be known that the Ladies 
Auxilliary of the Boilermakers Union has 
played no small part in the success of this 
program. 


Construction News. 


Locomotives ordered: 75 for Pennsyl- 
vania from Baldwin Locomotive Works; 20 
for Western Maryland from Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works; Missouri Pacific has in- 
quired for 48 locomotives; Denver & Rio 
Grande Western is inquiring for 10 Mallet 
type locomotives. 

Worcester, Mass.: Boston & Albany Ry., 
will build new round house and machine 
shop. 292 tons of steel. Contract to. Lever- 
ing & Carrigues Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal.: One 


Shell Oil Co. 


80,000 bbl. tank. 310 tons. Contract to 
Llewellen Iron Works. 

Los Angeles, Cal.: California Petroleum 
Corporation. Three 80,000 bbl. tanks. 930 
tons. Contract to Western Pipe & Steel Co. 

Middletown, N. Y.: The New York, On- 
tario & Western Ry., has plans for a new 
car repair shop to cost $65,000 with equip- 


ment. One story all steel 80x355 feet. 


The Sun Oil Co., (Philadelphia) is con- 
sidering the construction of a new storage 
and distributing plant in Hamilton Town- 
ship, near Trenton, N. J., to cost in excess 
of $100,000 with equipment. 

West York, Pa.: The West York Ice and 
Cold Storage Co., will soon begin the erec- 
tion of a new ice manufacturing plant to 
cost about $35,000. 

Sparrows Point, Baltimore, Md.: In con- 
nection with additions to its plant at Spar- 
rows Point, the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation is planning for the removal of 
the ship construction and ship repair de- 
partments from its Harlan works, Wilming- 
ton, Del., to this location. The company 
recently acquired about 12 additional acres 
near its Key Highway, Sparrows Point 
yard for expansion. It is understood that 
the Harlan plant will be used exclusively 
for car building and repair work in the 
future. The extension program at Spar- 
rows Point is estimated to cost in excess of 
$1,000,000. J. M. Willis is general manager. 


Cordele, Ga.: The board of Crisp county 
commissioners, has plans for a Hydroelec- 
tric power development on the Flint river, 
for which a bond issue of $1,250,000 has 
been approved. The initial plant will have 
a capacity of about 20,000 horse power and 
will be ready for service in 18 months, 

Cincinnati, Ohio: The Big 4 Ry., has 
filed plans for its new locomotive repair 
plant at Riverside to cost $550,000 with 
equipment, 

Southern Ry., will build mechanical coal- 
ing plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., estimated 
to cost $50,000. 

Breckenridge, Texas: The Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., plans the 
erection of a new gasoline refinery with 
initial capacity of 3,500 gallons per day. 
Estimated cost with equipment to be in ex- 
cess of $250,000. . 

St. Petersburg, Fla.: The Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry., has taken out a permit for the 
erection of its new locomotive repair shops 
estimated to cost $50,000 with equipment. 

Cushing, Okla.: The Empire Refineries 
Co., Ine., Tulsa, Okla., is reported as plan- 
ning to rebuild their refinery which was 
destroyed by fire November 16th at a loss 
of $350,000 including equipment. 

Seattle, Wash.: The city of Seattle will 
soon ask bids on the construction of a mu- 
nicipal fire boat estimated to cost $200,000. 
Measurements—123% feet long. 27 ft. beam. 
Speed 14 knots. And will throw 12,000 gal- 
lons of water per minute. 6 Centrifugal 
pumps. Triple screwed and will be equipped 
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with a telescoping 42 ft. fire fighting tower. 
All steel constructioh. 

Whiting, Ind.: 2200 tons of steel is con- 
templated for the erection of a new power 
house for the Standard Oil refinery. Orders 
are expected at an early date. 

Seattle, Wash.: Bids will be opened De- 
cember 2nd, on 3,000 to 5,000 tons of steel 
plates for the Yakima water line. Two 
other lines are in prospect but may not de- 
velop until after the first of the year. Bids 
are expected early next month, on a govern- 
ment job at Thorp, Wash., requiring close 
to 5,000 tons. 


Amarillo, Texas: The Neptune Oil Co., 


Nunn building, has tentative plans for a 
new gasoline refinery, to cost about $70,000. 


San Angelo, Texas: The San Angelo 
Water, Light and Power Co., is preparing 
plans for its new electric generating station 
at Lake Concho to cost about $750,000 with 
machinery. 


Foregoing construction news is authentic. 
Our membership will find it to their inter- 
est to watch developments and where pos- 
sible to secure the work belonging to the 
trade, erected in connection with the above 
mentioned projects. Respectfully submitted, 
Jos. P. Ryan, International Vice President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD. 


(Period of November 15 to December 15, 1926, inclusive.) 


At the time of my last report I was in 
Kansas City attending meeting of our 
Executive Council. This being the annual 
meeting of the Council many matters of 
importance to the membership were con- 
sidered and acted upon and while some of 
the conclusions reached by the Council may 
not meet with the approval of certain in- 
dividuals, I feel satisfied that every mem- 
ber had only one thought in mind and that 
was what he considered was the best for the 
organization in general. 


After the adjournment of the Executive 
Council I was assigned by President Frank- 
lin to go to Whittenburg, Texas, and assist 
the members of Lodge 739. I arrived in 
Whittenburg on December 1, and got in 
touch with Brother Warga, president of the 
local and several other members and with 
their support and co-operation we have been 
able to secure 21 reinstatements and initia- 
tions the past two weeks. 


For the information of our members will - 


say that there is quite an oil boom on in 
the Panhandle section of Texas at the 
present time and it is expected that there 
will be plenty of work in the fields for 
some time. There is considerable work 
under construction at the present time. I 
would advise any members coming into the 
Panhandle oil field to work that they bring 
a paid-up card with them and get in touch 
with the local lodge officers of 739 in 
Whittenburg, who will be glad to direct 
them to where the jobs are, providing they 
have paid-up cards, or are willing to re 
instate. At the present time there is some 


thirty odd contract shops located in Whitten- 
burg, Borger and Isom and in practically 
every shop we have members, so there is 
no reason why a member can’t get in touch 
with the officers of Lodge 739. 


In talking to a number of men employed 
on tanks regarding the conditions and wages 
paid there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment and I am satisfied that if the men em- 
ployed on this work would come into the 
organization they would be able to not only 
improve their working conditions but would 
be able to secure a more satisfactory basis 
of payment of wages for work performed. 
It is my sincere hope that in the near future 
we will be able to build up a strong local 
lodge in this section in order that the men 
working at our trade in both the shops and 
in the field will be able to act jointly and 
demand good working conditions and wages 
that they are justly entitled to. 


By the time this report gets to the readers 
of our Journal we will have started on a 
new year and it should be the earnest de- 
sire of the membership in our Brotherhood 
to do everything in their power to increase 
the membership of their respective local 
and I am satisfied that this can be done 
if every member will consider himself a 
volunteer organizer and begin now by try- 
ing to get as many new members as you 
possibly can during the year. Trusting 
that the above report will meet with your 
approval and wishing each and every mem- 
ber a very happy and prosperous New Year, 
I remain, fraternally yours, C. A. McDonald, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT M. F. GLENN. 


After adjournment of Council meeting 
Wednesday, Nov. 23rd, left for Cleveland 
and stopped off in Springfield, Ohio, on busi- 
ness pertaining to the organization. From 
Cleveland I left for N. Y. state and visited 
the following cities: Auborn, Geneva, Water- 
town, and Syracuse. In Auborn I found 2, 
small Contract shops with 5 men employed 
on repair work; found them interested in 
the organization but not employed steady 


enough to maintain a Local. Visited Ge- 
neva where I recently put in a Local and 
while in Geneva learned of the death of 
Harry S. Jeffery who at the time of his 
death was foreman of the Geneva Boiler 
works and formally was located in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., where he was very active in 
the organization on Pennsylvania R. R., 
previous to the strike in 1922. He died 
November 21st and was buried in Geneva, 
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N. Y., November 28rd. Visited Watertown 
and found the Contract shops practically out 
of business, depend on repair work and 
very little of that. Men are not employed 
half time. Called on the members in the 
R. R. shop and found the B. M. in good 
shape. Several delinquents among the B. M. 
who will reinstate after the lst of the year. 
At the present writing I am in Syracuse 
where the Local was recently organized and 
is progressing, adding new members every 
meeting. While in K. C. at Council meeting 
the case of Bro. Owen Ramsey was before 
the Compensation Board in Buffalo N. Y. 
His case was well handled by Bro. Clarence 
Conroy, B. A., for the Street Car men in 


Buffalo and was awarded $500.00 for facial 
scar and $170.00 back compensation and 
his case left open in the event his injury 
came back on him. Bro. Ramsey returned 
to work on Long Island and when the cold 
weather set in he again became afflicted 
and is now confined in the Beeckman Street 
Hospital, New York City, where mail will 
reach him. Bro, Charley Clyne, an old ac- 
tive member of the B. M., and well known 
throughout the country is confined in the 
City Hospital at Cleveland, Ohio. Mail will 
reach him in care City Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Yours fraternally, 
M. F. GLENN. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT R. C. McCUTCHAN. 
For period from October 15 to December 15, 1926. 


Brandon, Man., December 15, 1926. 


At the date of making my last report I 
had returned from visiting the points in 
British Columbia, where we have possible 
members, arriving home in Winnipeg on 
October 14 and where I remained until 
October 30 and: during which time I was 
occupied attending to communications and 
visiting some of our possible members in 
that vicinity. 


October 30 to November 25, was traveling 
to and attending the annual sessions of our 
Grand Lodge Executive Council, the pro- 
ceeding of which were largely of the usual 
routine nature, other than the transference 
of our insurance business to the Chicago 
National Life Insurance Company. 


A complete report of the above preceed- 
ing will be issued to each lodge in pamphlet 
form, while a detailed report appeared in 
the last month’s Journal in regards to the 
change in insurance companies, so that I 
will not deal with same in this report other 
than to state that with the many favorable 
features we secured from the Chicago Na- 
tional Life that we did not have before, 
proves that our insurance business is very 
desirable by the insurance companies. 

Each of our members should make sure 
that they will always be fully protected 
by said insurance, by keeping their monthly 
dues paid up to date. 


Assignment Omaha and Council Bluffs. 


As Council Bluffs and Omaha were on my 
direct route back to Canada from our head- 
quarters, I was assigned by our Interna- 
tional President to stay over and make an 
investigation of a claim for total and per- 
manent disability for one of our members 
living in Council Bluffs, as the proofs of 
Same were not sufficient. Had the member 
in question examined by two physicians and 
forwarded the findings of the doctors on 
to headquarters, and which will no doubt 
result in the payment of the claim. 


While in Omaha I also had a visit with 
the president and secretary of Local No. 38, 
which has jurisdiction over the contract 
shops and roundhouses in that city, and it 


will be of interest to our railroad members 
and others in Canada to learn that the 
boilermakers in all of the contract shops in 
Omaha are now and have been receiving 
90 cents per hour for several years. 


This, of course, was only possible by a 
number of the men of our trade, in those 
shops, having sufficient interest in them- 
selves and fellow-workmen to maintain an 
organization, but of course as usual, we 
have quite a number of men in that town 
who are receiving the wages and enjoying 
the conditions that have been secured by 
organization, that are not doing their share 
to maintain same by being in the union. 


Conditions in Winnipeg and Other Points 
in Manitoba. 


Returning to Winnipeg on November 29, 
I remained there until December 9, during 
which time I was busy attending to com- 
munications, visiting delinquent members, 
etc., and while the situation is much the 
same there relative to organization, with 
the new favorable situation that is develop- 
ing, it would seem that considerable or- 
ganizing could be done there in the near 
future. 

Since the 9th, my time has been devoted 
between Souris, Man., and here in Brandon, 
where, unless all signs fail, we should secure 
three more members at Souris and about 
15 here. 

Shortly after our insurance program went 
into effect, our membership in Local No. 382, 
here in Brandon, was seven. Since that 
time and largely due to the activities of 
Brother W. R. Webb and a few other active 
members, the membership of the local has 
been increased to 21 members, and as stated 
before the prospects are good to increase 
that to 38 in the near future. 

A fairly well attended meeting of the 
Federated Trades at this point was also 
addressed by the writer, on the progress 
of schedule negotiations and other matters 
concerning the shopmen. 


Schedule Negotiations, Canadian Shopmen. 


The officers and schedule committee of 
Division No. 4, Railway Employes Depart- 
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ment, are still actively pushing the move to 
bring the negotiations for improvements in 
the working conditions and an increase in 
wages to a satisfactory and acceptable con- 
clusion, but on account of the attitude of 
the management of the Canadian Pacific, 
this has not been possible up to this time. 


However, effective December 8, and as a 
result of our present schedule negotiations, 
all shopmen on the lines of the Canadian 
National Railways in Canada, were granted 
a two cents per hour increase in the nature 
of a bonus, pending the time that it is 
possible to get the Canadian Pacific to grant 
a similar or higher increase. 


At the same time the “piece work” or 
“bonus payment” plan was abolished by the 
management, from the Quebec City, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Stratford and London, back 
shops of the Canadian National Railway. 


Under that arrangement, each job or piece 
of work had a certain time for doing same. 
For instance, ten hours was the time set 
to do a certain job. If the employe done 
the job in say eight hours, he was thereby 
credited with two hours “bonus” at his 
regular hourly rate. On the other hand, 
if said workman took 12 hours to do the 
job, he thereby “went in the hole” and this 
would have to be made up by a sufficient 
“ponus” time to equalize the time he “went 
in the hole” before he could receive any 
bonus payment over the regular hourly rate. 

Anyone who has worked under any of 
the various “piece work,’ “bonus,” ‘con- 
tract” or other kinds of speeding up sys- 
tems, know the results of same. 

How they pit one workman against an- 
other, how the foreman in charge will place 
his favorite workmen on the jobs where 
“the big money can be made” and many 
other detrimental features to the employes 
and employers as well, that are too numer- 
ous to mention in this article. 

Way back many years ago, and years 
before the shopmen on the Grand Trunk 
Section of the Canadian National Railways 
were sufficiently well organized to secure 
an agreement, the above method of pay- 
ment was put into effect by the company 
in the Montreal, London and Stratford shops 
and later extended to those in Toronto and 
Quebec City. 


However, after the Grand Trunk shopmen 
became sufficiently organized, in 1917, to 
secure for the first time in the history of 
the road, a signed agreement, let it be said to 
their credit, that they immediately began 
a move to eliminate the “bonus” method 
of payment from the back shops and either 
in 1918 or 1919 they took a vote to strike 
if necessary, and which carried by a big 
majority, to force the elimination of same. 
They also secured “strike sanction” from 
each of their respective Grand Lodges, but 
due to the industrial depression that set in 
shortly after that and other reasons, the 
matter was not pressed at that time to the 
extent of actually putting the strike in ef- 
fect, but negotiations were pressed with the 
company who, at that time, persisted in 
maintaining the “bonus” payment in effect. 

It should be kept in mind, that of the 
approximate 18,700 shopmen employed by 
the Canadian National on their lines in 
Canada, not more than 5,000 of them were 
employed in shops where the “bonus” was 
in effect, which meant that at least 13,700 
of said shopmen were not affected directly 
by same, so that we should be thankful 
that we have at present.a management of 
that road who realizes the unfavorable 
nature of the “bonus system” both to the 
company and to the employes and on that 
account entirely eliminate same. 


In conclusion, it now appears that it will 
not be long before an acceptable increase 
in wages for all shopmen in Canada will 
be secured, but those who are not in the 
bona fide shopmen’s unions will have done 
all that they possibly could, by staying out 
of said unions, to prevent any increase 
being secured, so why not every member 
of the organization make a New Year’s reso- 
lution to do everything possible to get that 
shop-mate of yours to join the union, and 
thereby do his part in the futyre to assist 
himself and fellow shop-mates to hold what 
we have and secure better, when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 


If that was done, it would not be long 
until every man protected by the union 
would be assuming his proper share of the 
financial and other responsibilities in main- 
taining that union and building up same. 
Yours fraternally, R. C. McCutchan. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT J. N. DAVIS. 
Nov. 15th to Dec. 15th. 


Attended conference of Metal Trades De- 
partment prior to general hearings of the 
General Review Board on Wages of the 
Navy Department. Most of this conference 
was consumed in general discussion of the 
activities of the local committees and the 
local wage boards, though much time was 
devoted to the subject of piece work, as 


practiced in some of the yards.’ The 40-: 


hour week was adopted, after which the 
plan of procedure before the wage board 
was adopted. The conference then ad- 
journed, 


The delegates present representing our 
lodges then went into conference for the 
remainder of the day, and well into the 
evening, taking up many questions of in- 
terest to the lodges and their members. 
It being decided that I would make the 
presentation for our crafts, any local issue 
was to be handled by the local delegate 
when necessary. This procedure was fol- 
lowed at the hearings. It was decided that 
in the future our meetings would be held 
before the Metal Trades Conference, this 
will necessitate our being on the job a day 
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earlier. I think this is a very wise plan 
and, if carried out, should prove of material 
benefit to our delegates and representatives. 

The hearings were held as per schedule, 
and concluded as far as our crafts were 
concerned during the day. It will be im- 
possible to cover all the things said during 
the hearings, and I suppose most of the 
subjects will be covered elsewhere in the 
Journal. Suffice it to say we had ample 
time, and from the expressions of the dele- 
gates, and the remarks of the free lance 
delegates it evidently covered the points 
well. No doubt your delegates have re- 
ported these to you. 


However, after all this work, I am in- 
formed that the wage board is holding that 
there is no justification for an increase of 
wages at this time. It is also my under- 
standing that the Secretary of the Navy 
has voiced his approval of the intended or 
contemplated report of the majority of the 
board. It is a hard dose to swallow, but 
then we have had worse than this to down. 
It is our hope that this report can be held 
up or some changes made that will give 
to the men of our crafts the increases that 
the prevailing outside rates show them to 
be entitled to. 


We have been doing everything possible 
to gain this, but as yet have not been very 
successful. Should this report as stated 
above go through, it should prove to our 
members that we must fortify ourselves 
during times of peace for the times when 
we are confronted with the possibility of 
a fight. After my investigation of this, I 
am partly convinced that this is more or 
less of a challenge to us for a show of 
strength, the luke warm members and non- 
members will understand well what I mean, 
and the members should. The lodges have 
been assisting ably, and are not leaving 
anything to be desired. 

The situation at Cumberland, Maryland, 
has about righted itself. The lodge now 
boasts an almost complete roster of the em- 


ployes. They have one or two out, and 
about a like number they will not have. 
Much praise is due the local committee 
and officers for the able assistance and 
co-operation. 


Attended meeting of Lodge 193 and other 
work in connection with lodge. 


Attended meeting of Lodge 450, and found 
the lodge in very good shape. In fact, they 
are fully organized and are intent upon 
keeping it so. The officers of this lodge 
deserve much praise for their work during 
the year, and should be numbered among 
the best in the International. Visited the 
yard and had conference with the general 
master mechanic, the master boilermaker 
and the president and chairman of the 
lodge, which proved to be of a most agree- 
able nature. I believe this will tend to 
create a much better understanding among 
the men and the officials of the yard. Also 
made a visit to the shop, and was most 
courteously treated by the shop officials. 
This yard does the most exacting work to 
be found in any boilershop in the country. 
Their work is measured by the thousandth 
part of the inch. I mention this for they 
are in need of boilermakers and those de- 
siring close work for small pay, can apply 
to the local labor board at Washington. 


Attended conference of the Metal Trades 
Department called by the International 
Representatives. (Naval Wage Board ques- 
tion.) 

Visited Navy Yard at Philadelphia, Lodge 
19, discussing the wage situation with the 
officers, as well as other matters of interest 
to them. 


Attended meeting of the chief executives 
in New York representing our International 
President. Report of this has gone for- 
ward to the International. 


With best wishes and regards for a Merry 
Christmas and happy and prosperous New 
Year. Yours fraternally, J. N. Davis, Inter- 
national vice-president. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE THOS. NOLAN. 


December 3rd, 1926. 

The year 1926 is almost gone, never to 
return. But the present is with us and to 
make the best of the opportunities that are 
bound to come in the coming year of 1927, 
should urge on every member of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood to take advantage in 
every legitimate way to increase and build 
up, numerically and otherwise, the organi- 
zation we are members of. In order that 
when the year 1927 is about to pass into 
oblivion that history can give us full credit 
for the good work accomplished by the offi- 
cers and members of our Brotherhood, as 
this old world of ours seems to be one great 
struggle from the cradle to the grave. Nev- 
ertheless, our organization has done well 
and making wonderful progress when we 
take into consideration the conditions that 
organization labor has to contend against, 


but it will pass away; as one extreme gen- 
erally follows another either in organized 
labor or otherwise. At least that has been 
the writer’s experience for many, many 
years, and have no reason to doubt that it 
won’t continue so for many years to come. 

And in order to be in a position to take 
advantage of an improved industrial condi- 
tion which all hope to see in 1927, we must 
perform a duty that we owe not only to 
ourselves but every member of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood, and that duty is, to 
organize the unorganized as many of our 
old time members of our Brotherhood is 
of the opinion that the year 1927 will solve 
the situation in many railroad shops, con- 
tract shops and ship yards. At least the 
writer can fully agree with the old timers 
that the coming year will, provided every 
member does his duty, be a banner one, 
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not only for the International Brotherhood, 
but the entire American labor movement; 
as jokes and play-toys of many employers 
of labor is at last recognized by many who 
thought otherwise at the time when company 
unions and similar flim-flam games that 
were introduced to fool labor, that at last 
are fully understood and am sorry to say 
that labor to a certain extent has fell for 
the company shell-games, but now find out 
and from bitter experience that the pea of 
success can never be located in the shell of 
a company union. Or, in an American plan 
shop committee meeting like we operate 
at the Norfolk navy yard. The writer has 
been told on many occasions that no man 
can carry water on both shoulders. That 
may be all right in the good old days now 
past when honesty and principle were re- 
garded as one’s bond. But now the situ- 
ation seems to be changed and the good old 
days forgotten, and the result is that among 
many who toil for a daily wage organiza- 
tion is also forgotten; while we see all 
around us in almost every trade and calling 
the crying necessity of applying the only 
remedy to protect the toilers of our country 
—organization. 


During the early part of November at- 
tended a meeting of lodge 55, Newport 
News, Va., and had the pleasure of meeting 
a few of the old timers on that occasion. 
And while Newport News is only about 
eleven miles from my home by boat, still I 
don’t go there very often as the membership 
of Lodge 55 is not many just at present, but 
hope to later on with the help of some ac- 
tive organizers in that burg. As well do 
I remember although many years ago that 
Lodge 55 was the banner lodge of our 
Brotherhood in point of membership. Now 
it’s the other way; and the old members in 
Newport News, Va., know the cause; no 
explanation necessary. However, the loyal 
members of Newport News have every 
hope that President Franklin will assign a 
live organizer to Newport News to work in 
the interest of organization among the un- 
organized boilermakers and shipbuilders as 
the members of Lodge 55 so expressed them- 
selves at their first meeting in November 
last, and I presume that the secretary of 
Local 55 has notified the international presi- 
dent of their desires relative to securing an 
organizer. if 


On November 15th attended a general 
meeting of international representatives, 
also delegates representing their interna- 
tional local lodges at various U. S. navy 
yards. The meeting referred to, as usual, 
was held in the A. F. of L. building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with President O’Connell of 
the Metal Trades department in the chair. 


I was very much pleased to note the 
large number of delegates present on that 
occasion, and the interest manifested by 
many of them when the wage question and 
other important matters were pretty well 
discussed for several hours, and it was 
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unanimously agreed by all officers and dele- 
gates present that President O’Connell of 
the Metal Trades department make the pre- 
sentation address before the U. S. Wage 
Naval Reviewing board in the interest of 
the affiliated crafts, as well as many mat- 
ters pending and hanging fire without any 
attempt to apply a remedy either by the 
Navy department or local naval officers, and 
among other jokes is the law of 1862. That 
law might be all right in the good old days, 
but don’t seem to fit in anywhere just now. 
In fact, the law of 1862 hasn’t been enforced 
as it should be in a number of years. What 
the employes of government navy yards 
want is to either carry out the law ag in- 
tended by its framers, or repeal it. 


On the adjournment of meeting in the 
A. F. of L. building in connection with the 
presentation of wage question before the 
general reviewing board. Vice-President 
Davis announced that all boilermakers and 
shipbuilders delegates would hold a meet- 
ing at the National hotel at 3 P. M. on Nov. 
15th to compare notes and discuss the most 
feasible plan to place before the general 
naval wage board a wage increase that 
every boilermaker, shipfitter, riveter, caulk- 
er, driller, and their helpers, were entitled 
to because of present living conditions, etc. 

The following delegates representing all 
branches of the trade of boilermaking and 
shipbuilding as follows: 


Lodge 467, Portsmouth, N. H. and Boston 


Navy Yards, Brother Crowell. 


Lodge 43, Brooklyn, New York, Brother 
Devlin. 

Lodge 19, Philadelphia, Pa., Brothers Hop- 
kins and Higgs. 

Lodge 331, Philadelphia, 
Koerner. 

Lodge 178, Portsmouth, Va., Brothers Neb- 
bett and Copeland. 

Lodge 450, Washington, D. C., Brothers 
Poor, Kelso and Hammer. 


Lodge 57, Portsmouth, Va., Brothers John- 
akin and Meehan. 


For several hours Vice-President Davis 
and the delegates above mentioned, dis- 
cussed their respective data in order that 
he might as near as possible get a correct 
line on the wage situation at the various 
government navy yards, and what was rec- 
ommended by the local wage boards, if 
any, and after all information was given by 
the delegates as requested by Vice-President 
Davis, the meeting adjourned to meet the 
following morning at 10 A. M., November 
16th, at the New Naval building, where the 
Naval Wage Reviewing board holds its regu- 
lar sessions for the year 1926, and the result 
will be made public later on officially, to 
the proper official at all government navy 
yards. 


In concluding this report on the late wage 
conference at Washington, D. C., I feel it 


Pa., Brother 


my duty as well as pleased to say that many © 


of our delegates present on that occasion 
were old timers who had been there before 
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and fully understood the game as well as 
the duties required of a delegate. As every 
branch of our trade was represented and I 
must say active when activity was required, 
and to give any particular delegate any 
more credit than another would be an in- 
justice, as all delegates present during naval 
wage conference done their part—and done 
it well, and trust it will mean a substantial 
increase in wage for all mechanics and 
laborers in government navy yards, as they 
are sure entitled to it. 


The shake-up made in congress at the late 
election ought encourage us to greater ef- 
forts in the future. As the old adage still 


holds good, “Eternal vigilance is the price 


of liberty,’ and the same also applies to or- 
ganized labor that every member do his 
duty in a cause to preserve that priceless 
gem known as liberty, for where or when 
no organization exists there can be no lib- 
erty. Some may call it liberty, but no lib- 
erty can exist when the right of organiza- 
tion is denied. It’s so in governments as 
well as labor, as neither can exist without 
organization. We pay our dues to protect 
conditions and wage and also a premium 
we must pay to make good our insurance 
when the fatal moment that’s bound to come 
sooner or later, and I desire to say most 
emphatically the transaction is simply a 
business proposition for our present and fu- 
ture protection, and judging from the suc- 
cess in 1926 of our International Brother- 
hood, we are gaining in membership and 
losing our enemies. That’s unionism, and 
unionism means brotherhood—and brother- 
hood means co-operation, and co-operation 
points the way to success. 

Brotherhood is the binding together of 
men or women toilers having the same in- 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 


At the conclusion of my last report I was 
engaged in a campaign among the contract 
shop men in Toronto. One of these shops 
had a large amount of work on hand and 
we were successful in securing a number 
of reinstatements and initiations. 


During my stay in Toronto an effort was 
made to increase our membership in rail- 
road Local 548. Several meetings were 
held at the lunch hour in the different shops. 
While the percentage of non-union men is 
low in these shops our active members are 
doing their utmost to build up 'a 100 per 
cent organization. In the opinion of the 
writer this goal will be reached in the near 
future. On Nov. 3 I was advised that I had 
been appointed International Vice-President 
for Eastern Canada and instructed to pro- 
ceed to headquarters at once. Many matters 
of vital importance to our organization were 
acted upon during this session of the execu- 
tive council and a full report of same will 
be given to the membership through the 
pages of the official Journal and the minutes 
of the council meeting. 
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terest at stake. For organized labors prin- 
ciples when carried out are as strong and 
binding as any in the human family. This 
bond of brotherhood is what protects the 
members who compose the organization, and 
what benefits one benefits all, and what 
injures one affects every member of our 
Brotherhood, as the strength and protection 
of organized labor depends upon the intelli- 
gence and energy of its members. That’s 
business, and I repeat again that organized 
labor is a business proposition and there is 
no back door to escape it either. There- 
fore, we must organize, educate and co-op- 
erate to make possible the goal of the labor 
movement as a business institution, for old 
ideas as well as old ways and means are re- 
placed by new and modern methods and con- 
ditions, and in order to cope with changed 
conditions we are compelled to go after our 
unorganized craftsmen and impress on them 
the absolute necessity of joining with us 
like the patriots of the Revolutionary war 
that sacrificed home and all near and dear. 
But never sacrificed principle or justice when 
either were the issue. That sacrifice is what 
made possible our government and _ affili- 
ation of the states of our union, and the 
affiliation of our local unions make possible 
our International Brotherhood. That’s why 
I say that our organization is an economic 
business institution, legitimate and lawful 
and cannot be questioned, and an actual 
necessity to protect us against unlawful com- 
binations and stand by those who are fair 
to organized labor, either from an industrial 
or political viewpoint now and in the future. 


With kindly remembrance of the past as 
well as success now and in the future, is 
the wish of yours truly and fraternally. 
Thos. Nolan. 


REPRESENTATIVE W. J. COYLE. 


Leaving Kansas City for home I stopped 
off at London, Brockville, Smith Falls and 
Carleton Place, arriving in Montreal on 
Dec. 1. At London the writer met with 
Brother Corbett of the C. N. R. Central 
Region Federation relative to number of 
grievances affecting our members in this 
region. I am pleased to report that the 
majority of these cases have been adjusted 
satisfactory to our members. 


Of the two grievances still pending, we 
are of the opinion that they will be cleaned 
up before this appears in print. 

On arrival in Brockville, I got in touch 
with the officers of Lodge 742 relative to 
conditions existing in this shop, which are 
far from satisfactory. 

This matter has been taken up by the 
writer with the Federation officers and a 
plan of action agreed upon which will no 
doubt bring about results satisfactory to our 
members at this point. 

At Smith Falls, the writer had a noon 
meeting with our members and it was a 
pleasure to find the spirit of unity that 
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exists in this local. While the lodge is less 
than a year old, they have been successful 
in getting 100 per cent returns on all mat- 
ters taken up with the Company. Local 
325, Carleton Place, was found to be in good 
_condition with officers and members doing 
their part in carrying on the business of the 
lodge. A few days were spent in Montreal 
where I find that Lodge 134 has made good 
progress during the past few months. 


By the time this issue of our Journal 
reaches the members, old Father Time will 
have ushered in the New Year. While the 
New Year’s resolutions that we are fond 
of making and seldom keeping are in vogue, 


let every member make a resolution that 
he will go out and get a new member and, 
brothers, this is a resolution that you should 
make and keep. 


The non-union man is prone to judge our 
organization by the amount of interest 
shown by the members themselves. If 
every man will do his part, put his heart in 
the movement, our efforts will be crowned 
with success, and we can make 1927 the 
banner year for our International Brother- 
hood. 

With best wishes to the entire member 
ship for a happy and prosperous New Year, 
I am, fraternally yours, W. J. Coyle. 


Correspondence 


DIVISION NO. 4 RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 
DEPARTMENT. 


Montreal, Que., December 6th, 1926. 
Officers and Members Affiliated Crafts. 
Brothers Greeting: 


As intimated in previous circulars and 
by our monthly publication, we have con- 
tinued unceasingly in our efforts to bring 
our wage negotiations to a successful con- 
clusion. On account of complications cre- 
ated by other organizations engaged in like 


work, it has been most difficult to induce 


the various railway managements to con- 
cede anything lest that action be taken as 
a precedent and necessitate similar treat- 
ment to other classes of employes. How- 
ever, for some time past the president of 
the Canadian National railways has agreed 
very definitely that some special considera- 
tion was due the Federated Trades organiza- 
tions, our problem recently has been to 
make this actually effective. 

Today we are in receipt of a communica- 
tion from the Canadian National railways 
which reads as follows: 

Mr. R. J. Tallon, President, Division 

No. 4, 

Dear Sir: 

I enclose herewith a copy of a notice that 
is being posted at all shops, roundhouses 
and repair tracks in Canada, early on Mon- 
day morning next, the contents of which 
are self-explanatory. 

I also attach for your information a copy 
of a statement that we propose to furnish 
to the press for publication on Monday 
morning the 6th instant. 

Yours truly, 
S. J. Hungerford, 
Vice-President. 

The notice reads as fol'ows: 

“Effective December 8th, 1926, the prem- 
ium payment plan which is now in vogue 
at certain shops on the system will be 
abolished and thereafter all employes cover- 
ed by wage agreement No. 6, between the 
Railway Association of Canada and _ the 
Federated Shop trades, will be paid the 
hourly rates specified in said agreement, 


and in addition will be given a bonus of 
two cents (.02c) per hour, in lieu of the 
premiums previously paid to employes work- 
ing under the premium payment plan.” 


In this connection we desire to stress the 
fact that this action in no way is a com- 
promise on our wage negotiations. 


It states that the company are abandon- 
ing their bonus or contract system as was 
in effect on the Central Region, they are 
accepting full responsibility for this action, 
on the principle that, inasmuch as these pay- 
ments were purely voluntary on their part 
they have the full option of discontinuing 
them. 

However, as we have always ‘been in- 
structed to oppose this system as being 
detrimental to the best interest of our mem- 
bership, the company is entitled to our full 
co-operation and no doubt will get our 
whole-hearted support in surmounting any 
difficulties which may arise in connection 
with this change. 

In this connection they are applying a 
flat two (2c) cent increase to all employed 
in our various classifications over the en- 
tire system, an amount approximately 
$860,000. 

Your committee are continuing to im- 
press upon other railway managements the 
necessity of improving the conditions of our 
membership, and hope before we are 
through, to report something really  sub- 
stantial for men on all roads. Fraternally 
yours, R. J. Tallon, President; Chas. Dickie, 
Secy-Treas., Division No. 4 Railway Em- 
ployes Dept. 


: , Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We are about to start a new year, and I 
feel that it would be well for many in our 
organization to resolve to do better in fu- 
ture than they have in the past. Paying 
dues regularly does not make a man a good 
union man, when a fellow lets the other 
fellow do all the little things that are neces- 
sary for to benefit the membership of a 
lodge, he has no one’s interest at heart but 
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Dear Sir and Brother: 


Enclosed you will find two pictures of 
the float that took part in the Navy day 
parade here on October 27, 1926. 


The boiler is a reproduction of the White 


Forster boiler, that is manufactured by the 


Babcock & Wilcox company, and is used in 
the navy on destroyers and fast cruisers. 


The reproduction is made out of light 
iron and was made by the members of Local 
No. 19, at Philadelphia, Pa., navy yard. 
Yours fraternally, David L. Keay, Cor. Sec- 
Treas. 


his own and should stop to think of the day 
that perhaps he would like someone to in- 
terest themselves in him. 


When at a meeting of your lodge you 
should always see that those who have as- 
sisted you are given due credit, don’t lose 
your speech and-act as if you are glued to 
your seat, get up and pay your respects 
to those that were good enough to go out 
of their way to assist you when you needed 
assistance, that the least you may do and 
if you do that much you will always be in 
a position to seek another favor. Success 
and happiness are like shadows. When 
pursued they are constantly just ahead of 
us, but when we secure both then they be- 
come a very part of ourselves. 


Our membership has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to strengthen their forces and se- 
cure conditions that they should enjoy, al- 
Ways ask the other fellow what lodge he is 
a member of, if he has no card, let him 
know he can become a member of your 
lodge and if every member troubled himself 
this much our ranks would be strengthened 


” 


and once again we would be in a position 
to assert ourselves. 

In closing I might say that L. 163 has 
arranged for re-burial of J. Sidney Harrison 
and that by time this journal is issued he 
will be buried in Flower Hill cemetery. 


In conclusion I wish the entire membership 
of our organization a happy and prosperous 
New Year. Yours fraternally, D. J. Mce- 
Guinness, S. L., 163. 


Miles City, Mont. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It is with regret that we, the members of 
Lodge 520, wish to announce the deaths of 
Edwin J. Gluyas, father of our esteemed 
Brother R. S. Gluyas, of Lodge 520. Alsa 
the death of Mrs. Michael Corcoran, mother 
of our esteemed Brother Wm. Corcoran of 
Lodge 520. The members of Lodge 520 wish 
to express their heartfelt sympathy to 
these loyal brothers, and may the Almighty 
God console them in their sad hours of be- 
reavement. Fraternally yours, P. J. Galla- 
gher, S., L. 520. 
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CHARLES F. SCOTT 
International Secretary-Treasurer 


Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Wish to announce that our Brother Wm. 
Elberson of our Lodge has lost his father, 
A. G. Elberson, at the age of 68 years. He 
died Nov. 22 and was employed as locomo- 
tive engineer on the Duluth Mesabe & North- 
ern. He passed away quite sudden as no 
news had been received prior to his death. 
May the Lord preserve those bereaved and 
keep them from harm. Fraternally yours, 
Charles Risch, S., L. 528. 


Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Wish to announce that Brother Albert St 
Mars received a message stating the death 
of his brother Louis St Mars in a hospital 
at Great Falls, Mont. Mr. St Mars had been 
in poor health for some time and Albert had 
made him a visit only last month. He con- 
ducted a store near Great Falls. This is 
the third time within the last six weeks 
that death has left its work in the St Mars 
family. Albert lost his brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law during this period. May the 
Lord bless and keep them in good health 
and from harm. Fraternally yours, Charles 
Risch, §S., L. 528. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It is with deep regret that Lodge No. 39 
announces the death of Brother Fred Sun- 
kel, who died Sunday, November the 21st. 
We, his brother members, extend to his 
wife and family our heartfelt sympathy in 
their hour of sorrow, and pray that God may 


help them to bear their trial with fortitude. 
May he rest in peace. Fraternally yours, M. 
Gabbitt, Secretary Local No. 39. 


Victoria, B. C., Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased our Almighty God to call 
to rest our esteemed Brother James Harlin 
Maclew, who passed away November 30, 
1926, barely 27 years of age. He was a 
loving husband and a popular member of 
Local No. 191. May he rest in peace. Fra- 
ternally yours, P. W. Wilson. 


Elkhart, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased Almighty God in His Di- 
vine wisdom to remove from our midst our 
dear beloved Brother Alois Schnepf, who 
died Oct. 26, 1926, and we, the members of 
Hope Lodge No. 192, extend to this dear 
brother’s wife our heartfelt sympathy in 
this their sad hour of bereavement and com- 
mend them to Him, who knoweth all things 
best. Yours fraternally, F. E. Holderman, 
R. S., Hope Lodge, 192. 


Elkhart, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Dr. G. W. Hanenstein, well known physi- 
cian of Elkhart county since 1893, and broth- 
er to Bro. R. R. Hanenstein of Hope Lodge 
192, died Nov. 8, 1926. Death was caused 
by streptococcus poisoning. Yours fraternal- 
ly, F. E. Holderman, R. S., Hope Lodge, 192. 


Clifton Forge, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Heavenly Father, in 
His infinite wisdom, to call from this world, 
to the great beyond, the beloved father of 
Brother B. H. Durvin, and we extend Brother — 
Durvin our heartfelt sympathy, who has sus- 
tained a great loss, commending him to the 
God of all comfort and love, who maketh 
no mistakes. Committee: A. R. Kent, S. W. 
Justice, E. O. Humphries. 


Clifton Forge, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased our Heavenly Father in 
his infinite wisdom to call from this world 
to the great beyond the beloved mother of 
Brother J. C. Sirles, and, 


We feel that the community has lost an 
esteemed citizen whose exemplary Chris- 
tian life deserves the commendation of all. 
We extend our love and sympathy to the 
bereaved family—Committee: A. R. Kent, 
S. W. Justice, E. O. Humphries. 


Clifton Forge, Wa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased the Heavenly Father to re-- 
move from this world, to the great beyond, 
the beloved father of our Brother R. L. 
Johnson, and we extend Brother Johnson 
our heartfelt sympathy, who has sustained 
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a great loss, commending him to the God 
of all comfort, who maketh no mistakes. 
—Committee: A. R. Kent, S. W. Justice, 
E. O. Humphries. 


Clifton Forge, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased the Heavenly Father, in 
his infinite wisdom to call from this earth, 
to the great beyond, the beloved mother of 
our Brother J. W. Thurston, and we extend 
Brother Thurston our heartfelt sympathy 
who has sustained a great loss, commend- 
ing him to the God of all comfort, who 
maketh no mistakes.—Committee: A. R. 
Kent, S. W. Justice, E. O. Humphries. 


Clifton Forge, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
On the evening of December fifth, 1926, 


our Heavenly Father in his wise providence 
removed from this world our esteemed 
brother and faithful official of the C. & O., 
E. L. Thomas, and in the calling home of 
this dear brother the church he loved, the 
community in which he was a good neigh- 
which was always dear to him, have sus- 
bor and citizen and especially his home, 
tained a distinct and keenly felt loss, and 
Mountain Village Lodge No. 238, Clifton 
Forge, Virginia, in regular. session as- 
sembled, December 8th, 1926, and put on 
record its high esteem and sincere appre- 
ciation of Brother Thomas, a former mem- 
ber of this local, and as a devout and con- 
sistent Christian man, and that the heart- 
felt sympathy of this local,be conveyed to 
the bereaved family in this their hour of 
sadness.—Committee: A. R. Kent, S. W. 
Justice, E. O. Humphries. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolution of sympathy: 


Members. 

Brother George Dutton, member of Lodge 
eo Escanaba, Mich., died November 25, 

Brother EK. L. Thomas, member of Lodge 
238, Clifton Forge, Va., died recently. 

Brother Alois Schnepf, member of Lodge 
192, Elkhart, Ind., died Oct. 26, 1926. 

Brother Fred Sunkel, member of Lodge 
39, Oakland, Calif., died Nov. 21, 1926. 


Relatives of Members. 

Miss Minnie Erickson, sister of Brother 
EK. HE. Erickson, F. S., Lodge 3, St. Paul, 
Minn., died recently. 

Mother of Brother J. W. Thurston, mem- 
ber of Lodge 238, Clifton Forge, Va., died 
recently. 

Father of Brother R. L. Johnson, member 
of Lodge 238, Clifton Forge, Va., died re- 
cently. 


Mother of Brother J. C. Sirles, member 
of Lodge 238, Clifton Forge, Va., died re- 
cently. 

Father of Brother B. H. Durvin, member 
of Lodge 238, Clifton Forge, Va., died re- 
cently. 


Brother of Brother R. R. Hanenstein, mem- 
ber of Lodge 192, Elkhart, Ind., died Nov. 
8, 1926. 


Father of Brother R. S. Gluyas, member 
of. Lodge 520, Miles City, Mont., died re- 
cently. 


Mother of Brother Wm. Corcoran, member 
of Lodge 520, Miles City, Mont., died re- 
cently. 


Father of Brother Wm. Elberson, member 
of Lodge 528, Deer Lodge, Mont., died 
Nov. 22, 1926. 

Brother of Brother Albert St. Mars, mem- 
ber of Lodge 528, Deer Lodge, Mont., died 
recently. 

Brother James Harlin Maclew, member of 
Lodge 191, Victoria, B. C., Can., died Novem- 
ber 30, 1926. 


Technical Articles 


PATTERNS FOR BOXES. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


The great masses of our tradesmen are 
roughing-in-men—they do the erecting, and 
must content themselves with more force 
than men who do more delicate work in the 
shop. These folks soon get accustomed to 
their slap-together jobs; that when called 
on to do the most simple job outside of 
their regular work—they make a terrible 
mess of it. 


Possibly the making of square cornered 
boxes, tanks, pans, hoppers, etc., ranks next 
to just the plain straight work. Even on 
these relatively simple and straight objects 
—it is amazing how some. men can botch 
them up by not going at them right. What 
is still worse most of these roughing in men 
never try to improve their weak places. 
Each one in his own secret heart has hopes 
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of becoming a job foreman; a shop fore- 
man or superintendent some day. But what 
does his superior say: 


Each foreman, draftsman, superintendent, 
etc., must be a teacher to other men—they 
must be qualified to plan out—to design— 
to correctly interpret blue prints; and to 
tell their men in clear picture language 
what they want done and how it must be 
done. In addition a man must be neat and 
accurate in his work, because if he is not, 
none of his other men can look up to a 
foreman as a “better man.” Every em- 
ployer knows, there is no use in advancing 
one of his own men—if he cannot command 
the high respect of the others. Where men 
only obey a foreman because of his big 
stick—or authority—that influence’ to 
achieve is never present. AS a result 
a low standard of workmanship is gradu- 
ally brought about. 


Men who are crude in their work can 
find no better method of correcting this 
evil—than to take a comprehensive. train- 
ing in laying out drafting. This has lots of 
advantages, and men who are continually 
criticised or those who are ashamed of their 
own work will find this training to help 
them in a thousand ways. 


We shall start this new series of prob- 
lems with the plain square box indicated 
in sketch No. 1. Nearly everybody knows 
how to develop a simple box like this— 
still there are some well seasoned mechan- 
ics who spend their life roughing in work, 
that have to worry around considerable, 
still others spoil its workmanship appear- 
ance in one way or another. Men accus- 
tomed to such work, can of course, turn 
them out like hot cakes and each is a per- 
fect job. 


Now in making shallow pans, boxes, 
tanks, etc., from an inch or so to about six 
inches deep, the general practice is to cut 
out the entire pattern from one sheet of 
metal. Thus, in our case we have a pan 
12 inches wide, 20 inches long and 4 inches 
deep. Now on ordinary thickness of metal 
the pattern can be layed out as we show, 
where the corners will be waste. 


The thickness of the metal generally gov- 
erns the seams made at the corners, and 
the size of pan or box together with the 
thickness of the metal governs the style of 
reinforcement along the top edge. Some- 
times a wooden box is metal lined as at a, 
of details “A,” when a top edge is allowed 
for hammering over to nail down. Or in 
small pans, the hemmed edge b, is often 
used. But no doubt, the wired edge is the 
most popular of all with the lighter metals. 
Here we lay out the pattern to net measure- 
ments as our layout shows. Then we al- 
low an additional edge equal to 2% times 
the thickness of the wire or rod. Observe, 
if. we use a %-inch rod, the wire edge 
would be equal to %-inch wide since 214%4x 
w%4— 55-inch. This will be just enough to 


’' Curve around the wire and close against the 


side of pan. 


Observe a full circumference of the 
%-inch rod would be equal to 3.14x4—.78 
or about 25-32 inch. But since we measure 
to the very top of the wire, a portion equal 
to about 1-16 or so is not needed, since only 
a fraction over half of the rod is covered 
then by the roll. However, by allowing 2% 
times the diameter of all rods or wires or 
pipe sizes, a perfect roll can be made. Most 
workmen spoil the pan on enclosing the 
wire, by allowing an unequal edge to, shape 
itself around the wire. Near the corners, 
the edge is short, while toward the middle, 
the flange material is increased. This 
makes a pan with an uneven top edge, and 
the sides also look bad. 


On other jobs, a flat band iron bar is en- 
closed as at d, while where greater stiffen- 
ing is required an angle bar is riveted in 
place as at e. However, each of these 
methods of reinforcing the top edge is gov- 
erned by practical judgment—what the pan 
is used for, the resistance it must support— 
the general practice of the shop, etc. In 
regards to making the seams on the cor- 
ners, the more popular seams are made as 
at f and g of detail “B.” This is more for 
lighter metal, although heavy metal can also 
be flanged as at f. But in either case, edges 
accordingly must also be allowed where 
we show a clear cut away corner. On 
heavier metal as 20-gauge and heavier the 
corners are now being welded more and 
more. Each shop making more and more 
use of its welding outfit, and so corne:s 
are welded as at h. On jobs where con- 
siderable stress is met with, then angle 
iron bars as at i, are riveted in the corners, 
which loans strength as well as weight. 


We should say that it takes considerable 
skill to make good seams as at f and g. 
Most workmen have the idea to use a large 
wide seam, they will naturally have a 
strong joint. But the facts are, that to use 
comparatively narrow flange edges as the 
type f, a much better job can be made. 
That is of course, the width of the flange 
is governed by the thickness of the rivet. 
In most work to allow only 1% times the 
thickness of the rivet a sufficiently wide 
edge is made on each side of the rivet line. 
To allow too wide an edge only gives trou- 
ble in making the metal lay up tightly. In 
the flanging process it stretches and this 
can seldom be worked out satisfactorily. 


The same is true of seams as at g, for 
thin metal a narrow seam of not over 
1g-inch is necessary as the metal becomes 
heavier to possibly 16-gauge, then a % to 
¥-inch edge may be necessary. But it is 
seldom such double seams are used on metal 
heavier than 20-gauge. For such a \%4 to 
5-16-inch seam holds all that will ever be 
expected of it. In fact, small edges are 
easier hammered over, and they always 
present a neater appearance. 
do more with narrow edges than with wide 


A person can ~ 
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ones, mainly in taking out buckles, and it 
will always lay up well. 


Tanks with high sides as in sketch No. .2, 
have a different element entering, mainly in 
the laying out process. Here to lay out a 
pattern as we did for No. 1, the metal 
wasted in the corners would be consider- 
able. The guiding factor is generally, 
which is the best economics—to waste some 
metal, or to make seams. If it is more 
efficient as well as better workmanship to 
make several long seams along the several 
corners; then that is best. But if appear- 
ance is of no importance and waste is 
slight; then tanks are made of consider- 
able depth like we show at No. 1. 


However, the better practice is on all 
such tanks or boxes as at No. 2, to layout 
the pattern as we show at the right. Here 
the sides and the bottom are made of one 
sheet, while the ends are seamed on by one 
method or another as indicated by details 
“B.” In making boxes this way, the ends 
can generally be set in easier than the 
sides, since long seams are always more 
awkward to handle than short ones. On 
quite large tanks, the bottom is generally 
made separate, and the sides and ends are 
built in by seaming, riveting or welding. 


Where tanks are made of metal where 
thickness is a factor as at detail “C,” then 
always seek to use inside measurements, 
unless outside measurements are specified. 
In this case we see a %-inch difference is 
made by using %-inch metal. Observe, in 
the bending process, the jaws of the brake 
are clamped on the line, so a right angle 
bend causes the metal to stretch to form 
the bend. 


Flaring Pans as at No. 8 are also some- 
thing every mechanic must make. Some 
workmen have difficulty in arriving at the 
flare and so make one side of a greater 
slope than others. Such work always in- 
dicates a lack of geometrical knowledge of 
measurements. It would seem rather of- 
fensive to tell many a mechanic 25 to 35 
years old that he does not even know how 
to measure his work—but still, I am sure 
nearly every reader can point to such in- 
stances in their own lives as well as others 
at some time or other. I have seen many 
men at the bench and in the school room 
who could not lay out a flaring pan as we 
show at No. 3. 


There are still a larger number of men 
who will make the pan—that is they will 
make something; but it is not according to 
measurements in every particular. So many 
when told to get out a flaring pan as we 
show in No. 3, which is 4 inches high—they 
make the sides 4 inches. In most cases 
accurate check-ups are not made and if it 
is found a bit shallower than specified it is 
ascribed to the wire edge—it took more 
material around the wire than they figured. 
But this is wrong, and may be they were 
short there also. 


In most cases, mechanics merely accept 


the height specified or 4 inches in this case. 
They do not draw a part side elevation view 
as we show at “D.” Men who can figure 
the slant line of a triangle don’t need to 
draw the elevation; but still fewer know 
how to do this, rather than do it. Thus, if 
our height is 4 inches and our flare is 2 
inches, the true length of the sides will be: 


4x4—16 
2xo-— 4 
20 


Now to extract the square root from the 
sum of the square of the altitude and the 
base, we have: 


V20—4.5 inches as the length of side. 


To this must be added the edge for re- 
inforcement, if a 3-16 wire is used; then 
214x3-16—15-32 inch, or practically %4 inch. 
The idea in laying out such flaring pans, is 
to first determine correct measurements for 
the slant height, and the wire allowance. 
Using mathematics is more accurate than 
using geometrical diagrams, since the pen- 
cil thickness always allows for inaccura- 
cies. 


Next lay out the bottom 12x20 inches in 
this case and draw the lines. Then add the 
side lines 414 inches, after which add the 
wire edge. The flare is measured over 
whatever it should be. Most measurements 
for such work is given for outside top 
measurements, since the pan must fit in 
given places. Hence to use a 3-16 wire, and 
say thin metal of 26 gauge, the roll will 
measure about %4 inch, but for safety we 
call it 5-16 inches. Then two rolls, one on 
each side will be % inch and if our top 
could measure, say 2454x165¢, with 2-inch 
flare and 4 inches deep, we can easily ar- 
rive at our bottom measurements of 12x20 
inches. From the square lines the 2-inch 
flare is measured over, and that gives the 
bevel cut. Edges can also be allowed as 
becomes the seam made. 


The main reason such simple articles give 
trouble to workmen, is that they have never 
thought-out the geometry on which such 
work is based. Men who do things by mem- 
ory or not even that have no opinion of 
basic principles, and so no big accomplish- 
ments can be expected of them. Geometry 
requires visualization and visualization can 
only be acquired by practice drafting and 
the making of models. 


Square Hoppers as at No. 4, are quite 
similar to the flaring pan, only the depth 
is increased. Work of this kind can be laid 
out in several ways, but in general; the 
seams are made on the corners, thus using 
only one pattern for the sides. 


The main item in such work is to deter- 
mine the true slant length of the sides. 
Hence a half elevation is often drawn, 
where A-B is the depth; while A-C is half 
of the large base, and B-D is of the small 
base. Then, C-D is the true length of the 
sides. This can also be determined mathe- 
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maticaMy, where we subtract B-D from 
A-C, as 10—5=—5 inches of flare. The depth 
is 24 inches, so we find the sum of the 
squares of the base and altitude and then 


extract the square root. Thus: 
24x24—576 
5x 5== 25 


——— 


V 601—24.51 inches. 


This is the true length of C-D of our half 
elevation, and is used to set out the pattern 
by measuring on line A”-B” as 24.51 inches. 
From this center line, square out lines D-G 
and C-E, measuring 5 inches as B”-D and 
B”-G, also measure 10 inches as A”-E and 
A”-C. This enables drawing the hip line 
C-D and E-G, and is the pattern. This can 
be cut out, and others marked off, or as 
many sides as desired can be added. This 
can also be done in several ways. 

One way is to use E-C as radius, and 
strike an arc as at F. Then use G as cen- 
ter, and G-C as radius cross arc at F. Then 
‘use G-D as radius, and strike arc at H, after 
which use the hip line E-G as radius, mark 
eff the line F-H. 

Another way is to use E as center and 
strike an arc, crossing center lines as at 
A”. Next reset compass to the intersec- 
tion on hip E-G to A” as radius, strike an 
arc as shown. This enables drawing line 
E-F through the intersection. This method, 
works on the principle of drawing G-E-F 
to the same bevel as the angle G-H-C con- 
tains. After this G-H is drawn parallel to 
E-F. 

Still another way is to use the sweep 


method, similar to a pitched cover where 


the arc passes through the corner of the 
hips. For this a quarter plan is drawn and 
in picking the hip line Z-C of plan and set- 
ting as A-Z’ of side elevation. Then line 
Z’-X will be the true length, while Z’-D’ is 
the true length of hip. So that by extend- 
ing the center line A”-B” to Z”, which is 
equal to the side elevation line C-X, we can 


Educational 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES IN 
By Fannia 


Il. The Unexpected Meeting. 

The worker’s wife is waiting for her hus- 
band in the evening. All day long she has 
been busy—cooking, cleaning, caring for 
the children. But knowing that her hus- 
band, too, is wholly devoted to this pur- 


pose—of having the family happy—she has — 


been stimulated to greater efforts. It is 
within her province to make her husband 
happy, she feels, and so she prepares the 
Meal that he likes best, sets the table at- 
tractively, has the children freshen them- 
selves so that their brightness will add to 
the pleasure of dinner, tells them to have 
their marks ready so that daddy can see 


then use Z” as center and Z”-E as radius, 
and strike the arcs through which points 
F and C, also radius Z”-G will strike arcs 
for H and D to pass through. In this way 
the pattern can be developed much the 
Same as those of a tapering pipe. 

Another method that can be employed is 
triangulation, although in -.the last two 
methods we have used semblances of it. 
From this it is evident that there are nu- 
merous ways of accomplishing the same 
thing—much like killing a cat. You can 
shoot it, poison it, chloroform it, burn it, 
etc., etc. Each method will effectively do 
its work in the end; all of which teaches 
us to use the most direct method. 

So many tradesmen have this fever so 
bad, that they cannot muster enough pa- 
tience to do their work accurately or neatly, 
especially in drawing. It is a common prac- 
tice to see perfectly good drawings ruined 
by impatient finishing. They prefer not to 
use compasses to describe true arcs, or to 
use the proper methods for drawing straight 
lines, but rather sketch them in with a 
rough free hand. They think that goes a 
moment quicker; but at the same time they 
spoil their entire work it is botched up. 


How many readers could point to in- 
stances in their daily work—where the 
‘“botching-up” was done in finishing by try- 
ing to be just a little too direct—to save 
a few extra movements or applications and 
the desire to do it all with one tool or 
machine; rather than in recognized practice. 
Some men are naturally crude and heavy of 
hand, and others their hard and heavy work 
saps out all their strength that might be 
applied to self improvement. However, 
every mechanic, no matter how crude, or 
sloppy in his work can become neat, ac- 
curate and efficient—providing if he wants 
to do this bad enough. All he needs to de 
is take a good drafting course of lessons, 
and to stay on the job—to faithfully re- 
produce those lessons in his daily work. 


ial Department 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 
M. Cohn. 


how good they have been in school. 

Everything is ready now. The children 
have been sniffing the cooking, but they 
have been told that they must hold their 
appetites in check. The wife is expecting 
a compensation for her labor in the pleasure 
she will have when she sees the family 
about the table, everyone responding to the 
homelike atmosphere, and husband, children 
—the family—all happy. 

But the husband is delayed. Looking 
through the window does: not bring him. 
The children, impatiently awaiting daddy, 
jump at every knock and are disappointed 
with even a usually most welcome friend. 


Their happy expressions gradually ° give 
place to looks of disappointment. They 
grow restless and begin to clamor for their 
food. An exchange of unpleasant remarks 
follows. Mother no longer urges them to 
watch for daddy through the window, but 
instead commands them to await him. Her 
face, sad and annoyed, frightens the chil- 
dren. They do not question or complain 
any more, but find an outlet for their dis- 
appointment in quarrels with each other. 


The already impatient mother is annoyed 
by this. She sharply commands them to be 
quiet. The carefully laid table becomes a 
source of irritation to all of them, still 
further exciting their appetites, and con- 
trasting their pleasant expectations of a 
half-hour before with their disappointment 
now. 


A neighbor steps in and unintentionally 
adds to the wife’s irritatioon by her sur- 
prise that the family has not yet eaten 
dinner. She and her husband are on their 
way to the movies and have come to invite 
the family to join them. 


An hour has passed. The children are 
really hungry now and the mother feels 
she cannot compel them to wait any longer. 
Just then a knock is heard at the door— 
and it is opened to reveal the druggist’s 
boy with a telephone message from the 
husband. An unexepctedly called meeting 
of the local’s executive board made it im- 
possible for him to come home to dinner. 


Bitterly irritated, the wife clears the table 
and serves the food in the kitchen. The 
children, affected by their mother’s mood, 
are silent. Dishes are slammed about and 
the unpleasant meal is not a long one. 
The wife eats little for she is reflecting 
angrily on her disappointment. The child- 
ren hurry away as soon as they have fin- 
ished eating, and escape to their beds— 
most welcome refuges now from that tense 
atmosphere. 


Hours later, long after the wife’s bed 
time, a knock at the door arouses the wife 
from her bitter thoughts. She opens the 
door. Her husband appears with his usu- 
ally cordial greeting, his arms outstretched 
to embrace her. He is given a cold angry 
reception which he cannot understand. 
Worried, he asks—has anything happened 
to the children. Here the wife loses her 
temper—his air of innocence is too much 
for her. Doesn’t he realize what it has 
meant to her and the children—how she was 
tortured this evening while waiting for 
him? Doesn’t he appreciate what the 
family gathering means to her after a hard 
day’s work at housekeeping to make the 
family’s life happy? 

Her husband expresses his unpleasant 
surprise at this outburst—at his lack of 
consideration for her and the children, at 
his failure to realize how the long evening 
affected them. But, he asks, where was 
he? Hasn’t he been spending the evening 
in the interest of the family? Was he 
looking for pleasure for himself? As a 
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member of the executive board of his local 
union, he is subject to call at any time to 
attend a special meeting. Wasn’t he as 
disappointed as his wife that he couldn’t 
have dinner at home with her and the 
children? But if an emergency arose in 
his local, and he was called on to forego 
his pleasure, he did it. His wife must 
know that the family’s well-being depends 
upon the strength of the union. He had 
to go. 

Oh, says she, he is always giving his 
first attention to the union and little con- 
sideration to her and the children. Is the 
union more important to him than their 
family life? How long, she wonders, will 
she be the victim of her husband’s activities 
in the union. She can’t understand why he 
is so anxious to be active. She thinks that 


he is doing enough for his union by paying 


his dues and meeting other financial obliga- 
tions. She can’t understand why the offi- 
cers who are paid don’t do all these jobs. 


After a few attempts to explain, the hus- 
band waves his hands helplessly and at- 
tributes her ignorance to “womanhood’— 
“a woman is only a woman.” 
desire, he feels, is to put the home above 
everything else, forgetting that the husband 
must make that happy home possible, a 
possibility which depends upon his earning 
capacity and his leisure. He knows that 
an improvement in either of these can be 
achieved only through the strength of the 
trade union movement of which he, as a 
wage earner is a member and that, conse- 
quently, any time he gives to his union is 
very valuable to him. 


Il. Where Troubles Begin. 


It is at this point that the difficulties 
between husband wife arise. He, actively 
engaged in the organization, has learned 
the importance of the union, and knows 
that the movement has made it possible 
for him to get a larger return of what he 
has produced and shorter hours and thus en- 
abled him to give more attention to his 
family. He knows that the movement has 
made it possible for him to develop his 
innate capacity for leadership, and has 
strengthened in him an altruistic outlook 
on life. 
union movement has given him 
social structure as a worker and a citizen. 
His outlook on life has been broadened. 


But what has been done to keep his wife 
and all other married women enlightened on 
these subjects? Often when a young man 
and young woman marry, the wife is more 
advanced—the husband feels it an honor 


A woman’s— 


~ 


He has learned the place his trade - 
in our. 


to have her marry him. Several years of 


married life elapse and a few children come, 
the woman occupied all the while with her 
family affairs—with “domestic science,” the 


man at the same time, as in the case above 


described, being active in his union. 
has now become the 


He 


ward. When she makes some suggestion 


in his affairs, he says good-naturedly—‘“Oh, 


“superior intellect.” 
He has developed and she remained back- 
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well, what do you, a woman, a housewife, 
know about all these things?” The develop- 
ment is a perfectly natural one—but it 
comes as a great shock to her that she is 
not up-to-date in her ideas. 


No matter what the well paid masculine 
writers on the woman question may say, 
those of us who know women do not doubt 
for a moment that they can respond to 
ideals and are ready to make sacrifices for 
them. But how can we enlighten the house- 
wife, wife of a trade unionist about the labor 
movement to arouse her enthusiasm in it? 
Women are never accused of lack of curi- 
osity. The faculty might be utilized in the 
most constructive and enlightening manner. 
But where to get a teacher? 


Does the husband willingly share his trade 
union experiences with his wife? Seldom. 
How many times have we heard a wife try- 
ing to get information from her husband 
about his trade union activities, about the 
problems which he must solve only to be 
told—sometimes good-naturedly, sometimes 
impatiently—“Oh, I’m always busy with 
trade union problems. I don’t want to take 
them into my home. I want to forget about 
them for a while. Let’s talk about some- 
thing else.”’ 


It’s quite natural—all of us want our 
minds turned away from our daily problems. 
But the good husband does not realize that 
while he, occupied with trade union prob- 


lems most of the time, wants leave of them 
when he is home, his wife has had none 
of them. She doesn’t know much about the 
labor movement and yet is eager to share 
his problems with her husband, instinctively 
feeling it would bring her closer to him. 

What is to be done? Here is a problem! 
Is there no way of enlightening the women 
on the trade union movement without wait- 
ing for their husbands to do the teaching? 
We know from experience that husband and 
wife will gladly discuss subjects on which 
they are both equally enlightened, and 
willingly accept each other’s advice. But 
each is reluctant to teach the other. 

The solution for this problem is not easy 
to find, but not impossible. It requires 
careful consideration which we will attempt 
to give it in another article. In that con- 
sideration the suggestions of others would 
be valuable. 


We may suggest in the meantime, however, 
that the application of domestic science and 
time saving devices will relieve wives of 
much of the drudgery of their work and so 
free them for such enlightenment. The 
problem must then be approached from a 
psychological and an economic point of 
view, in the light of present day conditions 
and with a confidence that women are sus- 
ceptible of enlightenment and that the en- 
thusiasm they display for many _ other 
causes can be won for the labor movement. 
—Labor Age. 


SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH. 
By Irving Fischer. 
Professor of Economics, Yale University. F 


The Flowing Streams of Money and Goods. 

In the last short story we saw how in- 
flation and deflation work. They raise and 
lower the cost of living,—in other words, 
lower and raise the purchasing power of 
money. : 

But if we want to get a full picture of all 
the causes which influence the purchasing 
power money, we must not forget the other 
factors in the “equation of exchange.” 


Although the chief cause for the ups and 
downs of prices is usually to be found in 
the quantity of currency, nevertheless, some- 
times the velocity of circulation and some- 
times the volume of trade are also causes. 

But it is a curious fact, recently shown 
by Mr. Carl Snyder of the Federal Reserve 
bank of New York, that the ordinary month 
to month fluctuations in these two causes— 
velocity and trade—largely offset each other. 
The two go up together and go down to- 
gether. That is when money circulates 
fast goods circulate fast in trade, and when 
one of these two slows up the other does too. 

We know that, other things equal, every 
increase of velocity would raise prices and 
every decrease would lower them. We also 
know that, other things equal, every in- 
crease in the volume of trade would lower 
prices and every decrease raise them. That 


is, any change in trade influences prices in 
exactly the opposite way to that of the 
same change in velocity. 

But other things never do remain the 
same. It is because velocity and trade thus 
both increase together or both decrease to- 
gether, and because their influences’ on 
prices are opposite, that whatever effect on 
the price level either would otherwise have 
is almost entirely offset by the almost ex- 
actly equal and opposite effect of the oscil- 
lations of the other. 

So these short time, or month to month, 
fluctuations of trade and of the velocity of 
money may be almost left out of account. 
But we still have left the long time, or year 
to year, changes in these two causes. 


These long time changes in velocity are 
not very great. Velocity tends, in the long 
run, to remain fairly constant. Although it 
is constantly fluctuating up and down like 
the waves of the sea, it keeps a fairly con- 
stant level, just as the sea does. 

The average man keeps his average dollar 
about two weeks. That is, the average time 
between receiving a dollar and spending it 
is about two weeks. Some dollars, of courss, 
are spent within an hour after they are re- 
ceived. But some dollars are. kept in poc- 
kets or stockings for years. The average 
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dollar tarries about a fortnight with each 
person before it goes on its way circulating 
from person to person. 


An average stay of two weeks means that 
the average dollar visits about twenty-five 
pockets or tills in a year. It travels faster 
in times of prosperity and slower in times 
of depression; it travels faster in the city 
and slower in the country. But the two 
weeks’ average is maintained approximately. 
The reason is that the average man finds 
it wasteful to keep much money idle months 
at a time; while on the other hand, it would 
be a physical impossibility to spend every 
dollar within a day after it is received. As 
a matter of convenience, then, the velocity 
seldom wanders far from forty or fifty times 
a year, but it does fluctuate. 


So far as it does tend to change at all in 
the long run, it tends slowly to increase, 
but not as fast as the other cause. 


As already stated in the Ninth Short 
Story, the volume of trade generally tends 
continually to increase with the increase of 
population and the progress of invention 
and civilization. This steady growth of 
trade tends to lower the level of prices 
whenever the quantity of currency fails to 
keep pace with the expansion of trade. Such 
a fall of prices, due to trade expanding with- 
out a corresponding expansion of currency, 
occurred after the Civil war, and it’ may 
occur a few years from now after the World 


affected by just two influences: 


war, although the first few years after that 
war showed an opposite price movement. 


We see, then, that the price level is chiefly 
the long 
time changes in the volume of trade, and 
the changes in the quantity of currency. 
The volume of trade is usually tending 
steadily to drag prices down, while the 
quantity of currency is usually tending to 
boost them, but sometimes tending the other 
way. It is the only big unsteady influence. 


When the gold mines of California were 
opened seventy-five years ago, the world 
was flooded with gold and this inflation 
raised prices. When in 1896 the new cya- 
nide process again flooded the world with 
gold, prices rose again. When in the Civil 
war Uncle Sam paid his bills by printing 
the paper “greenbacks” prices rose again. 
When during the World war the same thing 
was done in Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, 
France, and many other countries, prices 
soared thousands, millions, and in the case 
of Germany, billions of times. Inflation of 
the currency may come from gold discov- 
eries and processes, from increased bank 
credit (as when the Federal Reserve System 
came in), from paper money issues in war 
time, and from other causes. 


In a nut shell, the price level rises when 
currency increases faster than trade, and 
falls when trade increases faster than cur- 
rency. 


Co-Operation 


CO-OPERATIVES CUT PRICE OF BREAD. 


A rise in the price of bread is a serious 
matter for European British workers, for 
bread plays an even greater part in their 
diet than it does in this country. But 
serious profiteering at the expense has been 
made almost impossible by their powerful 
co-operative movement. Just as trade union 
gains are reflected in the wages even of 
the unorganized workers, so a strong co- 
Operative movement throws its protection 
even over those workers who do not deal 
with it. 

Recently the private baking associations 
in several English cities decided upon a 
rise in the price of bread. The co-operative 
societies, however, concerned not about the 
extent of the profits they could make but 
rather about the service and protection they 
could render to their members, refused to 
join in the move and continued to sell bread 
at the old price. In this way they not only 
served their own members, but their posi- 
tion as powerful competitors of the private 
bakers compelled the latter to keep down 
the price. 


So efficient are the British Co-op bakeries 
that they are actuaily producing the best 


bread obtainable from A-1 American wheat 
at 4%4c per pound—almost exactly half 
the average price of bread in the 12 largest 
American cities, according to the U. S. 
Department of Labor. The British Co-opera- 
tives own 10,000 acres of the finest wheat 
land in Canada, transport their grain across 
the Atlantic in their own co-operative ships, 
operate the biggest grain elevators and 
flour mills in Britain, and deliver the fin- 
ished loaf from model bakeries to the cus- 
tomers without a penny of private profit 
entering into the whole transaction. 


Why could not co-op bakeries cut in two 
the cost of bread for American workers, 
instead of permitting a great bread trust 
to gouge us on “the staff of life?” 


HAVE YOU PAID YOUR DUES? 
ALL MEMBERS are required to 


make payment of their MONTHLY 
DUES and INSURANCE regularly 
within the SIXTY (60) DAYS period. 


for big events. 
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CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE FLOURISHES. 


An insurance business run entirely for the 
benefit of the insured persons is the Co- 
operative Insurance Society, jointly con- 
trolled by the English and Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Societies. This huge 
insurance company has made phenomenal 
progress in recent years, and is now doing 


ten times the business that it was doing 


in 1914. 


In 1918 the total premium income of the 
Co-operative Insurance Society for. all 


classes of business was $2,935,000. In 1925 
the premiums rose to $14,480, an increase 
of about five times in seven years. Since 
the Capital invested in this thriving com- 
pany is only $100,000, the interest to be 
paid amounts to only $5,000 a year. After 
claims and expenses are secured all the rest 
of the money is available for distribution to 
the policyholders as a co-operative dividend. 
The assets of the society in 1925 were 
$24.645,000—more than double the amount 
in 1922, 


CO-OPERATIVES HANDLE MOST CANADIAN WHEAT. 


The Saskatchewan wheat pool has grown 
so rapidly that it nows controls 78 per cent 


of the total wheat acreage in the big Cana- 


dian province. The second annual report 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat 
Producers just published shows a total mem- 
bership of 78,785, representing 10,492,442 
acres of wheat under contract. The Coarsa 
Grains Pool had 387,312 farmer members. 
There are 582 country elevators in the Pool 
Hlevator system, and under its control ter- 
minal elevators with a total capacity of 
117,075,000 busheis. 


Saskatchewan is only one of the Canadian 
provinces in which co-operation has a firm 
hold with the farmers. The extent of the 
co-cperative business done by the three 
western grain provinces is shown by the 
report of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., the central selling agency 
of the Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
Pools. This organization handled 187,200,000 
bushels of wheat out of a total of 357,559,- 
637 bushels actually delivered to all agen- 
cies, private and co-operative—over 52 per 
cent of the total deliveries. 


UNION PROMOTES CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING. 


The co-operative housing scheme of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ union in 
New York is now well under way, and it is 
hoped to have six co-operative apartment 
houses ready for ocupancy by September, 


1927. Each of these are to contain some 
1,150 rooms, housing about 300 families. 
The initial co-operative project involves 


about $1,750,000. Each co-operator is put- 
ting up a certain amount of money, but the 
main financing is being done by the A. C. W. 
Corporation organized by the union. 


The health, convenience and opportunities 
for co-operative living of the members have 
been the chief consideration in planning 
these co-operative homes. Only 47 per cent 
of the ground will be covered by the build- 
ing, the rest being left for gardens and play- 
grounds. There will be a recreation hall 
for entertainments and meeting. Every en- 
couragement will be given towards the 
elimination of household drudgery, by pur- 
chase of electrical housekeeping equipment 
and by a co-operative laundry and other 
co-operative conveniences. 


City life has many disadvantages for 
children, but these have been taken into 
account in the planning of the co-operative 
apartments. Careful thought has been given 
to providing a healthy and happy life for 
the youngsters, besides taking some of the 
burden of their care from the shoulders 
of their mothers, many of whom are com- 
pelled to work in gardens and the shops for 
a living. Besides the wide playgrounds of the 
cooperative colony and the parks near which 
it is located, an indoor playhall for children 
will be provided against stormy days, and 
working mothers will be relieved of their 
care during working hours. Another device 
in the new co-op apartment houses will 
be a sound-proof assembly room, in which 
children can practice their music and teach- 
ers can instruct them without going to the 
private apartments. 


While most of the co-operators are mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
the organization does not confine the privi- 
leges of its co-operative housing scheme to 
its own members alone, and other workers 
are invited to join. 


CHEST OF TEA FOUNDS GIANT BUSINESS. 


The Boston “tea-party” isn’t the only in- 
cident in which tea has set the ball rolling 
When a small group of 
workers in the Royal Arsenal near London, 
back in 1868, decided to buy a chest of tea 
and retail it co-operatively, they little knew 
that they were laying the foundation for 
one of the largest and most prosperous co- 


operative societies in the world. The cap- 
ital of less than $40 which these few under- 
paid workers so toilsomely scraped together 
now totals nearly $10,000,000, and their 
small numbers have swollen to 130,000. 
The place of their employment has given 
this huge co-operative its name—the Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society. 
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This society, which has recently completed 
a big land deal with the government in 
the historic Woolwich dockyard area, has 
grown by leaps and bounds in recent years. 


Its sales now amount to about $20,000,000 
a year, and its capital this year has shown 


an increase of about $1,200,000 over the 
corresponding period of last year. At the 
close of its present financial year in Janu- 
ary, 1927, the society confidently expects to 
show an increase in business of $2,500,000, 
and a membership increase bringing the 
total to 140,000. 


News of General Interest 


THE “VALUATION” 


SWINDLE. 


Senator Wheeler Exposes the Scheme to Boost Freight Rates and Hold Down 
Wages. 


By Eliot Harris. 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 

_ tana is one of the few members of 

_ either house of Congress who knows 

anything about one of the most im- 

. portant questions before the American 
people, that of railroad valuation. 


Wheeler made the fight against the 
confirmation of Thomas F. Woodlock, 
the Wall Street broker and writer 
whom President Coolidge, after three 
attempts, finally forced on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

With a “test” case, involving the 
principles of valuation, coming before 
the Supreme Court this month, Sen- 
ator Wheeler’s views on the subject 
are particularly timely. 


“T don’t know what the Supreme Court 
will do on valuation,” said Senator Wheeler 
when asked to make a forecast. “I do know 
what the American people would do, if they 
could be told the truth about it. They would 
say that the railroads are entitled to a fair 
return on every dollar honestly and pru- 
dently invested in the property—and that 
they are not entitled to anything more. 


“This scheme to value the railroads at 
somebody’s guess as to what it would cost 
to reproduce them is the biggest swindle 
in the country. It has a direct, and most 
important, bearing on railroad rates and 
wages.” 

“How is valuation going to affect railroad 
wages, Senator?” 


“In this way. There are two payrolls on 
every railroad. One is the payroll of money 
—interest on bonds and dividends on stocks. 
One is the payroll of men—wages and sal- 
aries. 

“The railroads are trying to pad _ the 
money payroll. Where one dollar was in- 
vested in the property,..they are trying to 
get what they call a fair return on two dol- 
lars, and in some cases.eyen more.. If you 
padded the payroll. of men-if you paid 


wages to two or three men where only one 
was working—there wouldn’t be any wages 
left for money. If you pad the money pay- 
roll, there isn’t going to be enough left for 
the men. It works both ways. 

“I suppose the railroads of this country 
actually cost about fifteen billion dollars, | 
Woodlock admitted when we had him before 
the senate committee that the carriers’ 
scheme of “valuation” would give the rail- 
roads a valuation of around thirty-three 
billion dollars; and according to the Trans- 
portation Act, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission -will have to fix freight and 
passenger rates high enough to pay a fair 
return on that sum. 


“T expect they’ve got a still higher figure 
by this time.” 

“They have, Senator,’ suggested the in- 
terviewer. “The Wall Street Journal says 
that it would cost fifty-five billion dollars 
to reproduce the railroads of the United 
States, and that they are worth that sum.” 


“Whe-e-ew;”? Senator Wheeler whistled. 
“I knew they were boosting the ante, but 
I didn’t think they were going quite that 
fast. They’ve added several billions while 
I was out in the mountains on vacation! I 
wish my property would grow that fast. 

“But doesn’t that show what I was saying 
a few minutes ago? This valuation boost 
hits the railroad worker a double wallop. 
It hits him first as a consumer, just as it 
does everyone else, but then it gets in a 
special punch on his wages. If this valua- 
tion swindle goes through, the railroad. 
worker will get it in the neck, going an 
coming. a0. 

“This country is pretty rich; but it isn’t 
rich enough to stand any such padding of 
the money payroll as that. If it pays wages — 
in the shape of interest and dividends on 
billions that never were invested, it can’t 
pay decent wages to the men who are run- 
ning the railroads.” 

“But, Senator, do you think the railroads — 
expect to get rates based on such a valua- 
tion?” i 

“Not right away, no. It would break the — 
country, and railroad operators know it. 
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But here are the things that such a valua- 
tion will do: 

“As population grows and the volume of 
traffic increases, operating costs on rail- 
roads go down in proportion to the income, 
and normally, it would be possible to either 
reduce freight rates, or increase wages, or 
both. 

“But suppose the Interstate Commerce 


Commission or the supreme court fix a 


valuation of say $35,000,000,000—let alone 
this new figure of the Wall Street Journal. 


“Then, when you try to reduce rates, the 
railroads come in and say: ‘We aren’t earn- 
ing a fair return now on the value of our 
property. We didn’t fix that value. The 
commission did it, or the court did it; but 
the law says we are entitled to a fair return 
on it.’ 

“What’s the answer? There isn’t any. 
Let this fake valuation go through, and you 
never can reduce rates. The railroads will 


have a complete excuse, not only for fight- 


ing reductions, but for demanding increases 
if the country gets prosperous enough to 
stand the extra strain.” 

“And it would work the same way on 
wages?” 

“Tt can’t help working the same way. 


Right now, when any railroad workers ask 


an increase, the first answer the company 
makes is that it isn’t earning a fair return 
on the value of its property. Double the 
valuation of that property, and give an of- 
ficial certificate of that boosted price, and 


how will the workers get by it?” 


“I don’t know,” said the interviewer. 

“Neither does anybody else,” retorted the 
senator. 

“In my judgment,” he went on, after a 


moment, “the only way you can keep pros- 


perity is by increasing wages just as fast 
as increased production will permit. Unless 


that is done, production gets ahead of con- 


sumption, the markets are glutted, and 


‘everything stops. 
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“But this valuation deal which the rail- 
roads are trying to put across will make it 
impossible to raise wages in an industry 
that employs over 2,000,000 men. 

“Tf that doesn’t mean trouble, then I don’t 
know the signs. And I ought to know 
them,” he added, with a grin which fre- 
minded the interviewer that this is the 
United States Senator whom the “Ohio 
gang” tried to ruin by deliberate perjury. 

“But what is to be done about it?” asked 
the interviewer. 


“Take it to the people,” was the instant 
answer. ‘“They’ll settle it, and settle it 
right, if you can get it to them in time. 


“The newspapers aren’t carrying the facts 
about this business. I don’t think one news- 
paper man in ten knows what it means. But 
the railroad workers know—or ought to 
know. An unfair valuation hits them both 
ways. It gets them ag consumers, through 
high freight rates added to the cost of 
everything they buy, and it gets them as 
producers, by -keeping down the price of 
the labor which is all they have to sell. 


“Wall Street is padding the money payroll 
of the railroads. Every railroad worker 
should load up on valuation facts, and 
preach them to all his neighbors. 


“No one wants to deprive the roads of 
a single dollar actually and honestly in- 
vested. They should get a fair return on 
every cent of actual investment, and when 
there is room for reasonable doubt, I am 
in favor of giving the railroads the benefit 
of that doubt. 


“But this trick of saying that where a 
railroad has invested ten million dollars® 
it is entitled to a return on thirty million 
because some one guesses that it would cost 
thirty million to reproduce the property 
now—that is so manifestly unfair that it 
ought to be stopped, and railroad workers 
have a mighty good reason for assisting in 
stopping it.” 


DEPOSITS IN LABOR BANKS NOW TOTAL MORE THAN $111,000,000. 


Washington, D. C.—Deposits in labor 


banks in the United States now run to a 


total of more than $111,000,000. At the close 


of business June 30 total deposits in 36 


labor banks in America was $110,875,791. 
Accumulation of this enormous total of 


money is the result of only six years of 


effort in the labor banking field, for it is 


790,510. 

Company, 
president, ranks second, with total deposits 
that on June 30 ran to a total of $15,441.485. 


= 


: 


t 


only six years since the first labor bank 
- Opened its doors. 


The B. of L. bank in Cleveland ranks first 
in point of deposits, with its total of $23,- 
The Federation Bank and Trust 

of New York, Peter J. Brady 


The statements at the close of this year 
will, it is expected, show a strength that 
has more than kept pace with the period 


preceding June 30. 


Total resources of the group of labor 
banks run far above the figures shown in 
the deposit column. 


The financial strength of labor, a matter 
of great uncertainty prior to the advent of 
labor banks, is now amply indicated. In 
total, this financial strength would run far 
above the funds shown by the bank state- 
ments and probably could be little more 
than approximated. It would include the 
cash value of a large number of buildings 
throughout the country, some of them small 
meeting halls, and some of them imposing 
metropolitan structures; and it would in- 
clude large sums invested in bonds and 
other securities, as well as money deposited 
in’ banks not in the list of labor banks. 


Adding to the financial strength of labor 
is the new Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany now preparing actively for the opening 
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of business about January 1. President Woll 
is now continuously engaged in making the 
necessary arrangements for an expert staff. 


With this company in operation there will 
at once begin a new accumulation of iabor 
funds. 


INDUSTRY MORE DEADLY THAN WAR. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Industry is more deadly 


than war, and a new impetus must be given. 


the safety movement, declared speakers at 
the tenth annual State Industrial Safety 
Congress, called by the New York State De- 
partment of Labor, 

“If General Sherman were living today 
he would have to revise his estimate of 
war,” said Secretary of Labor Davis. 

“During our 19 months’ participation in 
the World War 538,300 American soldiers 
were killed or died of wounds, but during 
that same period 132,000 persons were killed 
at home in the performance of the daily 
duties. Accidents, a majority of which 
could have been avoided, killed more than 
two and one-half times as many of our citi- 
zens as were killed by the engines of war 
on the battlefields of Europe. 

“Tg it not a burning disgrace that the 


richest country in the world, a country 
whose wealth totals the unprecedented fig- 
ure of $400,000,000,000, should pay so little 
attention to so great, so monstrous, an evil? 
Is it not worth our while to see if we can 
not prevent this enormous loss of life and 
happiness by starting a movement whose 
aim shall be the conservation of life in in- 
dustrial plants?” 

James A. Hamilton, State Industrial Com- 
missioner, said that at the end of more 
than a quarter of a century of increasing 
efforts to prevent accidents in industry, 
the accident total in this state the past year 
was of such proportions as to be “a chal- 
lenge to the safety movement.” 

Employers’ representatives agreed that a 
dependence on law has proven a failure, 
and that the educational feature of this 
campaign must be intensified. 


MINERS MEET JANUARY 25TH. 


The international convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America, which under 
the constitution of the organization is sup- 
posed to be held biennially, will be held in 
Indianapolis beginning January 25. The 
joint conference of the operators of the cen- 
tral competitive field and the scale com- 
mittee of the United Mine Workers will be 
held at Miami, Fla., February 14, according 
to official call which has gone out from 
headquarters of the miners at Indianapolis. 


The convention, under the constitution, 
would have been held in 1926, but as the 
three-year wage agreement does not expire 
until March 31 next, the 1926 meeting was 
postponed until 1927. 

At the 1927 convention, the delegates, 
representing points over the United States 
and Canada, within the jurisdiction of the 
union, will consider a new wage agreement 


which will be presented to the operators 
at the joint conference at Miami in Feb- 
ruary. The basing point of the scale is 
the central competitive field, made up, for 
convenience, of western Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, Illinois and Ohio. From this base, 
as representative of coal conditions in the 
country, the scale for union miners over 
the coal fields of the country is -worked out, 
with, of course, the proper differentials 
particular to the various parts of the coal 
fields of the country. 


Some twelve or fourteen hundred dele- 
gates will be present at the convention, the 
representation being based on the member- 
ship of local unions as averaged for three 
months prior to the convention call. Each 
local union has one vote for each 100 mem- 
bers or less and one additional vote for each 
100 members or fraction thereof more. 


“CAN’T-STRIKE” LAW OPPOSED BY WORKERS. 


Denver.—The Colorado State Federation 
of Labor has petitioned Governor Adams 
to favor the repeal of the “can’t-strike” 
sections of the Colorado Industrial Com- 
mission act. 


The act applies to every industry and 
calling and employes are debarred from 
ceasing work until the commission investi- 
gates. 


“These sections,” Governor Adams is in- 
formed, “have been opposed by Colorado 
organized labor since the enactment of the 
law. In recent years Colorado employers, 
too, have realized the menace contained 
in these sections. With their repeal, there 
would remain an industrial commission with 
power to mediate between employers and 
employes. There would remain the ma- 


chinery for voluntary arbitration and there 
would remain the power in the commission 
to enforce proper sanitary regulations in 
industrial workshops of the state. | 

“Experience has proven that voluntary 
arbitration is desirable, and that every con- 
venience for the settlement of industrial 
disputes by voluntary arbitration should be 
provided by the state. 

“Compulsory arbitration has proven a 
failure.” | 


TODAY is short; YESTERDAY is | 
gone; TOMORROW may never come. — 


If YOU are going to get a new 
MEMBER, why don’t YOU do it 
TODAY? 
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HIGH COURT ASKED TO REVIEW 


Washington.—Attorneys for Kansas miners 
have asked the United States Supreme 
Court to review its decision that a strike 
to collect a wage claim is not a permissible 
purpose. The petitioners claim the court 
erred in its account of the facts. 


If the decision stands courts may define 
when and for what purpose workers can 
strike. 


The decision is the result of a wage dis- 
pute in a Kansas mine. One Mishmash was 
working under an agreement which called 
for an increase when he was 19 years old. 
When he reached 19, the company refused 
to pay. A joint board of operators and 
miners decided against the company and a 
strike was called. On an order of the Kan- 
sas Court of Industrial Relations the com- 
pany paid the claim, but one leader of the 
strike was arrested for violating the state 
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CONTROL-OF-STRIKES DECISION. 


law which created the Court of Industrial 
Relations and which makes strikes illegal. 

In upholding the conviction of the miner 
the Supreme Court said: 

“The right to carry on business—be it 
called liberty or property—has value. To 
interfere with this right without just cause 
is unlawful. The fact that the injury was 
inflicted by a strike is sometimes a justifi- 
cation. But a strike may be illegal because 
of its purpose, however orderly it may be 
conducted. To collect a stale claim due to 
a fellow member of the union who was 
formerly employed in the business is not a 
permissible purpose. In the absence of a 
valid agreement to the contrary, each party 
to a disputed claim may insist that it be 
determined only by a court. 

“Neither the common law, nor the Four- 
teenth amendment, confers the absolute 
right to strike.” 


LABOR WOULD ANNUL COURT’S WAGES RULE. 


Albany, N. Y.—The executive council of 
the State Federation of Labor favors an 
amendment to the state labor law that 
would overcome the effect upon it of the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in annulling the Oklahoma prevailing-rate- 
of-wages law. Attorney General Ottinger 
has ruled that the decision adversely affects 
the New York law. 

The amendment would provide a plan for 
ascertaining “prevailing wages” and includes 
an automatic penalty for violation, and 
guaranteed recovery by employes of the 
difference between wages paid and the legal 
rate on public work. 

In the Oklahoma case the Supreme Court 
ruled that the term “current rate of wages” 
is not explicit, and that criminal proceed- 
ings must be based on specific charges of 


wrong doing. The court cited varying wage 
scales paid in the vicinity in which the of- 
fending contractor operated. 

“To construe the phrase ‘current rate of 
wages’ as meaning either the lowest rate 
or the highest rate or any intermediate 
rate or, if it were possible to determine the 
various factors to be considered, an average 
of all rates, would be as likely to defeat 
the purpose of the legislature as to pro- 
mote it,’ the court said. 

The court also objected to the terms 
‘neighborhood” and “locality” in which the 
law was to operate. 


“Both terms are elastic and, dependent 
upon circumstances, may be equally satisfied 
by areas measured by rods or by miles,” 
the court said. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BLOT ON NATIONAL LIFE. 


Washington.—‘‘Our accident record is a 
blot on our national life,” said Secretary of 
Labor Davis, in his annual report. 


“We must reduce the toll of life and limb 
resulting from these accidents,’ he said. 


“This wastage of life, happiness, profit and 


energy is still too great to be tolerated by 
a mechanism so perfect in its scientific 
functioning as is American industry. 

“We must also soften still further the lot 
of the woman whose necessity or whose 
ambition has set her into the shop or fac- 
tory.” 


WOMEN’S 10-HOUR LAW IS IGNORED IN SOUTH. 


Washington.-The Mississippi law that 

limits the work day for women to 10 hours 
is 33 per cent ineffective, according to a 
_ study of working conditions in that state 
, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
' “Over one-third of the women employed 
‘in the plants surveyed were expected to 
/put in a regular working day longer than 
10 hours,” the report states. 

The weekly wage for white women in the 
‘Plants visited averaged $8.60 and negro wo- 


men averaged $5.75 to $5.90. 

“In respect to plant conditions, also, there 
was much to be desired. Too many plants 
were reported with no washing facilities, 
or with equipment. that was inadequate, with 
no towels. In not far from one-fourth of 
the establishments common drinking cups 
were found, while in others no cups were 
provided. Toilet room conditions were most 
frequently unsatisfactory, and in a number 
of cases the equipment was inadequate.” 
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MINIMUM WAGE LAW FOR FEDERAL LABOR. 


Washington.—A bill providing for a mini- 
mum salary of $1,500 a year for government 
employes has been introduced in the house 
by Representative Welsh of California. 

These employes would be placed in four 
groups—clerical, administration and fiscal, 


WORKERS KNOW HOW 


New York.—Trade unions provide the best 
contact between employers and workers, 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the A. F. 
of L., told the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, at their meeting in this city. 
Mr, Woll asserted that the workers can in- 
crease productiveness in their own industry. 

“The average workman,” he said, ‘“de- 
velops a technical knowledge of his job and 


with salaries ranging from $1,500 to $7,500 a 
year; professional and scientific, with sal- 
aries ranging from $1,860 to $7,500; cus- 
todial, with salaries ranging from $780 to 
$3,300, and clerical and mechanical, from 
60 cents an hour to $3,600 a year. 


WASTE CAN BE CUT. 


thinks of ways his work might be better 
done, waste eliminated and time and energy 
saved. Because of his intimate contact with 
job details and his specialized knowledge 
he can suggest improvements which are out- 
side the experience of management and so 
make a specialized contribution. When he 
has no channels to voice his ideas, they are 
lost to the industry.” 


SECRETARY DAVIS ASSAILS PAY CUTS. 


Speaking at a testimonial dinner in 
Plymouth, Pa. James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor, reviewed the prosperity he said 


America had enjoyed since the United Mine 
Workers of America “refused to take a 
wage reduction five years ago,” and asserted 
that any American ‘who seriously proposes 
wage reductions after this year of pros- 
perity should have a committee appointed 
to examine his sanity.” 


Secretary Davis declared that the United 
Mine Workers stood as the shock absorbers 
for labor of the country “in the industrial 
struggle that was waged to lower American 


TAFT CALLED UPON TO RESIGN 


Washington.—Chief Justice Taft should 
resign from the United States Supreme 
Court or renounce his Carnegie subsidy of 
$10,000 a year, declared Congressman Rainey 
in discussing the bill to increase salaries 
of federal judges. The bill was approved 
and the salaries of Supreme Court justices 
are increased $5,000 a year. 


Pension payments to Mr. Taft commenced 
after the will of Andrew Carnegie was pro- 
bated in August, 1919. Steel trust securities 
valued at $200,000 are set aside to assure 
$10,000 annually to the chief justice. 


Congressman Rainey called attention to 
the number of times the steel trust and its 
subsidaries have been before the Supreme 
Court in important litigation. 


“If a jury,” said Mr. Rainey, “were being 
called into the box and this great corpora- 
tion or some one of its subsidaries were a 
party to the suit and a prospective juror 
were being examined as to his qualifications 
and he should admit that he was receiving 
every year a subsidy of $10,000, paid out 
of a segregation for the purpose of the 
securities of the steel corporation, do you 
think he would be accepted on the jury? 


wages to a par with wages paid in Huropean 
countries.” He said that 41,000,000 men 
and women were gainfully employed in the 
United States, and that they represented 
the purchasing power of the country. To 
reduce the wages of this vast army from $1 
to $2 a day would remove the purchasing 
power of the country, and ruin and desola- 
tion would follow, Mr. Davis said. 

The testimonial was given by Plymouth 
Mine Local Unions in honor of George G. 
William, recorder of Luzerne County and 
former burgess of Plymouth, in apprecia- 
tion of his efforts in the interest of members 
of United Mine Workers and their families. 


OR REFUSE CARNEGIE SUBSIDY. 


No court would refuse to sustain a ‘chal- 
lenge for cause.’ 


“Ought not the same principles in fact 
apply to a judge of the court before whom 
the case was being tried? If this proposi- 
tion is true, is the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
morals and in legal ethics at least—I do not 
desire to use harsh terms—dqualified to sit 
as the Chief Justice of the greatest and the 
most important and the most irresponsible, 
court in all the world?” 


The speaker referred to a code of ethics 
Mr. Taft recently prepared for the American 
Bar Association. : 


“T agree with him,” declared Mr. Rainey, 
“when he says he should not accept favors, 
from interests likely to be submitted to him 
for judgment. I agree with him when he 
says that he should ‘so far as reasonably 
possible,’ refrain from all relations whictk 
might arouse suspicion that such relations 
might warp or bias his judgment or | 
vent ‘his impartial attitude of mind.’ 


“Agreeing with these propositions I de 
mand that he should either relinquish hi! 
subsidy or resign the high position he holds.’ 


They are supported by Dr. 
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PHYSICIANS UNITE IN REGULAR UNION. 


Chicago.—More than 125 physicians em- 


ployed by the city health department have 
organized and affiliated to the trade union 
movement. They ask that their monthly 
rate of $100 be increased to $200 and that 
the city pay for upkeep of automobiles 
they use when calling upon city patients. 
Herman N. 
Bundeson, city commissioner of health, who 
says: 

“The average time these doctors have 
served the city is from 10 to 12 years. 


Practically all are graduates of Class A 
medical schools, and every one is a reput- 
able doctor in his locality and many are 
high grade specialists in the diseases of 
children. 

“They are on duty and subject to call 24 
hours a day, Sundays and holidays included. 

“Basing their visits on the average charge 
of a physician’s call, they receive about 10 
cents per visit. To cover the territory 
assigned, each physician is compelled to use 
an automobile, the running expenses of 
which he pays out of his own pocket.” 


BIGGEST PASSAIC MILL YIELDS, ENDING TEN MONTHS’ STRUGGLE. | 


By International Labor News Service. 


Passaic, N. J.—The long, long trail is 
ending for the valiant textile strikers for 
the biggest of the Passaic mills, the Botany, 
has signed an agreement with the United 
Textile Workers of America, ending a strike 
that lasted ten and a half months. The 
first break came on Armistice Day when 
the Worsted Spinning Company signed an 
A. F. of L. union agreement, the first ever 
to be made in Passaic’s stormy industrial 
life. 


For the first time since last January the 
picket line was missing' in front of the 
Botany mill, and its subsidiary, the Garfield 
Worsted Mills. In that long struggle there 
occurred some of the most turbulent strike 
scenes. Pickets were slugged, ridden down 
by police horses, drenched with a _ hose, 
arrested by scores, but never did they falter. 
Strike relief was provided for them in 


abundance. Only with the stepping in of 
the A. F. of L. groups was it possible to 


break the deadlock between obdurate in- 
dustrial barons and equally determined 
workers. 


The Botany agreement sends 6,000 back to 
work. The first settlement sent back 1,000. 
Under the provisions the strikers gain the 
right of organization in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, collective bargaining is 
granted, both parties agree to submit to 
arbitration in disputes by a third party. 
All strikers were to re reemployed. 

There still remain some 7,000 on strike, 
but it is expected these will go to work 
soon under similar arrangements. The 
Botany agreement was made by Thomas 
McMahon, president of the United Textile 
Workers of America, and Charles F. John- 
son, vice-president of the company. 


TRADES AND THEIR RELATION TO HEALTH. 
By Miss Nelle Swartz. 


Lead, arsenic, mercury, benzol and car- 
bon monoxide are the most common poisons 
to which industrial workers are exposed. 


Printers, painters and plumbers are ex- 


_ posed to lead poisoning. Arsenic poisoning 


affects employes in gold and silver refin- 


_ eries, copper and brass foundries, dye works 
and glass factories. 
_ posed to mercury poisoning in making ther- 


Workers may be ex- 


mometers, hats and explosives. Benzol is 
used in the pasting of rubber and leather 


and in the sealing of tin cans. 


Chronic monoxide is one of the commonest 


_ types of occupational diseases and may oc- 


Cur in any industry where furnaces, gas- 


heating arrangements exist. 


heating devices and improperly maintained 
This form of 


poisoning is one of the most frequent causes 
_ of chronic headache, which also may be asso- 


ciated with weakness and disturbances of 


_ appetite and digestion. 


Health and life are influenced to a con- 
Siderable extent by the kind of work one 
does. Figures show (what common sense 


_ tells us) that outdoor occupations are, in the 


Main, the most healthful. Farm laborers, 


for example, average a longer life than any 
industrial group. On the other hand, work- 
ers exposed to lead have the highest sick- 
ness and death rates. 


Sickness which is causéd by a specific 
occupation or industry, for which the pro- 
cess is wholly or partially responsible, is 
called an occupational disease. Some in- 
dustries are almost entirely free from occu- 
pational disease and in others it exists to 
an extent often unrealized. 


Occupational diseases may be roughly di- 
vided into two classes: Those which are 
caused by poisoning and those which are 
caused by dust. 

The easiest way to detect the possibility 
of the occurrence of occupational diseases 
is to learn what substances are used in the 
manufacturing process. Unfortunately this 
information is often neglected until cases of 
poisoning occur in the plant. 


If it is found that poison is used in a 
manufacturing process, steps can be taken 
either to eliminate the poison immediately 
and substitute something else, or to remove 
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the poisonous fumes from the workshop by 

means of exhausts and ventilating hoods. 
The encouraging thing about sickness 

caused by conditions of work is that prac- 


IS INSTALLMENT BUYING AN EVIL? 


tically all of the causes for such illness can 
be removed. In other words, any industry 
can, with a fair degree of accuracy, control 
its own sickness rate. 


CONTRARY VIEWS BY 


OBSERVERS. 


Washington.—Is 
evil or a benefit to the country 


Senator Couzens of Michigan says it is 
wrong in principle, while speakers at the 
New York meeting of the Academy of Po- 
litical Science declared the system stimu- 
lates thrift and production, when properly 
applied. 


Bankers and economists agreed that in- 
stallment buying is here to stay and that its 
evils must be corrected through study. 


John J. Raskeb, chairman of the finance 
committee of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, said: 


“The records show that they (automo- 
biles) have not been acquired at the ex- 
pense of home savings, life insurance or 
other factors in economic welfare. The de- 
sire for automobiles is sufficiently great to 
inspire people to work. In principle, in- 
stallment purchasing is a natural evolution 
of credit. As a credit development it must be 
administered upon the same principles as all 
good credit. Experience with consumer cred- 
it has proved it a sound and healthy thing 
when properly used and not abused. High 
consumption results in high production. 
High production insures employment. High 
preduction and consumption bring about a 


GREATER PRODUCTION 


Washington.—Sentiment for a ‘five-day 
work week is increasing, said James O’Con- 
nell, president of the A. F. of L. Metal 
Trades department, at a meeting of the 
navy wage review board that is considering 
wage decisions by local boards in various 
navy yards and naval stations. 

Mr, O’Connell called attention to mechani- 
cal developments and greater efficiency and 
productivity in the industrial field. These, 
he said, are driving the country toward the 
five-day goal, and he suggested that the re- 
view board give consideration to this ques- 
tion. The board consists of Capt. F. H. 
Clark, chairman; F. S. Curtis, chief clerk 
of the navy department, and A. J. Berres, 
secretary-treasurer of the A. F. of L. Metal 
Trades department, 


installment buying an 


higher degree of individual progress and 
happiness.” 
In an interview with the Washington > 


bureau of the Wall Street Journal, Senator 
Couzens said that installment buying is one 
of the greatest factors in the high cost of 
living. . 

“The purchase of homes, well-selected 
real estate or sound securities or any other 
commodity that appreciates in value, is 
sound, but to buy things that wear out, or 
rapidly depreciate in value, on the same 
basis as you would buy a home is eco- 
nomically unsound,” he said. 


From data compiled from the Federal 
Trade Commission, Senator Couzens has 
figured that under the installment plan the 
additional cost of an article such as furni- 
ture, clothing, radio, electric equipment, is 
from 15 to 30 per cent above the price in 
cash. 


“The argument that it is better to pay out 
of each week’s or month’s wages, rather 
than to use savings or ‘nest eggs,’ is a 
fallacious one which must appear so when 
you consider that your savings are perhaps 
drawing 3 or 4 per cent interest in the 
bank while you are paying out of your 
earnings from 15 to 30 per cent,” Senator 
Couzens said. 


HASTENS 5-DAY WEEK. 


“There are 40,000 workers in these navy 
yards and naval stations at the present 
time,” Mr. O’Connell said. “In the Wash- 


ington navy yard, the finest and: most com- 
plete machine shop in the world, 3,000 are 
employed. The yard has a capacity for 
18,000 employes. In the Brooklyn and other 
yards, the same proportion prevails. 


“There is no reason why shipping board 
and war department vessels are not repaired 
in these yards, instead of by private con- 
cerns, Equipment for the ships could also 
be manufactured by the government in its 
own machine plant for the same cost, at 
least, as that charged by private firms. This 
would check plant deterioration and would 
train men for any emergency.” 


NEW MEDIATION LAW AIDS RAILWAY LABOR. 


New York.—Eastern railway conductors 
and trainmen have won in the first test of 
the Watson-Parker federal railroad act. 

Wages have been advanced 7% per cent 


by a board of arbitration. The board was 
created following a failure of the Railroad 
Mediation board to adjust differences. The 
increase will approximate $15,000,000 a 


| 


duce human nature to decimal points. 


ning,” 


utmost care. 
which you can put figures,” he said. 
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year. The workers asked for $1 a day, which 
would amount to about $38,000,000 a year. 

Edgar HE. Clark and William D. Baldwin, 
representing the public, voted with the two 
brotherhood members, HE. P. Curtis, general 
secretary, Order of Railway Conductors, and 
Daniel L. Cease, editor of the Railway Train- 
men, official magazine of the Order of Rail- 
way Trainmen. Dissenting votes were cast 


_by the two railroad representatives. 


Mr. Clark is former president of the Order 


of Railway Conductors and former member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Baldwin is connected with the Otis Elevator 
company. These two were appointed by the 
Railroad Mediation board when the railroad 
managers and employes failed to agree on 
neutral members. A feature of the award 
was the board’s recognition of “the peculiar, 
exacting, hazardous and responsible charac- 
ter of the services performed by these em- 
ployes.” 


A STATISTICIAN WHO HUMANIZES FIGURES 


peing the Story of Ethelbert Stewart, One of the Most Interesting of Uncle 
Sam’s Workers. 
By Gilbert E. Hyatt. 


An imposing figure, with a mop of snow 


white hair, bearing a marked resemblance 


to Mark Twain and rather pleased to be 
reminded of the fact. 


A statistician for 40 years of a life of 69 
who humanizes the figures with which he 
deals by a twinkling eye and a dry pungent 
wit, accentuated by a slight impediment of 
speech. 


This is Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of the 


Department of Labor. 


Figures have never become his master. 
They are only valuable to him as they throw 
light on human questions. 


“The labor problem isa human problem,” 
he once said to the writer. “You can’t re- 
Ac- 
curate statistics are necessary as the basis 
from which to start, but they should never 
be used as vaulting poles to leap to con- 
clusions.” 

He once threw a bomb-shell into an assem- 
bly of “high brow” investigators who were 
“viewing with alarm” the alleged frivolity 


‘and laxity of modern youth. 


“When a girl has spent eight or ten hours 
in a noisy factory feeding a hungry machine 
she is entitled to a little petting in the eve- 
he declared. 

On one occasion the writer questioned the 
accuracy of a cost-of-living budget for an 
average family. 

“That tabulation was compiled with the 
It is accurate by any test to 


“But, like all similar attempts, it is of 
little value because it is impossible to put 
the necessities and aspirations of any family 
into figures. Wecan easily determine what 
they spend, but what they should have is a 
matter of widely varying opinion. 

Commissioner Stewart, if not the father 
of the modern form of cost-of-living statis- 
tics, was one of the earliest in this field. 

He was also largely instrumental in estab- 
lishing the government tables of hours and 
wages. 

Recently the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has greatly enlarged and systematized a 
series of studies in the productivity of in- 
dustry. 


This she explains in a characteristically 
graphic manner. 


“We collected statistics over a consider- 
able period as to what a worker gets in 
money. We also gathered data as to what 
he paid for necessities. These two factors, 
taken together, tell what he can buy with 
what he earns or, in other words, gives us 
an idea of his real wages. 


“This information served very well as long 
as the worker was satisfied with enough for 
a mere existence. 


“When the American Federation of Labor 
declared, at the Atlantic City convention of 
1919, that its members would no longer be 
satisfied with a living wage but that they 
must have an ever-advancing share in the 
tremendously increasing productivity of in- 
dustry a new factor entered into the problem. 


“So we completed the picture. We now 
endeavor not only to find out what a worker 
gets, and what he can buy with what he gets, 
but we endeavor to show what he produces.” 


The Bureau, up to 1919, had made only one 
extensive study in this matter of produc- 
tivity of workers, but, since that time, has 
issued bulletins dealing with boots and 
shoes, coal, brick, cotton cloth, iron and’ 
stele, glass, slaughtering and meat packing, 
lumber, breadmaking, automobiles, paper 
making, pottery, petroleum, cement, leather, 
flour, sugar, building and construction, 
longshoresmen and other industries. 

When the A. F. of L., at the recent Detroit 
convention, indorsed the five-day week Com- 
missioner Stewart did not dodge the issue. 

“There is nothing alarming about this 
proposition,” he said. “The five-day week 
is by no means an novelty right now. It is 
not nearly such a drastic demand as the 
eight-hour day was considered when first 
advocated. 

“There are about 10 industries which have 
the short week in whole or in part. Cer- 
tainly its adoption in the production of 
bituminous coal would not cause a revolu- 
tion. In many other industries it could be 
inaugurated at once without inconvenience. 

“We all know what the Saturday half 
holiday did for the people in health, amuse- 
ment and education. Many interesting de- 
velopments would follow the adoption of the 
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five-day week. For example, with one whole 
day set aside each week for recreation, the 
amusement industry would probably double 
its business. 

“With a full day in which to play, it 
seems reasonable that the other day of rest 
would be devoted to cleaner forms of enter- 
tainment. It is quite probable that our 
churches, libraries and study clubs would 
acquire a support they have never heretofore 
received. 

“The plain facts make a shortening of the 
working day a necessity. Man is getting 
better tools for himself all the time. He can 


make everything he wants, even with con-, 


stantly mounting standards of living, in less 
time than was formerly possible. 


“Let us hope that we are on the way to a 
civilization which will be wise enough to 
make what it wants and then quit.” 


“But you are collecting your statistics of 
productivity on the basis of the output of 
each worker per hour,” I suggested. “Will 
not the point be raised that a large share 
of this increase is due to the improved 
methods and appliances of which you have 
spoken?” 

“Of course,’ he somewhat sharply replied. 


“But how are you going to separate a 
worker from his tools?” 


Along with his passion for the proper use 
of statistics goes a natural impatience with 
those who try to fit facts to their theories. 


This is illustrated by a controversy in 
which he once engaged on the subject of 
health and accident hazards in industry. All 
sorts of statistics gathered in a variety of 
ways, had naturally resulted in widely dif- 
fering conclusions. 


“Much of the material is absolutely value- 
less,” he declared. 


“When a worker is employed for an hour 
he is subjected to whatever hazard may exist 
in the. industry for that length of time The 
man-hours of exposure, divided by the num- 
ber of accidents or illnesses, will give the 
percentage of risk. That is all there is too 
it. Why muddy the waters with a lot of 
side issues?’ 

The first government agency for the col- 
lection of labor statistics was established in 
1884, although the agitation for it dates back 
to the early sixties. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is thus 
much older than the Department of Labor 
to which it is now attached. 


When Mr. Stewart became associated with 
it, in 1887, it was part of the Department of 
the Interior. 

It was an independent establishment for 
about 14 years and, after that was incorpo- 
rated into the old Department of Commerce 
and: Labor. | 

On the creation of the present Department 
of Labor. in 1913, it was made a division of 
that Department. 


While it, like all government agencies, was 


greatly expanded during the war, its force 
was increased to about 1138 soon after the 
Armistice and has been practically station- 
ary since that time. 


In spite of this fact the scope of the work 
has been enlarged and the report of the 
Secretary of Labor for this year recommends 
important extensions of its functions. 


A series of bulletins and a magazine 
known as the “Monthly Labor Review” are 
only part of its regular publications. 


A list of the bulletins ‘reveals, to some 
extent, the scope of the bureau’s activities. 


They deal with wholesale prices; retail 
prices and cost of living; wages and hours 
of labor; employment and unemployment; 
women in industry; workmen’s insurance 
and compensation (including laws relating 
thereto); industrial accidents and hygiene; 
conciliation and arbitration (including 
strikes and lockouts); labor laws of the 
United States (including decisions of courts 
relating to labor); foreign labor laws; voca- 
tional education; labor as affected by the 
war; productivity; and a variety of other 
subjects. 

Mr. Stewart was chief statistician of the 
Bureau from 1913 to 1920 and then became 
Commissioner succeeding Royal Meeker who 
resigned to go to the League of Nations. — 


In addition to a connection with the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of nearly 40 years. 
Mr. Stewart has served the government and 
the public in many other capacities. 


He was sent to Europe by the Tariff 
Board, in 1911, to investigate the cost of 
production of woolen goods. He was a mem- 
ber of the Meat Commission of 1918 and 
again went to Europe in 1919 to attend the 
Conference on Industry of the League of 
Nations 


He has: represented the department in 
many famous industrial conflicts, notable 
the great Colorado coal strike of 1913, and 
has always acquitted himself with credit, 


His only adventure in politics was as a 
labor nominee for Congress in the 14th 
Illinois District in 1888. 

In addition to these varied activities Mr. 
Stewart has written extensively on a variety 
of subjects but more particularly on indus- 
trial problems. 

He is a Fellow of the American Statistical 
Society and a member of a number of other 
statistical organizations. 

One of his favorite diversions is a chat 
with “the boys” at the National Press Club. 
It is on such occasions that one realizes that 
this world-famous master of figures is one 
of the most human of men. 


Every MEMBER added to our organ- 
ization makes our task much EAS- 
IER, especially when we are about 
ready to present A NEW AGREE- 
MENT. 


; 
] 
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_ Compilation of Labor News 


SHUTDOWN OF BIG FORD PLANTS ADMISSION 5-DAY WEEK WAS 
MERELY EMERGENCY LAYOFF. 


By Joseph A. Wise. 


Chicago.—Henry Ford finally has been 
forced to admit the accuracy of a story 
sent out by International Labor News 
Service to the effect that his widely herald- 
ed five-day work week was merely a lay-off 
of.one day a week to meet an emergency 
caused by a falling off in business. 


Ford denied the truthfulness of the Inter- 


; national Labor News Service story, which 


was printed in the labor press throughout 
‘America, but the following two daily press 
dispatches corroborate the International 
Labor News Service story up to the hilt: 


“Detroit, Mich., Dec. 1.—A.P—A_ tem- 
porary shutdown of many departments of 
the Ford Motor Company plants here be- 
came effective today. Officials of the com- 
pany made no statement as to the probable 
length of the layoff, which affects several 
thousand workers. The company custo- 
marily shuts down in December for inven- 
tory, it was pointed out.” 


“New York, Dec. 1—Wall Street today 
scented confirmation of the rumor that an 
unprecedented trade war looms between 
Henry Ford and General Motors. 


“For several days report has said Ford 
intends to produce a middle priced car 
somewhere between his Ford and _ the 
Lincoln. 

“Observers today looked on the closing 
of two of Ford’s most important plants, 
Highland Park and River Rouge, as the 
first step. It was intimated new machinery 
soon would move into the plants to pro- 
duce a middle price six-cylinder car.” 

International Labor News Service 
“scooped” the press of the entire country 
on this matter, and the way it was done 
was as simple as rolling off a log. 

Investigation Revealed Truth. 

An International Labor News Service re- 
porter familiar with the ropes in Detroit 
left the A. F. of L. convention one afternoon 
and put in about three hours quietly investi- 
gating the sensational story sent out by the 


Ford publicity men in reference to the Ford 


five-day work week. The daily press had 
fallen hard for the story and had played it 
up in a sensational manner, as though it 
Were one of the wonders of the world. 


The information obtained by- the labor 
press reporter was to the effect that the 
Ford five-day work week was not a new 
departure, but that it had been put in force 
Many months ago and was merely in the 
nature of a lay-off. Rival firms had been 
cutting deeply into the Ford business, it was 


- $Said, and the lay-off of one day a week was 


the result, 


Ford Feared Union Campaign. 

Ford had something else to fear, and that 
was the recent convention of the A. F. of L., 
which was held in Detroit. He was afraid 
that that convention would take steps to 
unionize his employes. Subsequent events 
lead to the conclusion that Ford became 
panic stricken and that he is in that con- 
dition now. 


Ford’s publicity department made a ter- 
rible blunder when it heralded to the world 
that the many months’ old lay-off was a 
concession to progress and pictured Ford 
as a crusader for industrial justice. These 
fraudulent claims were widely published 
immediately preceding the A. F. of L. con- 
vention, when it was felt that the maximum 
of advertising value could be obtained. 


Makes Labored Effort to Explain. 


Following exposure by the labor press, 
Ford spent several hours trying to explain 
away the matter to a star reporter for a 
Chicago daily newspaper, which copyrighted 
and syndicated three articles on the subject. 
Ford was plainly flabbergasted, as a read- 
ing of the three articles plainly shows, and 
a few days later he declared to the world 
that he was going to put a little more money 
in the pay envelopes of 92,626 of his em- 
ployes affected by his fraudulent five-day 
work week. 


Now comes the announcement that the 
Ford plants are shut down, and that, too, 
in the dead of winter. There is no an- 
nouncement as to how Ford intends to pro- 
vision his army while he makes ready to 
come to grips with his giant enemy, General 
Motors. It will take a lot of money to feed, 
clothe and house an army of 92,626 and their 
dependents, particularly in Detroit, where 
the cost of living is high and the winters 
bitterly cold. 


Will Ford expect his army to fight on 
empty bellies, or will he prove to the world 
that he really has some philanthropic feel- 
ings and dig down into his well known and 
ample fortune and adequately provision his 
faithful soldiers and their families? 


Ford Workers in Serious Plight 


The shut-down of the plants puts the Ford 
employes in a pathetic situation. They are 
not skilled mechanics who can leave Detroit 
and seek employment elsewhere. They 
have just learned to do some one thing in 
the manufacture of motor cars. They have 
been drilled to do that one monotonous 
operation over and over again, and they are 
lost if taken away from that particular job. 
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TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. | 


ARGENTINA: 


Legislative Labor Changes.—On Septem- 
ber 30, when the legislative session of the 
Argentine Congress for 1926 came to an 
end, it was provided, among other things, 
that the Pensions Law should be suspended, 
that night work in bakeries should be pro- 
hibited; and that the law providing for the 
payment of workmen’s salaries in legal cur- 
rency should be reformed. 


CANADA: 

Employment.—Employment, in general, is 
showing a moderate improvement over last 
year. During the early autumn months 
2,231 workers were added to the staffs of 
the 5,918 firms which reported to the Cana- 
dian Department of Labor, swelling the 
total pay rolls to 865,013 persons as com- 
pared with 859,738 for the preceding month 
or two. 


ENGLAND: 

Coal Stimulates Transportation.—It is 
said that transportation has been stimu- 
lated by the increasing movement of coal. 
Four thousand men in the railway shops at 
Derby are now again employed on full time, 
while many trainmen, temporarily laid off, 
have been called back into service. 


GERMANY: 

Increased Unemployment Doles.—By a de- 
cree of November 9, 1926 (Reichsanzeiger 
No. 263), the German Government raised 
the doles for unemployed, for the period 


November 8, 1926, to March 31, 1927, tit. 
teen per cent for single, and ten per cent 


for married, persons. 


GUATEMALA: 
Czechoslovak Colonization.—The Govern- 


ment of Guatemala has amended an impor- | 


tant labor contract for the colonization of | 
Czechoslovakians so as to include colonists | 
of German nationality. 
NORWAY: | 
Paper Factories Stop Work.—As a result | 
of the decision of the Arbitration Court in 
the paper conflict, which reduced wages | 
more than the workers had agreed to, but. 
less than the employers claimed, several | 
concerns have given their workers notice, 
while three factories have not yet resumed | 
work. 


SANTO DOMINGO: 


Immigration—The Government continues | 
to manifest keen interest in effecting the. 
immigration of desirable foreign elements. 
Spanish immigrants recently arrived from | 
Cuba and will settle on State lands at 
Bonao. | 


SOCIETY ISLANDS: 

Indo-China Contract Labor.—The French 
Steamship “Pasteur” recently arrived at. 
Papeete and discharged 100 Annamite con- 
tract laborers, the third contingent of in-| 
dentured laborers to be introduced int | 
French Oceania since July, 1925. 


- 


COMPANY “UNION” RESTS ON UNSOUND BASE. | 


A magazine published in the interest of 
railway executives warns these officials to 
be cautious in the management of their 
company “unions,” lest employes be driven 
into bona fide labor organizations. 

It is suggested that subordinate officials 
be instructed to also be careful in their use 
of these “unions.” 

Organized labor can not strengthen this 
indictment against the company “union.” 

Herein is an acknowledgment that power 
comes from above and that workers are 
subject to the whim of employers under 
the new system, just as when the em- 
ployer publicly professed his anti-unionism. 

Generalities and a dazzling vocabulary 
on “employes’ representation” may con- 
ceal, but will not remove, the basic tyranny 
of the company “union.” 

Forms of an organization are nothing, 
when the base does not rest on ideals of 
equality and freedom of choice. 

The warning to railway executives is 
another proof of the historic truth that no 
man or group of men can be trusted with 
too much power. The operation of this 
natural law drove workers into trade un- 
ions. This law affects peasant and king, 
wage worker and capitalist—practically no 
one is immune. 


The trade union movement is against all | 
forms of autocracy, whether it be political, 
the frank antagonism of Garyism or the 
opposition through company “unions,” that | 
is masked by scholastic phrases and. 
honeyed words. | 

The company “union” rests on the dis-| 
honored principle of autocracy. It would) 
stay the worker’s individual expression and) 
his intellectual and moral development by) 
subordinating him to machinery set up and | 
controlled by the employer. 

To call this an “experiment in co- -opera- 
tion” is school-girl declamation. 

Trade unionists declare that no one is. 
good enough to direct their lives. They) 
insist on the right to confer mi. | 
themselves without outside dictation. 

They insist on choosing their own rep-| 
resentatives, of selecting trained negotia- 
tors who can cope with skilled attorneys 
and expert accountants in their employer’s 
pay. . 
Through unfettered organization they 
acquire an intelligence, an independence) 
and a confidence that is reflected in every, 
field of social activity. ] 

Under the company “union” plan they 
remain inferiors. Manhood can not de 
velop in such an atmosphere. 
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‘VESSEL OWNERS’ BLACKLIST eae OUTLAWED BY U. S. HIGH 


Washington.—The United States Supreme 
Court has ruled that employment offices 
maintained by Pacific Coast anti-union 
shipping associations interfere with inter- 
state commerce and violate the anti-trust 
act. 

The decision outlaws blacklisting of union 
seamen, carried on by these associations, 
through employment offices. 


The case came before the court on a writ 
of certiorari by Cornelius Anderson, suing 
in behalf of the International Seamen’s 
Union. The Supreme Court condemned the 
employment offices and remanded the case 
to the lower court “for further proceedings 
in conformity with this opinion.” 

The ship owners took the employment of 
seamen out of the hands of their captains 
and placed all power in employment offices. 
Seamen were compelled to register in these 
offices, where they received a certificate 
which they were obliged to carry in order 
to secure employment. Through this sys 
tem the ship owners selected those whom 
they could control and blacklisted others. 
The most efficient seamen were griven out 
of the service. 


_ When a registered seaman’s turn came, 
he had to take the employment offered-or 
none, whether it was suited to his qualifi- 
cations or whether he wished to engage on 
that particular vessel. Officers of vessels 
were deprived of the right to select seamen 
whom they deemed most desirable, and who 
would assure safety at sea. 


Without a compliance of the employment 
office regulations no seaman could be em- 
ployed on any vessel owned or operated by 
members of the associations. 


The court was unanimous in its opposi- 
tion to the shipping employment offices. 
Associate Justice Stone took no part in the 
consideration or decision of the case. When 
he was attorney general the International 
Seamen’s Union brought the facts before 
him and urged that the Department of Jus- 
tice challenge the ship owners’ violation of 
law. He declined on the ground that the 
evidence was not sufficient. The union then 
took up the fight and financed all costs. It 
will have to continue this policy before the 
lower courts. 


“The master’s exclusive right to select 
men for his vessel is part of the law of the 
sea that is probably as old as navigation,” 
said Andrew Furuseth, president of the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union. “This law is 
based upon the necessity for safety at sea 
and the experience that can be obtained 
only in this way. In two previous decisions 
the Supreme Court emphasized this neces- 
sity by deciding that the master has the 
sole right to select his seamen. The law 
of the sea makes safety paramount. 


“England used the registration system of 
employing seamen for many years. The 
gradual deterioration of the personnel be- 
came so manifest that defenders of the 
system were forced to admit the fact, and 
the system was abolished.” 


THE CHARITY MILL IS HUMAN WASTAGE. 


By Miss Jane Barclay. 
Social Worker, Toronto, Ontario. 


Whenever relief money is spent to support 
an able-bodied man, or one who might be 
able-bodied if properly nourished, there is a 
waste of man power—the greatest loss to the 
state, far more to be reckoned with than 
the millions of dollars and cents. Yet thou- 
sands of complacent people are proud of the 
growing millions for charity; not for the 
purpose of removing the need for its ex- 
penditure, but merely to fill up the gap. 
Ameliorative measures, charity under many 
guises, leave the working man less capable, 
less fit to look after himself and to regain 
the standing which he may have lost through 
faults not his own, but common to all hu- 
manity. 


Crust tossing does not cure begging. Peo- 
ple and governments must learn that the 
day of the dole is past. As an aftermath 
there looms up “made-to-order” machinery 
to deal with the intricate entanglements of 
human nature. The charitably inclined pub- 
lic merely tread the mill and keep the 
wheels going with cash, while the machine, 
dealing out charity, investigates, catalogues, 


devises, surveys without end, plans boxes 
at Christmas and fresh air camps for the 
summer, holds its head high above the 
stench of crowded rooms and damp cellars, 
and saves its soul twice a year, only to let 
misery run for cover wherever it may please 
the rest of the time. 


This charity machine states, during its 
publicity campaign, that its particular brand 
of organization will protect the business man 
from the annoying sight of the miserable, 
and save his time, I suppose, that he may 
play more golf, 

I am interested in this particular machine 
and I know its workings. I know, more- 
over, that it must be drastically changed by 
the very people it menaces. Sad, but true 
it is, that only those who have actually suf- 
fered from the machine can understand it. 
Indeed, only they seem capable of realizing 
that it not only falls short of relieving suf- 
fering, but actually causes it. Those whose 
business it is to supervise the machine and 
keep it going, do not seem at all interested 
in the output. The machine is the whole 
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thing and raising money to buy its power 
is undoubtedly their greatest achievement. 

To this condition which we have all helped 
to create we are mildly indifferent. Some 
will say, “There is work in the country— 
there is no need for any man or woman to 
be unemployed.” “It is a condition for 
which the individual is responsible. Lack 
of thrift, lack of ability, feeble-mindedness,”’ 
etc. The fact remains that this evil condi- 
tion exists and that we are treating its 
causes lightly and refusing to deal adequate- 
ly with a remedy. 


Instead of intelligently getting at the 
cause in each individual instance we are or- 
ganizing financial federations so that busi- 
ness men will know as little as possible 


about it and be saved the time and trouble 

of listening to its plaintive requests. We 
are asking for larger grants to keep up Old 
Men’s Homes, Old Women’s Homes, Fresh 
Air Funds, Children’s Institutions, Social 
Service Councils, Reformatories, etc. Hach 
of these organizations help to make up one 
of the largest, most expensive and most 
elaborately organized cogs in our iia 

tion. 


It is upon the working man that this or. 
ganization feeds, and it is the working man 
from whom must come the machine’s re- 
organization, so that the man and not the 
machine will be the important factor. 


What are you going to do about it 


THOSE “ECONOMIC LAWS.” 
By Gerald Gould. 


Many people who know perfectly well that 
they should support the miners’ struggle for 
a living wage, comfort themselves for their 
failure with a vague appeal to “economic 


law.”’ I wonder what they mean. I wonder 
what they think they mean. 
“Hconomic” is a blessed word. It can be 


used to mean everything, anything or noth- 
ing. At the present moment, in the public 
press, it is used with no meaning at all—and 
with the pretence that it means everything. 


Economic law! What is this law, this 
something which is supposed to be stronger 
than human will, stronger than human in- 
telligence, stronger than human comrade- 
ship and loyalty and duty! The miners, we 
are told, are struggling against a “law.” 
They must take lower wages, longer hours, 
worse conditions, because that is a “law.” 


But what sort of law is it It is cer- 
tainly not a law of nature, like gravitation. 
It is certainly not a law of man. And it is 
obviously the very negation, the flat oppo- 
site, of the divine laws of justice and kind- 
ness. 


There is—we are expected to believe— 
some irresistible, irrefutable, invincible com- 
bination of forces which says that the min- 
ers must take less than a living wage. The 
people who condescend to reduce this luna- 
tic contention to specific argument usually 
say something of the following kind: “You 
can’t carry on an industry at a loss. You 
can’t carry on an industry except for the 
profit of the shareholders. You can’t pay 
more in wages than the industry will bear. 
The slump in the coal industry means that 
it can’t be carried on at all unless the work- 
ers accept lower wages.” And so on. 


What a jumble of the false, the partially 
true and the irrevalent. 


These shibboleths and catchwords look 
very poor and empty when one asks what 
they mean. 

They all fail by the test of intelligent 
theory. But let us bring them to the con- 
clusive test of fact. 


There may have been (I am sure there 
was not, but let us admit it for the sake of 
argument)—there may have been some ex- 
cuse, at the beginning of the miners’ strug- 
gle, for those who said in ignorance that 
neither the mining industry nor the whole | 
community could afford, as a matter of 
money, to meet the miners’ simple, mod- 
erate demands. There is no such excuse — 
now. For look what, in fact, the community 
has afforded. 

The lockout, at an absurdly moderate com- 
putation, has cost £400,000,000 ($2,000,000,- 
000). One twentieth of that would have kept 
the industry going at the old wages till re- 
organization had taken place. We are asked 
to believe that a nation which can and does | 
afford £400,000,000 to starve its bravest cit- 
izens can not afford £20,000,000 to keep 
them in work and food. 

It is an insult to our intelligence to ask 
us to believe it. But it is a further insul® 
to tell us it is law. 


STRIKERS ARE JAILED BY NENG Le 
JUDGE | 


Belleville, Ill—Circuit Judge George AL 
Crow jailed and fined 29 striking enamel 
workers for violating his injunction not to | 
picket two manufacturing plants in this 
city. One unionist was sentenced to 120 | 
days in jail, two to 90 days and seven to 
60 days. Fines range from $25 to $200. 

The strikers wanted to go to jail, but 
were persuaded to accept bail and agree to 
an appeal that the constitutionality of the | 


state law limiting injunctions, may be | 
tested. This law was passed by the last 
General Assembly. : 


The strikers are members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Foundry Employes. _ 
The struck plants are the Belleville Enam- | 
eling and Stamping Company and the 
Roesch Enamel Range Company. 

The Associated Industries, oe | 
business interests, is aiding the two con a 
cerns with a view of retarding organization 
among the workers. | 
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NO LABOR SCARCITY; IMPORTS NOT NEEDED. 


Vancouver, British Columbia.—The Do- 
minion government’s decision that it will ac- 
cept agricultural workers and domestics 
from Bngland is protested by organized 
workers, who see in this move a side-door 
attack on their living standards. 


“There is supposed to be a demand for 
agricultural workers and domestics, but 
judging from reports there is an oversupply 
of both kinds,” the Labor Statesman says. 


“Farmers had no difficulty in obtaining 


the necessary workers during harvesting, 
which is the only time any great demand is 
made. Idle men could be found in almost 
every town on the prairies. In Calgary the 
authorities were called upon to feed or pro- 
vide work for the large army of unemployed. 
“Domestic servants are also plentiful. In 
this city at the present time, and for a con- 
siderable time past, domestics have been 
compelled to put up with all kinds of abuses 
because there are plenty of these workers 
available and other jobs are scarce.” 


INCOME OF BUSINESS BUT ONE WAGE FACTOR. 


Ottawa, Ontario.—“It is unfair to consider 
_ earnings or the absence of earnings as the 
basis for wage increases, unless other fac- 


tors are considered,” said David Campbell, 
member of the railway conciliation board, 
in dissenting from an award that refused a 
6 per cent wage increase to railway conduc- 
tors and railway trainmen. 


“Tf net income or the lack of net income 
are a factor to be taken into account,” Mr. 
Campbell said, ‘we should also consider to 
what extent these railways have benefitted 
and are benefitting today from the bountiful 
concessions in land and money freely given 
them by this country. It should also be con- 
sidered that an employer like the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has assets valued, probably, 
at $1,000,000,000, against which there ex- 
ists only $160,000,000 of common stock, and 


COURT’S NARROW VIEW 


Lansing, Mich—The Michigan State Fed- 


eration of Labor will ask the state legisla-* 


ture to liberalize the compensation act. 


The state supreme court has ruled that 
an accident is “something unusual,” and 
that compensation will not be awarded even 
if it is shown that a death can be directly 
traced to the occupation. 


In the case of a city fireman who was 
fighting a fire in the hold of a vessel a 
sudden rush of water resulted in the fire- 
man’s death, but the court held that “get- 
ting wet’ is connected with that occupation. 

“A city fireman,” the court ruled, ‘‘does 
not receive an ‘accident’ resulting in his 
death within the workmen’s compensation 
act while he is drenched while attempting 


\ 


LONG HOURS ABSENT 


Washington.—The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has issued a digest (Bulletin 419) of col- 
lective agreements between employers and 
employed during 1925. The list, it is stated, 
is not complete, as there is no central de- 
pository where agreements may be found, 
and, in addition, many agreements are not 
reduced to writing. 


that its replacements and improvements 
have been and are being paid out of its 
earning instead of by capital investment, to 
say nothing of its constantly increasing rest 
fund. 

“The burden of the financial success of 
any concern must never be thrust upon its 
employes nor as a denial of their rights.” 


UNPAID FEMALE LABOR BRINGS 
RICHES TO FEW 

New York.—If£ a person invested $1,000 
in the 5 and 10 cent store corporation of 
S. S. Kresge & Co. in 1913 that stock would 
now be worth $73,260. The same invest- 
ment in Woolworth 5 and 10 cent store 
stock would now have a market value of 
$18,400. 

Both corporations are noted for low wages 
paid to unorganized women and girls. 


INJURES LABOR LAW. 


to put out a fire on a vessel and a few hours 
later is again drenched by a sudden rush 
of water from the deck, and later dies of 
pneumonia due to the drenching and ex- 
posure. It is not an unusual occurrence for 
firemen to get wet in fighting fires, even 
though the disease germs were dormant 
in his system and were aroused to activity 
by his exposure.” 

In another case the court refused com- 
pensation where a worker died as the result 
of lead poisoning. The worker was re- 
quired to immerse his hands in dye in a 
furniture factory, and it was proven that 
this was the direct cause of his death. The 
court held that this was not an “accident” 
within the meaning of the compensation 
law. 


IN ORGANIZED TRADES. 


The agreements show that the eight-hour 
day is very generally observed in organized > 
trades. The 44-hour week is practically the 
rule in the building, clothing, metal, print- 
ing and stone trades, and in many instances 
40 hours’ work only is required of night 
workers. Instances are cited where but 40 
hours a week are required for day workers. 
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CAN’T SUGAR COAT SPEED-UP SYSTEM 


Washington.—Can a high government of- 
ficial take the curse off a speed-up system? 

All this is possible, according to Post- 
master General New. In his annual report 
he scoffs at the speed-up charge. The pur- 
pose of the post office speed-up system, he 
says, is to have an accurate record to which 
the “ordinary faithful employe” does not 
object. 

“This is done as a basis of determining 
the rating of the men on wholly impartial 
lines, and is for no other purpose.” 


Postal workers refuse to accept the post- 
master general’s reasoning. 


More than 125,000 organized employes 
have registered their opposition to the plan, 


and similar action was taken at the last 
convention of the A. F. of L. These pro- 
testors show that the speeding-up practices 
assume various forms and methods, all di- 
rected toward mechanical standardization 
by plans of weighing or counting or other- 
wise measuring output without regard to 
variations of work and other essential fac- 
tors. 


Opposition to speeding-up even comes 
from the department’s company “union.” 
This handful of bureau-controlled pets are 
used for publicity purposes in opposing the 
improvement of working conditions in the 
department. Speeding-up, however, is too 
much for these “contented workers” and 


for once they have made the protest unan- © 


imous. 


LESS HOURS LOGICAL IN MACHINERY AGE . 


Detroit.—‘‘It is our great goal to wring as 
much of life from the world of toil as may 
be possible,” is a concluding sentiment of 
the resolutions committee, in its final report 
to the A. F. of L. convention. 


“With the change in mechanical construc- 
tion goes a corresponding change and 
growth in the control of industry,” the com- 
mittee said. These changes, it was pointed 
out, bring with it, in the absence of any 
counter-balancing development, an _ auto- 
matic change and growth in consolidated 
control, and this without any conscious ef- 
fort or desire on the part of those who do 
control. It is a part of the sweep of change, 
and takes place as such, the committee said. 


“The overwhelming necessity for trade 
union action to meet this condition is not 
only so that the workers may today have 
better wages, better conditions and fewer 


hours of labor. It is that civilization itself 
may be saved from the development of an 
industrial imperialism, an industrial despot- 
ism so powerful and consequently so arro- 
gant as to bring about its own destruction 
and the destruction of what we have 
achieved for human welfare at the hands of 
a citizenry no longer able to bear the burden 
of routine service at the wheels of produc- 
tion without voice in their direction. 

‘It is that larger view, that overpowering 
need for the preservation of human freedom, 
that must urge us on to a task that involves 
the very foundations of our organized indus- 
trial society.” 

The committee said it is not the purpose 
of labor to reduce the hours of labor to any 
fixed number, but to lessen the work day 
“when and as far as circumstances and the 
conditions of our time make possible and 


¢ desirable.” 


HAVE YOU PAID YOUR DUES? 


All MEMBERS of our INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD are required to make payment 


of their MONTHLY DUES and INSURANCE regu- 
larly within the SIXTY (60) DAYS period in ac- 
cordance with ARTICLE 8, SECTION 1 .of our 
CONSTITUTION. 
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Poetical Selections 


EVENING. 
By William Fred Sachs. 

The humble homes of mill towns nestle 
under heaven’s glare 

When the mellow glow from windows are 
glistening everywhere. 

Somber beneath a moonlit sky are toilers’ 
homes in perfect line 

Grinning at workers coming home front! a 
-long day’s grind. 

Hours of toil are over, time for dreams and 
play. 

Talking over labor problems, 
that happened in the day. 


and things 


"Shadows flicker ghost-like on crude walls 

: to and fro 

Grimaces of men who toil midst the furnace 
glow. 

I wonder if life’s chalice holds but sorrow 
for souls so brave? 

| He who kneels at Mammon’s shrine is a 

| branded chattel slave. 

I wonder if hope is a jest in these sad 

humans’ fate? 

Does faith bear no fruit to fill the worker’s 

plate? 


From ragged chimneys tiny smoke furls rise 

| to meet the sky 

‘While twilight fades into darkness a thou- 
sand lights twinkle nigh. 

In the mills the fires are smoldering, waiting 

for the morn 


The Selfish Sex. 


“Women are such selfish creatures! There 
‘Was an extra chop at breakfast and my wife 
insisted upon my eating it. It was all be- 
cause she wanted to revel in the satisfaction 
‘of self-denial. A case of pure selfishness.” 

| “And what did you do?” 

“Oh, I let her have her own way and I 
ate the chop. You won’t find many hus- 
bands as indulgent as I am. ”—Boston Tran- 
aa 


Superior Art, 


_ “Aye,” exclaimed Sandy to his bored Lon- 
don acquaintances, ‘“Scotland’s the finest 
place on earth!” 

| “Then what made you leave it?” asked 
a disgusted voice, “since you like it so 


“Aweel, it was like this: In Scotland 
leverybody was as clever as masel’, an’ I 
couldna make muckle progress. But here—” 
he chuckled, “here I’m gettin’ on vera weel!”’ 


| 


The hardened hands are at rest until an- 
other day is born. 

I wonder if toil has no reward but scanty 
crumbs for these? 

Who in the evenings pause at the threshold 
and long for faded leaves. 


JANUARY. 
By Elizabeth Hart. 


Feathery snowflakes, drifting, falling, 
Softly as an angel’s kiss; 
Get your mittens, boots, and shovel, 
Take a man to tackle this. 


Over roofs that shield the living, 
Over graves that hide the dead; 
Got a neckfull that time, did you? 
Gosh, but Jerry’s nose is red! 


Caverns heaped with fairy treasures 
Naught but son or wind may rob; 
Huldah melting her a panful 

Fain would wash her grayish bob. 


Chiseled forms of marble whiteness 
Proud Carrara’s beauty mocks; 
Jiggers on them snowballs, Skinney, 
’Taint no fair to put in rocks! 


HELP PROTECT YOURSELF BY 
ORGANIZING THE UNORGAN- 
IZED. 


Smiles 


Not a Writer. 

In the course of his examination these 
questions were put to an old negro who was 
appearing as a witness: 

‘What is your name?” 

“Calhoun Clay, sah.” 

“Can you sign your name?” 

“Sah?” 

“T ask if you can write your name?” 

“Well, no, sah. Ah nebber writed mah 
name. Ah dictates it, sah.”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


“Glad to see you getting in on time these 
mornings, Mr. Slowe,” said the manager. 

“Yes, sir, I’ve got a parrot now.” 

“A parrot? What for? I advised you to 
get an alarm clock.” 

“T did, sir, but after a few mornings I got 
used to it, and it failed to wake me. So I 
got a parrot and now when I retire I hang 
the alarm clock over his cage. It wakes the 
parrot, and what that bird says would 
arouse anybody.” 
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Keep on Growing 
“Jilson claims to have caught a 14-pound 
trout.” 
“Why, I didn’t know trout grew as large 
as that.” 
“They do after you’ve told the story a 
few times.”’—Boston Transcript. 


Putting Him Right. 

“What we want to get,” said counsel in 
an assault case, “is who was the aggressor.” 

“Hh?” said the large, bull-necked witness. 

“Let me explain,’ said counsel patiently. 
“Tf I met you in the street and struck you 
in the face, I should be the aggressor.” 

“You’d be an idiot,” muttered the witness. 


“No, no, you don’t understand. Suppose 
I struck you without provocation. I should 


be committing an act of aggression.” 
“Hxcuse me, mister, you’d be committing 
suicide,” declared the witness, darkly. 


Don’t Swat These Flies! 


A clothing dealer had to go downtown to 
see about his insurance, and he left the 
shop in charge of his son Joey 
_ “You understand the price marks, Joe?” 
he said. “Five dots for $25, six dots for 
$30, and so forth.” 

“Sure, father, sure,” said Joey. 

When the man got back his son Joey said: 

“T had pretty good luck, father. I sold 
three pairs of $5 pants and six of them $55 
suits.” 

“But look here, Joey, we ain’t got no $55 
suits. Our $385 suits is the highest.” 

“Then the marks is wrong, father.” 

The clothing dealer lifted his eyes and 
hands solemnly heavenward. 

“Joey,” he said, “God bless the flies.” 


Had Taken No Inventory. 


An aged Negro, taken ill, called a physi- 
cian of his own race. But the doctor’s treat- 
ment did no good and the old man grew 
weaker and weaker until a white physician 
was called. 

“Did the other doctor take your tempera- 
ture?” asked the new M. D. 

“Ah don’t know, sah,” answered the pa- 
tient feebly. “‘Ah ain’t missed nothing yit 
’ceptin’ mah watch an’ a paih o, shoes.” 

Patrick worked for a notoriously stingy 
boss and lost no chance to let the fact be 
known. One day a waggish friend, wishing 
to twit him, remarked. 

“Pat, I hear your boss just gave you a 
brand-new suit of clothes.” 

“No,” said Pat, ‘only a par-rt of a suit.” 

“What part?” 

“The sleeves iv the vest.” 


Poor Annabelle. 


“Dearest Annabelle,’ wrote Oswald,.who 
was hopelessly in love, “I would swim the 
mighty ocean for one glance from your 
dear eyes. I would walk through a wall of 
flame for one touch of your little hand. 
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I would leap the widest chasm in the world 
for a word from your lovely lips. As always, 
Your Oswald. 

“P. S. Pll be over Saturday night if it 
doesn’t rain.” 


A revival was raging in a Virginia colored 
church. The fruits had been considerable. 
One obdurate soul, however, resisted the 
efforts of the elder. Called to account for 
his reluctance, he replied: 


‘Yo’ see how it is, Hldah. I’se got a prob- 
lem. I don’t see how I’se gwine get mah 
shirt on ovah mah wings when I gits to 
Glory.” 

“Dat ain’t yo’ problem,” retorted the ex- 
horter, promptly. ‘“Yo’ problem is how is 
yo’ gwine git yo’ hat on ovah yo’ horns.” 
—HEverybody’s Magazine. 


A colored preacher in Alabama at one 
time served a short jail sentence and was 
fearful lest his congregation discover the 
fact as in his later years he had been a 
model of rectitude. One Sunday, rising to 
begin his sermon, his heart sank to see a 
former cell-mate sitting in the front row. 
Quick thinking was necessary. Fixing his 
eye on the unwelcome guest, the preacher 
announced solemnly: ‘Ah takes mah text 
dis mornin’ from de sixty-fo’th chapter and 
fo’ hundredth verse of de book of Job, which 
says: ‘Dem as sees and knows me, and say 
nothin,’ dem will Ah see later.’ ” 


Lodge Notices 


Carlton—Lodge No. 39. 


Any one of our membership who may — 
chance to run across Fletcher VY. Carlton, — 


Reg. No. 440962, I would appreciate to have 
them ask him to communicate with the 
undersigned or with Larry’s Restaurant at 


Antioch, Calif., as this brother left there ] 


owing a bill of $27.50 for meal tickets. M. 
Gabbeit, S., L. 39. 


ath 


iF YOU HAVE 


Drafts are worn on the 


feet but are used for . 


the pain of rheumatism in muscles and joints 


A $1.00 Pair 
FREE «2 
RHEUMATISM 


Also a free trial of 
Rheum - Alterative. 


by their counter irritant influence through 


the great foot pores. 
us about their recovery. 
and give the Drafts a trial. If satisfied with 
the benefit send me one dollar. 
your money. You decide. 


A splendid new 
booklet on Rheumatism, 


illustrated with 
plates, comes with the Drafts. 
Send no money. 


Thousands have written | 
Send name today © 


If not, keep — | 


Write today. — 

-FREDERICK DYER COM- | 

PANY, Suite 171, Dyer Building, Jackson, Mich. — 
a 


- 
i‘ 
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This Beautiful 1927 Model 


BUICK Sedan GIVE N caus 
or $1195 2° in CASH 


em. goin Res give this beautifal new Buick Sedan— 
: oe a evrolet Coach and a large list of additional 
costly prizes. I have already given over 60 new automo- 
biles to advertise our business and tog YOU can get 
this new Buick Sedan or $1195.00 cash. 


Can yon Put a Star Ep pay re Buick? 


$250.00 D Cash Extra te Promptness ! 


Think of coe | I will lil $250.00 cash ers for promptness. A 
word to ete se is sufficient—be prom; Dupli 
80 big prizes wi 


puzzl 


F. G. REYNOLDS, ° Dept. 72 


Chicago, Ill. 


Buy Union 
ae Shoes = 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes bearing our 
Union Stamp on the sole, innersole or lining of the shoe. We ask you 
not to buy any shoes unless you actually see this Union Stamp. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. | 
COLLIS LOVELY, Gen’! President CHARLES L. BAINE, Gen’! Sec’y-Treas- 


PILES STOP 


New Internal Treatment Will Do It 


Don’t Get Stuck 


IN MUD, SAND, 


Because you')l probably end up 
by paying a big towing charge, 
But with a Set of 4 of my (patented) 
Gets-U-Out Pressed Steel 
TIRE LUGS 


An Amazing Inventien 


in the tool box, you’re worry-@ 
free. In a jiffy you slip 2 ont 


each rear wheel and out you 

go. A marvelous device. Just 

out. Nothing like it. ‘Will 

out- last your car. 
5S atte 


$601 NE DAY 
That’s what McLeod 
made the first day out 
with this much needed 
accessory. Grab. this 
new, year-round seller. 
Make yourself a bank- 
roll — 20,000,000 car 
mi owners waiting. Sells at 
* low price--100% profit. 
Write quick for exclu- 
sive territory. ~ 


NO SUFFERING — NO DELAY 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL 


Thousands have written of their cure by the 
Page Method—just the combination treatment 
with the tablets and the piles leave. They 
heal internally—the correct way—hbecause 
this new treatment removes their cause. 
Write today for Free Test Package—it costs 
you nothing; the Page Method will heal your 
piles. Send for free test. 


E.R. PAGE CO., 214B Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. | 


PATENTS (‘rite Stet Fre. “itn” 


Send drawing or model for examins- 
tien and report as te patentability. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 


: “ART BENSON, Con. Mer. 
SHIGAGO TIRE LUG COMPANY, 792-338 47th $t., Chicago 


724 Ninth Street 


Washingten, D. C. 
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PRESIDENT GREEN ON THE SUBJECT OF “LABOR” 


“We, of this generation, are extremely 
fortunate in that we are permitted to take 
a retrospective view of the _ progress, 
achievement and experience of industry 
and labor during the life of our nation. 


“For convenience and for the purpose of 
appraising the educational value of this 
Industrial Congress the committee has 
wisely classified the industrial progress of 
the United States, during the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years, into ten distinct 
eipsodes and stress is being laid upon the 
individual features of each marked period 
of time. By this process comparisons can 
be mirade, every step of advancement can be 
measured, intelligent conclusions can be 
reached and a proper valuation of the con- 
tribution of industry and labor to civilization 
can be approximately determined. Through 
this method of reckoning we are brought to 
the threshold of: the eleventh period of 
American industrial development. 


“Today we find the genius, skill and effi- 
ciency of American labor and the resource- 
fulness, initiative and ability of the Amer- 
ican employers at the highest point yet 
attained. We find that the introduction of 
machinery and power has, in a very large 
measure, revolutionized industry. AS a re- 
sult of this development the productivity 
of industrial enterprises has been increased 
and the productivity of the individual 
worker has been multiplied in proportion 
to the units of power supplied him. 


“America is young, compared with the 
older nations in Europe. Our country is 
_ frequently referred to as ‘The New World’ 
but history must record the fact that we 
have outdistanced all other nations in the 
adoption of modern industrial methods and 
in the economic manufacture and distribu- 
tion of commodities. 


“Our achievements have been of such 
great magnitude that we now occupy the 
supreme place in the industrial world. 
This exalted and dominant position which 
America holds was reached through hard 
and earnest work and through an intelligent 
coordination and use of all the forces of 
production. We are a nation of workers 


and for that reason we have made an amaz- 
ing record along industrial, social and eco- 
nomic lines. 

“Each succeeding step in the nation’s his- 
tory has revealed a changing relationship 
between the two groups associated with 
industry, namely, the employers and the 
employes. The change from individualism 
in industry and agriculture to the creation 
of partnerships and corporations, in manu- 
facturing and industrial enterprises, would 
provide a most interesting study in eco- 
nomics and sociology. 


“The subject of ownership of the tools 
of production is replete with incidents and 
circumstances which are of the most vital 
importance to the worker. For years the 
worker owned and used the tools with which 
he worked. He not only gave his personal 
service and labor but he also gave the use 
of the machine or tool which he owned and 
with which he performed his daily toil. 


“The contrast between the conditions 
which prevailed during the time when the 
individual worker owned and supplied the 
machine and tool with which he worked 
and the conditions prevailing in a modern 
factory, equipped with up-to-date machinery 
and mechanical devices, provides an oppor- 
tunity to measure the industrial changes 
which have gradually taken place. 


“There are many phases of industry which 
afford most interesting study for the stu- 
dent and historian. In the field of legis- 
lation, factory inspection, sanitation, safety 
and health protection measures, as wel] as 
workmen’s compensation laws, have been 


originated and accepted. These are humane 


measures and, in operation, have been a 


great blessing to the workers and a material — 


benefit to employers. 


“Public opinion is another force which has — 


brought about many changes in industrial 
policies and thought. In a republic such as 
ours, where the government derives 
power from the consent of the governed, 
public opinion is a most potent and power- 
ful influence for good. 
cies which touch the lives, well-being and 
happiness of the people are shaped and in- 


its | 


In fact, public poli- — 


sete i 
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fluenced as a result of public opinion. This 
influence has much to do with the establish- 
ment of wage standards, conditions of em- 
ployment, the enactment of social justice 
legislation and the earnings of corporations. 
The lively interest which the general public 
is taking in economic and industrial affairs 
justifies the conclusion that public opinion 
will play a very important part in the future 
-grow.h and expansion of industry, commerce 
- and agriculture. 


“While rapid changes have been taking 
place in the industrial structure evolution 
in the organization of the financial and hu- 
man elements has been distinctly apparent. 
These changes have been the logical out- 
growth of industrial development. Step by 
step we have gone forward until we have 
reached the era of specialization and mass 
production. All of this required a large 
umount of capital. 


“The result has been the formation of 
corporations upon a scale of huge dimen- 
sions undreamed of twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. The organization of the workers 
progressed systematically because necessity 
inspired the workers to organize into trade 
unions. 


“The proper industrial equilibrium could 
not be maintained with the workers un- 
organized and the employers highly or- 
ganized into industrial corporations and em- 
ployers’ associations. It was quite natural 
that mass production was accompanied by 
mass service. The hundreds and thousands 
of people employed in modern industrial 
establishments bear witness to this fact. 
This is an age of co-operation and collec- 
tivity. 

“The organizations of industry, both from 
the financial and human point of view, has 
proved to be of great benefit to those di- 
rectly affected and to the public welfare. 
It has resulted in economic production, in 
improvement in the character of service 
rendered and in the improvement of the 
quality of manufactured products. The or- 
ganization of the workers through trade 
unions has succeeded in advancing and pro- 
moting the economic, social and industrial 
welfare and happiness of working people. 
The good they have done, the service they 
have rendered and the success they have 
attained cannot be measured. 


“It has become generally recognized that 
the independent, democratic trade unions, 
eriginated, organized and directed by the 
workers are now a fixity in the industrial 
and social life of the nation. As they have 
established themselves in the most adverse 
circumstances and in the face of strong 
opposition, they will remain the medium 
through which the workers will be able to 
protect themselves and advance their moral 
and material interests. They will continue 
their progressive growth, numerically and 
otherwise, always keeping pace with the 
evolution in industry. 


“This truth is being accepted by many 
progressive emplayers of labor who engage 


in collective bargaining and who enter into 
contractual relations with trade unions. It 
should be universally accepted for it is only 
through such acceptance and such recogni- 
tion that the highest state of co-operation 
and understanding can be reached. 


“There are evidences in many quarters 
that the mental attitude of many who have 
been strong in their opposition to trade 
unions is undergoing a decided change. 
This is due to the fact that the value and 
worth of trade unions is more thoroughly 
appreciated. There is a consciousness of the 
fact that not only can the members of 
trade unions give trained and efficient ser- 
vice but also that the trade union can sup- 
plement this individual service by giving 
to industry intelligent and helpful co-opera- 
tion. It has been discovered that the union 
can give expert advice and valuable sugges- 
tions and that it can materially assist in 
solving many of the problems of manage- 
ment and labor. 


“All of this redounds to the benefit of 
both employer and employe. 


“Sagacious employers, expert management 
and industrial economists recognize the fact 
that there is a potential power for good 
within the trade union, and that it can be 
utilized in the development of economic, in- 
dustrial processes. Prudence, wisdom and 
good judgment ought to inspire the control- 
ling factors in industry to develop this po- 
tential power, making it active and service- 
able in the interest of the common good 
and the public weal. 


“The right road to success in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of harmonious 
relations is to cultivate understanding and 
a right perspective on the part of the em- 
ployers, management and employes. This 
can be done through personal association, 
through honest and sincere dealing, through 
conferences and through education. This 
achievement cannot be reached, however, 
if there is a conviction in the minds of one 
group that the other group is attempting to 
deny it the exercise of any right to which 
it believes it is entitled. 


“While engaged in contemplating the past 
we observe a development of comparatively 
recent origin which, to many constitutes a 
menacing influence to the future well-being 
and harmonious relations which ought to 
exist between employers and employes. It 
is new in that it was neither tried nor intro- 
duced prior to the tenth episode. It was 
also new in form for it was an organization 
of the workers, formed and drafted by the 
employers as a substitute for trade unions. 


“It seems that some employers are reluc- 
tant to accept the organization of their em- 
ployes through the independent’ trade 
unions, originated and controlled by the 
workers, and in order to meet their own 
conviction that organization is necessary 
and to satisfy the instinct of the workers 
to organize these employers have endeavored 
to build up separate, isolated organizations, 
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confined exclusively to their own employes 
and to their own industry. 


“This is an invasion in the field of ex- 
perimentation. It is reasonably certain that 
this experiment will ultimately fail because 
it lacks the elements of permanency, con- 
tinuity and stability. The competitive char- 
acter of perfected industry will make it 
impossible for employers who are inspired 
by both humane and paternalistic motives 
to establish and maintain their own indi- 
vidual union while their competitors have 
“no union at all. 


“There can be only one right way. Hither 
the organization of the workers into their 
own trade unions, as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor, is right or 
the individual union, commonly called the 
‘company union,’ is right. Both cannot be 
right. Both cannot succeed. One must 
. Survive and the other must perish. Such a 
result and such an outcome is inevitable. 


“It is inconceivable that the organization 
of the workers, originated by the workers, 
controlled and erected by the workers, will 
be destroyed or will pass away. Because it 
rests upon a sound basis, because it repre- 
sents a movement that has grown out of 
years of experience and because it is uni- 
versal in character and acts as a stabilizing 
influence in the competitive relationship of 
employers it will ever remain a constructive 
and vital force. rd: 


“The employers and employes owe it to 
themselves, to all who are dependent upon 
industry and to our nation to-avoid subter- 
fuge, to accept and engage in collective 
bargaining, to recognize and respect the 
rights of each other and to concede to em- 
ployers the right to control and manage in- 
dustry and to employes the right to organize 
into their bona fide trade unions for mutual 
helpfulness and mutual advantage. 


“The future prosperity and well-being of 
all our people demand that the“-human forces 
of industry shall earnestly strive for the 
promotion of industrial peace and the pro- 
motion of prosperity through the payment of 
high wages and the establishment of hu- 
mane conditions of employment. It is 
through the adoption of such a policy that-in- 
dustry can take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which the future holds. 

“The review of our industrial history, 
which this Congress is making, and the ex- 
amination of the present leads to the con- 
sideration of the problems of the future. In 
speculating upon the unrevealed possibilities 
which we know the future holds, we are 
deeply conscious of many things. We know 
that marvelous and amazing as mechanical 
development has been this field has not 
been fully and completely explored. Ma- 
chinery of a more perfect and surprising 
character will be invented and installed. 
We cannot, at this time, comprehend the 
extent and use of machinery and mechanical 
devices in industry in the future. 

“The use of power is in its infancy. Its 
installation and use will be extended and 
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broadened. The average number of units 
supplied each worker will continue to in- 
crease. We are stepping into a future 
which is filled with possibilities of advance- 
ment. It will be known in history as a 
great power period and a period of developed 
machinery. 


“The efficient use of power and ma- 
chinery, in fact the extreme use to which it 
may be put, must depend upon the service, 
the skill and the training of the individual 
worker. We must always have the human 
hand, the human touch and the human brain 
in order to constructively direct and operate 
power and machinery. 

“The labor of human beings can never. 
be dispensed with. The success of industry 
must ever depend upon the workers and 
those associated with industry. They are 
an essential part of industrial progress and 
industrial advancement. 


‘If they are permitted to organize into — 


the form of organization which the organized 
labor movement has established their in- 
fluence and service will be greatly mag- 
nified. 

“The American Federation of Labor has 
long appreciated these facts. Moreover it 
realizes the value of those intangible qual- 
ities of good-will, co-operation and under- 
standing. It is seeking to enhance these 
values through the establishment of right 
relations in industry.” 


CIGAR MAKERS SUPPORT PORTO 
RICANS’ STRIKE 


New York.—At a meeting of* organized 


cigar makers in this city plans were per- 


fected to give further aid to the six-months’ 
strike of 1,600 Porto Rican cigar makers 


against the Porto Rican-American Tobacco 


Company. The strike is indorsed by the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union. 
The workers have made every effort to 
adjust differences. 
throughout Porto Rico, and because of de- 
basing conditions, public opinion is support- 


ing the workers but the company will only 


accept surrender. 


Meetings have been held — 


v 


Cigar makers in New York City and vicin- 


ity have made weekly contributions to the 


strikers. 
It is said the company has taken control 
of the Congress Cigar Company, which oper- 


ates a number of shops in Pennsylvania and — 
New Jersey, and it is believed that an at- 
tempt will be made to have cigars made in 


this country. 


Little DAILY efforts 

Little THOUGHTS released 
From all TRADE UNIONISTS 
Means membership INCREASE. 
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THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 


The pursuit of happiness is a paramount issue with all of us, whether we are 
ready to acknowledge it or not. It matters little who we are or what we are or even 
what we are trying to do in life, our one ultimate goal, ideal, and ambition is the 
attainment of happiness for ourselves and to bring a like blessing to those we love. 
The highways of life are filled with skeletons of lost happiness, some produced by 
accident and others by a wrong interpretation of the meaning of the word. If we 
neglect the daily problems we suffer the inevitable penalty of a low standard of living, 
if not doomed to a life of poverty and suffering. 


The industrial world today does not apply the Golden Rule, in fact the contrary 
prevails. The motto of organized capital is get all you can while the getting is good. 
Business of every kind is organized to protect and promote their own interest. It 
makes no difference whether you like it or not or does it matter whether the ethics 
- of these business combinations meet with your approval, you pay what organized 

business demands as your proportion, and you pay in accordance to your consumption 
and use of the products and ultilities under your standards of living. 


For our members to aspire or seek to improve their standard of living-is the right 
direction for the pursuit of happiness; undoubtedly it makes for’a better life and is 
but the exercise of their constitutional rights. The only road to success is through 
organization and association with your fellow workers. Any self-thinking wage earner 
must realize that individual effort to improve the wages and working conditions in 
any distinct industry is absolutely hopeless, but nevertheless we find thousands of 
men working at our trade, who are eligible to become members of our International 
Brotherhood outside of the union of their craft. 


‘Evidently something is radically wrong when such conditions exist. In our opinion 
the only way to eliminate these conditions is to organize these unorganized men, and 
when that is accomplished our members will be in a better position to continue to 
demand increases in wages and improved working conditions. The rank and file of 
our members throughout the United States and Dominion of Canada must wake up 
and take an active part in the work of helping our officers in organizing these 
unorganized workers. They also must take an active and intelligent interest in the 
affairs of their Brotherhood. Let us have the whole hearted and energetic co-operation 
of our whole membership. Let us return to the good old days when every member 
felt it was his duty to be individual organizer and see that his local union maintained 
a 100% organization. If you will do this Brothers:our progress towards our goal, the 
pursuit of happiness will be assured. 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN ATTENDING SEVERAL IMPORTANT 
CONFERENCES. 


On January 9 International President Franklin left headquarters for Chicago, II1., 
to attend the Executive Council meeting of the Railway Employes Department. After 
the adjournment of the Council meeting he left for Montreal, Que., Can., in company 
with President Jewell of the Department, President Wharton of the Machinists in order 
to assist the officers of Division No. 4 in conducting their wage negotiations for an 
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increase in pay for the Federated Shop Crafts affiliated with Division No. 4 R. E. D., 
and at this writing President Franklin is still in Montreal. During his absence Assis- 
tant Int. President Atkinson is looking after affairs at headquarters. 


LETTER OF EX-BOILERMAKER’S WIFE MAKES US THINK. 


With the approval of Brother Gutridge, General Chairman of District Lodge No. 
26, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, we are herewith reproducing a copy of a 
letter published by him in his report to the officers and members of his District. It 
is not necessary to make any comment on the letter, it speaks for itself. It is the 
same pitiful story of thoughtfulness and neglect contained in other letters received 
at Headquarters from time to time. The letter itself and Brother Gutridge’s explanation 
as to how he came in possession of it is as follows: 


“T have received a copy of a letter to one of our members, from the wife of a 
former boiler maker on this railroad. Extracts are reproduced below. No reflection 
is intended against the deceased; however, the example is too powerful as an illustration, 
to let go unpublished through a sense of delicacy, or consideration for those who will 
not see this report. The letter reads, in part, as follows: 


“T can’t explain my feelings. I’m so lonely and blue, as we are left alone since 
he passed away. I am working as a waitress in a restaurant now, a position I never 
liked, but it is up to me to support my children. 


“After being sick several days, he was taken to the hospital, in a state of coma. 
I could not stay there, as the children needed by attention, and besides, I had to go 
to work at the restaurant at 5 o’clock in the evening, so I called up over a telephone, 
and he was the same. 


“Then I had one of the waitresses call the hospital again later at night, and he had 
passed away a half hour before. 


“T don’t know the cause of death yet, as I haven’t got the report of Dr. ............ ey 


“T feel so sorry I had to leave him and go to work, but I knew I had to feed the 
children somehow. 


“It seems like a cruel world in this large city when one has to work every day, so 
as to have things for the children.—Suggested I inquire about his Woodmen Policy, 
but they said it had lapsed. Then ........ «ee Spoke of the boiler makers, but I can’t 
find a lodge Here abit. GEke Jia ob , dropped his card when the insurance was forced 
on him.” 

“I wish. you could come to see us, as I know you could comfort and help us, anyway 
please write often as I am so lonely. Give my love tO .........cceeee 

“IT remain sincerely,” 
“Your Friend.” 


STATE COMPENSATION URGED BY OFFICIALS. 


State monopoly of workmen’s compensation in California is urged in the annual 
report of the California Industrial Accident Commission with the increase of rates by 
private liability companies together with their wastes, progress is imvossible. The 
only hope for advance the report says is an exclusive state fund which will turn 
downward the present upward trend of compensation insurance rates and at the same 
time by reason of the elimination of waste that is characteristic of competitive insur- 
ance produce such additional revenue as may be needful to provide substantial additional 
benefits to both employer and employes. 


The accomplishments of the fund during the twelve years of its existence has 
been such as to inspire the confidence of the insuring public. The report states 
despite its restriction to a competitive field it has been more than self-supporting. 
In view of this splendid record the Commission feels that it is entirely reasonable 
to propose that the fund be stripped of its competitive chains and that it be given 
a monopoly of workmen’s compensation coverage in this state. This recommendation 
is in line with the policy of organized workers who insist that profit in the injury 
and death of employes be eliminated. 


OUR MEMBERS SHOULD GET BUSY WITH BOILER INSPECTION BILL. 


As forty-five State Legislatures will meet this year we hope that our members in 
the various states where they have no boiler inspection laws will get busy and have a 
good Bill on the subject of boiler inspection introduced, and work for its enactment. 
We have only heard from a few States where our members have gotten ready for a 
concerted effort to have an efficient law enacted, and now is the most propitious time 
‘for our members to adopt a plan of action that would insure the active co-operation 
among all members of the labor movement in their respective States. Where possible 
to do so State conferences of representatives from all lodges should be held and a 
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systematic campaign inaugurated. Trade and Labor Councils should be enlisted also 
the IXxxecutive Board and Legislature Committees of the State Federation of Labor. 
Bills should be introduced in both branches of the legislature at the earliest moment 
possible after the session opens and a vigilant eye should be kept on the Bill introduced. 


Our members should be very careful when drafting a boiler inspection bill. It 
should specifically provide that no one but practical boiler makers who have had years 
of experience in the building, repairing of boilers and their appurtenances will be 
appointed as inspectors. In the States where our members are successful in having 
the Bill endorsed and referred to various committees they should be careful and see 
that the words “actual experience” is not striken out of the Bill and the words “actual 
knowledge” inserted. 


When the Federal Locomotive Boiler Inspection Bill was enacted by Congress some 
years ago and the appointment of inspectors was being considered, the question was 
raised whether or not the law required that only boiler makers be appointed as in- 
spectors, and was referred to the Attorney General, who ruled on account of the words 
“practical Knowledge” being used instead of “practical experience” it was not com- 
pulsory to appoint boiler makers. He further stated that a man could get a theoretical 
knowledge without having to actually work at the construction or repairing of boilers. 
If the Bill had been enacted to read “practical experience” instead of “practical knowl- 
edge” there would be no question but what boiler makers would have been appointed 
to fill the position of Federal Boiler Inspectors, 


TO OUR LOCAL OFFICERS. 


To our newly installed officers we extend greetings and express the hope that 
during the coming term your hopes for success will be realized. We hope that in 
assuming office you feel that the success of the local and of the Brotherhood depends 
upon you. It does for the following reasons: 


Members have selected you to do a special work, and if you show that you are 
interested in the growth and work of the Local you win their confidence and often 
their assistance in carrying out your plans. If you are zealous, they catch your spirit; 
if you nurse a grouch it depresses and repels them. If you try to make the meeting 
pleasant, they will want to come again, and if you are friendly and cheerful, you 
make friends for yourself and for the Brotherhood. 


You have been chosen to carry on a work for service that is reaching into 
thousands of homes. Every bit of this work begins in the local and brings comfort 
and help to the distressed. This is your opportunity to contribute your share of 
faithful service, to promote mutual understanding between members, to make the 
Brotherhood bigger, better and stronger because of your official connection with it 
as a local officer during 1927. 


RECENT WAGE INCREASES. 


These are busy days for committees and representatives of our International 
Brotherhood negotiating new agreements and increases in wages. Since our last issue 
the following increases have been granted: 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul settled up for an increase of 8c per hour for all 
mechanics, helpers and apprentices. Increase became effective December 15, 1926. 


Chicago & North Western all shopmen received an increase of 3c per hour, excepting 
coach cleaners and fire builders, who receive 2c. Time and one-half for Sunday and 
holiday work is restored. The new rates became effective January Ist. 


Western Pacific granted all mechanics a 8c per hour increase, helpers 2c per hour, 
apprentices 1c per hour at Sacramento shops. All outside points mechanics and helpers 
increase 2c per hour and apprentices lc per hour. Also restoration of time and one- 
half for work performed on Sunday and holidays. Effective January Ist. 


Louisiana and Arkansas granted 5c per hour increase to all mechanics and ap- 
prentices; 8c per hour to all helpers. Settlement effective January Ist. 


Cc. St. P. M. & O. gave mechanics, helpers and apprentiecs of all crafts an increase 
of 8c per hour; coach cleaners 2c per hour. Effective January Ist. 


Belt Railroad of Chicago granted a flat increase of 4c an hour for locomotive 
department mechanics, 8c for freight department. This increase had established a 
minimum rate for locomotive department mechanics 76c per hour, freight department 
68c and helpers 53c. Effective December 1, 1926. 


Chicago Western & Indiana granted 4c flat increase to locomotive department 
mechanics and 8c to car department. This makes their rate the same as received by 
the Belt Railroad of Chicago. Increase is also effective December 1, 1926. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh settled for flat increase of 3c per hour; firemen, 
oilers and shop laborers 2c per hour. Increase effective December 16, 1926, 
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After several weeks of negotiations between the boiler manufacturers of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the representatives of Local Lodge No. 7 relative to a new agreement and 
an increase in wages was concluded recently, and an. agreement was reached which 
provides for an increase of 5c per hour for our members, and double time for all 
overtime work. This increase when applied to the present rate of pay will establish 
the minimum rates of 85c per hour for boiler makers, holder-ons 65c, helpers and 
rivet-heaters 59c. The new contract became effective January Ist. 


QUOTATIONS. 


A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe ‘this government cannot 
endure permanently half-slave and half-free—Abraham Lincoln. 


“Give us a man, young or old, high or low, on whom we know we can thoroughly 
depend—who will stand firm when others fall—the friend faithful and true, the adviser 
honest and fearless, the adversary just and chivalrous; in such an one there is a 
fragment of the Rock of Ages—a sign that there has been a prophet amongst us.”—Dean 
Stanley. 


Mek WA SIMS ARE BU . 

“There is nothing so elastic as the human mind. Like imprisoned steam, the more 
it is pressed the more it rises to resist the pressure. The more we are obliged to do, 
the more we are able to accomplish.’—T. Edwards. 


“He who boasts of being perfect is perfect in folly. I never saw a perfect man. 
Every rose has its thorns, and every day its night. Hven the sun shows spots and the 
skies are darkened with clouds; and faults of some kind nestle in every bosom,.”— 
Spurgeon. 


“So long as all the increased wealth which modern progress brings, goes but to 
build up great fortunes, to increase luxury, and make sharper the contrast between 
the House of Have and House of Want, progress is not real and cannot be permanent.” 
—Henry George. 


When Fate wills that something should come to pass, she sends forth a milton of 
little circumstances to clear and prepare the way.—Thackeray. 


We should ever have it fixed in our memories that, by the character of those whom 
we choose for our friends, our own is likely to be formed, and will certainly be judged 
by the world. We ought, therefore, to be slow and cautious in contracting intimacy; 
but when a virtuous friendship is once established, we must ever consider it a sacred 
engagement.—Blair. 


Every man’s experiences of today is that he was a fool yesterday and the day 
before yesterday. Tomorrow he will most likely be of exactly the same opinion.— 
Charles McKay. 


Love is the crowning grace of humanity, the holiest right of the soul, the golden 
link which binds us to duty and truth, the redeeming principle that chiefly reconciles 
the heart to life, and is prophetic of eternal good.—Petrarch. 


The freest government can not long endure when the tendency of the law is to 
create a rapid accumulation of property in the hands of the few, and to render the 
masses poor and dependent.—Daniel Webster. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE 


The Moorhead Machinery & Boiler Shop, W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. CG. (Unfair.) 


Minneapolis, Minn. (Unfair.) Soot ; ‘ 

Ww. aba abcd eee pears tg & Boiler Uh aiidraeie Eb gyi Shop, ‘Washingtone 1) 
orks revepor ; nfair. 

Wilson Bross Hobeken, N's. CUntaln) John Thomas Boiler Shop, Washington, D. 
ard ke & Spiegel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- C. (Unfair.) 

fai Warren City Tank & Boiler Works, East 
Manermara. Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. Boston, Mass. (Unfair.) 

(Unfair.) _ Stacey Brothers Gas Construction, Buffalo, 
Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. N. Y. (Unfair.) 

Unfair.) The Industrial Iron Warks, Jersey City, 
American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 

dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) William Dillon Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT 


Long Island Railroad. Pennsylvania. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF WM. ATKINSON, ASSISTANT INTERNATIONAL 
PRESIDENT. 


I am pleased to advise that many of the 
officers and members of our district and 
local lodges are making a determined effort 
to organize every man working under their 
jurisdiction eligible to membership in our 
International Brotherhood. I am sure noth- 
ing could be of greater benefit to the rank 
and file than to have a hundred per cent 
organization, and it is our hope that every 
member will co-operate and assist in estab- 
lishing a hundred per cent organization. 
_ The records show where we maintain a hun- 
dred per cent organization in any shop, ship- 
yard or railroad we have the respect of the 
officials; also receive the highest rate of 
pay and the best working conditions. 


The year 1927 can be made the most suc- 
cessful year of our organization if the mem- 
bers will give us their loyal support and 
co-operation. After all is said and done an 
organization is just what the rank and file 
makes it. Wherever you find the members 
taking an active part and assisting the offi- 
cers in handling the affairs of the organiza- 
tion you will find that organization making 
progress, increasing the membership and im- 
proving the conditions of their members. 
On the other hand if you find the members 
not attending meetings, assisting their offi- 
cers, or taking an active interest in their 
own welfare, the organization is making 
very little progress. Our organization has 
always had the reputation of being a very 
progressive organization, and we hope that 
we will always be able to maintain the 
same, 


In the past four or five years organized 
capital, assisted by every known _labor- 
hating agency in the United States, such 
as the National Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 
have done everything possible to destroy the 
bona fide labor organization. Their object 
being to reduce wages, lengthening the 
hours of labor and lower the standard of 
‘living of the wage workers and their fam- 
ilies. It is true many wage workers were 
forced to dire necessities to submit to the 
will of the employers in order to maintain 
their families. However, it is gratifying to 
know there is no power or wealth that is 
big enough to destroy organization among 
the wage workers, as they believe they are 
entitled to the same rights as the employ- 
ers; that is, the right to join an organiza- 
tion to protect and better their conditions. 


There is no question in my mind but 
what we have reached the bottom and are 
Starting back up the hill, and I feel sure if 
the members will give us their loyal sup- 
port and co-operation we will be able to 
make considerable progress the coming year, 


as the employers realize the day is about 
over when they can drive the employes and 


. compel them to do whatever they desire to 


have done. For many years one of the 
principal planks in our platform has been 
to protect the members and their families. 
We believe in federation and co-operation 
with other crafts in order to secure the 
things we are justly entitled to. Our organ- 
ization has always been in favor of collec- 
tive bargaining, and we will continue to 
stand for these principles, as we are sure 
we will have the support of the rank and 
file. 


Since the first of the year we have re- 
ceived many communications from ex-mem- 
bers from various sections of the country 
wanting to know just what they will have to 
do to again become active members, and in 
every instance they say the shopmen on 
the railroads are tired and disgusted with 
the “so-called” company unions that have 
been organized to protect the interests of 
the employer instead of the employe. The 
shopmen are fully aware they have no pos- 
sible chance to secure the rates of pay or 
the working conditions which they are en- 
titled to by continuing their membership in 
a company union. 


In the past week or ten days one mem- 
ber has sent in seven or eight applications 
for reinstatement. This is only an example 
of what can be done if our other loyal mem- 
bers will remember their obligation and do 
their duty as loyal members of our Inter- 
national Brotherhood. 


Before closing this report I desire to 
call to the attention of the financial secre- 
taries the provisions of Article II, Section 4, 
beginning with line 41, which require that 
all reports and duplicate receipts be in the 
International Secretary-Treasurer’s office 
not later than the fifteenth of each month. 
There are a few secretaries who ignore this 
law; their reports are away behind time. 
This endangers the standing of every mem- 
ber in the local, and, therefore, urge that 
all financial secretaries be prompt in send- 
ing in their reports and duplicate receipts 
to the International Secretary-Treasurer. 


I also desire to call to the attention ef 
the members, and especially the local lodge 
secretaries, the provisions of Article XII, 
Section 14, International Lodge Constitution, 
in notifying the International Secretary- 
Treasurer of any injury a member may re- 
ceive that would entitled him to benefits 
provided for in Article XII. within thirty 
days from the date of such injury. 


With best wishes to all, I am yours fra- 
ternally, Wm. Atkinson, Assistant Interna- 
tional President. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CHAS. F. SCOTT. 
In accordance with the established custom we are submitting below the number of 


claims paid to the beneficiaries of our deceased members from December 21, 1926, up to 
and including January 21, 1927, also the total amount of insurance paid since this plan 


went into effect, September, 1926. 


Lone Member Cause Beneficiary Amount 
302 Annie Lynch........ Pancreatic Abscess......... Henry Von Kampen, brother.$ 1, 000. 00 
36 Frank Beeker...... Bullet Wound in Head...... Clyde Beeker, brother........ 1,000.00 
470 Nick Enders........ LOSS) OLY 5 eT ial oie oa ole bie oh piel gle: clclelareht thie ota shite Ghana e aan mma a tneem 500.00 
32 Mike F. McCarty... Chronic Myocarditis........ : Mrs. John Mahlmeister, sister 1,000.00 
191 Jas. Puller Maclew.. Tubercular Meningitis....... Mrs. J. P. Maclew, wite....+ 1,000.00 
267 J. C. Levaugh...... Ulcerated Stomach.......... Wm. Levaugh, son.......... 1,000. 
Annie N. Wilson, Jean N. 
134 Andrew Wilson..... Myocardial Arterio Seclusions Wilson, daughters......... 1,000.00 
241 J. C. Monical...... eA DO DLE RVehie aeiais one jrucve aio a cynusie eve Retta F. Monical, Wile. seit 1,000.00 
159 Henry Schrode...... Cerebral: Hemorrhage saree she Mrs. Henry Schrode, wife. 1,000.0 
21 John Pherfer....... TUDEFCULOSIS Gio s 4 <5 5 chonerelens. « Mrs. Minnie McConnell, sister 1,000.00 
27 Joseph Hall......... Fracture of Skull........... Margarett Hall, wife........ 2,000.00 
TERE Ss iiccccye'e Soegllele ae $ 11,500.00 
Benefits Paid ‘as per January JOUPNMAl.. «ccs vcccccwssecscceesg selene ¢ ons 8 ene 204, 800.00 
Totaly Benefits toi Date, January i122, (1927 i005... siZ bia % didlo bt tele ie beh, sulg wide & bles eEat a ane $216,300.00 


Accidental: Death iClaimis) 22 «cine cia Geass evolletens «9 le lecaiesdiebele suas chen ,000.00 
Partial vpisability ‘Claimen22s Vin « vosst es ec outa petted e650 11,300.00 
Total Disability: ClatmBs Tone ieee os saw es se Uiahn yt haan gee St of Wie 7,000.00 
Total Paid, Uniform Plan of InsSurance..........-cccecseees $211,300.00 
Natural Death Claims under Voluntary Plan .......sececes 5,000.00 

TOLD cin bie. 'o wiehabehtehauieitete cere esa gieid (es elie. sux Gkagethe teva late! SuSioneiemadies Gctlane $216,300.00 


Like last month I prefer not to make any 
comments on the figures shown above. I 
believe that we can afford to “rest our 
case” on the evidence submitted without 
any fear of what the verdict will be from 
an honest and fair jury. I do, however, 
wish to make a few statements in connec- 
tion with the laws of our organization, call- 
ing the attention of the local officers and 
the membership to the conditions under 
which it has been possible to pay these 
claims. 


All claims listed above and every claim 
paid by this organization since the adoption 
of the Insurance Plan, has been paid to the 
beneficiaries of men who while living kept 
their dues and insurance paid up as required 
by our laws. It would have been utterly 
impossible to pay these claims under any 
other condition and yet we have in our 
organization today a number of men that if 
the “call” came to them suddenly their 
wives and children would be deprived of 
this insurance protection because they were 
in arrears for dues at the time death over- 
took them. 


This condition, in nearly all cases, is 
caused by indifference or carelessness on 
the part of the member himself, but there 
are cases where the negligence of the local 
financial secretary could be blamed for it, 
but when an accident happens or the “call” 
comes to a member, in this condition, it is 
too late then to place the blame or to fix 
the responsibility and the regretable part 
of it is the injustice done a widow or a 
number of orphans and the unfair and un- 
just criticism that is heaped upon our Inter- 
national organization for a matter in which 
they were no way responsible. If our entire 
membership or those of them, at least, 


whom I am addressing these remarks to, 
could only witness the sudden interest that 
is displayed and the pleas and excuses that 
are made by the officers and members of a 
lodge when a member of that lodge has 
passed out while his dues remain unpaid 
beyond the sixty (60) day period, they 
would more readily understand just what I 
have in mind in writing as I do. 


The figures taken from all our records 
show that we are paying on an average of 
eleven (11) claims each month since our 
Insurance Plan was adopted. This means 
that eleven (11) of our members, possibly 
enjoying good health today and reading this 
report, will have their death claim pre- 
sented to this office before the next issue 
of the Journal is in the hands of our mem- 
bership. Surely these figures are good food 
for thought. They should bring home to 
all of us most forcibly what an uncertain 
thing life is at its best and the necessity of 
us complying with the laws of our organiza- 


tion in order that we may have that assur- 


acne, aS we pass out, that we are leaving 
behind us, intact, that little protection we 
had provided, through our organization, for 
those we loved. May we not hope that this 
reminder will be the cause of remedying 


this carelessness and indifference on the 


part of some of our members that we com- 
plain of, and that we will all resolve, in 


the future, to keep our dues and insurance 


paid up, at least for the current month, if — 


possible? This will not only protect our 
own interest, but will assist in many cases 
in lightening the burdens of an overworked 
and much abused financial secretary. 


Thanking you for the time consumed and 
with kindest personal regards, I remain, 
fraternally yours, Chas. F. 
tional Secretary-Treasurer. 


Scott, Interna-— 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN 
‘Period December 16, 1926, to January 15, 1927, Inclusive. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 15, 1927. 


Organization matters received attention at 
South Bend, Ind., Detroit, Mich., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The holidays at Chicago, Ill. 
Attended regular meetings of Lodges 719, 
154, 318 and 747, as per assignments. In- 
surance adjustment, disability case, Lodge 
470, Niles, Mich., necessitated testimony, 
gladly furnished by the surgical department, 
Michigan Central Railway, at Detroit. I am 
pleased to report this case of long standing 
liquidated just prior to the holidays. The 
original date of injury prior to date of con- 
tract with insurance company resulted in 
the case being disputed for some time. The 
case, involving the loss of an eye—$800—is 
now completed. 


Railroad Information and Statistics of 
Interest. 


Among the larger budgets, 1927, for shop 
facilities follow: 


Chesapeake & Ohio plans to spend 
$5,800,000 for shops at six points and $200,- 
000 for shop tools. 

Southern Pacific will spend $1,000,000 for 
shop facilities at twelve points and $400,000 
for shop tools. 


Chicago Northwestern plans to spend 
$250,000 for shop improvements and $1,200,- 
000 for tools and equipment. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford plans 
to spend $600,000 for shops and $200,000 for 
equipment. 


Central Railroad of New Jersey, $500,000 
for shops and $216,000 for equipment. 


Norfolk & Western, $300,000 for shops 
and $400,000 for equipment. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault St. Marie, 
$500,000 for shops and $100,000 for equip 
ment. 

Florida East Coast, $350,000 for shops 
and $150,000 for equipment. 

Illinois Central Railway, $6,378,240 new 
shop facilities at Paducah, Ky.; 55 per cent 
completed. 

- Michigan Central Railway, Windsor, Ont., 
Canada, $127,450 extension to engine and 
boiler house; 50 per cent completed. 

Locomotive Orders, 1926, reveal some in- 
teresting information. There were ordered 
for domestic use in the United States and 
Canada, and built in 1926, 1,585 for the 
U. S. and Canada and 185 for export; in all, 
1,770. Of the 1,585 built for the U: S. and 
Canada, it is interesting to note that 1,524 
were built in the states and 61 in Canada. 
Of the 1,524 in the states, only 121 were 
built in railroad shops, namely, Pennsylvania 
100, Southern Pacific 13, and Terminal Rail- 
way of St. Louis 8, the remainder going to 
Lima, Baldwin or the American Locomotive 
Works or individual builders. On the Cana- 
dian side, of the 61 only 6 were built in the 
shops of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
remainder going to the Montreal American 


Locomotive plant or to individual builders. 
The Pennsylvania, Southern, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Rock Island, Santa Fe, Louisville & 
Nashville, New York Central and Southern 
Pacific being the principal purchasers. 
Numerous roads purchased from 1 to 20 lo- 
comotives. On the Canadian side, the prin- 
cipal orders went to the Canadian Pacific 
with 44 and the Quebec Central with 6 loco- 
motives. Export locomotives, principally to 
Argentine and Brazil and South African 
railways. The foregoing is authentic data 
as published in the annual number of the 
Railway Age as of January 1, 1927, and is 
submitted for the information of the mem- 
bership, showing in an abbreviated manner 
the progress of the locomotive industry in 
North America, notwithstanding the prog- 
ress of electrification. 


Construction News. 


West Auburn, Mass. Steel tanks aggre: 
gating 3,500,000 gallons capacity are to be 
erected here. 


The Beacon Oil Company is in the market 
for large tanks to be erected at Hartford, 
Conn. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. have con- 
tracts for 250 tons miscellaneous elevated 
tanks: 1 in Maine, 1 at Cumberland, Md., 
1 at Fordyce, Ark., and 1 at Lockhart, Ala. 


Pennzoil Co.’s expansion program includes 
17 tanks and 13 stills, 3,000 to 5,000 tons. 
Bids about to be asked. 


San Francisco, Calif. The Associated Oil 
Co., 930 tons for 3 80,000-barrel tanks. Bids 
now being taken. 

St. Louis, Mo. The Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way will spend $13,000,000 for new equip- 
ment in 1927. This program includes 46 
locomotives, 70 all-steel passenger cars and 
3,222 freight cars. This equipment will be 
distributed among the Missouri Pacific, Gulf 
Coast Lines and the International & Great 
Northern. 

St. Louis, Mo. The American Locomotive 
Company has sold the 172-acre tract at 
Madison, Ill., which it purchased five years 
ago for the ostensible purpose of developing 
a locomotive plant. 

The St. Louis Terminal Railway Associa- 
tion of St. Louis is building ten super- 
switchers in its shops at Brooklyn, Il. 
Henry Miller, president of the association, 
has intimated that hereafter his company 
will build all its engines in their shops and 
of materials produced in the district. 

Beacon Oil Co. of Boston, Mass., will build 
extensive docks for the unloading of oil 
from tankers which will travel up the Con- 
necticut river, on a site comprising 60 acres 
they have purchased in Hartford and 
Wethersfield, Conn. <A pipe line one mile 
long will connect the docks with storage 
tanks. 

West Auburn, Mass. The Warren City 
Tank & Boiler Co. of Warren, Ohio, has the 
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contract for 2 500,000-gallon gasoline tanks 
for the F. C. Bellis Co., who will erect a 
large gasoline, fuel oil and kerosene stor- 
age plant at West Auburn, Mass. Plans are 
being prepared for a 1,260,000-gallon fuel oil 
tank; and tanks which will be built at the 
West Auburn site in the near future will 
have a capacity of 3,500,000 gallons. 


Paducah, Ky. The Illinois Central Rail- 
way will build a two-story power plant 150x 
240 feet in connection with its large shop 
development here. Contract to Joseph E. 
Nelson & Sons, 35 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Billerica, Mass. The Boston & Maine 
Railway will build a one-story boiler and 
plate shop 150x572 feet to house several 
departments at the present shops. 


Ogden, Utah. The Union Pacific Railway 
(Union Pacific Building, Omaha, Neb.) will 
build an engine house and machine shop at 
Ogden. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co. will start work at once on a $600,000 
steam plant at Ninth and Willow Sts. John 
T. Windrim is architect in charge. 

Vancouver, B. C., Can. The British Co- 
lumbia Sugar Refinery Co. will build $15,000 
addition to sugar refinery on Powell St. 
Dominion Construction Co. general contrac- 
tor, 509 Richards St. 

Grand Anse, Quebec. M. McCormick is 
preparing plans for a power plant here to 
cost $60,000. 

Rouyn, Quebec. The Steel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has a force of men at work on the con- 
struction of a large smelter and other build- 
ings on the Noranda mines. 

Three Rivers, Quebec. North Shore Power 
Co. has started work on addition to plant 
on St. Maurice St., to cost $25,000. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The Standard Oil Co. 
has let contract for 370 tons drums and 
other refinery equipment to Arthur G. Mc- 
Kee & Co.; 80 tons for coal house to T. H. 
Brooks & Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 200 tons power 
house for Leonard Refrigerator Co., to Lake- 
side Bridge & Steel Co. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 300 tons, 300,000 cubic 
foot gas holder. Contract to Stacey Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 


with equipment. 
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way has ordered 25 Mikado type and 10 
Mountain type locomotives from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
& Steel Co. has been awarded the contract 


for 375 tons of plates for a syphon for the 
East Bay Municipal Utility District, Oak- 


land, Calif. Lockbar pipe will be furnished. 


Talley Falls, Va. The South Side Power 
Co. of Roanoke, Va., will soon begin the 
erection of a hydro-electric generating plant 
on the Roanoke river near Talley Falls, Va., 
with initial capacity of 20,000 horsepower. 

Glenwood, Pa. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway has plans for an addition to its 
engine house and shop facilities at Glen- 


wood, Pa. 


South Norwalk, Conn. The Beacon Oil 
Co. of Boston, Mass., will soon begin the 
construction of a new storage and distrib- 


uting plant at South Norwalk, Conn, costing 


close to $60,000 with equipment. 


Toledo, Ohio. A tract of 15 acres has 
been acquired by the Roxana Petroleum Co. 


of St. Louis, Mo., as a site for a new oil 


The Western Pipe — 


storage and distributing plant with facili- — 


ties for handling 8,000,000 gallons of oil. 


The project will include a power house, 


machine shop and pumping plants, and is 


estimated to cost in excess of $1,750,000 
Frank L. Sullivan is dis- 
trict manager at Toledo. . 
The St. Louis & San Francisco Railway 
(St. Louis) is planning for the removal of 


its locomotive and car terminal shops at 


Sapulpa, Okla., to Tulsa, Okla., where the 

capacity will be increased. ' 
Auckland, New Zealand. The New Zea- 

land Railways has plans for the erection of 


new locomotive and car shops at Otahuhu, 


about nine miles from Auckland, estimated — 


to require more than 24 months to build, 
with cost placed at $2,300,000, including 


tools and machinery. The present shops at — 


Auckland will be moved to the new location 

Erie, Pa. Hrie Lighting Co., subsidiary 
of the Penn Public System, will build an 
addition to its power plant at the foot of 


Holland St., 77x95 feet. 3 


Respectfully and fraternally submitted, 
Jos. P. Ryan, Intl. Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD 
Period of December 15, 1926, to January 15, 1927, Inclusive. 


During the past thirty days, with the ex- 
ception of the holidays, I have devoted my 
time to the maintaining and building up of 
Local Lodge 7389, chartered at Whittenburg, 
Texas. 

Between December 15 and January 15, 
several reinstatements and initiations were 
secured and the December report to Inter- 
national Secretary showed 59 members in 
good standing. This is not bad for a local 
that was organized less than three months 
azo. 

A number of the men employed on tanks 


in the field have taken out membership 
again and have promised to become active 
workers for the organization in the future. 
It is not a very difficult job to convince the 


old-timer in the tank building game that his — 
place is in the organization, as most of them 


realize the value of organization and under- 
stand the principles of Trade Unionism. 


There are many reasons why every man — 


who follows tank work should belong to 
the Boiler Makers’ Union. 


The employers — 


are organized and have set a scale of wages — 


that they will pay. They have also decided 


ihe 


J 


4 


: 


having agreement with our members. 


Jan. 1: 
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what the conditions of employment will be, 


such as payment for overtime and other mat- 
ters of vital interest to the men. The tank 
builders’-erectors’ association, while being 
highly organized, have denied the same 
right to their employes, who they claim to 
be friendly with. While being organized 
themselves for the purpose of setting prices 
and wages, they have, through certain stool 


pigeons in their employ, instilled into the 


minds and hearts of the men who make 
them their profits a spirit that has for its 
purpose the bringing about a lack of confi- 
dence in each other, 

Practically all the tank companies in the 
Panhandle oil fields of Texas are working 
piece work and while some of the men seem 
to think they make a little more money 
than on the day work basis, they don’t seem 


- to have realized that they are creating a 


condition of unemployment in addition to 
poor work that is being turned out. It would 
pay the oil companies to have their work 
contracted for on the hourly basis rather 
than on the piece work basis. The amount 
of test caulking that is necessary after a 
tank has been completed costs the oil com- 
panies several hundred dollars more than 
it would if it had been a job on hourly basis. 


At the present time things are a little 
quiet in the Panhandle oil fields of Texas, 
but those who are familiar with the situa- 
tion seem to think that business will be 
good starting in the spring. I would advise 
all men coming to work in the Panhandle 
field to deposit their clearance card with 
Brother W. J. Feeler, Box 534, Borger, Texas, 
who is Financial Secretary of Lodge 739. 
Also to try and attend regular meetings of 
this local, which are held on the second and 
fourth Sundays at 7:30 p. m. in the Cooks’ 
and Waiters’ Hall, just back of the Red Ball 
Bus Station in Borger, Texas. I am con- 
vinced that if each and every member will 
appoint himself as a voluntary organizer 
that within a short time we would have 
built up one of the largest locals in our 
Brotherhood. This cannot be accomplished 
by one, two or three men, but requires the 
united efforts of all, so get busy and get as 
many new members during the present 
month as you possibly can. 


Our slogan for the year 1927 should be, 
“Hvery member get a member.” Will close 
with best wishes and kindest regards to all. 
I remain, fraternally yours, C. A. McDonald, 


International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT GLENN 
Period Dec. 15, 1926, to Jan. 15, 1927. 


Attended regular meetings of Lodges 615, 
Syracuse; 188, Geneva; 7, Buffalo, and 5, 
Cleveland. On Dec. 21, in company with 
Brother Newton, B. A. of Lodge 7, and the 
following committee, Brothers Joe Nagle, 
Louis Muto and Chas. Shaver, went into con- 
ference with the boiler shops in Buffalo 
Con- 
ferences adjourned until after the holidays. 
Conferences resumed after the holidays and 
were concluded Saturday, Jan. 8, resulting 
in an increase of 5 cents per hour all around 
and other changes in working conditions 
under the old agreement, desired by the 
membership, were granted. The minimum 
rates of wages are as follows, retroactive to 
Boiler Makers, 85 cents per hour; 
holder on, 65 cents per hour; helpers and 
rivet heaters, 59 cents per hour; flangers, 
90 cents; layer out, 90 cents, and welders, 
90 to 95 cents per hour. 

It must be understood, however, that 
many of our members are receiving more 
than the minimum rate established in this 
agreement. Outside rate for contract shops 
under this agreement will be $1.05 per hour 
all around. This will not apply to transit 
work, as Lodge 7 is making an effort to get 
control of outside work coming into Buffalo 
under our jurisdiction, and of course will 
go after a higher rate. 

This work in the past has not been given 
the attention it should have been given, but 
since Brother Newton has become B. A. he 
is giving special attention to this work. 
The membership under the new agreement 
will get Saturday half holiday the year 


round and also election days will be con- 
sidered holidays and paid overtime rate. 
While home for the holidays Brother Parks, 
president of Lodge 416, informed me of the 
death of Brother J. Korosic and as there 
was some question as to the cause of his 
death, insurance money and other property 
involved and no relatives in this country, 
found it necessary that his interests be pro- 
tected. The brother was to be buried Mon- 
day, Dec. 27. Brother Parks, president, in 
company with Antone Brenice, financial sec- 
retary, and a number of the brothers of 
Lodge 416, took the matter up with the un- 
dertaker .and had the brother’s remains 
placed in a vault, had a coroner’s inquest 
held for the purpose of determining the 
cause of death. Coroner’s inquest deter- 
mined cause of death as Carbon Monoxide 
Poison, this brother carried accident insur- 
ance and it was necessary to have cause of 
death determined after remains were buried. 
Brother Bowen, chairman District No. 12, 
went to probate court and had an adminis- 
trator appointed to take care of his estate. 
His closest friend, John Erzen, filed the 
necessary bond and was appointed admin- 
istrator. 


At the present time I am located in Mead- 
ville, Pa., where the Erie R. R. has a shop. 
The shops are operated under contract sys- 
tem. The officers of the System Federation 
will meet with the officials on Jan. 19th, 
they will ask for an increase in wages and 
the abolition of the contract system which is 
now in effect in Meadville, Pa. and Marion, 
Ohio. Fraternally yours, M. F. Glenn. 
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REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN 
For Period from December 15, 1926, to January 15, 1927. 


Winnipeg, Man., Jan. 15, 1927. 

At the date of making my last report I 
was in Brandon, Man., endeavoring to build 
up our membership there, and as I reported 
in the January Journal, the membership of 
Local No. 321, Brandon, will be increased 
from 21 to about 38 members in the near 
future. i 

Since that date I visited Rivers, Minne- 
dosa, Neepawa, Dauphin and Portage, Man., 
and from each of these points we will re- 
ceive additional members. 

December 22 up to date has been spent 
here in Winnipeg, visiting the shops and 
roundhouses during the noon period and in 
the evenings, with the prospects the best 
to greatly increase our membership in all 
shops and roundhouses here. 


There were six paid applications for rein- 
statement or initiation at the January 7 
meeting of the Winnipeg Local, with many 
more for the near future. 


Schedule Negotiations Division No. 4. 


The full schedule committee of Division 
No. 4 of the Railway Employes’ Department, 
and representing all shopmen on roads hav- 
ing their greatest mileage in Canada, have 
been meeting the operating officials of the 
Railway Association of Canada from time 
to time, starting on January 7, and the in- 
formation to hand to date is to the effect 
that an offer has been made, but not one 
that couid be considered by the committee, 


as the general consensus of opinion among 
our thinking members is that under the ex- 
isting circumstances we should not accept 
less than the rate now in effect for tne 
shopmen on those roads in the United 
States that have agreements with a bona- 
fide shopmen’s unions. 

This means that we will have to secure 


a 5 cents per hour increase over the hourly | 


rate in effect up to now, to bring us up even 
with the shopmen in the United States. 

Our membership at each point in Canada 
can rest assured that just as soon as your 
schedule committee has something definite 
to report same will be done through a gir- 
cular letter, and in that connection let me 
again remind our membership, particularly 
at the small points, that you should have 
someone who is a member of the Federated 
Trades at your point to receive the circular 
letters that are issued from time to time by 
Division No. 4. 

If this has not been done, why, it is a 


very simple matter for you to select some- | 


one among your number and send his name 
to Chas. Dickie, 211 Coronation Blvd., Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 


By that method you will be in receipt of 
the same information, just as soon as the 
larger points are, in connection with sched- 
ule negotiations and other matters concern- 
ing the Federated Trades on the railroads 
in Canada. Yours fraternally, R. C. Me- 
Cutchan. ’ 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT DAVIS 


Since my last report the naval wage 
schedule has been published; it was) far 
from being satisfactory. In fact, it was the 
worst we have received in several years. 
Practically all the Metal Trades Councils 
have protested the award to the secretary 
of the navy, but apparently it has done no 
good. In addition to this, many of the Con- 
gressmen and Senators have interested 
themselves in the matter, but as all else, 
none seem to have any effect on the secre- 
tary. There seems to be no other course 
left to us except to prepare for the coming 
year, with the hopes that we cannot only 
prove that we are entitled to a raise, but 
that it will be so convincing, even in the face 
of the “economy” program, the Wage Board 
can see it. 


Some few of our classifications received 
a few cents per hour raise, but as a whole 
it was a failure. The driller received a tew 
cents, except in Philadelphia and San 
Diego. The ciassification of press driller 
was eliminated. The punch and shearer at 
Boston and New York received a slight in- 
crease. 
Washington and Charleston received a few 
cents increase. The chipper and caulker 
received an increase at Norfolk and New 


The gas welders at Philadelphia, 


Crleans. The apprentices also received in- 
creases in all the yards. As said by one of 
our committeemen, “The schedule as a 
failure was a howling success.” 


Have attended meetings at Philadelphia 
with the employes of the Hull Department, 
and it is expected that before another month 
rolls around they will have perfected a 
lodge for themselves. Let’s hope that it 
will be a decided success, and a help to 
them and our Brotherhood in maintaining 
decent wages and conditions for our trades- 
men in the navy yards. Also had meeting 
with several members of Lodge 19 while 
there. 


The situation at Brunswick, Md., Lodge 
431, is progressing nicely, and it is expected 
that before this is in print they will be boast- 
ing a complete lodge. I see no reason why 
we cannot accomplish this, for the members 


there have been and are co-operating in 


every manner. 


Visited with Lodge 450 and found them 


in very good condition and making progress. 
All the old officers were elected for the 
coming year. 


It also appears that unless the Senate 


can overcome the vote of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, we will have no appropriation 


. 


Pu 


| 
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for continuing the naval cruiser program. 


At least two of the first line ships are now 
in need of reconditioning and moderniza- 
tion, and it is expected that Congress will 
authorize this before it concludes with the 
appropriations. It will require effort, though, 
to do this, as everyone realizes. 

I have been receiving much praise for the 
insurance program as now constituted. 
Finding in most cases where formerly the 


' members were opposed to the insurance, the 


same members are our best boosters. This 
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shows, as we have maintained, that if the 
members will read the insurance benefit 
laws, and try to understand them, they will 
be convinced, as we are, that the benefits 
as offered have no comparison in any or- 
ganization or insurance in the country. 

Have also been handling other matters 
for the Brotherhood. As directed by the 
International Office, these reports have been 
rendered to the office. 

With best wishes and regards, I am, yours 
fraternally, J. N. Davis, Intl. Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. NORTON. 


Period November 16, 1926, to 


At the conclusion of my last Journal re- 
port, November 15, 1926, I was at head- 


- quarters attending the annual session of our 


International Executive Council. Remain- 
ing at headquarters until adjournment of 
the Council, November 24, and feeling the 
need of medical attention, I applied for and 
was granted leave of absence and after a 
brief visit to relatives at Joliet and Chicago, 
Ill., arranged to enter the Mayo Brothers’ 
Clinic at Rochester, Minn., for medical ex- 
amination and treatement. I am pleased to 
say that the medical treatment and instruc- 
tions received at that wonderful institution 


proved very beneficial and relieved me of 


a chronic trouble of long standing. 
Returning to active duty on December 


14, a few days were spent at St. Paul and 


Minneapolis, Minn., awaiting mail from head- 


- quarters and attending to accumulated cor- 


respondences. While in the Twin Cities I 
conferred with International Representative 
Parranto on matters in connection with the 
railroad situation in the northwest, and 
accompanied by Brother Parranto had the 
pleasure of meeting with the members of 
Lodge No. 11 at their regular meeting on 
December 17. 


Leaving Minneapolis on December 17 for 
the west, my first stop was at Miles City, 
Mont., where a special meeting of Lodge 
No. 520 was attended on December 20 and 
some organization matters were taken up 
and adjusted with the local officers. Also 
visited the Milwaukee shops in company 
with Brother Pat Gallagher, and we ar- 
ranged for the reinstatement of Boilermaker 
Foreman Lackey. While the Miles City 
shops have been working with reduced 
forces for the past several months, their 
1927 schedule calls for the overhauling of 
fifty-seven locomotives which will keep them 
busy during the year if their present pro- 
gram is carried out, and will also necessitate 
increases to their present forces. 


Arriving at Butte, Mont., on Christmas 


' Eve, the next few days were spent in that 


district. Attended a special meeting of 
Lodge No. 80, Anaconda, Mont., on Decem- 
ber 27, and a special meeting of Lodge No. 
130 at Butte on December 28. Both of these 
local lodges were found to be in splendid 


January 15, 1927, Inclusive. 


condition and still maintaining their usual 
one hundred per cent organization. 


January 2 and 3 was at Spokane, Wash. 
Conferred with Brother Frank De Pender, 
secretary of Lodge No. 242, on organization 
matters and arranged for that local to take 
care of several reinstated members which 
were picked up at isolated points in Mon- 
tana, Visited Hillyard where the Washing- 
ton Wood Preserving Company are con- 
structing a tie treating plant for the Great 
Northern Railroad Company. The superin- 
tendent of construction advised that the 
equipment would include one water tube 
boiler and two or three tanks which are 
under separate contract and not under his 
supervision. As nothing further could be 
accomplished until the contractors arrived 
on the ground, the matter was referred to 
International Representative Reed, who will 
be in that district in the near future. 


January 4-12 was in the Puget Sound Dis- 
trict where with International Represent- 
ative Reed and Brother M. J. Kelly, busi- 
ness agent of Lodge No. 104, some attention 
was given to the unorganized shopmen em- 
ployed in the various railroad shops and 
roundhouses, and the following meetings 
were attended: January 4, special meeting 
of Lodge No. 391, Tacoma; January 8, reg- 
ular meeting of Lodge No. 104, Seattle; 
January 11, regular meeting of Lodge No. 
290, Bremerton; January 12, regular meeting 
of Lodge No. 568, Tacoma. 


January 13-15 was at Portland, Ore. At- 
tended regular meeting of Lodge No. 72 on 
January 13, and conferred with the local 
officers on financial and organization mat- 
ters. 


Trade conditions on the Northwest Coast 
has been very quiet for some time past, 
and is still quiet at all points except Seattle, 
Wash., and Vancouver, B. C., where the ship 
repair yards and shops are busy with bright 
prospects for several months of regular 
mene Sianae for the members of Lodges 104 
and 194, 


Trusting this brief report will be of inter- 
est to the readers of our Journal, I am with 
very best wishes, your fraternally, H. J. 
Norton, International Vice-President. 
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REPORT OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS NOLAN 


As the year 1926 will be recorded as past 
history when our official Journal greets the 
members of our International Brotherhood, 
January, 1927, and for that reason the writ- 
er desires to extend to the officers and 
members of our organization a prosperous 
and happy New Year, as well as my most 
sincere congratulations on their untiring 
loyalty to the principles of our Brotherhood, 
and in many cases under the most trying 
conditions, and trust we shall never again 
see such conditions as organized labor has 
passed through in the last few years. 


And in the face of all that our member- 
ship has gone through from an industrial 
viewpoint, nevertheless, the International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers of America are still 
to the good, increasing in membership and 
practical knowledge, that we learned in the 
workers’ college known as the university of 
hard knocks. We intend to use that knowl- 
edge as a means to accomplish our hope 
and desire for many years, namely: the 
emancipation of every craftsman of our 
trade and calling as members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood, as well as the pro- 
tection of them and families, for without 
organization of labor there can be no pro- 
tection, and without protection labor is at 
the mercy of the most cruel of all masters 
—competition. And in order to be in a 
position to prevent competition we must ap- 
ply the only known remedy that the minds 
of men have devised, namely—organization 
and co-operation, the very fundamental of 
labor’s hope, to protect the interest of op- 
pressed humanity, caused and permitted to 
continue because of the lack of applied or- 
ganization when needed to correct abuse 
and preserve human rights. 


My writings or influence on the question 
of organization may not be much, yet may 
I not hope to accomplish some good through 
the columns of our Journal, as our good 
Lord sometimes uses very humble instru- 
ments, to establish or carry out His will. 
When one’s welfare, either spiritual or tem- 
poral, is in jeopardy, that’s the opportune 
time to act, for weakness brings ridicule 
when the issue is justice, and power backed 
by intelligent action brings respect. There- 
fore, in order to secure that power we must 
impress on our unorganized craftsmen the 
great necessity of organization—to get right, 
and afterwards get others in a similar posi- 
tion right, so all may get active in the in- 
terest of our trade and calling. And when 
we have done that duty and are even part 
successful it will encourage us to go on- 
ward and onward in the hope of accomplish- 
ing our legitimate purpose in firmly estab- 
lishing the real cure for our economic and 
industrial abuses, namely; organization, edu- 
cation and co-operation. Those three, and 
their auxiliary, the ballot-box, are the known 
and real remedies that make for success in 
the interest of organized labor. 


That is the policy of the International 
Brotherhood, and we will continue to pro- 


claim it at all times in the face of any and 
all opposition, so that recognition and hu- 


man rights must and shall prevail, in order 
that our members may reap the fruits of 
their labor in comfort and in happiness. But 
lest we may forget that loyalty in our cause 


and harmony in our ranks is the necessary © 


essential to establish success, and with or- 


ganization and co-operation as our close — 


and trusted companions in the great strug- 
gle for human liberty, and with the messen- 
ger of truth &nd justice instilling into the 
minds and hearts of all that welcome infor- 
mation that sounds so good and means so 
much, not only to our membership but to 
future generations who can profit by the 
history of experience of the past, and with 
that necessary spirit of unity and co-opera- 
tion make conditions better as should have 
been done long ago if organized. Otherwise 
it is impossible to crush injustice so much 
in evidence that the blind can feel its ef- 
fects. 


And I trust that the year 1927 will be a 


successful one for our International Brother- 
hood, whose membership is ever alive to the 
present industrial situation and the remedy 
to apply to correct injustice. 


For instead © 


of “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on — 


earth as it is in Heaven,” all that glad tid- 
ings is a secondary consideration or entirely 
forgotten in that mad race on the part of 
organized capital to crush organized labor 
and to dethrone justice. But we also realize 
and appreciate that all employers of labor 
don’t ignore justice, not by any means. 
have many employers who are fair and will 
sign on the dotted line when organization 


and co-operation functions properly, like it 


was during the late world war, and trust all 


will see again both parties at issue sharing 


alike the old time American justice in Uncle 
Sam’s. dominion, as it would give its advo- 
cates considerable happiness 
knowledge that organized labor helped to 
re-establish it once more through the only 
remedy to get results—organization. 


I desire to call the attention of our Boiler © 


Makers lodges in the “Old Dominion” to a 
very important matter that has been pend- 
ing for several years in the legislature of 


Virginia, namely, a state boiler inspection — 


We 


from the © 


bill, for the protection of life and property 


where defective boilers are used, causing ~ 
boiler explosions that could have been — 


avoided if inspected by a competent boiler — 


maker. 


boilers, is there any logical reason why 
power boilers in private establishments — 
should not be inspected also? 


Surely, if the federal government 
thought it necessary to inspect locomotive 


It’s true that a boiler inspection bill has — 


been pending for several years in the legis- 


lature of Virginia and failed to be enacted q 


into law. Nevertheless, we should try and 


try again until successful, as success de- : 


| 
| 


a bill during the late session. 
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pends altogether on the activity of our 
lodges and their members, and means so 
much to the boiler makers as well as the 


prestige of their trade and calling. As Vir- 


ginia is rapidly becoming a manufacturing 
state that will put the quietus on our old 
time opposition and increase the possibility 
of such a law strictly on its merits, as pre- 
sented by the legislative committee of the 


{ Virginia State Federation of Labor. 


During the 1926 session of the Virginia 
legislature, Brother Carlisle, of Lodge 170, 


tried in every way possible by correspond- 


ence to have a committee representing all 


our lodges in Virginia to meet at Richmond, 


Va., to formulate a suitable inspection bill. 
But for some reason, a sufficient number of 
lodges did not respond to Brother Carlisle’s 
appeal, which prevented the introduction of 
Hope for bet- 
ter luck next time, for it’s the opinion of 
the writer that, owing to the increased num- 
ber of power boilers in operation throughout 
the state, that such a law is possible and 
necessary. 

In concluding this report, and on a ques- 


tion that’s ever on my mind—is that our 
International Brotherhood have every Boiler 


Maker, Ship Builder, Helper and Apprentice 


a member of it. That’s what I hope to see 
in the near future, as the industrial and 
political situation justifies my hope and 
demands the most careful consideration on 
the part of our unorganized craftsmen, so as 
-to successfully cope with a situation that 
surely urges the absolute necessity of or- 
ganization and co-operation to deal with a 
condition that now confronts labor. 


Nevertheless, our-International Brother- 


hood is making progress and advancing, both 


Correspondence 


) Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

During the past few weeks I have been 
advised through President William Green of 
American Federation of Labor that through 
Secretary of Labor Davis five aliens have 
been located at W. A. Fletcher plant, Ho- 


_boken, N. J., and that deportation proceed- 


ings are under way to return these unde- 
Sirables back to where they belong and that 
officials of above plant have promised to be 
more careful in hiring help in future. 

If other lodges would give a little atten- 
tion to some of the other shipyards in this 
port, many of those employed in these yards 
would be given same treatment received by 
the above mentioned five and when depres- 


f 


sion comes along and our members are 


compelled to seek employment they may be 
in a position to enjoy conditions that they 


fought for many years ago. 


Might be well to advise that Int. Vice- 


numerically and otherwise, having a beauti- 
ful building at Kansas City, Kas., a living 
monument to the untiring efforts and energy 
of our officers and members who advocated 
the purchase of the present International 
Brotherhood Home, for well do the old mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood remember only a 
few years ago of its trials and struggles to 
reach the pinnacle of success that it now 
occupies in the American labor movement. 
That should urge the unorganized to join 
in a movement that has for its object the 
protection of every member of it, as also 
those depending on them. By doing so they 
will but voice their appreciation of the good 
work accomplished by the officers and mem- 
bers in providing a suitable office building 
for the transaction of its business, as well 
as the prestige of our trade and calling, 
which was badly needed, but now a source 
of considerable pride to any of our mem- 
bers who may have the opportunity and 
pleasure of having the I. S. T. show them 
the Brotherhood Block, with its up to date 
offices and the banking institution that 
every member must feel proud of, as well 
as its management that has made our build- 
ing a financial success, as the report of a 
special committee appointed at the last con- 
vention in connection with the affairs of the 
Brotherhood Block, speaks for itself. A copy 
of the committee’s report in the printed pro- 
ceedings of our last convention was appre- 
ciated and approved by all delegates present. 

Trusting that the year 1927 will be a ban- 
ner year for our International Brotherhood 
by a substantial increase in membership, as 
well as unity, loyalty and co-operation guide 
us to success, is the wish of yours fra- 
ternally.—Thos Nolan, Special Representa- 
tive. 


President John J. Dowd is plugging along 
doing all in his power to benefit everyone 
and that in the very near future many will 
be made to realize that this assertion is 
true. 

In closing I hope that 1927 holds many 
happy surprises in store for our member- 
ship. With warmest regards, I remain, 
fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, S. L. 163. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The most essential requirement of the 
old-time leader in the labor movement was 
his willingness to sacrifice his personal in- 
terest for the principal involved in the fight 
of whieh he was the leader, the craft’s in- 
terest being his sole object; all other issues 
were put out of consideration, especially his 
personal advancement. Since the war, and 
I use the expression advisedly—or I may 
say, during the war—a great change came 
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into the movement. Men who ordinarily 
would have had trouble to be elected door- 
keepers were allowed to push themselves 
to the front, while the real craftsmen and 
honest trades unionists were working night 
and day helping to win the war. The union 
did not require their presence; at least so 
they thought, as the government was look- 
ing favorable and even assisting organiza- 
tion in the trades. 


And after the war was over they would 
go back and take an active interest in run- 
ning their local as they had done previously, 
and elect their old leaders to office again. 
But in many instances they found themselves 
complete strangers in their own locals, the 
control of which, by their own neglect, had 
gone into the hands of the new element in 
the labor movement that they knew nothing 
of; or, if they did hear of it, gave it but 
little thought. They found themselves 
listening to tirades against the American 
Federation of Labor and the boosting of this 
one big union idea. They protested vigor- 
ously at first, but their objections were re- 
ceived with derision as a rule. Especially 
was this true in the western locals. A few 
of the old-timers stuck, but the majority be- 
came disgusted and stayed away, some alto- 
gether, believing that there was no hope of 
bringing back again the old-time principle 
to which they had been obligated and be- 
lieved in. So that they left the whole thing 
in the hands of the Reds and their parasite 
followers, who, as soon as the cream began 
to dwindle, disappeared as quickly and as 
mysteriously as they had come, leaving a 
few of the hopeful old-timers holding the 
sack. 


It is going to require a long time to re- 
cuperate. At least that is the writer’s 
opinion. And then only by eliminating the 
useless and burdensome weeds, and start 
again along the old lines that only real 
workers will be recognized as leaders.— 
Dominic, Kan., No. 92. 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Lodge No. 94 of Sacramento, Calif., gave 
their annual banquet on December 16, their 
last meeting night of the year just closing. 
Officers were nominated for the coming 
year, to be installed January 6, as foNows: 
President, J. F. Joseph, fourth year; vice- 
president, Elma Kane, first year; treasurer, 
M. D. Mott, fourth year; secretary, H. L. 
Blackwood, second year, also business 
agent; inspector, Otto Vanhall, first year; 
trustees, Frank Bequette, P. W. Patterson, 
E. S. Patterson. 


After the nomination of officers all mem- 
bers marched to the Sterling Cafe, where 
the oyster stew was served steaming hot, 
with all the fixin’s to make a boilermaker 
smile. The evening was enjoyed by a full 
membership of the local and all agreed to 
come back again next year. Brother Joe 
Griffin was given credit for putting away 
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the small shell fish faster than any member 
present. H. L. Blackwood, S. L. 94. 


- Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased the Almighty Father to re- 
move from our midst our esteemed brother, 
Robert Lattman, and we, the brothers of 
Lodge 163, while deeply mindful of our loss, 
bow submissively to the will of our Heavenly 
Father; to his beloved ones we individually 
and collectively tender our sincere and 
heartfelt sympathy and commend them to 
the care of He who doeth all things well, 
and we pray that Almighty God may com- 
fort and console our deceased brother’s wife 
so that she may bear her great loss with 
fortitude. Fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, 
S., L. 1638. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

God in His divine wisdom has seen fit to 
remove from our midst our worthy and 
esteemed brother, J. E. Bass, and we his 
fellow members extend to bereaved wife and 


children our heartfelt sympathy in this their _ 


hour of bereavement, and pray that the 
Almighty Father console them. Fraternally 
submitted, Edison Snider, Lodge 249. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

God in his divine wisdom has seen fit to 
remove from our midst the beloved mothers 
of our worthy brothers, Grant Stewart and 
I. R. Belville, and we their brother members 
extend to them our heartfelt sympathy in 
this hour of bereavement. 
mitted, Edison Snider, Lodge 249. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We as members of Local 246, Boiler 
Makers and Helpers, wish to express our 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Abraham Estes 
on account of accidental death of her hus- 
band on December 25, 1926. We pray God 


may comfort and bless her the richest of 


blessings in her bereavement. 


Fraternally sub- — 


Jesus says, Come unto me all that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 


rest. (Matthew, 1ith chapter, 28th verse.) 


Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall — 


see God. (Matthew, 5th chapter, 8th verse.) 


Committee, O. C. Massey, H. M. Showalter, — 


J. S. Ferguson. 


Kankakee, II. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Almighty God in His Divine Wisdom has 
seen fit to take from our midst our worthy 


Brother A. H. Darner, one who has faith- — 


fully served this lodge, and who was ever 


ready and willing to spend his time and — 
energy in the interest of his fellow men; — 


one who will be sadly missed by his many 
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friends in and out of this local and whose 
place will be hard to fill. 

The members of Local 303 extend their 
sympathy to his wife and children and other 
relatives. Further, may Almighty God in 
His mercy give strength to those whom he 
has left behind, that they may bear their 
misfortune in a Christian spirit that eventu- 
ally make us all meet again in the great 
beyond. P. Shoven, W. F. Swinford, T. J. 
Doyle, L. 303. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with regret that we, the members of 
Lodge 467, announce the death of Brother 
George Fernald, who died December 10, 
1926. 


Brother Fernald was a charter member of 
Lodge No. 467, being employed as a boiler 
maker at the local navy yard for a good 
many years. We, the members of Pisca- 
taqua Lodge No. 467, extend to this dear 


brother’s wife and family our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in this their sad hour of bereavement, 
and commend them to Him, who knoweth 
all things best. Yours fraternally, D. J. 
Abbott, S. L. 467. 


Lafayette, Indiana. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
The Almighty God in His divine wisdom 
has removed from our midst our worthy and 
esteemed brother, Ed Freeman, and 


The members of Local No. 360 extend to 
the widow and children our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their hour of bereavement and earn- 
estly pray God may comfort and console 
them, that they will bear their trials with 
fortitude and that their sorrows may be 
softened with the comforting thought that 
his spirit has departed to a better world. 
where parting is no more and sorrow is 
unknown. 

Signed—Everett Roth, W. L. Thoma, Lee 
Seybold, Committee, L. 360. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolution of sympathy: 


Members. 

Brother A. H. Darner, member of Lodge 
303, Kankakee, II]., died recently. 

Brother Abraham Estes, member of 
Lodge 246, Terre Haute, Ind., was acci- 
dentally killed December 25, 1926. 

Brother J. E. Bass, member of Lodge 249, 
Huntington, W. Va., died recently. 

Brother Robert Lattman, member of Lodge 
163, Hoboken, N. J., died recently. 

Brother George Fernald, member of Lodge 
467, Portsmouth, N. H., died December 10, 
1926. 


Relatives of Members. 


Mother of Brother Grant Stewart, member 
of Lodge 249, Huntington, W. Va., died re- 
cently. 


‘Mother of Brother I. R. Belville, member 
of Lodge 249, Huntington, W. Va., died re- 
cently. 


Father of Brother D. J. Kennedy, member 
of Lodge 229, Rochester, N. Y., died De- 
cember 4, 1926. 


Son of Brother John Levins, member of 
Lodge 1638, Hoboken, N. J., died recently. 


Brother of Brother James Love, member 
of Lodge 168, Hoboken, N. J., died recently. 


Technical Articles 


METHODS OF PATTERN DRAFTING 
By O. W. Kothe. 


Your trade from which you make your 
living is made up of three great divisions 
of science. First, there is the geometrical 
division, because everything you make, 
every tool and machine you handle, every 
piece of iron or steel you shape up to make 
something, takes on certain geometrical 
lines. So that the greatest valuable thing 
a person can acquire is how to juggle 
geometry around and to make the thousand 
and one things your trade is composed of. 

Along with geometry goes the second 
great division, mathematics; because effi- 
ciency of design can never be accurately or 


scientifically established without a knowl- 
edge of its size, its shape, its weight, its 
strength, the space it occupies, etc. The 
importance of this is easily observed today 
where we have scientific formulas for fig- 
uring many engineering problems of the 
trade—-where in the past generations, such 
sizes, thicknesses, weights, etc., were es- 
tablished first by guess-work; then by cus- 
tom and later it became a copy affair. But 
today due to research authorities as well as 
some very enlightened tradesmen—nearly 
everything you make or work on can now 
be figured in terms of mathematics. 
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And third comes the great division of 
practical mechanics. It is this that the 
great masses of our trade follow and even 
much of this imperfectly. We can easily 
say your trade is divided into three parts, 
allowing one-third for the mechanical func- 
tions and two-thirds for the technical func- 
tions. This accounts why tradesmen who are 
satisfied to remain with the power machines 
and the hand tools—they seldom gain any 
promotion. They are in fact, only utilizing 
one-third of their trade, and so no respon- 
sible person will ever give a man charge of 
work where a 100 per cent trade wisdom is 
required. 


Pattern drafting or laying out in itself is 
not all that is required. So many men of 
the trade who are more or less short-sighted 
want only a handful of laying-out problems, 
an elbow, a tee, a square to round, a taper- 
ing elbow, or some other pet idea he has 
acquired from someone who does not know 
any more than he does. Because he finds 
there is much more to be taught—he would 
sooner remain in oblivion. 


Without a doubt the ancient Egyptians 
were the first to know something of geom- 
etry. Their little valley ranging from only 
2 to 33 miles wide, and through it flows 
the Nile River. Along the Nile are built 
mud huts that wash away in flood times, 
and that must be rebuilt when the river has 
returned to its bed again. It is claimed 
every Egyptian was taught geometry; no 
doubt to enable him to relocate his property 
lines by means of certain stakes or other 
land-marks. 


This we show in a measure in Fig. 5, 
which shows how irregular plots can be re- 
established by using triangular measuring 
lines. Today it is claimed the Egyptians are 
still 92 per cent illiterate and so we cannot 
place too much weight on their learning of 
geometry at no time, beyond to relocate 
their property boundaries and the planting 
of their own crops on their own soil. Out- 
side of the influence of this river, all is 
desert and if it was not for the vast marshes 


and lakes at the head waters of the Nile, . 


even what is Egypt would also be a desert 
the greater part of the year. 


But the use we make of geometry today 
is vastly different than its limited sense ages 
ago. Today in the iron or steel industry, 
all work is geometrical; it is either made 
solid or hollow. In our trade we have 
largely to do with hollow objects, and there- 
fore our drawing work is largely “surface 
development.” The great aim is to visualize 
the lines on the surface of an object. 


Thus, the pipe sketch, to the right of 
Fig. 5, is a cylinder. It can be quite thin 
metal, and it can have any desired thick- 
ness. But the lines we use are the develop- 
mental lines as becomes the problem. The 
circle beneath the sketch indicates the pipe 
is round, and if lines are passed up from 
points in the circle of equal division into 


’ 
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the elevation sketch, these lines will also r 


be of equal distance apart. in the elevation. 
But owning to the convexed form, the more 
distant lines from the center recede from 
the eye, and pass around the convexed form. 
This makes those lines closest to the eye 
further apart, while those toward the sides 


closer together, but in the circle the divi- — 


sions remain equally spaced. This is fur- 


ther shown if we would cut the cylinder — 


along any line, and then unroll it as at the 
right of sketch; it will give the true form 
of the pipe, and lines will be equally spaced. 
This principle will always work out accu- 
rately no matter what the diameter of the 
cylinder or the number of spaces placed in 
the circle, or the length of the cylinder. 


Truncated cylinders as at Fig. 6, are 
identical to the straight cylinder, only with 
the top cut off on an incline. We should say 
that where a hexagon or octagon pipe is 


drawn, the bend lines form definite lines in — 


elevation. But with a cylindrical shape, 
there are no definite bend lines, and so we 
mark these points in a circle to an equal 


division for convenience in handling. These 
points in the circle are then quite similar 


to fixed lines of an octagon pipe, or any 
other similar shape. 


Now in our sketch to the left the upper — 


inclined elliptical shape indicates the cutting 
plane shown at the right, or side elevation. 
Here we see the lines carried up from the 
plan will end in the ellipse, and each suc- 
ceeding line is longer than the one below it. 


If we should pass horizontal cutting planes — 


as our dotted horizontal lines show, we have 


the distance that one line is longer than the ~ 


other. The arrows indicate this as at 2’-3’- 
4'-5’, ete. 


Therefore at the right of our sketch we 
have a true side elevation, with the line ~ 


1’-7’' drawn to a 80-deg. bevel as the cutting 
plane. 


Observe by dividing the circle in — 


say 12 equal parts, or six for the half circle, 
and erecting lines, they must pass upward — 


until they finish in the line 1’-7’. 
we pass horizontal lines to the right, we can 


easily measure how much longer each suc- 


ceeding line becomes. 


Now, 
cylinder and cut it open on the line 1, and 


then roll it out as our pattern indicates, we — 


Then if 4 


if we should take this truncated — 


would have all the lines and spaces, as well — 


as length of lines identical as our elevation 
and plan shows. The distance 1-1 would be 


the circumference of pipe, also often called — 
the girth. When the lines are erected from ~ 


points 1-2-3-4,  etc., 
“stretchout,” where the entire surface is 
stretched out. Then if we cut off these lines 
in stretchout equal in length to those in 
elevation, we have the correct layout, the 


same as if we cut the cylinder and unrolled — 


it. Observe it does not matter how you cut 
off the lines in stretchout, whether to project 
them as we show, or to use dividers and 
transfer lines, or to use a paper strip and 


it then becomes a 
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transfer all lines bodily; the same results 
can be secured. 


This is what we call the “parallel line 
method” because all lines rum parallel to 
each other, and all projection work is also 
carried on in a parallel manner. It is this 
parallel line method that is used more 
abundantly than any other method of draft- 
ing, and is the most convenient and simplest 
to use. This method is used on all cylin- 
drical pipe work for tees, elbows and its 
legions of fittings, as well as cornices, sky- 
light work, metal windows, boilers, stack 
work, etc. 


Radial line method. This is next in use, 
and is for all taper fittings as conical, work. 
It is for tapering pipes or reducers, funnels, 
pitched covers, and all problems where the 
apex will be directly over the center of the 
base. Here all side lines taper to a common 
apex and the same unrolling can be applied. 

Thus in sketch Fig. 7, we have a sketch 
of a dishpan that is 4 inches high. Observe 
we mean the vertical height for this and not 
the slant height. To develop this problem, 
first draw a vertical center line, and from it 
measure the height A-B, and then measure 
the half top and bottom diameters as A-C 
and B-D. This enables drawing the side line 
C-D, which is extended until it intersects 
the center line as in point X. Observe this 
makes a right angle cone as X-C-A-X. 

So by using X as center, and spanning the 
dividers to X-C and X-D as radius, strike 
arcs. Now figuring the circumference for 
the top of pan, as 14x3.1416——43.98 or 44 
inches, or 22 inches as the half circumfer- 
ence. This is then measured off on the large 
arc, and lines are drawn to the apex X. 
which also cuts off the bottom arc to the 
correct length corresponding to the diameter. 

Some mechanics never think these things 
out properly, and it is not uncommon to see 
them measure off the circumference on both 
the large are and the small are. If both are 
done absolutely accurate, no harm should be 
met with; but in most cases, it is more diffi- 
cult to get both to come out as correctly as 
if you would draw the radial line to the 
apex. Still other workmen forget on which 
arc they measure off the girth, and it is not 
unusual to observe the top girth measured 
off on the bottom arc or vice versa. Edges 
for seaming and enclosing the wire along the 
top must be allowed extra. All development 
work is net, so edges must always be al- 
lowed in addition. 

Another problem that troubles most work- 
men who do not do enough drawing to get 
broke in properly, is shown in Fig. 8. This 
is a truncated cone, and nearly everybody 
at some time or other figures on treating the 
cone similar to a cylinder. That is, the lines 
from the circle are brought direct to the 
apex. Now the circle does not taper like 
the cone; the circle “M” of No. 8 is merely 
a section through the top base a-b. So that 
lines from section “M” are carried up into 
line a-b, where they start to taper from. 

This is also shown in a more practical 
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form in our side elevation, where the lines 
from section ‘‘N” first drop to the base line 
1-7, and from here they are radiated to the 
apex Y’. Observe this is the same as squar- 
ing them to the ellipse of a-b, and then 
dropping the lines to the apex Y, which 
causes the lines to pass over the surface. 
Notice that where lines would be radiated 
direct from section “N” to the apex Y’, the 
lines would not evenly distribute over the 
surface of the elevation; the further the 
section was removed from the elevation the 
greater the discrepancy. 


Now if we cut off this truncated cone as 
on. the line 1'-7’ it would form an ellipse as 
c-d of our sketch; the ellipse will not be uni- 
form as the diameters at 1’ will be smaller 
than those at 7’, owing to the nearer the 
point 7’ is with the top base. 


We should also mention that our elevation 
lines as.1-7-7'-1’ are laying on a flat surface, 
and as such, only the two side lines are true 
lengths. All the interior lines are fore- 


shortened, because we cannot show the flare 


in an elevation drawing. This is shown in 
our sketch view, while the lines passing 
direct from center line a-b and c-d are identi- 
cal to those of elevation. For this reason all 
foreshortened lines must be projected over 
to the true side line, as between 1”-7’. This 
transfers all the several elevation lines of a 
foreshortened position on the side line giv- 
ing their true lengths. It is as though each 
of elevation lines were laid over the side 
line 7-Y’ in their true lengths. From here 
they can be used in developing the pattern. 


To set out the pattern, we set compasses 
to Y’ as center, and 7 as radius, strike an 
are indefinitely. Next pick one of the spaces 
from section “N” as 1-2, and averaging it up 


to see this space corresponds with the rest; © 


transfer these spaces on the large arc as 
4-5-6-7 etc., to 4. This makes 12 equal spaces, 
and is the circumference for the large base. 
Now draw radial lines from each of these 
points to the apex, and then with compasses 
using Y’ as center and each of the points 
between 1”-7’' as radius, strike arcs into 
stretchout. Where these arcs cross lines of 
similar number, as at 4’-5’-6’-7’, etce., sketch 
a uniform curved line, and you have the pat- 
tern for truncated cone. 


Such are the general principles for all — 


conical flaring work, and while fittings will 
differ in size and in other ways, still these 
principles are fundamental and can be ap- 
plied to all. Now and then certain adjust- 
ments must be made peculiar to the fittings 
involved; but that is a matter of applying 
your knowledge. 


Triangulation is a wonder art of geometri- 
cal construction. It involves dividing sur- 
faces into triangles and then determining 
true lengths by means of the elevation alti- 
tudes and plan base lines or by other means 
of using the sections. 


It is a wonderful — 


method in that nearly every known fitting 


can be developed geometrically—if not al- 


ways absolutely accurate owing to double 


—s 
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curvature, etc., then at least to a very close 
approximation, 

Now most workmen have received hand- 
me-down advice from others, who know very 
little more about it, and their heartfelt de- 
sire is to learn this much talked of method. 
Hundreds express themselves foolishly that 
if they could but learn to lay out a few fit- 
tings like a square to round or a transitional 
elbow, they could apply those principles to 
all the other things themselves. Wonderful 
things to be done with an untrained mind; 
but, of course, they never do it. 

Triangulation has so many applications of 
adjustment, that it takes a very wide range 
of at least 50 or 60 problems to get any sort 
of a practical insight to it. Only technically 
trained men can learn something from one 
or two examples, since they have the power 
of visualization and can devise ways and 
means to make geometry serve their pur- 
pose. But men without even half a training 
can’t get much out of only a few problems. 

Hence, tradesmen who would be 100 per 


cent efficient will find it necessary to learn 
a very comprehensive line of knowledge. 
To remain only one-third efficient only 
means one thing and that one-third is all 
you get out of it. Our trade is being lifted 
more and more into the engineering trades 
high in public opinion. The way to be suc- 
cessful is to further develop yourself and 
then sell your services to the public who 
require special treatment. Right here, we 
should mention that men who have spent 
much time learning something should spend 
a little more time touching up their weak 
places. Although too many tradesmen stop 
just before the goal—simply because they 
bought something short—something cheap— 
something old. Your trade today is worthy 
of as much expense in developing brains as 
it is in buying tools and machines to carry 
on the work. So that drafting is one part of 
your work; mathematics is another, and the 
mechanical should be the sum of all three; 
but owing to the specialization works—it’s 
just the pulling end now. 


Co-Operation 


SOO AND NEW: THEY’RE JUST ABOUT EVEN 


The largest two co-operative stores so- 
cieties in the United States in 1926 seem 
to be the New Co-operative Company, com- 
posed of miners in the neighborhood of 
Dillonvale, Ohio, and the Soo Co-operative 
Mercantile Association, Sault Ste Marie, 
Mich., which is a general consumers’ Co- 
operative taking all kinds of people into 
its membership. 

During the first six months of 1926 the 
Dillonvale stores did a business of $267,439, 


CANADIAN WHEAT POOLS 


The Alberta wheat pool has had a rapid 
and steady growth in the last few years. 
It has increased its membership every year 
from 25,601, owning or controlling 2,416,413 
acres in November, 1923, to 38,005 members 
at the end of November, 1926, controlling 
3,622,724. The Alberta organization is one 
of the three provincial organizations which 
through the Canadian pool market the 
greater part of the dominion’s crops co-oper- 
atively. The extent of this trade is indi- 
cated by the fact that out of seven and a 
half million bushels of wheat shipped via 


while the Soo stores sold $267,061 worth of 
groceries, meats and baked goods. The 
former had 448 shareholders at the begin- 
ning of the year and the latter 490. The 
miners’ co-operative had at the opening of 
1926, $90,000 of share and loan capital paid 
in by members, while the co-operative in 
northern Michigan had slightly over $40,000. 


Both these societies are regularly repre- 
sented at all national Co-operative Con- 
gresses, and the first is a member of the 
Co-operative League. 


CAN’T STOP GROWING 


Vancouver and Prince Rupert last year, the 
wheat pool shipped four million bushels. 
The pool has six hundred milling customers 
in France alone, and last year handled 80 
per cent of all the wheat bought in that 
country. 

The outstanding success of co-operative 
marketing in the western province has led 
Ontario farmers to plan the formation of a 
similar pool in their province. The Can- 
adian wheat pool has previously aided an 
Ontario farmer co-operative company in the 
exporting of its winter wheat. 


LABOR BANKS SHOW RAPID GROWTH 


The rapid increase in the number and re- 
sources of America’s labor banks is noted 
by the Industrial Section of Princeton Uni- 
versity in a recent compilation, giving fig- 
ures up to the end of the third quarter of 
1926. Since 1920, when trade union activity 


in banking began with the opening of the 
Mount Vernon Savings Bank at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in which the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists had acquired control, 
thirty-four labor banks have come into oper- 
ation and now have resources amounting 
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to $121,778,032. Total deposits of these 
banks exceed $105,000,000, and total capital- 
ization and undivided profits are over $12,- 
000,000. 

Total resources of labor banks show a 
decrease in the third quarter from the $127,- 
000,000 at the end of the second quarter, due 
to sale by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers of its interest in the Empire 
Trust Company of New York, and discon- 
tinuance of the Brotherhood Savings and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh. If these two 
be excluded from the two totals for the 
purpose of comparison, the remaining 34 
banks show an increase of approximately 


$2,500,000 over the second quarter. 

Between the first and second quarter 
statements of 1926, the number of labor 
banks increased from 34 to 36. The in- 
crease in resources was $5,370,000, in de- 
posits $5,430,000 and in total capitalization 
and undivided profits $60,000. The number 
of labor banks will again reach 36 with the 
opening in the near future of two new 
banks. These are the Brotherhood National 
Bank of San Francisco, with a capitalization 
of $500,000 and $150,000 surplus, and the 
United Labor Bank of Buffalo, with a pros- 
pective capitalization of $100,000 capital and 
$25,000 surplus. 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT ENDS IN SMOKE—AND A GOOD SMOKE, 


TOO! 


A co-operative promoter who admits that 
his work will all end in smoke, and yet 
doesn’t seem a bit discouraged about it, is 
J. Mahlon Barnes, of Chicago. In fact he 
will tell you that that is the very end he 
has in view—and the more smoke the bet- 
ter. The enterprise which he is managing 
is known as the Co-operative Cigar Makers, 
3400 West Adams Street, Chicago, and it 
aims to put on the market the finest union- 
made co-operative cigar there is. Barnes 
himself is an old-time cigar maker, with a 
continuous membership of 39 years in his 
union. 

The Co-operative Cigar Makers is a gen- 
uine producers’ co-operative, limiting its 


membership to working cigar makers only, 
and sharing profits with the customers at 
stated intervals. It sells only to box trade 
at wholesale prices ($4 for a box of 50) and 
expects to do a good business with trade. 
unions and similar bodies. “Our leading 
brand will be Cigar Maker’s Smoke, the real 
joy smoke,” the manager of the co-operative 
announces. “It is a revival of the old arti- 
cle. The hatter might wear a bum lid, the 
tailor a shabby suit, the shoemakers run 
down shoes, but the cigar maker had an 
incomparable smoke, made of the best tobac- 
co and blended right, such a one as a mil- 
lionaire could not equal by purchase in the 
market.” 


RADIO AIDS FARMER-LABOR CO-OPERATION 


A radio broadcasting hour devoted to 
bringing the farm producer and the worker 
consumer closer together for their mutual 
co-operative benefit is one of the new fea- 
tures of WCFL, the broadcasting station 
owned and operated by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. Every Wednesday night speak- 
ers booked by the Farmer-Labor Exchange 
will broadcast from the labor station, telling 
farmers how they may get a better price 
for their produce by co-operative selling, 
trade unionists how they may save by co- 
operative buying, and both groups how co- 
operation can advance their mutual inter- 
ests. 


The co-operative radio talks begin at 6:15 
P. M. every Wednesday, and may be heard 
by tuning in on WCFL, 491.5 meters. Among 
speakers already booked by the Farmer- 
Labor Exchange are the chief apple inspec- 
tor of the Wenate District Co-operative As- 
sociation, who explained the careful grad- 
ing methods in the marketing of the co- 
operative “Jim Hill” apples; State Senator 
Bowman of Iowa, who spoke on the Iowa 
Farmers’ Union marketing plan, and Secre- 
tary Wahlstrom of Chicago’s oldest co-opera- 
tive store, the Roseland Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. 


Other organizations that are to have 
speakers for the co-operative hour at labor’s 


broadcasting station are the Kansas Farm- 
ers’ Union Creamery, which manufactures 
the Union Gold Butter; the Illinois miners’ 
union, which owns the Herrin coal mine; 
the Waukegan Co-operative Trading Co., 
owned by trade union consumers of Wau- 
kegan, Ill.; the Missouri Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, the Czecho-Slovakian and Italian co- 
operative stores of Chicago, the Farmers 
Unions of Minnesota and the Dakotas, and 
the Co-operative Wholesale of Superior, Wis. 
The full schedule may be obtained from the 
Farmer-Labor Exchange at 166 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 

The Farmer-Labor Exchange, whose en- 
terprise in conjunction with the Chicago 
Federation of Labor is responsible for put- 
ting American Co-operation on the air, is a 
unique and promising venture which puts 
into practical operation the co-operation be- 
tween farm producers and union labor which 
it preaches. In the past year it has handled 
millions of the “Jim Hill” apples, every case 
of which bears both the farm union and 
allied printing trades labels. It has saved 
thousands of dollars already for both pro- 
ducers and consumers by this and other 
operations, which include the handling of 
honey from Idaho farm co-operators, selling 
of union mined coal to organized farmers, 
and the handling of co-operative butter ey 
many other farm products. 


lines. 

The present Canadian law is known as the 
Dominion Elections Act. It was passed in 
1920, when a Union government, represent- 
ing all parties, was in power. It appointed, 
by statute, Colonel Oliver Mowat Biggar 
chief election officer. He has supervised 
three general elections and 68 bye-elections: 
and not one word of criticism of his adminis- 
Hation has been heard. 

Colonel Biggar’s appointment lessened 
partisan control of election machinery. Un- 


fortunately, through faulty wording of the 
he 60 all his assistants are appointed by 


whe government in power at Ottawa when 
the election is held. With returning officers, 
leputy returning officers, poll clerks, con- 
stables, etc., there are from 80,000 to 85,000 
persons employed to conduct a general elec- 
‘ion in Canada and all these are named from 
dttawa, by the government of the day. 
This explains why it is considered so im- 
dortant here to have control of the govern- 
ment when appealing to the country. Such 
sontrol carries with it the naming of this 
irmy of election officials, But Colonel Big- 
sar watches things so carefully that at the 
ast election, complaints against officials 
vere received from only 27 election districts 
n all Canada, and most of these were of 
ninor importance. 

As to the efficiency of his management, 
‘though ballots for the election had to be 
‘arried to the remotest corners of a country 
arger than the United States, carried by 
log sled, canoe, and foot runner as well as 
vy railroad and steamer, only 17 outlying 
wrecincts failed to receive their ballots in 
ime for the election. 


A Canadian election begins by a writ, 
Ssued in the name of the King, commanding 
he returning officer to hold nominations 
md election on specified days, which are 
rom 7 to 14 days apart. 

On receiving this writ, the returning offi- 
er gives notice of the election by proclama- 
jon and arranges for the preparation of the 
‘oting lists. These are prepared afresh for 
ach election, except one to fill a vacancy in 


| 
: i In the United States, election officials, even in national contests, are chosen by 
| 
: 


News of General Interest 
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HOW CANADA GOES TO VOTE 


By J. A. P. Haydon, 
Labor’s Canadian Correspondent. 


It is always interesting to see how different democracies work. This is par- 
ticularly true when, as in Canada and the United States, the two peoples live side 
by side, speak the same language, and inherit the same traditions and laws; and yet, 
in the supremely important matter of taking the vote, proceed on directly opposite 


local authorities; indeed, by the smallest wnit of local government, county, city or 
town. 
In Canada, at national elections, the central government at Ottawa picks the 
election officials for every part of the country, and even sends to the most remote 
- precincts the printed ballots for the polling. 
| The details of Canada’s plan are explained by Mr. J. A. P. Haydon. 


a district in which there was a Dominion 
election within two years. ; 

In urban polling places, meaning those in 
towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants, the 
returning officer appoints registrars before 
whom persons appear to establish their right 
to vote. They come in person, except in 
case of sickness or unavoidable absence, 
when they may be represented by a relative 
or an employer. When there are provincial 
(state) voting lists which would be used in 
a provincial election at that time, the names 
on these are transferred automatically to 
the Dominion (national) lists. 

Registrations last for six days. Then, still 
dealing with city districts, sittings are held 
by the county or district judge, or by some 
one appointed by him, to correct the lists. 
Overlooked voters may have their names in- 
cluded, and persons believed to be wrong: 
fully registered may be challenged. At the 
end of these sittings, the returning officer 
closes the lists, has them printed for dis- 
tribution, and no city voter whose name is 
not down on these lists=can vote. 

In rural districts, the registrar appointed 
makes out the lists as best he can and holds 
in person sittings at which they may be 
corrected. A rural voter omitted from the 
lists can “swear in his vote” as in most 
parts of the United States, provided he is 
vouched for by a duly registered voter. 


‘Nomination of a candidate is made in writ- 
ing by any ten electors. With each nomina- 
tion must be posted a deposit of $200, which 
is returned if the candidate gets half as 
many votes as the one elected. 

On election day, the polls are open con- 
tinuously from 8 a.m.to6p.m. The ballots 
at each polling place are then counted and 
sent, with a statement of the result, to the 
returning officer of the district. He makes 
up the totals and declares the. election of 
the lucky candidate. 

Colonel Biggar recommends some changes 
in the present law. He would have the re- 
turning officers named without regard to 
politics. This means that the entire elec- 
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tion machinery would be removed from party 
control. In this, he has the support of the 
Canadian labor movement. 

Colonel Biggar also criticises the present 
method of making up the voting lists, espe- 
cially in large cities. The provincial lists 
on which the final lists are based are, he 
declares, seriously faulty; and while this 
means little in rural districts where every- 
one knows everyone else, it opens the door 
to fraud in large towns. 

He holds that the defectiveness of the 
provincial lists can be judged by the num- 
ber of registered persons who do not vote, 
taken in three cities where the lists are 
made up differently, and says: 

“In Winnipeg, where at the last two gen- 
eral elections, no provincial lists were avail- 


“YELLOW DOG” IS 


The “yellow dog” is the meanest form of 
trade union opposition. 


This scheme has been approved by the 
United States Supreme Court, under the 
plea of ‘‘sacredness of contract.” 

The “yellow dog” is based on the neces- 
sities of job-seekers who must agree not to 
join a trade union as the price for earning 
a living for themselves and dependents. 

The “yellow dog” violates elemental jus- 
tice; also the first provision of contract 
law—that a signed agreement, if legal, shall 
be devoid of coercion. 

The latest “yellow dog” is in New York 
City, where a court enjoined workers em- 
ployed by the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company from affiliating with the legiti- 
mate Street Car Men’s Union. 

When these workers accepted employment 
they were compelled to join a company 
“union” and sign a “yellow dog.” Last sum- 
mer several hundred struck to enforce living 
conditions, but were defeated. Now they 
would join the regular union but are stopped 
by an injunction. 

Following the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Hitchman vs. United 


able and every voter has been required to 
register, the percentage of voters on the lists 
who actually cast their votes was 84 per 
cent in 1925 and 82 per cent in 1926. 

“In Montreal, where the provincial lists 
include only the names of men, while women 
must all register, the percentage of listed 
voters who voted was 738 per cent in 1925: 
and 70 per cent in 1926. . 

“In Toronto, where the provincial lists 
purport to include the names of both men 
and women, the percentage voting was 58 
per cent in 1925 and 47 per cent in 1926.” 

Colonel Biggar believes that in Toronto, 
at least 15 per cent of the names on the 
provincial lists represent persons not quali- 
fied to vote at general elections, or persons 
not now resident at the given addresses. 


MEAN OPPOSITION | 


Mine Workers (Dec. 10, 1917), the New Yor 
court says, “a contract is a contract” as it 
orders the car men to observe their “yellow 
dog.” 

It is no answer to say that these workers 
must abide by such a one-sided contract. 
Courts always insist that when a contract 
is signed no unfair advantage must be taken 
of either signatory. The one exception is 
when employers want their “yellow dog” en- 
forced. Courts ignore an absence of mu- 
tuality and the conditions of workers when 
they were compelled to sign. 

What court will say that a man seeking 
shelter and bread for his loved ones is a 
free agent when presented a “yellow dog”? 

It is worse than immoral fo exploit the 
necessities of a worker who seeks employ- 
ment under such conditions and who is com- 
pelled to pledge that he will waive a legal 
and a moral right to secure employment. 

When courts uphold the “yellow dog” they 
wield a two-edged sword. Not only do they 
aid employers in debasing workers, but by 
ignoring a fundamental of contract law they 
arm all those who would bring an essential 
branch of government into contempt. . 


BUILDING EMPLOYERS AND 5-DAY WEEK 


By William Green, in American Federationist. . 


The National Association of Building 
Trades Employers recently resolved to op- 
pose the five-day week “as a patriotic as well 
as an economic duty.” The first reason as- 
signed for this opposition is the seasonable 
character of the building industry. This 
argument ignores the progress that has been 
made in making construction an all-year in- 
dustry which demonstrates that the season- 
able quality can be largely eliminated. In 
his annual report, Secretary Hoover says: 

“The annually enlarged building program 
of the country has been handled in large 
part by extension of the building season into 
the winter months; this has had a stabi- 
lizing effect upon prices and given increased 
annual earnings to workers. The price of 


most building materials has, in fact, de- 
creased the large increased demand.” 


The second part of the resolution main- 
tains that the five-day week would sub- 
stantially increase construction costs. This 
is the inevitable argument which inflexible 
employers always raise against every change. 
It ignores the fact that labor costs are only 
one item in construction costs. The con- 
struction industry has found it possible gen- 
erally to reduce the 48-hour week to the 44 
hour week. The overhead for the Saturday 
half-day is proportionately high in compari- 
son with the work that can be done. Where 
it is at all possible management can benefit 
by the five-day week. The work performed 
by different crafts makes the five-day week 
much more immediately practical for some 


-matized 
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than others. By better planning, supplying 
of materials and tools and machinery and 
by securing the co-operation of the workers, 
management may make it possible for crafts- 
men to make their efforts more telling. 


The resolution ends with a lament that 
“idle time’ will induce extravagance and re- 
sult in demands for new wage increases. 
Why should leisure for wage earners be stig- 
“idle time’ any more than the 
week-ends of those paid in salaries and 
profits? Why should higher standards of 
living be regarded as extravagance by the 


building trades employers? Without higher 


, 


standards of living and accompanying high- 
er wages, how would our increased produc- 
tivity be absorbed? Our industrial organiza- 
tion rests upon the principle that high wages 


75 


are compatible with low production costs. 
Labor thinks. the construction industry 
should frankly face the problem of doing its 
part toward social progress. Labor is con- 
fident that the financial difficulties involved 
could readily be met if the construction in- 
dustry finds more economical ways of fi- 
nancing. 

Labor is not making the immediate intro- 
duction of the five-day week an issue in 
any industry. It asks each industry and 
each employer to consider this new stand- 
ard, to determine what are the obstacles to 
the five-day week under present conditions, 
and to accept the co-operation of trade 
unions in removing such obstacles. How 
can the rejection of this proposal be either 
a patrioeic or economic duty? 


SUPREME COURT ASSUMES MORE POWER. 


The United States Supreme Court has re- 

fused to review its decision in the Dorchy- 
Kansas case, wherein it was held that a 
strike to enforce a wage claim is not a per- 
missible purpose, and that the most orderly 
suspension of work by wage earners may be 
illegal. 
The court said that “neither the common 
law nor the Fourteenth Amendment confers 
the absolute right to strike,” and that the 
Wage dispute should be determined by a 
court. 

“The right to carry on business—be it 
called liberty or property—has value. To 
interfere with this right without just cause 
is unlawful. The fact that the injury was 
inflicted by a strike is sometimes a jus- 
tification. But a strike may be illegal be- 
cause of its purpose, however orderly the 
manner in which it is conducted.” 

Thus the Supreme Court declares it is 


within its power to decide when employes 


may suspend work. It is reasonable to as- 


sume that if the court is permitted to say 
_that workers must sue in a civil court to col- 
lect a wage claim, rather than suspend work 
as a last resort, the court can extend this 
principle until workers must secure the 


court’s approval before they strike for any 
reason. 

If the court can say one strike is not for 
a “permissible purpose,” the same power can 
be applied in all strikes. 

In upholding the Adamson railroad eight- 
hour law in March, 1917, the Supreme Court 
said Congress has the right to pass a com- 
pulsory arbitration act for these employes. 

This was one of the court’s famous obiter 
dictums—a side remark that only has an 
indirect bearing on the case in question. 

The first of these obiter dictums was 125 
years ago when Chief Justice Marshall held, 
in the insignificant Marbury case, that the 
Supreme Court has the right to pass on the 
constitutionality of acts of Congress. 

In after years, when the obiter dictum has 
passed out of the popular mind, it is resur- 
rected by the court and applied. 

The John Marshall obiter dictum remained 
unused for more than half a century. Now 
it is considered part of our Federal Con- 
stitution. 

The latest obiter dictum—that courts have 
the right to pass on the legality of a work 
suspension by wage earnest—will not be for- 
gotten by the Supreme Court. 


UNION LABOR LIFE TOPS $600,000. 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


| announced that it has reached its financial 


goal and that stock books would be officially 
and finally closed January 31, after which 


ho stock can be sold. Those wishing stock 
| have until that date to file application with 
the company. 


New headquarters have been leased by the 


| company at 1701-11 Connecticut, the com- 


pany have 5,500 square feet of floor space in 


a4 well-lighted triangle in one of the choicest 


_ locations in Washington. 


EE Ee 


The company now has $601,000 in cash 
paid in, while total stock subscribed for runs 
to a total of $620,000. It is expected that the 
figure will be much higher by January 31, 
the date for closing the books. 

“It is not any longer a question of raising 


needed money,” said a representative of the 
company recently. “It is now a matter of 
leaving the opportunity to participate open 
a little longer to give tardy ones a chance. 
But those who want to come in must act 
quickly, because no stock can be had after 
January 31.” 


Policies are in the hands of the printer, 
expert insurance talent is being engaged, an 
office staff organized, furniture ordered, rate 
book and application forms prepared, every- 
thing incident to the opening of a large busi- 
ness is being got under way at top speed. 

One of the amazing features of the organ- 
ization of The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company is the fact that its stock has been 
sold and the entire work of organization and 
promotion done on a cost of less than three 
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per cent, something practically unheard of 
in corporation organization and promotion. 
The company’s officers are praud of this eco- 
nomical and efficient achievement. 


JUDGE LANDIS’ WARD HANDED 
ANOTHER JOLT 
Chicago.—The Decorating and Painting 
Contractors’ Association signed a union shop: 
agreement with the Painters’ District Coun- 


WORKERS SHOULD BE PAID 


Lansing, Mich.—In asking the Michigan 
legislature to include occupational diseases 
in the state compensation law, the Michigan 
State Federation of Labor says it makes no 
difference to the victim or his dependents 
whether he has been struck down by a 
broken emery wheel or absorbs poison 
through the lungs or hands. 

“Scars may result in any case and depend- 
ents are deprived of support with equal pri- 
vation and suffering,” it is stated. “To con- 
tend even by inference that an accident of 
a violent nature must occur before an in- 
jury. can be suffered, or that the advocates 
for such a law so understood is a misconcep- 


WHAT IS 


In comparing railroad development from 
George Stephenson’s “Rocket” in 1829 to 
the present time, the Wall Street Journal 
says: ' 

“What part does labor really play in this 
astonishing increase in the production of 
transportation? 


“Of course, the answer is that while labor 
is indispensable, its part is relatively small. 
Without the other things which have entered 
into modern production, the labor in the 
world would be like coal buried in an un- 
discovered mine. 


“As it is, labor, certainly in America, is 
receiving a royal share of the profits of pro- 
duction. Brains sells itself far more cheap- 
ly than labor does. 

“It is machinery that has made the change 
to a large extent.” 

What is labor? Does not the architect, 
the director, the manager, the technician, 
the planner and scientist labor as well as 
those who wear overalls during working 
hours? 


cil. The present rate of $1.50 an hour will 
be advanced 2% cents on June 1 next. — 


The contract is another blow at the anti- 
union shop award of Judge Landis which a 
so-called citizens’ committee has endeavored 
to enforce on building craftsmen. These 
workers refused to desert their organizations 
and the Landis scheme, though backed by 
powerful interests, is being battered to 
pieces. 


NO MATTER HOW INJURED 


tion and distortion of the facts. The orig- 
inal advocates of the establishment of the 
law were the workers who understood the 
way they were affected. They likewise un- 
derstood that the consumers of Michigan 
products were at the time meeting all other 
operation costs to the manufacturer, mine 
operator, etc. 


“It is contended by some that if the pro- 
posed change to include occupational dis- 
eases is made, we will be defeating the orig- 
inal intent of the law by making the fund 
a sick benefit society. It must be under- 
stood that the law was originally based on 
the principle of compensation to the in- 
jured in industry.” 


LABOR? 


And which group is specifically respon 
sible for the machinery that wrought these 
wondrous changes? The man who can an: 
swer can solve the riddle, “Which came first, 
the chicken or the egg?” 


The editor’s distinction between “labor’ 
and “brains” has a familiar sound. It is 
the favorite amusement of those who believe 
that timbering a gaseous mine, for instance 
or even building a straight fence is an auto 
matic process—that merely calls for brute 
strength. . 


This separation of labor and brains—witl 
the commodity concept that they are “sold’ 
—is a hangover from the time when labo! 
was considered disgraceful, and was per 
formed by slaves. 


This snobbery has been replaced—il 
America, at least—by the belief that ever: 
man, from the manager of the corporatiol 
down to the lowest-paid mucker, is an im 
portant part of our intricate industrial an 
transportation mechanisms. 


FEARLESS JUDICIARY NOT POSSIBLE BY PAYMENT OF HIGH 
SALARIES 


Washington.—‘‘The belief that better 
judges can be secured by paying higher 
salaries is in thorough harmony with the 
materialistic spirit of the times,” said Con- 
gressman Huddleston in a speech in the 
House. 


The southern lawmaker declared that “it 
is foolish to think that to get good judges 


we must select them from lawyers who ear: 
large incomes.” 


“Large incomes,” he said, “are rarel 
earned except in defense of property, wealt. 
and position—in the service of great pro] 
erty interests. That kind of lawyer rarel 
makes a good judge. 


“A good judge must be a man who hae 


strong, instinctive love of justice, a man 
| who can not be bought to serve selfish in- 
_terests against the welfare of his country. 
He must not have in his nature that wolf- 
like quality which is so often a characteris- 
tic of the successful lawyer. He must bea 
student, and yet have a large outlook on 
life with a deep understanding of its true 
significance. He must love the spiritual life 
and recognize that after all it is the only 
life that is real, and that all else crumbles 
and passes away. Instead of a ‘money-get- 
ter, a judge should be a money hater, or 
rather he should be indifferent to money. 


WHY WOMEN 


Some women change their jobs as often as 
their rich sisters change their hats. Accord- 
ing to an invstigation by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor changes of 
employment are frequent among women 
workers. If a woman has worked for six 
or seven years in some of the many in- 
dustries now open to her, it is probable that 
she has held hundreds of jobs. 

A group of 97 women gave their reasons 
for 599 changes of jobs. Low wages and 
long hours were the chief cause of change. 
Discharge and “lay off’? accounted for a 
quarter of the causes for leaving jobs. Dis- 
like of the work and dislike of the man- 
agement also were important factors, re- 
sponsible for 12 per cent of the changes. 
This tendency is important in gauging the 
trend of industry. Little skill or experience 
is required for most of the factory work 
done by women today. After only a few 
days on the job, a worker has attained the 
Maximum efficiency. She does her job as 
rapidly, skillfully and monotonously as the 
machine of which she is almost a part. 
There is no reward for increased speed, no 
prospect of variety, so she quits. 
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His ideals must be high. He must be above 
the selfish considerations that move men to 
think chiefly of financial returns.” 

Congressman Huddleston suggested that 
another way to improve the Federal judi- 
ciary “is to have men of higher ideals in 
the White House.’’ 

He said that Presidents should refuse to 
fill judicial positions with “lame ducks” and 
repudiated politicians, and should have the 
courage and patriotism to refuse to bow to 
party considerations and political influence; 
who would not confer judgeships as a re- 
ward for party service. 


CHANGE JOBS 


Hight women estimated that they had held 
471 jobs each lasting less than a week, 405 
of such jobs had been held by four garment 
workers, nearly half of the jobs being in 
other industries during slack periods in 
the garment trade. One girl held 18 jobs in 
one week. In an industrial life of six years 
another girl at least 100 short jobs. A 
group of 97 women workers had held 599 
jobs. 


For example one worker started as a stock 
girl in a department store, then worked in 
a shoe factory, in a men’s clothing shop, 
in a button factory, in a steel plant, in an 
automobile factory, and in two women’s gar- 
ment shops. In the last job she reported 
she appeared as a leather worker. 


One garment worker was ambitious to 


learn every detail of the business. She found 


it impossible with a single employer, or 
even with a half dozen, because they were 
unwilling to shift her from a job which they 
knew she was doing with the utmost skill. ° 
So she got a different job with a different 
firm every week. She held the record for 
number of jobs. 


BUSINESS CIRCLES SEE 1927 AS PROSPEROUS YEAR. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Continuation in 1927 
of the basic elements of prosperity in 1926 
is expected in the business circles of the 
‘country. Doubt is expressed, however, if 
the total volume of industrial activity and 
employment will continue during the coming 
year at the high level of 1925 and 1926. 
Expectations are that building operations 
will decline, and that the output of auto- 
mobiles, and the total movement of freight 
by the railroads, will be less in 1927 than in 
1926 or 1925. 


The year of 1926 has been exceptionally 
‘prosperous. The aggregate of the factory 
Output has been higher than in any previous 
year. The number of freight cars loaded 
has been the greatest in the history of the 
country, and for the first 11 months reached 
the new high mark of 49,529,613 cars, com- 
pared with 47,523,818 in the same time in 
1925, 45,095,546 in 1924, 46,505,389 in 1928, 
and 39,888,799 in 1922. 


* 


Little Evidence of Recklessness. 

Employment has been general and wages 
have been good. The total amount in dol- 
lars of checks cashed or deposited at banks 
in the Federal Reserve system has reached a 
new high mark. The year has been marked 
by prudent and restrained action on the part 
of men in industry and business, and with 
little evidence of over enthusiasm or busi- 
ness recklessness. Business and industry 
has been prosperous without getting reck- 
less. 


The marked efficiency of railroad trans- 
portation has served to balance production 
with consumption, and promote regular and 
steady buying, which in turn, has given 
regular employment in the factories. Easy 
and ample credit has facilitated merchan- 
dising, and its use has been conservative. 
There seems to be no question that 1925 and 
1926 are the two best years that American 
business has experienced. 
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South Weathers Period of Stress. 


In other years an over production of cot- 
ton, such as happened this year, would have 
strained the credit structure and produced a 
marked business depression, with unemploy- 
ment. The uncertain conditions in the South 
were of temporary duration, although each 
estimate of the size of the crop issued .by 
the Department of Agriculture was a little 
larger than the previous one. The latest re- 
port puts the crop at the record-breaking 
figure of 18,618,000 bales, compared with 16,- 
103,000 bales last year, 13,627,000 in 1924, 
10,139,000 bales in 1923, and 9,762,000 bales 
in 1922. In four years the size of the crop 
has doubled. 


In measuring the prospects for a con- 
tinuation of general employment and good 
business in 1927, two factors must be taken 
into consideration. One is the decline in 
new building operations, and the other is 
the decline in the prices of farm commod- 
ities. Building is slowly on the decline. 
Needs for new housing in the cities have 
been met in large measure, and the fall in 
the prices of farm commodities does not give 
indication that building in the smaller towns, 
where a shortage still exists, will be under- 
taken on a large scale next year. 


Buying Capacity of Farmers Reduced. 


The reduced prices which farmers are re- 
ceiving for their products is curtailing their 
buying capacity, and smaller quantities of 
goods will probably be consumed in the rural 
sections in 1927. This will necessarily mean 
a reduced measure of activity in the fac- 
tories. Already there is a tendency to ex- 
pand and enlarge the installment plan of 
buying, but even this mode of purchasing has 
its limitations. 


Outlook for good wages in 1927 in un- 
changed. The only major disturbance in 
sight is in the bituminous coal industry, 
where it is expected that the operators will 
renew: their efforts to force a reduction in 
the scales as defined in the Jackson agree- 
ment. 


While operators have placed themselves in 
a difficult position to oppose a renewal of 
the scale by their action in the last three 
months in paying more than the Jackson- 
ville scale in order to obtain coal to export, 
they at the same time by excessive prices 
have destroyed their prospects of a perma- 
nent export market. By the time the Jack- 


STRIKING MILL LABOR 


Passaic, N. J.—Organized textile workers 
warn friends not to be deceived by propa- 
ganda of textile bosses and newspapers un- 
der their control that the Passaic textile 
strike is over. 

There are 6,000 workers whose employers 
have not accepted terms agreed to by the 
Passaic Worsted, Botany Mills, Garfield 
Worsted and the Dundee Textile Mills. 
These settlements affect only 50 per cent of 
the workers. There are six mills on strike. 


sonville agreement expires they will probably : 
be in their usual “hard luck,” due to over 
production, unstinted competition and price 
cutting. 


Hard Year Due In Coal Industry. 


The year of 1927 will probably be a hard. 
one in the coal industry. If a strike comes. 
in the unionized fields, the non-union fields. 
will enjoy a little temporary prosperity, and 
followed by another seige of “hard times.” 
The bituminous industry will continue to 
have “hard times,’ regardless of any wave 
of general prosperity throughout the country, 
until such time as its operators adopt and 
put into practice scientific and business-like 
merchandising methods. Under present com 
ditions, the coal industry lives through its. 
“hard times” in anticipation of a strike or a 
shortage of some kind that will afford an. 
opportunity to profiteer and cover some of 
the previous losses. 


If a miners’ strike develops this year, it 
will. be wholly chargeable to business 
methods and merchandising practices of the 
operators. 

Plentiful money, high purchasing power of 
the population, and the rapidly improving, 
conditions in Europe should make 1927 a 
very good year indeed in the United States. 
The lower price of cotton is likely to see a 
rapid recovery in the textile industry, which 
has been in the doldrums for several years, 
and at the same time, stimulate the use of 
cotton goods. 


Labor’s Buying Power at Highest Point. 


The purchasing power of lahor is at the 
highest point in history, and to this fact, 
with that of easy credit supplies and a good 
banking situation, is to be attributed the bi | 
usual prosperity of the past year. 

It would not have been possible for the 
factories to have had a sustained demand for 
their outputs if it had not been for the fact 
that the purchasing power of the wage earn- 
ers was at a high level through good wages, 
and were consuming more goods. The pros: 
perity of 1925 and 1926 is the most convine- 
ing proof of the universal benefits that come 
with good wages that this or any other coun- | 
try has had. 

An attack upon the wage levels in 1927 
will be a thrust at the basic prosperity, and 
if such efforts should be successful, then to 
that extent 1927 will see a drop in the levels 
of business from the record of 1926. | 


| 


WILL CONTINUE FIGHT. 


At a mass meeting of strikers, that ri- 
valed in size and enthusiasm the rallies 
held in the early weeks of the strike, Gus- 
tave Deak, president of the United Textile 
Workers’ local, declared the strike | 
go on. 

“The only way to have peace in the mills 
is to recognize our right to have a union of 
our own chosing,” was a sentiment ex- 
pressed, | 
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Poetical Selections 


WASHINGTON THE MAN. 


When reading Washington’s story, 
We think only of his glory 

As soldier, politician and great stateman. 
His unselfish honor score 
We ought to credit more, 

He is our conception of the true American. 


Of late years we are inclin’d 
To drop history from the mind, 
Forgetting other virtues, thinking only of 
grit, 
We all appear to realize 
How really great his enterprise 
In defeating Cornwallis, then also crafty 
Pitt 


’Twas when our liberty was won, 
And he’d retired to Vernon, 
That his pure unselfish nature it was shown, 
Though ‘the man of the hour,” 
He did not abuse his power— 
He preferred the simple home life, for his 
own 


Then he was called again, 
Our prestige to sustain, 
As President this time, instead of soldier. 
For two terms he was cast, 
Until all mutterings were past, 
And the country was cleared of any danger. 


’Tis not in history shown, 
Where a man gained such renown, 
And expected less return for what he’d done. 
America may well be proud, 
And safely prophesy aloud— 
There will never be another Washington. 
Dominic Kane, Lodge No. 92. 


| His Fighting Name. 
_ The man who is taking statistics for the 
hew city directory approaches a mover’s 
home in the suburb At the doorway stands 
a stout, determined-looking lady. 

“Madam,” he says, “my call is official. I 
am compiling statistics on the inhabitants 
in this part of our city. Might I ask what 
your name is?” 

“Murphy—Bridget Murphy.” 

“And your husband’s name?” 
“Naturally, it’s the same as me own— 
Murphy.” 
 “T mean his full name.” 
_ “Well, when he’s full he thinks it’s Jack 
| Demsey, but when I lay me hands on him it’s 
Still Murphy.” 
{ re 

Frying Pan Into Fire. 

Mrs. Cohen was determined she was going 
give her new girl baby a more modern 


| to 


CRITICISM. 


It’s easy enough to pick out flaws 
In the work that others have done, 

To point out errors that others have made, 
When your own task you haven’t begun. 

It’s easy enough to fuss and find fault, 
When others are doing their best, 

To sneer at the little they have achieved, 
When you have done nothing but rest. 


It’s easy enough to cavil and carp, 
To criticise, scoff and deride, 
For few of us ever have done perfect work, 
No matter how hard we have tried. 
It is enough not to speak of the best, 
And to dwell all the time on the worst, 
And perhaps it is proper sometimes to find 
fault, 
But be sure that you’ve done something 
first. 


When I am from thee 
Remember me and bear me in your mind, 
Let all the world say thee will 
‘Speak of me as you find. 
—J. Snedden, Sec., Lodge No. 297. 


Every MEMBER added to our organi- 
zation makes our task much HASIER, 


especially when we are about to pre- 
sent A NEW AGREEMENT. 


Smiles 


name than had been the custom with her 
race. She wrote several on a slip of paper 
among which “Eugenie” was her favorite. 

“How: do you like that one?” she asked her 
husband, pointing to it. 

Cohen spelled it out, studied it a while, 
and scratched his head before he spoke. 

“Vell, call her ‘Yousheenie’ if you vant to 
but I don’t see vat you gain by it.” 


Why the Kids Laughed. 
James, 10, had his feet out in the aisle 
and was chewing gum industriously. 
“James,” said the teacher impatiently, 
“take the gum right out of your mouth and 
put your feet in.” 


As Per Usual. 
A prominent attorney for a mammoth cor- 
poration had been bitten by the political 
bug and was making his first race for Con- 
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gress. He had just finished a particularly 
effusive address before a large country 
audience and was receiving the usual con- 
gratulations. Among those who came up to 
him was an old farmer who had heard 
political speeches for fifty years. 

“Son,” said the farmer, “that was a good 
speech up till the last sentence, but if ye 
don’t retract that last sentence ye’ll sure 
get beat.” 

‘Well, what was the matter with it?” 

“Well, ye said if elected ye’d be true to 
yer Trust, an’ that’s just what a lot of us 
has been afraid of.” 


Hell in the Making. 


The newly-appointed pastor of a negro 
church faced a large audience when he arose 
to deliver his sermon on this burning ques- 
tion: “Is There a Hell?” 

“Bredern,” he said, “de Lord made the 
world round like a ball.” 

“Amen!” agreed the Usheroeatiom 

“And de Lord made two axles for de world 
to go round on, and He put one axle at the 
north pole and one axle at the souf pole.” 

“Amen!” cried the congregation. 

“And the Lord put a lot of oil and grease 
in de center of de world so as to keep the 
axles well greased and oiled.” 

“Amen!” said the congregation. 

“And then a lot of sinners dig wells in 
Pennsylvania and steal de Lord’s oil and 
grease. And they dig wells in Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas, and in 
Mexico and Russia, and steal the Lord’s oil 
and grease. And some day dey will have all 
of de Lord’s oil and grease, and dem axles 
is gonna git hot. An’ den, dat will be hell, 
bredern—dat will be hell!” 


Too Much for Pat. 

An Irishman coming out of ether in the 
ward after an operation exclaimed audibly: 
“Thank God! That is over.” 

“Don’t be too sure,’ said the man in the 
next bed, “they left a sponge in me and I 
had to be cut open again.” 

And the patient on the other side said: 
“Why, they had to open me, too, to find one 
of their instruments.” 

Just then the surgeon who had operated 
on the Irishman stuck his head in the door 
and yelled: 

“Has anybody seen my hat?” 

Pat fainted. 


Needless. 

Mrs. Jenkins, a regular visitor to the 
doctor’s office, started on the long story of 
her troubles. The doctor endured it patient- 
ly, and gave her another bottle of medicine. 

At last she started out, and the doctor was 
congratulating himself, when she stopped 
and exclaimed: . 

“Why, doctor, you didn’t look to see if my 
tongue was coated!” 

“I know it isn’t,” was the weary reply. 
“You don’t find grass on a racing track.” 


Noisy. 
The House Agent—You say you have no 
children, phonograph, or radio, and you 


don’t keep a dog? You seem just the quiet 
tenant the owner insists on. 

The House Hunter—I don’t want to hide 
anything about my character, so you might 
tell the owner that my fountain pen squeaks 
a bit.—The Outlook. 


Lodge Notices — 


LODGE NOTICES PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED. 
Carlton—Lodge No. 39. 


Any one of our membership who may chance to run across 
Fletcher V. Carlton, Reg. No. 440962, I would appreciate to 
have them ask him to communicate with’ the undersigned or 
with Larry’s Restaurant at Antioch, Calif., as this brother left 
nee. owing a bill of $27.50 for meal tickets. M. Gabbett, S., 
he Fortier—Son. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of AI- 
bert Fortier, Reg. No. 46488, kindly notify 
his son, who is very anxious to hear from 
his father. This Brother was last seen in 
Minneapolis about a year ago and then left — 
to go to work at Miles City, Mont., and the 
latest information received was that he was 
working in Chicago at the back shops for 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. So 
anyone knowing his whereabouts please 
communicate with Albert Fortier, Jr., 418 
7th St. W., Oelwein, Iowa. 


Vogel—Wife. 

Anybody knowing the whereabouts of 
Brother Clarence E. Vogel, Reg. No. 27127, 
will do a great favor by writing his wife, 
Mrs. C. E. Vogel, 538 Editson St., Butte, 
Mont., last heard of May, 1926. Hither write 
his wife or the undersigned. Fred L. 
Shetzle, S. L. 606, Mobridge, S. D. . 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 
the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers imme- 
diate relief. It has no obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushions bind and os 
draw together the broken wp.c¢, £, Breeks 
parts. No salves or plasters. : 
Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial 
to prove its worth. Beware of imitations. Look for trade-mark — | 
bearing portrait and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on 
every Appliance. None other genuine, Full information and | 
Bene sent free in plain, sealed envelope 1 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 98 State St, Marshall, Mich. | 


NO SEWING NECESSARY 


PILCHER BACHELOR BUT- 
TONS snap on. They fit ANY 
garment. Are detachable too— 
can be used again and again. 
Sold nationally. If dealer can- 
not supply, send his name and 
25c for full assortment of 3 
sizes, 3 colors. 


PILCHER MFG. CO., Inc. iy 
‘Louisville, Ky. 


Dept. 405 
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PROPAGANDA! 
An “Inside Story’? Showing How the Power Combine “Bunks’’ the Public. 
By R. O. Townsend. 


“Propaganda” is the curse of Amer- 
ica. Our magazines and newspapers 


are filled with it. 
The story printed on this page was 
written by a man who spent years as 


“oublicity agent” for various utilities. 
He knows all the tricks of the trade 
and frankly reveals many of them. 


Incidentally, he makes a few worth- 
while suggestions as to how the ordi- 
nary citizen may block “propaganda.” 


When the public utility monopolies dis- 
covered that they could no longer conduct 
their business after the method of Jesse 
James, Inc., they figured it out that the 
right thing for them to do was to become 
refined. 


To accomplish this rather abrupt transi- 
tion they were obliged to add a new type of 
expert to their managerial staffs. Thus en- 
tered the publicity specialist into the great 
drama of American industry. He who can 
guarantee aforehand to make any cause 

righteous, if you pay him enough, or at 
least make the people think so (which is 
the same thing). 

He is the self-styled molder of public 
_Telations who bargains to deliver favorable 
public opinion to his masters, as if it were 
so many pounds of this and that and could 
be bundled up in brown paper. The amazing 
part about it is that he gets away with it. 

He is dangerously successful—dangerous 
_to the working man and the average citizen. 
‘How does he do it? Why does the power 
combine ned him? Why this sudden burst 
of affection for the public? We know they 
don’t mean it. Their purpose is still the 
- Same—to get all they can. Then, how come? 
___It is the object of this article to answer 
_ these questions based on the experience of 
| the writer who has had the opportunity of 


1) a 
| 
| 


studying, from the inside, the publicity ac- 
tivities of some of the largest power com- 
panies and electric and steam railway lines 
in the country. 


The underlying cause of this sudden 
change of heart on the part of public-utility 
corporations is very simple. It may be sum- 
med up in two words, “public ownership.” 


Formerly, no considerable body of citizens 
dared suggest that the people could generate 
and transmit their own electricity or run 
their own street railway. Now, however, it 
is not only being suggested but it is being 
successfully done. The power combine and 
the utility monopoly are literally scared 
stiff. 

They do not want to give up their fat 
profits, yet if they continue to reap them 
they will have to be more scientific about 
it. Hence the publicity man. Stated simply, 
it is his job to glorify private management 
and to discredit government operation. As 
has been said before, he is dangerously suc- 
cessful. 

Why is publicity successful? The explana- 
tion is, because of its indirect circulation. 


Let us take an example: Suppose the 
president of the North American Company, 
which owns power systems from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, should say that public owner- 
ship was unsound. Everybody—excepting 
the Wall Street bunch—would pass it by as 
a biased opinion. But supposing that the 
publicity man for the company caused. such 
sentiments to be inserted in unimpeachable 
newspapers as an editorial opinion. 


Mr. Average Citizen reading such an ar- 
ticle in the journal that he had always 
thought to be independent—and which was 
probably independent at one time—might 
experience a different reaction. 

The insidious thing about publicity is that 
you never know where it is coming from. 

Your son or daughter may hear public 
ownership opposed by their high school 
teacher who is quite unconsciously reflecting 
the sentiments of an article cleverly inserted 
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in an educational magazine by an agent of 
the power combine. 


Your wife, at a club or church function, 
may have a few carefully guarded words 
poured into her ears about the desirability 
of private managed utilities, by a well man- 
nered woman who was supposed to demon- 
strate household electrical appliances. 


Volumes could be said, too, about internal 
publicity activities—company welfare asso- 
ciations, medical services, educational facili- 
ties, bonuses, profit sharing, group insur- 
ance, and entertainments. 


All calculated to make the worker believe 
that the privately owned system is the best 
devised! However, that is another story. 


An Electric Illuminating Company in one 
of Ohio’s. largest cities, which is part of the 
North American chain, will afford us an 
-interesting study. 


It is no better, nor any worse, than sim- 
ilar large “super power” companies. In 
other words, it is a typical example. 

It supplies electric energy to a great in- 
dustrial area in competition with a well 
managed public owned system. 

This company has been experiencing a 
rather amazing growth. It has been buying 
up small publicly owned systems in the 
northern Ohio industrial territory, at the 
rate of a dozen or so a year. 

It is a diverting thought that the Illumi- 
nating building on the public square in 
Cleveland is magnificently overshadowed by 
the new Brotherhood Bank building on Saint 
Clair avenue. One the stronghold of private 
monopoly, the other the symbol of co-oper- 
ation. 

The publicity manager of the company re- 
ferred to is the more or less confidential 
press agent of Carmi Thompson, wealthy 
owner of a fleet of lake boats and political 
boss, whose well known anti-labor policies 
once upon a time kept him out of the run- 
ning for Ohio’s gubernatorial honors. 

Having been an important figure in the 
newspaper world—most publicity men are 
former press men—he has a wide acquain- 
tanceship in that profession which is a great 
help to him in getting his stuff in the 
papers. 

In general practice the apparent size of 
publicity departments is kept down as much 
as possible in order that unfavorable and 
undesired attention may not be attracted. 
For this reason much of the work is done 
by persons hired from the outside or by 
persons employed by the company but whose 
real duties are unknown by their co-workers 
—and by most of the officials for that 
matter. - 

In the particular case both the secretaries 
of the women’s and men’s welfare associa- 
tions are directly under the thumb of the 
publicity manager, although this is not gen- 
erally known since they have separate of- 
fices and act seemingly independent. 

These secretaries, of course, are not elected 
by the men and women employes but are 


hired by the company to run their activities . 


along lines prescribed by the publicity man- 
ager.  E 
Under this publicity manager there is also — 
a very attractive and interesting young lady 
whose function is to act as the company’s — 
mouthpiece before gatherings of women. 

She tours the state and the country ad-- 
dressing clubs, conventions, exhibits, ban- 
quets, church suppers, schools, etce—any- 
where she can reach the public. 

She has been given a nominal position in 
another part of the company—the sales de- 
partment in fact—and not many suspect her 
real connection. . 

Of course she is usually introduced to her 
audiences under some such disarming title 
as “chairman of the women’s utility com- 
mittee.” She is usually supposed to speak 
on electrical housekeeping. © 

This she does—but much more. For in- 
stance, on a particular occasion she was dis- 
patched to a small community whose public- 
ly owned power plant the company wished 
to absorb, but was meeting with resistance. 
She concluded her talk by visualizing the 
wonders that would accrue to the women if 
the sale were made. 


In our little study of ways and means of — 
propaganda, we next come to the “electrical 
league.’ This is an organization ostensibly © 
of certain electric goods dealers who have 
banded together to further their cause. An 
examination, however, of the headquarters 


. of the league which comprise the whole top — 


floor of a big hotel and a consideration of — 
its advertising activities, which include page 

“spreads” in the daily press, would make it 

seem that the electric shops must mortgage 

their businesses quite heavily ‘to finance 
such operations. 


The secretaries and electric “engineers” 
that make up the working force of this 
“league” all draw fat salaries. 


Actually, of course, the league is merely 
the creature of the power company. It is 
a convenient method of squirting still more 
of its propaganda into the dear old public 


and moreover furnishes the machinery for 


welding the electric dealers into a compact 
body to do yeoman service for private power | 
owners. 


Then, too, the average citizen who shells 
out his earnings for the company’s juice is 
not so apt to feel that part of his cash helped 
to pay for the full page ad extolling the vir- 
tues of private power that he reads in his 
paper, if it appears over the signature of the 
Electric League. . 


Similar Electric Leagues flourish and 
function in many other large cities. 


Perhaps the most interesting and effective 
means that the power interests have of 
spreading their stuff is by means of “public 
utility information bureaus.” 


A particular instance is the “Ohio Com-— 
mittee on Public Utility Information” with 
headquarters in the Keith building, Cleve- 
land. 

This bureau is supported by electric light 
and railway companies and the telephone 
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company. It gets out periodically a clipping 
sheet which is a printed form, of standard 
newspaper column size, with regular head- 
lines, etc. 


It contains all sorts of stuff, of news or 
feature nature, about the wonders that are 
being performed by the privately owned 
utilities. 

This stuff is sent gratis to all newspapers 
and publications that fall in the territory of 

a particular bureau with the statement that 
all news contained therein is released for 
immediate publication. 7 


Many small papers, hard pressed for items 
of general information, find these sheets 
very convenient, and even the large metro- 
politan dailies resort to them frequently. 

In printing these stories, the newspapers 
seldom reveal their origin and so the un- 

._ enlightened public has no means of knowing 
that it is all a plot to work on them. 


“Today there are state committees on pub- 

lic utility information in 25 states,” (quot- 
ing from literature of the National Electric 
Light Association, which with the American 
Railway. Association and the American Gas 
Association, co-ordinates the publicity of the 
utility combine). 
_ These bureaus are located in Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana 
and Missisippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
England, New Jersey, New York, North and 
South Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, the Rocky Mountain states, 
Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin. (This list is also quoted from ma- 
terial from the National Electric Light As- 
sociation). 

The Illinois committee was the first to 
be organized and is one of the largest. Be- 
Sides sending out these news sheets it is 
especially interested in sending stuff to 
schools and colleges. It also, in common 
with the rest, maintains a “speakers’ bu- 
reau.” 

The three big national bureaus of the util- 
ity combine previously mentioned, organize 


these state committees and supply them with 


most of their material. 

The National Electric Light Association 
was, until recently, presided over by H. M. 
Aylesworth, but a few months ago he was 
elevated to the rank of czar of the radio, 
(as chronicled in Labor, October 9), in 
which position he will most likely prove 
even more valuable to his masters. 

It must not be thought that the big Ohio 
company we have been mentioning is the 
Worst offender in bunking the public. It 
merely serves as a good example. 

Its sister properties (companies belonging 
to the same holding organization), in Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis and elsewhere, have done 
their fair share. 

_ Properties belonging to the Insull group, 
(which monopolizes utility service in the 
mid-west), have extensive propaganda sys- 
tems. 
_ One Insull property, the North Shore Elec- 


tric Line, has been a pioneer in the use of a 
house organ. It circulates its propaganda 
all over the world via this house organ— 
the North Shore “Bulletin’—which preaches 
the gospel of big business, poking fun at 
the “ravings of progressives” and municipal 
undertakings in general. It is a particular 
champion of the company union. 


All you have to do to get on the mailing 
list of this interesting little booklet is to 
write a letter to the company expressing in- 
terest in capitalistic enterprise. 

The Alabama Power Company (a favored 
instrument of the power trust controlled by 
the General Electric Company), which was 
caught hed-handed in the Muscle Shoals 
grab, resorted to intensive propaganda to 
square itself with the public. 


In consequence, it was voted first prize 
for its propaganda by the utilities advertis- 
ing convention, where publicity experts swap 
tricks with each other. 


It sought to endear itself to the public 
by such silly things as offering its dams to 
the state fishery bureau for breeding pur- 
poses, 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 

company, which is the Milwaukee property 
of the North American chain, is especially 
famous.(or infamous) for its propaganda. 
Here the publicity manager has a larger 
visible department and a much larger in- 
visible one. 
One of his right hand men is an ex-actor 
with a pleasing personality and a glib 
tongue who is a convenient loud speaker be- 
fore any gathering that the company may 
desire to impress. 

Let some community protest about the 
one-man car service that the company is try- 
ing to make universal and presto! he is 
dispatched post-haste to pour oil on the 
troubled waters with sleek promises and 
warped facts. 

He also comes in handy in one of the 
company’s internal media, the company 
school, where he acts as instructor in pub- 
lic speaking to employes enrolled in that 
course. 

The latest fashion in bunking the public is 
via the movie. The propagandists have re- 
alized that straightforward and uninterest- 
ing films advertising their business, don’t 
get to first base. Movie audiences want 
thrills and throbs. 

Our monster power companies are more 
than glad to oblige in this case. They are 
turning out films that carry their messages 


‘much more effectively with a coating of 


sentimentality. The distribution for these 
films is the same as for other publicity—in- 
direct. It is accomplished through ¢hurch 
functions, schools, conventions and public 
gatherings in general, 

A power company on the northern Pacific 
coast, where competition from publicly 
owned power plants is the keenest, produced 
a film entitled the “Romance of a Raindrop.” 
It was very interesting, giving a biography 
of a drop of water from the time it was 
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drawn into the clounds until it fell as rain 
and’ subsequently helped to spin one of the 
company’s big hydro-electric generators. 


It was calculated to leave a decided pro- 
company taste in the mouth—even more—to 
impress on the citizens that magnificent 
natural water power sites could be safely 
entrusted to private capital. 


It is not necessary to say much about . 


the enormous propaganda value of “customer 
ownership” schemes. Every publicity man 
who professes to be anything, has special 
claims to having been the originator of this 
bright scheme—perhaps we should say per- 
petrator. 


The Insull properties in their campaigns 
to sell their securities, make their employes 
special salesmen—though they have a highly 
developed utility sales company. 


An employe can sell a block of ten shares 
to a single person without a peep of recog- 
nition from the company. But if he sells 
five shares to five different persons, he gets 
a bonus. The explanation is simple. They 
want to scatter the ownership as much pos- 

sible. 


Of course they only sell preferred stock 
under such plans, which is non-voting, leav- 
ing the control still in the hands of the 
magnates who hold the common. 


It is difficult to over-emphasize the danger 
of “customer ownership.” The writer has 
seen working men go out of their way in 
Chicago to invest their hard earned savings 
in securities that bore the Insull signature. 
The idea of selling such stocks on the in- 
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stallment plan, has been causing. savings 
banks to set up a squeal—an amusing sit- 
uation when banks and large utilities begin 
to call each other names. 


The question now arises, admitting that 
power propaganda is a dangerous thing and 
bad for a progressive economic situation, 
WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT 
IT? 

Legislation as such, won't help much. La 
Follette (senior) introduced a bill several 
years ago, calling upon the railroads to de- 
clare the amount they were spending on 
propaganda, It fell through because it was 
impossible to check up on them. 


However, we can do something. In the 
first place, we can do our bit toward pre- 
venting any lodge, church, bazaar, or any 
other civic association from requesting ad- 
vertising from a utility ina abe ip menu, 
year book, ete. 

Such advertising usually emnultts to do- 
nating and the utility expects to pass out 
some publicity in return. 

We can also see to it that speakers who 
address women’s clubs, church functions, 


state fairs, etc., on the subject of electrical | 


appliances, stick to their subject. 


We can see that our school systems are not™ 


open to speakers from utility publicity bu- 
reaus, or at least we can see that the other 
side is invited to present its case. In gen- 
eral we can realize that the chief danger 
of such publicity lies in its indirect circu- 


lation, and we can pass the word along. 


When we know where it comes from it is 
not dangerous. 


OPENING OF FIGHT AGAINST LOAN SHARKS BY BUSINESS 
INTERESTS PLEASES LABOR 
By Joseph A. Wise 


Chicago.—Officers of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, John H. Walker, pres- 
ident, and Victor A. Olander, secretary- 
treasurer, are pleased that at least a few 
of the large employers of labor hereabouts 
have at last awakened to their responsi- 
bility in the fight against salary loan 
sharks, who, it is estimated, have 100,000 
wage earners in bondage throughout the 
United States. 


The employers, particularly the railroad 


companies, have suddenly realized that they . 


have been aiding the Joan sharks in their 
blackmail and extortion by the rule that an 
employe who becomes involved in garnish- 
ment proceedings or controversy over 
debts is subject to discharge. This rule 
has, placed a weapon in the hands of the 
loan sharks with which to terrorize their 
victims. 


Fight on Sharks Begins in East 


The present fight against the salary loan 
sharks was started in the East, with the 
backing of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and is spreading to the West. Results have 


been achieved in New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia, Georgia, Ohio, Indiana, and an 
uproar has broken out in Chicago, with 
Scott E. W. Bedford, research secretary of 
the United Charities, as the promoter of the 
fight. 

Mr. Bedford told International Labor 
News Service that he has information that 
the salary loan sharks will attempt to put 
over legislation beneficial to themselves 
at the present session of the Illinois Legis- 
lature. 


“Let them try it,” said Victor A. Olander, ; 


secretary-treasurer of the TIllinois State 
Federation of Labor. “This is nothing new 
to organized labor. We have been fighting 


that battle in practically every state in the 


Union as long as I can remember. 
Shylocks start anything at Springfield this 


If them 


winter they. are certain to meet Wish de-- 


feat.” 


“Big Four’ Bear Brunt of Attack. 
There seems to be no particular com- 


plaint against the small licensed money — 


lenders who operate under the [Illinois 


> 
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statute which permits a charge of 31% per- 
cent per month on loans under $3800. The 
fight is being waged against such organiza- 
tions as the “Big Four” of Atlanta, Ga., 
who have been operating ten salary-pur- 
chasing agencies in Chicago and have 
hundreds of lairs in other parts of the 
country. 


The millions of a well known Georgia 
capitalist, as well as some $7,000,000 they 
have taken from wage earners during the 
last three or four years, are said to be 
back of the “Big Four.” R. D. King and 
G. H. Rosenbusch of Atlanta are known to 
be two of the “Big Four” and travel about 
the country to look after the business of 
the vast chain. The other two members 
remain in obscurity. 


Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, N. J., 
recently ordered raids on three of the agen- 
cies operated by the “Big Four” in that 
city. The places raided were the Jersey 
Purchasing Company, Hudson Purchasing 
“Company and Bargen Purchasing Com- 
pany. These New Jersey companies had 
obtained many victims from New York City, 
it is alleged. 


Sharks Take Various Names. 


Four of the ten agencies operated in Chi- 
cago by the Atlanta concern are called 
“purchasing company.” The others are 
known as an “adjusting company,” “finance 
company,’ “finance adjusting company,” 
salary purchasing company,’ “loan com- 
pany” and “loan bank.” 


The system of the sharks is simple. The 
victim is lent $25 at the time—usually no 
more. When he gets the $25.00 he gives a 
note for $27.50. He is required to pay the 
_note in two weeks. When he pays that 
the shark at once loans him another $25 
and he gives another note for $27.50. 


The Chicago charities’ research secre- 
tary found one victim, for instance, who 
had borrowed only $120 from the pay check 
purchasers. This victim was listed as 
“J. S.,”’ an employe of the Illinois Central 


COAL RATE INQUIRY 


Indianapolis.——The United Mine Workers’ 
convention favored an inquiry of freight 
rates that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
‘sion has granted to the non-union fields of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

Coal from these fields is shipped through 
the union coal fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois to great coal-consuming 
markets at a lower freight cost than the 
union coal, which is several hundred miles 
hearer the consumer, who does not gain by 
the preferential rates. 


“The policy of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” the miners’ convention de- 
Clared, “has driven coal producers of the 


é 


railroad, with a wife and two children. 
For the $120 he had borrowed he had al- 
ready paid back $1,080 and he still owed 
the original $120. 


The “Big Four’ have a battle on their 
hands in their home town of Atlanta, Ga., 
where the cases of 438 victims are being 
handled in the courts by Major Boyd, coun- 
sel for the Legal Aid Society. 


Many Railroad Workers Victims. 


It is estimated that 7,000 railroad meu 
are tied up with salary loan sharks at 
Roanoke, Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va. A 
trainman is said to have paid nearly $1,000 
on a $50 “loan.” A brakeman has paid. $900 
on a “loan” of $75. 


A borrower in an Ohio city became sv 
badly involved that he was forced to ac- 
cept employment with a loan shark to 
“work out” his debt. ' 


An Atlantan paid $400 in interest on a 
loan of $25 since 1918. Another wage eaiu- 
er paid $312 on a $10 loan and was then 
sued for the principal. A Negro railroad 
worker paid $21.85 out of a monthly wage 
of $75. 


Companies Indicted at Indianapolis. 


All the owners and managers of salury- 
buying companies at Indianapolis, Ind., 
have been indicted and are out on bail. ‘1mne 
prosecuting attorney plans to extradite the 
Atlanta owners. 


Judge Roettinger of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
granted a permanent injunction to prevent 
a loan shark from garnisheeing a railroad- 
er’s wages. 


Attorneys for the railroads, express com- 
panies, elevated lines and the United Chari- 
ties here are giving the loan shark victims 
the following terse advice: “Don’t pay.” 
The Western Conference of Railway Coun- 
sel appointed a committee to look into the 
matter. The report of the committee caused 
the railroad lawyers to declare that they 
can successfully defend any suit brought by 
the salary buyers. 


DEMANDED BY MINERS 


four union states out of their legitimate 
markets and brought them to a condition of 
bankruptcy. 

“On the other hand, the competing mines 
in Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Tennessee, aS a result of special favors, 
have increased their production, opened new 
mines and thus added to the already de- 
moralized condition of the industry.” 


The commission defends its preferential 
rates on the ground that the southern min- 
ing is an infant industry. In denying this 
statement, the miners quote from the United 
States Coal Commission that the southern 
fields “have been over-developed by this ar- 
tificial stimulation.” 
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Diagram showing decrease of the ultimate 


tensile strength of mild steel with increased temperature 
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THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE 


We take pleasure in reproducing herewith complimentary articles and diagram 
written by Brother James Donohue, member of Lodge 93, Indianapolis, Ind. These 
very comprehensize articles should be of much interest to our members, and we hope 
those who have not given this subject much consideration will take advantage of 
same as it is necessary to have a theoretical knowledge of our trade as well as actual 
experience. 


The diagram on the opposite page shows the loss in ultimate strength of hard, 
medium and mild steel for a temperature ranging from 32 to 2,552 degrees Fahrenheit; 
that is, from freezing point of water to melting point of steel, expressed in percent 
of its strength at ordinary temperature. The proportion of the ultimate strength as 
ordinary given, that is, as ordinary temperatures, represented by this percentage is 
the remaining strength. 

From the curved line it will be seen that the strength begins to decrease very 
slightly at a temperature of 400 degrees Fahrnheit; at 700 degrees the drop is very 
rapid up to 1,000 degrees. The temperature of a thousand degrees, however, is below 
that of a dull red heat; so that it is evident that steel even before it has become a 
red heat may lose 70 percent of its ultimate strength and it can be readily seen if 
plates are not properly protected by water the fire side of which is exposed to a tempera- 
ture of 2,500 to 3,500 as in a fire box of a locomotive when hauling a heavy train up 
grade may quickly become over-heated and by so doing lose two-thirds of its strength 
before it is red hot. 

The plate which becomes so weakened does not fracture like a piece of brittle 
steel, since there is a corresponding increase in its ductility, due to its rise in tempera- 
ture. The increase in ductility at high temperature has never been thoroughly investi- 
gated and probably it would not pay to do so. It is this fact, however, which prevents 
disastrous explosions, because due to the increased ductility the plate will bag and 
stretch before bursting. 


Outlining the problems of the boiler inspector shows that the present day boiler 
practice demands an inspector much better equipped with knowledge than has been 
required in the past. The question is at what temperature will steel plate lose its 
strength and receive a corresponding ductility, in other words, metal becoming soft 
and easy to stretch. 

Considering steel plate that is subject to furnace temperature of perhaps 3,500 
Fahrenheit as in the fire box of a locomotive boiler when hauling a heavy train up 
grade, that may become uncovered by letting water get low in boiler. It is important 
that the inspector should know when making an investigation just what percent of its 
strength the plate loses with a certain rise in temperature. The answer is, at a tempera- 
ture of between 2,500 and 2,700 Fahrenheit mild steel becomes fluid, it will melt if not 
protected by water. 

The result of experiments show that the strength of mild steel begins to decrease 
slightly at a temperature of 400 degrees Fahrenheit, at a temperature of 600 de- 
grees 10 percent is gone, at 700 degrees 30 percent is gone, and at 1,000 degrees which 
is just a dark red heat 70 percent is gone, leaving only 30 percent of the original 
strength remaining. 

It is evident that steel plate as usd in construction of boilers can lose two-thirds 


1 
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of its strength before it has become a red heat, and it is easy to understand if a crown- 
sheet is not properly protected by water, the fire side of which is exposed to the tem- 
perature of heat of fire box which is when hauling a train between 2,300 and 3,500 
Fahrenheit may quickly become almost red hot and by so doing lose two-thirds of its 
strength and thus is incapable of resisting a pressure. 


WHAT DID THE UNIONS EVER DO FOR ME? 


How often have the loyal members of our International Brotherhood heard this 
foolish question? It is a stock argument of the non-unionist and with its variation 
consists of asking ‘“‘what has the union ever done for me?” 


Men and women who claim to be intelligent will ask from time to time in a per- 
tinacious way “what did the union ever do for me?” They might as well ask what has 
civilization ever done for them, or what has organized society ever done for them. 
The same workers laud the public school system, but if you told them they owed their 
education to the labor movement they would not believe it, yet it was the labor move- 


ment that fought the private school system and brought about free education by making 


‘ 


it the duty of the state to educate the children of the nation. 


Workers who now enjoy the eight hour day would consider it preposterous to be 
compelled to work from sunrise to sunset. It was the labor movement that reduced 


the standard work day, yet some people will ask—‘What has the union ever done ° 


for me?” 

Sanitary conditions in workshops are the result of legislation. Some of the 
present generation do not seem to know anything about the bitter fights put up by 
organized labor in the past in order to get proper health laws passed. They now enjoy 
better surroundings that are the direct result of the labor movement; furthermore, 
the workers in organized trades will accept and enjoy all the benefits that have ac- 
crued thru the years of sacrifice by those who preceded them and they take it as a 
matter of right that they should enjoy these conditions while they ask—‘“‘What has 
the labor union ever done for me?” 


The same situation applies with respect to minimum wage laws, workingmens’ 
compensation, workshop inspection laws, safety laws, and other beneficent legislation 
promoted and carried to a successful conclusion by the labor movement, but all of 
this is lost sight of by the selfish one who. asks—‘What has the union ever done for 
me?” The most absurd illustration of this foolish question is to be found in the semi- 
organized fields of industry. Men and women who carried a union card for a few 
months will say, “I belonged to the union once, but it never did anything for me.” ‘They 
seem to be unable to understand that the union is merely a means to an end, that 
unionism is the voice of the aspirations of the working people and that this voice will 
be strong or weak in a given industry according to the strength or weakness of the 
union. Usually it is the case of where the union workers are in the minority in the 
partly organized trades and it is not fair to blame the minority when they are trying 
to do something that is worth while in spite of the majority being either hostile or 
indifferent. Would it not be better to ask ‘“‘What has the non-union element ever done 
for me?’ The non-unionists have kept down wages, have permitted long hours, have 
lowered the standard of living and for these things it is the majority and not the 
minority that should be blamed. 


The labor union is the machinery, but it is the membership which furnishes the 
power to move the machinery. If the non-union majority prevents the machinery from 
moving, why should the union minority be blamed? On the other hand, wherever the 
majority of workers have supported the union movement nobody ever needs to ask, 
“What has the union ever done for me?” for the benefits and results obtained will be 
too apparent to need discussing. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF INSPECTOR BUREAU OF 
LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION 


We are in receipt of the annual report of the Chief Inspector of the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. “This report states 
that 69,1738 locomotives were reported and 90,475 inspected. Of this number 36,354 
were found defective and 3,281 were ordered out of service; 574 accidents were re- 
ported for the year in which 22 persons were killed and 660 injured. 


A summary of all accidents and casualties to persons occurring in the year ended 
June 30, 1926 as compared with the previous year covering the entire locomotives, 
tender and all of their parts and appurtenances shows a decrease of 16.8 percent in 
the number of accidents, an increase of 10 percent in the number of persons killed, 
and a decrease of 13.6 percent in the number injured during the year. There was also 
a substantial decrease in the percentage of locomotives inspected by the inspectors 


found defective as compared with the previous year. During the year 40 percent of 
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the locomotives inspected were found with defects or errors in inspection while during 
the previous year 46 percent of those inspected were found defective. 

Boiler explosions caused by crown-sheet failures continue to be the most prolific 
source of serious and fatal accidents they had to deal with. Of all the serious locomo- 
tive accidents which took place, 43 percent were caused by boiler failures and approxi- 
mately 82 percent of the deaths resulting were traceable to this cause. 

During the fiscal year there were one hundred and twenty-six applications filed 
for extension of time for removal of flues and a total of sixty-nine applications 
were granted for the full period requested. Chief Inspector Pack states that a 
large percentage of the accidents which have been investigated were caused by de- 
fects which could have been prevented had the requirements of the law and rules been 
complied with, especially so with respect to defects, the repair of which are fre- 
quently considered unimportant. His recommendations for the betterment of service 
include the application of automatic fire-doors, power reverse gears, power grate 
shakers, automatic bell ringers and of prime importance the fitting of water columns 
with water glass located on the left side of the boiler back head. The application 
of audible low water alarms is also looked upon with favor as a means of reducing tha 
number of fatal accidents caused by explosions. 


NOTHING LIKE IT 


Life insurance is different from anything else in the world in one respect. Other 
things you can get when you want them. Life insurance must be got when you don’t 
want it, or not at all. You can buy your rubbers when it begins to rain, your over- 
coat when it begins to get cold, a meal when you are hungry, but you can’t get life 
insurance when you are sick. Nine times out of ten, you do not buy a thing until in 
some way or other you feel that you need it. You can’t rely on any help of that kind 
when it is a question of getting life insurance for your family. 

An insurance policy is a valuable piece of property. It is proof of love, thrift, and 
perseverance. It is a sure source of benefit to loved ones. Once acquired, it should 
be kept in force. Every member should look upon his insurance policy as something 
by which he may provide for his own peace of mind, for it is comfortable to feel that 
when the end comes the proceeds of that policy will help defray the final expense 
and thus lessen the financial stress when sorrow knocks at the door. 


ONLY A FEW DAYS REMAIN FOR FILING INCOME TAX REPORTS 


Time for filing federal income tax reports with the Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the district in which you reside expires on March 15, and those failing to do so 
whose income is sufficient to require such a report will be subject to a penalty not 
exceeding $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both, and in addi- 
tion, 25 per cent of the amount of the tax. For wilfully making a false or fraudulent 
return a penalty of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both, and in addition, 50 per cent of the amount of the tax, such fine and 
imprisonment left-to the discretion of the court. 

The personal exemption and credits are as follows: A single person, or a married 
‘person not living with husband or wife, may claim a personal exemption of $1,500. 
A person who, during the entire taxable year, was the head of a family or was mar- 
ried and living with husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $3,500. A “head 
of a family” is an individual who actually supports and maintains in one household one 
or more individuals who are closely connected with him by blood relationship, rela- 
tionship by marriage, or by adoption, and whose right to exercise family control and 
provide for these dependent individuals is based upon some moral or legal obligation. 
In addition to the personal exemption, a credit of $400 may be claimed for each per- 
son (other than husband or wife) under eighteen years of age, or incapable or self- 
support because mentally or physically defective, who was receiving his or her chief 
support from the taxpayer on the last day of the taxable year. 

The surest and safest way for those who are in doubt whether they should make 
a report or not would be to seek advice from the Internal Revenue Department offi- 
cials in their district. 


THE UN-AMERICAN OPEN SHOP 


If those chambers of commerce and corporation heads that ardently espouse the 
so-called open ship were confronted with the idea that business men ought to be 
compelled to go it alone and that they ought to be denied the right to form firms, 
corporations or trade groups, they would froth at the mouth, have a spasm or two and 
reject the idea with great scorn. Yet that is what they ask of labor. 

They want workingmen to deal with employers singly; not in groups. Each 
worker under their system takes his chances and gets a raw deal, because he does 
not have the advantage or the backing of numbers. The same situation would exist 
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in the business world if each store, each factory, each bank, each industry of any sort 
consisted of one person only, no firms, corporations, chambers of commerce and other 
trade organizations being allowed. Let the captain of industry or the international 
banker ask himself how he would fare if. compelled to do business under those cir- 
cumstances, and he will acquire a notion as to the situation in which a working man 
finds himself when he has to go it alone. 

These men insist upon forming great corporations and trusts. They have their 
chambers of commerce in which all branches of industry come together to look after 
their mutual interests. Each branch has its own trade organization for common pur- 
poses, but they think the worker should go it alone. This belief is so utterly incon- 
sistent that one can scarcely believe it is not completely dishonest. There may be a 
few employers who are so benighted that they actually believe the open shop is fair 
play, but they must be few indeed. Most of them undoubtedly realize that in advo- 
cating the open shop they are unfair. 

The organization of the workers is the counterpart of the organization of the 
employers. When the employers were not organized the workers were not organized. 
The organization of the employers was followed slowly by the organization of the 
workers. Not only was this a natural development, but it was absolutely necessary 
to protect the workers from the despotism that is practiced against them when each — 
deals single handed with the employer. The open shop is un-American because it 
opposes fair play. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


International President Franklin is again attending to his duties at headquarters 
after completing a long trip from Montreal, Canada, where he served on a special 
committee named by the Railways Employes Department of the A. F. of L. in the 
negotiations with the associated railways of Canada for a wage adjustment, in which 
they were successful in securing for all shop crafts affiliated with Division No. 4 a 
wage increase of 4c per hour for all mechanics, helpers and 2c per hour for regular 
apprentices. Increase effective January 1, 1927. 


The mailing list for Labor is furnished from this office and if a member is not 
receiving his paper regularly the complaint should be made direct to this office. When 
Labor receives a complaint they must refer it to us, and by the secretaries sending 
it direct to us much work and delay is eliminated. 


—— a 


Brother William E. Walter, Business Agent of Local No. 363, was elected presi- 
dent of the Kast St. Louis Trades and Labor Council at the annual election of officers 
held recently, and the Journal wishes him success in filling the position of this im- 
portant office. 


Brother John A. Marvin, General Chairman of District No. 8 and Secretary-Treas- 
urer of System Federation No. 100, Erie Railroad, was at Headquarters February 1st 
and 2nd on important business pertaining to his District. He also made the following 
report on the negotiations between the Erie officials and System Federation Executive 
Board. 

Minimum rate of 75c per hour for all mechanics except freight carmen, who re- 
ceive 68c. Helpers a minimum of 52c per hour. This means a flat increase of 2%c 
per hour for all employes covered by the agreement. 

The revision of Rule 8, the stabilization plan, a new division between running 
repairs and heavy repairs with several interpretations on rules of the agreement, 
concluded one of the most successful negotiations ever held on this road. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE 


The Moorhead Machinery & Boiler Shop, John Thomas Boiler Shop, Washington, D. 


Minneapolis, Minn. (Unfair.) Cra CUmrarrs) 
W. K. Henderson Machine Foundry & Boiler 
Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 

Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 


taut & Spiegel, Cincinnati, Ohio (Un- 

air. 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. 
(Unfair.) 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
(Unfair. ) 


American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. C. (Unfair.) 

Higgins Boiler Shop, Washington, sar Cy 
(Unfair ) 


Warren City Tank & Boiler Works, 
Boston, Mass. (Unfair.) 

Stacey StS Lk Gas Construction, Buffalo, 
Ne-Y. .(Untair.) 


The industrial Iron Works, Jersey City, 


William Dillon Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canal Steel Works, Inc., 2126 Poland St., 
New Orleans, la. (Unfair.) 


C C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, Inc., 
Jefferson, HY (Unfair.) 
Frolich Iron Works, 605 Alva St., New Or- 


leans, La. (Unfair.) 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT 


Long Island Railroad. 


Pennsylvania. 


Hastas | 


* 
“3 


”. 
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- International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CHAS. F. SCOTT. 


We are submitting a summary of the claims paid to the beneficiaries of our de- 


ceased members from January 22nd, to February 21st, 1927 inclusive; 


also giving the 


total amount of insurance, the number of claims and etc., paid since September, 1925. 


Lodge Member Cause Beneficiary Amount 
TCT wet OA TIMOT oic)e duties cscue 6-4 « Lung Trouble Harriet Warner Wale) a sas «0 $1,000.00 
Boag Geo.) Dutton. ......)5 Chronic Myorearditis MATURAyOULEOT, Wil Grete eos + ce 1,000.00 
750 Wm. Lijewski..... Chronic Pulmonary-T. B. Mary (Lijew sii mother.) sane cis 1,000.00 
RTEME EVV) ie eta COMATOSE ctoicls ais civsels. ais Brights Disease TOttie: CHanles mw ithe cswia ee ccccc 1,000.00 
Meme Ered SUIKIC 8... «6 ee « Cerebral Hemorrhage viliay Sunkie, “wife. eed setae ote 1,000.00 
302 Nicholas Schneider....Chronic Myorcarditis Hmma, Schneider, wife..........% 1,000.00 
eee creo.) Fernald .3i.05...025.Museular Atrophy ALICE. Hee ITAL gk (W LEC pemetn esters sl os aba 1,000.00 
Zoo Chas. I. Snyders... Chronic Curdosis Liver Billian? Swryadere Wik veer. as ess. ces 1,000.00 
geo Antonia. SzeZEch... sien» «0 Cancer of Liver Bronislava Szezech, wife........ 1,000.00 
pou HWdward Mreeman. oo .02 0450. Heart Disease Ruth M. Freeman wiles. so. sie sae 1,000.00 
ee ee ee od ASL LOT, LIM etre ng nvsipecs less eis, hes ole cere Nephritis Mrs, Me Amen, wilesin cee ee <2 1,000.00 
ety CC EN ORC, « «65.5. 0.0.6 0.3.0 Chronic Cardio Renal Misi Co Heed)! wil Geass ger. «cae 1,000.00 
CR, CASON cool 2) OY, 5 Ga A A a I oa te Abscess of Liver Stella  WHseryasister: seco Gere ee. 1,000 00 
neo ee Daniel? Dailey si 26 ...°.3 Cerebral Hemorrhage Jean Dalley, swifeh, ori. st .itio es 1,000.00 
ipeotaniey ~Mezyorski....... Lobar Pneumonia Olea--Mezvyorski, . Wile... aes woe ts 1,000.00 
; ST eae Be a a | 
ALOR Nae Pee ee eh eee ee POR Gee ILE es yates habe $ 15,000.00 
Boel remiaalieaa per eee DrUary J OUTMGL « <1.) ste sivtsle wuss siehe wipers «Bieie's « cre dich, stele. 216,300.00 
Motul) Benefits Paid to Date, February 21, 1927 .......scsssevececcucceseden $231,300.00 

BRU Ue OMe Cine Laer S mvt 4 0 wha, Uuihs § vac Riadecep Bea ouaniyePe «Vane, eudralehernst fa ncei $164,000.00 

Reece tT Uae Peceree CUR RLAGEE BS ee ts, woe nh a8 mihrnim toh a nice 4.4. 8re dunapyn Are og soy aur 44,000.00 

eee Ce OSLO UIA LLY Vem eT TARR cae ee acy x seg add ete ha dt ave o's «bee Gears tote 11,300.00 

CER eeu E URC Vee Cea TIN Gee gee ese ciate Meter 2 sae etaie matte coe de dle Se bette dys oS alle 7,000.00 

Eee eees ice.) U2 LAE LAUD UTI BUPATN CG. oc cite 6.) seaiee, > 6G: Om Silos 0onh0 om $226,300.00 

Nav re le IMeten Claims Lnier Voluntary Plan... . 2... ec cca te nee 5,000.00 

DOT. We Pht. . rere. wc bids Maas oe $231,300.00 


In presenting this summary of claims 
paid since the last issue of the Journal I 
wish to make a few brief statements 
that may be of interest to the member- 
ship. In conducting this Insurance Fea- 
ture so that the interest of all parties 
concerned may be protected it is necessary 
that the International Secretary-Treasurer’s 
Office furnish the Insurance Company with 
a daily list showing increases and deduc- 
tions in our membership. It is also neces- 
sary to furnish a weekly list when settle- 
ment is being made in order to show who 
_. the members are that have paid their in- 
_ surance. This list is made up from the 
, index card system in our office and as these 

cards are stamped and the records kept 
from the monthly reports and duplicate re- 
ceipts received from the Local Secretary, 
it is easy to understand just what happens 
when the cards of an entire Lodge shows 
that no dues have been paid for more than 
| Sixty (60) days. 


This office has consistently and _ per- 
Ssistently tried to show Local Secretaries 


the position that we are in and the neces- 
: sity of complying with the law in regard 
| 


to this matter and yet I am sorry to say that 
there are a few Lodges that are continu- 
ously in this position. Another matter that 
I wish to call to the attention of both the 
membership and the Local Secretary is the 
practice of sending receipts here that show 


| 6 


on the face of them that the dues and in- 
surance had been paid from ten (10) to 
fifteen (15) days beyond the time limit 
allowed by the Constitution and then find 
all manner of fault because they are not 
accepted, when these members have been 
reported as suspended on the reports fur- 
nished the Insurance Company by this of- 
fice, ten or fifteen days previous. It is only 
a waste of good postage to send receipts 
here that are not made out in compliance 
with the Law and this holds particularly 
true in accepting insurance from members 
out on withdrawal card. No money should 
be accepted from them unless it is paid 
within the sixty (60) day limit prescribed 
by the Constitution and withdrawn mem- 
bers are not permitted to pay more than 
thirty (30) days beyond the current month. 


‘In fact, they are governed in the payment 


of their premiums by the same Law as the 
active member. 


I also wish to touch on another matter 
that is causing considerable annoyance. 


We have been receiving quite a number of 
complaints from different Secretaries be- 
cause of the delay in issuing Insurance 
Policies to their members. I feel awful 
sorry that this matter has caused so much 
dissatisfaction but this office has no ex- 
cuses to offer for any delay as everything 
is being done that can be done in order to 
get these certificates or policies in the 
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hands of our membership just as quickly 
as possible. These certificates cannot be 
made out like ordinary receipts. There 
must be a check kept on them and some 
method used in handling them. They are 
being made out in numerical order, start- 
ing with Lodge No. 1 and at the time this 
report is written there has been somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 11,200 policies made 
out and mailed to our different Locals. 


Any Secretary who has received them can 
form an idea of the extra work this means 
to an office force. The complaints come 
chiefly from towns where we have a Local 
with a high number and a Local with a low 
one. The members of the Lodge with the 
low number have received their certificates, 
while those of the higher numbers are still 
without them. There should be no fear 
exist because a member hasn’t his policy. 
I know that it is a source of satisfaction to 
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the member to get what he is paying for 


but in all claims that have passed thru 
this office since I came in here in Novem- 
ber, I have never known the Insurance Com- 


pany to ask for a certificate in connection — 
with any of them but they always do ask 


and demand that the duplicate receipt and 


the monthly report of the Lodge of which 


the deceased was a member be furnished — 


them with the death claim. I hope that 
our Local Secretaries, who are still .behind 
with their reports, will realize from what 
has been said here the importance of get- 
ting their reports here just as quickly as 
possible and the necessity of living up to 
the law in connection with this matter be- 
fore something happens, such as a sudden 
death or disability claim that will place 
them in a very embarrassing position. 


Trusting that this will be satisfactory, I 
remain, Fraternally yours, Chas. F. Scott, 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period, January 16th to February 15th, 1927, Inclusive.) 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 15, 1927. 

Pittsburgh practically the entire month. 
Regular meetings Lodge 154 January 27 and 
February 10, Lodge 318 January 24 and 
Lodge 747 January 28 and February 11. 
Building Trades Council, January 22 and 
Central Labor Union, February 3. Auditing 
Committee meetings Lodge 154 on January 
18, 21 and 25. Third quarter 1926 and Feb- 
ruary 4, 8 and 9, fourth quarter 1926. Com- 
pleted and adopted by the lodge in meeting 
assembled. State Compensation Board, 
hearing, Brother Andrew Gillespie case, Feb- 
ruary 10. Cleveland, Ohio, City Hospital on 
February 13. Re: Brother C. R. Clyne. Six 
months’ audit reveals splendid progress. 
Membership Lodge 154 is to be commended 
for efforts made to provide salaried busi- 
ness representative. Work at the trade has 
been extremely quiet both shop and con- 
struction. Railroad lodges normal as _ to 
work and membership. 


Clyne 

The many members who personally know 
Brother Charles R. Clyne will be pleased to 
learn that he is doing nicely in the Cleve- 
land City Hospital where he has been under 
medical care, since last fall. It was my 
pleasure to visit with him February 13. Mail 
will reach him care Sanitarium, City Hos- 
pital, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Construction News 

The Baltimore & Ohio Ry. plans construc- 
tion of a new freight yard and engine ter- 
minal at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Fort Worth & Denver Railway plans 
the construction of repair shops at Child- 
ress, Texas, to cost approximately $100,000 
with equipment. — 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
will construct a hot water washing plant 


to serve a 35-stall roundhouse at Chicago, — 


to cost approximately $53,000. 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway 


will build a new roundhouse and machine 


shop at McCamey, Texas. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


will construct machine shop at Mason City, 


Iowa, to cost approximately $10,000. 

Louisville & Nashville Railway will build 
reinforced concrete, brick and steel round 
house at Evansville, Ind., including machine 
shop and office building at a cost of approx- 
imately $200,000. 


Louisiana & Northwest Railway has 


awarded contract for the construction of 


new shop buildings at Homer, La., to cost 
approximately $10,000. : 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Sun Shipbuilding 


Company has booked a tanker, placing the 


steel, 4200 tons, 
subsidiary. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
self-unloading freighter with the 
Lakes. Engineering Co. 
will be required. | 

Seminole Oil Field, Oklahoma. 
mills are turning out 3,000 tons of plates 
for this field, for oil storage. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


80,000: barrel tanks. 
has the contract. 
Turlock, Cal. 
Penstock lining and crane rail. 
Coast Engineering Co. has the contract. 
Whiting, Ind. 


Turlock Irrigation District. 


has the contract. 
Bush Terminal, 
tons, new boiler house. 
Bridge Co. has the contract. 
Brainerd, Minn. Northeast Paper Co. will 


The Huron Transporta- 
tion Company of Detroit, Mich., placed a 
Great 
3,000 tons of plates 


Chicago 


with a steel corporation 


The Associated Oil — 
Co., 620 tons plates, for oil storage for two 
Western Pipe & Steel 


Pacific — 


Pressure stills. 1330 tons. 4 
Standard Oil Refinery, McClintock-Marshall 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 1,000 
The Shoemaker — 


2 


if 


md 


build new boiler house, to furnish power for 


additional machinery to be installed at a 
cost of $100,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., 16 So. 7th Street, will make fol- 
lowing improvements. Addition to water 
gas equipment, $1,000,000; new oil gas plant, 
$1,000,000, and coal gas plant $3,000,000. 

4200 tons for ten 80,000 barrel tanks for 
Venezuela and four 80,000 barrel tanks for 


Colombia. to unstated American interests. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Shell Oil Co. 
of plates for nine 49,000 barrel tanks. 
tract to Lacy Manf’g Co. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 1500 tons for Gas- 
holder. Contract to Stacy Manufacturing 
0, 

St. Augustine, Fla. 


1800 tons 
Con- 


Gasholder. 750 tons. 


Contract to Stacy Manufacturing Co. 


~ Works. 


for the Sinclair Pipe Line Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Shell Oil Co. 500 tons 
for 21 small tanks. The Lacy Manufactur- 
ing Co. has the contract. 


Pusey & Jones has the contract to build 
$1,250,000 yacht, tonnage not stated. 


Asheville, North Carolina (pending). 2000 
tons for penstock, bids being taken. 


Canadian National Railway is to purchase 
66 locomotives, 26 to be purchased in the 
United States and 40 in Canada. 

Lafayette, Ind. The C. I. & L. Ry. (Mo- 
non) will build new shops. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1700 tons of plates for 
tankage, for the Gulf Refining Co. at Girard 
Point. Various sizes. Contract to the Riter- 
Conley Co. 

Panhandle, Texas. Phillips Petroleum Co. 
400 tons, storage tanks. Contract to North 
American Car Co., Coffeyville, Kas. 

Humboldt, Kas., 130 tons, roofs for tanks 
Contract to 
North American Car Corporation. 

Coffeyville, Kas. The Nofth American 
Car Corporation, has added a fabricating 
plant for fabricating oil field storage tanks 
and has installed a 5-ton electric crane. 
C. B. Tenhagen is in charge of the new 
department. 

Somerset, Mass. The power plant of the 
Montaup Electric Co. will be doubled in size 
during 1927 at a cost of $4,000,000. 

South Chicago, Ill. The Illinois Steel Co. 
rebuilding blast furnace No. 2. South 
Contract to John Mohr & Sons. 360 
tons. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The Peoria & Eastern 


Ry. will rebuild roundhouse, machine shop 
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and will replace ig equipment result- 
ing from fire. 


Manhattan, Kas. Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College will build power plant and in- 
stall equipment. T. J. O’Neill, business man- 
ager, Topeka, Kas., is in charge. 

East Helena, Mont. American Smelting & 
Refining Co. will build an addition to smel- 
ter and install new blast furnace at a cost 
of $100,000. B. N. Rickard is the general 
manager. 


Laurel, Mont. Northern Pacific Ry. plans 
shop building for building steel cars to cost 
$300,000 with equipment, 100x250 feet. 

Mandan, N. D. Northern Pacific Ry. will 
build 48x80 brick and reinforced concrete 
power plant to cost $100,000. 


Fort Worth, Texas. Texas & Pacific Ry. 
will build new freight and passenger ter- 
minals also a repair shop and roundhouse 
on 1700 acre tract recently secured west of 
the city. 

St. Louis, Mo. Howards Bend Water 
Works Station. Missouri River in St. Louis 
County. Board of Public Works. Super- 
structure, high and low pressure engine, 
boiler and coal receiving houses. Contract 
to Dunham Const. Co., Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., $778,141.00. 

Pensacola, Fla. The St. Louis & San 
Francisco Ry. is reported to have let con- 
tract to W. Horace Williams Co., 816 How- 
ard Avenue, New Orleans, La., for shop 
buildings on a 12-acre site. 


Kansas City, Mo. Wabash Grain Eleva- 
tor, 2,000,000 bushel capacity. James Stew- 
art & Sons, Chicago, Ill., has contract, 
$500,000. 

Harlingen, Tex. Mo. Pacific Ry. Engine 
repair shop, 85x112 feet. T B. Hubbard 
Const. Co., Houston, Tex., has the contract. 

Trail, B. C., Canada. Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting Co., increasing capacity of its 
custom lead-zine mill. West Kootenay Pow- 
er Co. plant will be increased to _ 60,000 
horsepower. These additions will be car- 
ried out this year. 

Portland, Ore. Bull Run Dam, 235 tons, 
penstocks. Bids in February 8, 1927. 

Alkali, Ohio. 350 tons, plate work includ- 
ing furnace shed, for Diamond Alkali Co. 

Westmoreland, Pa. Westmoreland Water 
Co. Elevated tank 70 tons. Contract to 
Pittsburgh-Des’ Moines Steel Co. 

Fraternally submitted, Jos. P. Ryan, In- 
ternational Vice-President, Hotel Henry, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD 


Period of January 15 to February 15, 1927, 


During the past month I have visited 
several of the tank farms that have been 
under construction for some time and have 


talked to quite a number of unorganized 


men employed on tank work, some of them 
being former members of our organization. 


Practically all of the tank work in the 


Inclusive 


Panhandle section of the state is nearing 


completion and unless there is more or- 


ders for additional tanks it would be useless 
for a man who follows field work to come 
down here looking for work. 

The work in the contract shops is also 
quiet and has been for the past three weeks, 
but the shop owners that I have talked to 
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are of the opinion that things will pick up 
by the middle of March, as there will be 
more drilling in the field and this will mean 
more boiler work. The average life of a set 
of flues in this locality is from thirty to 
sixty days, on account of the water. 


During the past thirty days or between 
January 15 and February 15 I have secured 
the reinstatement of four men at Panhan- 
dle, three at Pampa and two in Borger, 
making a total of nine members. Also took 
up the clearance card of one member and 
had another member deposit his withdrawal 
card. In addition to the above I have been 
assisting the secretary in the collection of 
dues and handling other matters necessary 
in the interest of our organization. 


If there ever was a class of men following 
the work of our trade that should be or- 
ganized it is the men who follow tank work. 
These men are subject to conditions that 
are inhuman, to say the least. The insur- 
ance features now connected with our or- 
ganization alone should appeal to every 
tank builder as the work in general is more 
dangerous than work in the other branches 
of our trade. Piecework has had a ten- 
dency to discourage some of the old-timers 
who follow the tank game, but they are 
gradually beginning to realize that the only 
way they are going to be able to control a 
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condition that has been put into effect by 
the employers is through organization. 


All this talk about the “tanker” making fif- 
teen and twenty dollars a day is all the 
“bunk.” Let’s see what the “tanker” makes. 
He goes out on the job, if the weather is 
favorable, and does two days’ work in one 
and in bad weather is compelled to lay off. 
The fact of the matter is that the men fol- 
lowing tank work won’t average over three 
or four days a week at the most when there 
is a lot of work in the field. In addition to 
this, there are times when the “tanker” is 
out of work on account of being unable to 
find a job. The only possible chance that 
the men following tank work have to elimi- 
nate unemployment and improve their work- 
ing conditions is by banding themselves to- 
gether with their fellow men. 


I would suggest that any men who con- 
template coming to the Panhandle section 
of Texas to first get in touch with our In- 
ternational Lodge Headquarters and find 
out how employment is before spending 
your time and money traveling several hun- 
dred miles. 
my next report for the Journal I will have 
secured additional members, and with best 
wishes and kind regards, I remain, fraternal- 
ly yours, C. A. McDonald, International Vice- 
President. 


VICE-PRESIDENT M. F. GLENN 


From January 15 to February 15 


Since my last report I have been located 
in Meadville, Pa., working to organize the 
men employed in the Erie Railroad shops, 
and am pleased to say they are responding 
very well. To date I have 50 applications for 
membership, and believe within a reasonable 
period that we will have a splendid organiza- 
tion in Meadville. This is one of the shops 
on the Erie Railroad that is being operated 
by a contractor. Many of the men employed 
here are not receiving the minimum rate 
of 75 cents per hour, provided for in our 


agreement with the Erie Railroad. The 10- 
hour day prevails here and working condi- 
tions are anything but satisfactory. The 
representatives of the various trades have 
requested the management to abolish this 
contract and place the men under the Hrie 
agreement. The management is now con- 
sidering this matter, and the committee is 
expecting to be called to New York to meet 
the general manager for the purpose of mak- 
ing arrangements to place the shops under 
the Erie agreement. Fraternally yours, M. F. 
Glenn. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT R. C. McCUTCHAN 


For Period from January 


Winnipeg, Man., Feb. 16, 1927. 

I have devoted the whole of my time 
since making my last report to the situation 
here in Winnipeg and vicinity, at the same 
time doing what I could by communcations 
to do what was possible with the non-mem- 
bers at other points in western Canada. 


Since the first of this year a total of 29 
boilermakers, helpers and apprentices have 
paid their entrance fee into our Winnipeg 
local. However, this is only a beginning, for 
from present indications this number will 
greatly increase as the year gets older as a 
number of our loyal members are just be- 
ginning to “constitute” themselves as an 
organizing committee of one, and when that 


15 to February 15, 1927 


is done we are bound to get results. 
Brother Webb, secretary of our local at 
Brandon, Man., advises that they have had 


Trusting that by the time of 


four helpers pay up since the first of the — 


year, with ten or more for the coming pay 
day. 


Have been advised that the Carmen’s local — 


at Saskatoon has secured about seventy ad- 
ditional members, which makes them near 
being 100 percent organized at that point, 


while the Freight and Passenger Yard Lo- — 


cal on the C. P. R. here in Winnipeg of 


the Carmen have had some 62 paid applica-— 


tions this month alone, and all the other 
locals of the bonafide Shopmen’s unions 


here in Winnipeg are securing many mem-- 


a Sad 
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bers, so it looks much like the shop- 
men in western Canada are going ‘‘to come 
back this year” to their proud position that 
they held prior to 1919. 


Schedule Negotiations. 

Hach of the readers of the Journal are al- 
ready familiar with the results of the sched- 
ule negotiations that were recently conclud- 
ed between Division No. 4, of the Railway 
Hmployes Department and the Railway <As- 
‘sociation of Canada, and opinion is some- 
what divided as to whether or not the shop- 
men in Canada as a whole would have fared 
better by separate negotiations with each 
road. 

However, every one of the Schedule Com- 
mittee and all those who have given the 
matter any thought are agreed upon one 


thing, and it is this, that if we could have 
had a 100 percent organization in western 
Canada or even organized to the same ex- 
tent that the shopmen are in eastern Can- 
ada, we would of secured a five cents per 
hour increase and the restoration of time- 
and-one-half for Sundays, for the shopmen 
assigned to roundhouses and running repair 
yards, or, in other words, we could have se- 
cured what the shopmen on the “fair” roads 
have secured in the United States. 


There is just one way to remedy this 
situation, and it is for each of our members 
to do their best to get that helper or shop- 


mate of yours to do his share by joining 
the union. Yours fraternally, R. C. Me- 
Cutchan. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT J. N. DAVIS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 15, 1927. 


Since the last report Lodge 410 has been 
installed, comprising the employes of the 
Hull Department of the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. This lodge has started out as if they 
intend making themselves one of the best 
in the Brotherhood, and should be wel- 
come news for the other lodges of a like 
character in the Brotherhood. John Toy was 
chosen president and Alfred Spouse financial 
secretary. 


Attended meeting of District Lodge No. 13 
and the Southern System Federation at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Both meetings were well 
attended, and much progress made. Chair- 
man Wands being re-elected. The district 
meeting was all that could be asked for, it 
having the air of the past, with all the fire 
and enthusiasm of the well known days. I 
expect much as the result of this meeting. 
I should say both meetings were a decided 
success. Many of the older faces who have 
made this district one of the best in the 
Brotherhood, were missing, and from the ac- 
tions of those present, these older members 
are held in high regard, and everyone 
seems appreciative of the good and loyal 
work done by them. Judging from the dele- 
gates present, this district is blessed with 
-an abundance of aggressive members. My 
prediction is that they will reach to greater 
heights than ever before. 


Attended meeting of Lodge 193 and as- 
Sisted in straightening out some difficul- 
ties existing there. Also visited with Lodge 
708, attending meeting and assisting them 
to straighten some of their affairs too. This 
lodge seems to have acquired some real 
spirit and from what I have observed, they 
will have one of their best years. There 

seems to be more enthusiasm than ever. 


Lodge 431 is progressing nicely, and the 
“Members are doing everything in their 
power to assist in the work we have. It 
appears now that before the end of the 
present month we will be able to boast of a 
100 percent lodge. Much of this is due to the 
efforts of the individual members, through 


the interest displayed by them. These men 
know what co-operation means. 


Visited Philadelphia in the interest of 
Lodge 13 and, together with Brother Boyle, 
went into the situation existing there. 
Found, however, that the Building Trades 
Council had already authorized a strike on 
the job, as a result of the attitude of the 
contractor having the heating and plumbing. 
Every effort was made to adjust the situa- 
tion, but to no avail. The city had let two 
separate contracts, and the action of the 
Building Trades was the only course open 
to them. This is the city hall annex. 

The naval construction of ten cruisers 
and the finishing of the three already au- 
thorized still hold the limelight here in 
Congress. The Senate restored the money 
to the appropriation bill, and it is now in 
conference. It remains to be seen if their 
efforts have been in vain. The Senate, how- 
ever has throughout the country many fol- 
lowers who are advocating the continuing 
of the construction program. The country 
needs these ships and it appears the admin- 
istration is ready to sacrifice the defense 
issue for the furtherance of their ‘economy’ 
program. Roosevelt said he knew of no bet- 
ter way to preserve peace than to “Speak 
softly and carry a BIG STICK.” Here’s a 
little ditty by George Rothwell Brown in 
the Washington Post on the above: 

Ten new warships looking mighty fine, 

Gen. Lord sunk one and then there were 
nine; 

Nine new warships—Uncle Sam’s elate, 

Congress got cold feet and then there were 
eight; / 

Hight new warships looking up to heaven, 

Pacifist blew up one and then there were 
seven; 

Seven new warships, Madden said nix, 

That settled that one, then there were six; 

Six new warships ready to arrive, 

Somebody backed down, then there were 
five; 

Five new warships—hear the cannon roar, 
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England 
four; 

Four new warships, gosh and hully gee, 

Blue print got torn up, then there were 
three; 

Three new warships feeling pretty blue, 

ECONOMY rammed one, then there were 
two; 


roared louder, then there were 
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Two new warships, without a single gun, 
Japan got offended, then there was one; 
One new warship floating all alone, 


Cal gave out an interview, then there was 
none. 


J. N. Davis, Intl. Vice-Pres. 


VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. NORTON 


(Period January 16, 1927, to February 15, 1927, Inclusive) 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 15, 1927. 


The opening of this report found me at 
Portland, Ore., in connection with organiza- 
tion matters pertaining to the affairs of 
Lodge No. 72—and conferring with Brother 
George Stoll, Secretary of Lodge No. 689 
on matters relative to the railroad situa- 
tion in that territory. Leaving Portland 
on January 17, the following points were 
visited in the interest of our organiza- 
tion: Eugene, Roseburg, Grant’s Pass and 
Ashland, Ore.; Weed, Dunsmuir, Gerber, 
Roseville and Sacramento, Calif. While at 
Sacramento some attention was given to de- 
linquent members with gratifying results, 
and upon request of the officers of Lodge 
No. 94, an audit of their books was made 
for the third and fourth quarters of 1926. 
I am pleased to report that the books were 
found to be in good shape and balanced cor- 
rectly. Official quarterly report sheets cov- 
ering the above period were made up and 
forwarded to the International President’s 
office. 


Arriving at San Francisco on January 29, 
the next few days were devoted to accumu- 
lated correspondence, and conferring with 
several International Representatives of 
other crafts on matters pertaining to vari- 
ous labor measures of vital interest to the 
organized labor movement of California. 
These measures have been introduced in 
the State Assembly and are scheduled for 
action by that body during the present ses- 
sion. 

Returning to Sacramento on February 1, 
TIT remained in that district until February 5. 
Attended regular meetings of Lodges 94 and 
743. Visited the various contract shops, in- 
cluding the shops of the Natomas Gold Min- 
ing and Dredging Company at Natoma, where 
a few paid-up applications: were secured for 
Lodge No. 94, and looked up a boiler and 
breeching job at the new plant of the Ameri- 
can Can Company. Bids for this work have 
been submitted by the Phoenix Boiler Works 
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and several other firms, but the contract 
has not been awarded to date. 

February 5, received instructions by wire 
from Assistant International President At- 
kinson to investigate some matters in con- 
nection with the payment of a death claim 
at San Francisco and report to his office. 
After complying with these instructions, 
some assistance was given the local lodges 
in the Bay District. Audited the books of 
Lodge No. 666 for the third and fourth quar- 
ters of 1926, and attended regular meetings 
of the following lodges: Lodge No. 39, Oak- 
land; Lodge No. 148, Vallejo; Lodge No. 6, 
San Francisco; Lodge No. 9, San Francisco, 
and Lodge No. 317, Richmond. 

Trade conditions as a whole are still 
somewhat quiet in this district. All rail- 
roads are working with reduced shop forces 
and the Southern Pacific and Northwestern 
Pacific shops’ are working five days per 
week. The contract shops and ship repair 
yards in San Francisco are rather slack, 
while in the Hast Bay District, they have 
some repair work and new construction. A 
large reduction in forces was made at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard recently. However, 
they will soon be starting construction on a 
submarine and these men will no doubt be 
recalled to service. 

The Standard Oil Company have consider- 
able new construction and repair work at 
their Richmond refinery and are increasing 
their forces in the boiler department. The 
Shell Oil Company also has some new 
tank construction at Martinez which will 
start about March 1. Joe Garrett, construct- 
ing contractor of San Francisco started work 
last week on 16 miles of 65-inch pipe line 
for the East Bay Municipal Utility District. 
Brother Wm. Seaberg of Lodge No. 39 is 
the superintendent in charge and, as usual, 
will run a strictly union job. 

Trusting this brief report will be of inter- 
est to the readers of our Journal, I am, with 
very best wishes, your fraternally, H. J. 
Norton, International Vice-President. 


VICE-PRESIDENT W. J. COYLE. 


From December 15, 1926, to January 31, 1927. 


On arrival home where I spent the holi- 
days with my family, I attended a regular 
meeting of Lodge 378, where I find things 
going along nicely in this local, and from 
reports received from other locals in the 
far eastern section of Canada all is well. 


Immediately after Christmas I moved my 
family to Montreal so as to be in the center 
of my district. 4 

In the future address all correspondence 
to 8482 Evelyn Street, Verdun, Montreal. 
During the month of January, Lodge 134 


ee ee 
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secured a number of reinstatements with 
prospects good for a further increase in 
membership. 

January 10 I was assigned to Quebec 
where a few days were spent assisting Lodge 
601. We secured a few reinstatements, with 
a large number promised, provided we were 
successful in securing a wage increase. Now 
that an increase has been secured the 
writer is wondering if these men will come 
clean. 

Through the efforts of Division 4, with 
the assistance of Brothers Franklin, Jewell 
and Wharton of the R. HK. D. an increase of 
4 cents per hour was secured from the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, covering all men 
coming under wage agreement No. 6 except 
regular apprentices who will receive 2 cents 
per hour increase. 

While the increase granted does not rep- 
resent anything near what our men are en- 
titled to, no one can deny but that it is a 
step forward. 

I presume that the non-members among 
the shop men of this country will hold out 
their hand and take the increase even 
though they have contributed nothing to- 
wards securing same, and at the same time 
rave because they did not get more. 


The standard organizations have once 
more demonstrated their ability to get re- 
sults. How much longer are those who are 
on the outside going to remain a detriment 
instead of an asset to the movement? Is it 


not time that these men start and do a lit- 


tle honest thinking for themselves? If they 
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will only do this I have no fear of the re- 
sult. 

On January 28 I was assigned to Hamil- 
ton by President Franklin, and at the urg- 
ent request of Brother Latimer, secretary 
of Lodge 421. I found the C. N. R. men 
under jurisdiction of this lodge in good 
shape, while three of these men had gone 
delinquent recently they have paid part of 
reinstatement balance to be paid during the 
month of February. Niagara Falls 100 per 
cent. T. H. B. Helpers 100 per cent. Of the 
four mechanics who are delinquent on T. 
H. & B. three of them agreed to reinstate 
while the fourth was undecided. 

Under date of January 25, 1927, the writer 
circularized all locals in Eastern Canada 
advising that name and address of any of 
our laid-off members who will take a posi- 
tion away from home be forwarded to their 
respective section chairmen. Under the 
agreement, a man laid off at any point has 
the preference should a vacancy occur any- 
where on the system and we should make 
every effort to control this situation instead 
of the company hiring new men. 


In conclusion I am again taking the lib- 
erty of asking our active members to renew 
their efforts towards securing a 100 per 
cent organization, so that in future wage 
negotiations we will be in a position to com- 
mand and demand the things that we so 
much desire. 

Trusting this brief report will be of some 
interest to the membership, I am yours fra- 
ternally, W. J. Coyle. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE THOS. NOLAN. 


This report is from my home city, Ports- 
mouth, including Norfolk, Va., and suburbs 
of both cities, from information given me by 
members on local conditions, as well as 
matters of a general nature for the interest 
of our International Brotherhood in this 
neck of the woods, organization of all elig- 
ible craftsmen to become members of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America. 


For that reason I stress in all my reports 


the necessity of organization, education and 
co-operation in the hope that our unorgan- 
ized will realize what is necessary to cope 


with the present conditions. 


However, the old year is gone with our 
efforts recorded as a matter of history, 
which cannot fail—to give due credit to the 
International Brotherhood for the good 
work—accomplished in the year 1926, even 
in the face of the most trying conditions. 
We have made good, and in accordance with 
expected improved industrial working con- 


ditions in the coming year the International 


Brotherhood will continue its efforts to or- 
ganize our unorganized craftsmen from 
coast to coast, for the humanitarian advance- 


Ment and recognition and prestige due the 


members of our Brotherhood. That should 
appeal to all, as their vital and future wel- 


fare depends on their activity in their local 


ig 


lodges and the International Brotherhood, 
for there never was a time in the history of 
the country when it was so fundamentally 
important to preserve intact the great prin- 
ciples on which the labor movement was 
founded—the protection of its members 
when and where possible. That’s what the 
International Brotherhood has been advo- 
cating for these many years, and in order 
to make that humane effort possible, organ- 
ization is absolutely necessary to success- 
fully carry it out as intended, and why the 
unorganized don’t grasp the necessity of or- 
ganization is beyond the imagination of 
union men who have given their efforts for 
years to bring it about. 


The organization we have in the trades 
union movement is more closely connected 
with the ideals and aspirations of labor 
than any association yet devised by the 
minds of those who give the labor problem 
a fair and impartial hearing. Incidents 
that have occurred in the past in opposition 
to organized labor’s legitimate activities 
prove that statement beyond a shadow of 
doubt, for the organized labor movement 
helps the individual worker when competi- 
tion blocks his efforts to help himself, and 
fostered by many employers in their organ- 
ized opposition to any recognition of the 
legitimate rights of labor. That opposition 
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alone, regardless of unfair legislation en- 
acted against organized labor, should urge 
the unorganized to get right and stay right 
so as to be in a position to prevent any 
repetition of it in the future. 


It seems hard but natural that the old 
members must pass away sooner or later, 
and the young fill their places in the Inter- 
national Brotherhood, but from the vast 
amount of experience the younger members 
have had these last few years in the college 
of hard knocks, we can look forward to the 
future, as free from past misunderstand- 
ings, to a clearer and better conception of 
the aims and objects of the labor move- 
ment. No matter how the opposition tries 
to explain otherwise; those who think and 
closely observe know that the labor move- 
ment is strictly a trades union, business, and 
legitimate organization to cope with present 
conditions in order that organized labor may 
get the results that labor is entitled to. 
That’s why organization is so necessary or 
the worker is forced to wear that notorious 
badge known by trades unionists as the 
emblem of industrial slavery which makes 
angels weep and trade unionists hang their 
head in pity. The open shop or American 
plan shop committee is a sure sign that 
those under its jurisdiction are in total sub- 
mission to a system that no real American 
would tolerate. Call it what you may, it’s 
slavery just the same, as lawful freedom is 
the corner stone of liberty. 


Even in a government navy yard we wit- 
ness unorganized conditions among many 
crafts who from experience should realize 
their mistake, not only to themselves but 
the prestige of their trade and calling. The 
writer well remembers. the conditions that 
existed in a particular navy yard many 
years ago, before organization was consid- 
ered or even thought of. But hats off to 
the labor movement, as conditions in the 
by-gone years and conditions now are quite 
different. Under old conditions and before 
international local unions were organized 
the worker with a political pull always had 
the reach and got the ripest persimmon, re- 
gardless of ability, and should a committee 
be so foolish as to attempt to interview an 
admiral or a captain of the yard on wage or 
working conditions, the workers in the old 
days were subject to discharge for their 
efforts. And the very idea of a committee 
going to Washington, D. C., in the interest 
of the craft they or he represented to protest 
a particular rate of wage or conditions was 
unheard of. But regardless of old time con- 
ditions in .government navy yards that many 
of the present employes know of, they don’t 
seem to appreciate the favorable change, for 
the present attitude on the part of many of 
them in connection with organized labor jus- 
tifies that statement. 

The only reason we haven’t a better un- 
derstanding and more considerate recogni- 
tion with the Navy Department is due, in 
a great measure, to the lack of organiza- 
tion in some navy yards, and why this is 
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true is one of the problems as well as a 
puzzle to union men in government navy 
yards, and I am compelled to say, with all 
charity for our unorganized craftsmen in 
government navy yards, that when any un- 
organized man of our trade has the unlimited 
nerve to say he is a hundred per cent Amer- 
ican, and not a member of his craft organi- 
zation, so necessary to meet present complex 
conditions, that no American craftsman will 
ever lay down in humble submission to a 
condition that’s in direct opposition to the 
welfare and prestige of his fellow shop men 
and in violation of one of God’s most pre- 
cious gifts—PRINCIPLE. 


I may in some future issue of our Journal 
have more to explain as to old-time and 
present conditions in government navy 
yards, 
But, thanks to the metal trades department 
and executive officers, as well as our active 
members in all navy yards who have made 
possible what we now enjoy. Therefore it’s 
the duty of every Boilermaker, Shipbuilder 
and their Helpers to take advantage of im- 
proved conditions made possible by organi- 
zation and its twin sisters, co-operation and 


when organization was unknown. — 


education, which if used and applied with ~ 


due and careful consideration of past and 
present conditions in government navy 
yards, will result in what’s required, all or- 
organized and working in harmony for each 
other’s mutual benefit, 
navy department, as. well as co-operation 
with the International Brotherhood and the 
metal trades department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


and also for the 


I noticed in a Cleveland paper some little 


while ago that a secret committee, so-called, 
is pulling off the same old stunt that has 
been going on since the World War, circu- 
lating the same venomous and un-American 
tirade against union labor, and as usual 
when sufficiently charged with the neces- 
sary stuff. It reminds one of many of our 
famous rivers, small at the head and large 
at its mouth. The Cleveland committee of 
so-called citizens favors the anti-union shop 
to protect the individual worker in order to 
have one worker compete with the other, 


and mind you this group of financial trick-_ 


sters, composed of real estate promoters, 


rent collectors, pea in the thimble jokers, — 


profiteers, building material men, and a 
host of others too numerous to mention, in- 
cluding camp followers of the anti-saloon 
league, one of the greatest grafting institu- 


tions ever placed on the shoulders of a gsuf- 


fering people in America. 


For associations of that caliber always 
run true to form on the question of organ- 
ized labor, never taking into consideration 
that labor’s power belongs to labor and can’t 


be separated from life, as labor that de- — 
pends on memory, understanding and will — 
power to see what is right and to avoid — 


what is wrong was never automatic. A com- 


modity has been and is monopolized, but — 
when we hear a chamber of commerce ~ 


mouthing that organized labor is a mon- 


an 
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-opoly they retain and acknowledge serf 


ideals and contrary to what a free man is 
supposed to be under unfair conditions of 
labor, like the open shop and the American 
plan, whose object is to prevent collective 
bargaining that makes for industrial peace 
between employer and employe. 


The only reason chambers of commerce 
or citizens’ committees continue to function 
in opposition to organized labor is because 


‘the unorganized fail to function, for when 


organized the opposition changes its meth- 
ods as they then have to deal collectively 
and not as individuals with organized work- 
ers. AS years may go and years will come 
and until this old world of ours refuses to 
whirl on its axis, organization will continue 
a permanent institution, for organized labor 
is here to stay, as it is an absolute remedy 


for the future protection of organized labor, 


and in a cause that is as boundless as the 
universe and fair to the interest of human 
rights and lawful in their pursuit of life and 
constitutional liberty. And I say again, that 
it’s here to stay and will continue to do 
legitimate business in the cause of our or- 
ganization and its members thereof. When 
the chambers of commerce and so-called cit- 
izens’ committees have departed to the un- 
known beyond and forgotten in oblivion, 
and without a single mark of respect for 
their actions and expressions here below, 
for such is the power given to labor by our 
Supreme Creator, let us appreciate it and 
exercise that power by being active mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Tron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, 
whose principles are dedicated to human 
rights and liberty, as is also the general 
labor movement, working in absolute har- 
mony in the interest of all who toil for a 
daily wage. 


The lodges of the International Brother 


| hood in Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., are 
going along nicely, regardless of dull con- 
ditions, but the members are in hopes of 


ne ee emp 


some time. 


improved conditions later on, more especi- 
ally in the contract shops where very little 
work, either new or repairs, has been for 
The members are holding on 
with a grim determination to be in a posi- 
tion for a better wage and conditions when 
the opportune time comes, as one extreme 


always follows another, and they know it 


from past experience in the contract shops 


and ship yard of Norfolk, Virginia. 


In concluding this report I am compelled 


_ again, as I have been on may occasions, to 
Make another appeal to the navy depart- 


ment, namely—a _ boiler shop _ properly 


 €quipped with the necessary machinery and 


ee 


—- . - — so 
3 —— 


sufficient floor space to efficiently carry on 
the repair work required from time to time. 
The boilermakers at the Norfolk navy yard 
were moved from an up-to-date boiler shop 
that had all of the necessary requirements 
of machinery and floor space to successfully 
operate. Their one time boiler shop is now 
closed in the face of the fact, that no good 


| a 
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reason can be advanced in placing the boil- 
ermakers in the _ shipfitters shop, now 
cramped for sufficient space to do the 
work, as well as dangerous to life and limb, 
owing to floor space in boiler shop. That 
cannot be questioned by those who realize 
the real situation. Those are the reasons 
the boilermakers have pleaded with the 
naval officers in charge, but so far no 
change, and why or who is responsible for 
it the boilermakers fail to know or under- 
stand. 


The Boilermakers committee and the 
writer held a conference with the industrial 
manager and explained to him in every 
way possible the absolute necessity of a 
suitable boiler shop, and came away with 
every hope that it was only a matter of a 
short time when their request would be 
granted. They still have every confidence 
that the conditions as outlined wou'd brins, 
the navy department to fully realize that 
the request was in the interest of all con- 
cerned, as the local naval officers and the 
navy department, as well as the supervisors 
in charge have on various occasions highly 
complimented the boilermakers and_ ship- 
fitters for the quality and quantity of work 
turned out at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 


But regardless of well merited compli- 
ments given both crafts for work turned 
out, the late wage hearing at Washington, 
D. C., failed to reward well merited compli- 
ments by turning down an absolutely jus- 
tified plea for an increase in wage so ably 
presented to the general wage reviewing 
board by President O’Connell of the metal 
trades department and Vice President Da- 
vis of the International Brotherhood, also 
Brother Copeland of Lodge 178 later on, 
before the secretary of the navy in company 
with a delegation protesting the late deci- 
sion of general wage reviewing board. But 
the secretary of the navy gave no positive 
assurance of reopening the wage decision 
as handed down by a majority of board. 
However, hats off to Board Member Brother 
Beries for his minority report. The request 
of the various crafts for an increase in 
wage was fair, reasonable and just, and in 
accordance with rates paid by private cor- 
porations, and all because the law govern- 
ing wage is not enforced by officials, who 
by virtue of their position as wage adjust- 
ers, fail to carry out the law as was in- 
tended, and hope sometime in the near fu- 
ture the law of 1862 will mean just what it 
says when enacted with that purpose in 
view, namely a square deal for both parties 
at issue, the navy department and its em- 
ployes in government navy yards. 


With absolute confidence for the future 
that the International Brotherhood will go 
onward with increased success, as necessity 
will yet arouse the unorganized to think 
and to act in a cause that requires thinking, 
to realize the question of organization as 
first importance. I am yours truly and fra- 
ternally, Thomas Nolan, Special Representa-. 
tive. . 
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Correspondence 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

When shall we get the working people of 
our country to understand that their inter- 
ests cannot be taken care of except they do 
it themselves? 

President Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the National and International 
Presidents of the various organizations, may 
promise and honestly intend to lighten their 
burdens, but it cannot be done unless they 
get the wholehearted support of the working 
people themselves engaged in the industries. 
The organized workmen are, of course, doing 
their part towards this end, but they are 
handicapped by the lethargy of the multi- 
tudes of unorganized men and women 
throughout the country who are really ig- 
norant of the help they could be towards 
their own advancement. Some may take 
exceptions to my classifying the unorganized 
as ignorant, but even at the danger of 
being classified as egotistical myself, I can- 
not resist using the word best suited to 
their case. I do not, of course, mean it 
literally—many of them have received splen- 
did educations. But a man or woman may be 
well educated along academic lines, and at 
the same time be woefully ignorant of the 
very thing most needed for their best inter- 
ests; hence my assertion of ignorance 
amongst the unorganized workers. In fact, 
I would rather attribute it to ignorance 
than I would to a cause less unforgiveable— 
that of cowardice or even that of niggardli- 
ness. 

I have never been able to understand 
why it is so very hard to get the unor- 
ganized into the labor unions, especially 
those of them who have been raised in 
cities. It is much more easy to excuse the 
country raised, who are impressed from 
early youth with the idea that the trades 
unionist is more or less of a bolshevic, and 
the downtrodden farmer himself is very 
often ready to give them that name, which 
again has been handed down to him like 
an heirloom from his predecessors. 

So that in charity, then, we must forgive 
instead of condemn their ignorance of the 
aims and objects of the labor movement, 
their actions would, I’m sure, be entirely 
different if they understood as we do, that 
the labor movement is in reality the most 
progressive and charitably inclined organ- 
ized body in America today. “And that’s 
not maybe.” Dominic Kane, Lodge No. 92. 


Elkhart, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We have waited patiently to hear from 
some auxiliary through these columns, but 
waited in vain. Now, brothers and sisters, 
wake up if you have an auxiliary to your 
local, let us know what you are doing. If 


not we can say earnestly that you are miss- 
ing something big and fine in your lives. 
Not only the social get together meetings 
we have but the interest our little auxiliary 
has created in unionism is well worth while. 

Hope Lodge No. 192. we are sure has a 
better attendance and the friendly and 
helpful cooperation they give their auxiliary, 
Faith Lodge No. 42 is fine. 

We now have a new home, Labor Temple, 
which is truly a home in every respect and 
a place for all union people as well as the 
City of Elkhart to be proud of. The Feder- 
ated shop crafts leased this new building 
furnished and equipped it in the most up- 
to-date manner possible. We have three 
main lodge rooms, a nice club room, recep- 
tion room, a fully equipped kitchen and a 
large banquet room, offices, ete. There are 
thirty-four organizations meeting there. 

We had the following officers installed 
for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Myr- 
tle Clifton; Vice President, Mrs. Lena Pe- 
ters; Treasurer, Mrs. Francis McFall, Fi- 
nancial and Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Edna Dunton; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Ruth Lunsford; Chaplain, Mrs. Effie Min- 


ser; Marshal, Mrs. Leila Platz; Inside 
Guard, Mrs. Dora Lyons; Trustees, Mrs. 
Ray Davis, Mrs. Winnifred Klear; Mrs. 


Bertha Johnson. Mrs. Hlsie Vogt and Mrs. 
Viola Lenaburg acted as installing officers. 

Now we hope to hear in the, very near 
future from some other auxiliary or still 
better to hear of new ones organized. 

After a short business session of Faith 
Lodge Ladies Auxiliary to the Boilermakers, 
Friday evening, in the Labor Temple a box 
social was held with August Schlarb acting 
as auctioneer. A committee consisting of 
Mrs. C. L. Minser, Mrs. Emil Ambiehl and 
Mrs. Betty Minser, served coffee with lunch-— 
eon which patrons found in their boxes. 
Dancing and pinochle were enjoyed till a 
late hour by the 75 persons present. Music’ 
was furnished by Mr. and Mrs. Will Bea- 
secker and Chester Renaldi. Fraternally 
yours, Mrs. Edna Dunton, C. S., Faith Lodge 
No. 42. 


Vallejo, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Local No. 148 has started a campaign to 
let thy world know we are still on the map. 
A co tmittee consisting of Brothers D. G. 
Jews t, Chairman, Frank Grant, George 
Peale, Harry Hatt, Theodore Schaffer and 
Anrew Johnson was appointed to arrange | 
fe a dance on January 11. The dance was 
y eld on January 29 and was a complete | 
success both socially and financially—some 
speed for a committee. 

The committee was advised and assisted 
by Brother Mike Gabbitt, District Business © 
Agent. A series of social events As beihg : 


fy | 
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planned to get the members families better 
acquainted and to help to build up the local. 


Weare also trusting for at least one of the 
. contemplated cruisers to be built at Mare 
Island Navy Yard. J. C. Golden, C. S., 
Lodge 148. 


Huntington West Va. 


At special executive board meeting of the 
local federation held January 19, 1927, to 
deny the speech in part of Mayor Neal over 
the radio which appeared in the Huntington 
Advertiser under date of January 15 inst. 


After all members had thoroughly dis- 
cussed the speech as appeared in the paper, 
a motion was made that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draft suitable resolutions in de- 
nial of certain statements made by Mayor 
Neal, motion was carried. 


The following committee was appointed to 
draft a resolution and submit it back to 
executive board for their approval. L. L. 
Barbour, Boilermaker; G. W. Akin, Sheet 
Metal Worker; Homer Booth, President 
Shop Federation. 


To the officers and members of the shop 
federation, we your committee appointed 
January 19, to draft a suitable resolution 
in denial of certain parts of speech made 
by Mayor Neal over radio, beg to submit 
the following: 

Mayor Neal States: Workers in Hunting- 
ton are singularly deaf to the mouthing of 
labor agitators. We want to deny any and 
all such broad statements that we are agi- 
tators and that our work is only the mouth- 
ing of such. Can Mayor Neal point to one 
thing that speaks of agitators or even would 
lead him to believe of any such as stated by 
him, but on the other hand we want to point 
out with pride the part that organized la- 
bor has played in the building of the City 
of Huntington, through the labor organiza- 
tions which are founded on the very vital 
things of life and prosperity this city has 
indeed expanded but not only can such a 
thing be accomplished by united effort, the 
first principle of the organized worker is to 
help the human elements that make for the 
better things of this life. Through organi- 
zation is founded not only conditions that 


surround the individuals that compose the. 


organizations, but have a decided influence 
in protecting the very best interest of all the 
people, not only is this an insult to the very 
best citizens of Huntington but it is an in- 
sult to the very foundation of this great 
and glorious government of ours of which 
We are also justly proud, is not the very 
foundation of all successful enterprises 
founded upon organization? Then can it be 
denied that it is not one of the vital things 
that create the very best of all things, then 
why should the labor organization not have 
a very important part to play in this crea- 
tive element that makes for the city of 
Huntington a most desirable place in which 
to live, can Mayor Neal point out one in- 
Stance when organized labor has not been 


ready and willing to share its responsibility 
in the things that go to make Huntington 
the first city of this great state of ours? 
Not only are we proud of the Labor organi- 
zation that we have in this city, but we 
hope for the day, when every man and 
woman who toils for the livelihood will see 
the necessity of coming together for the 
benefit of humanity. 


Again Mayor Neal states: ‘‘The skilled 
worker earning $50.00 per week and more 
can live in the choice residential districts 
and know not only his next door neighbor 
but citizens from every part of the city.” 


We want Mayor Neal to point out the 
skilled workers who are earning even the 
sum of $50.00 per week, much less more. 
We want to point out that the workers by 
far a majority are earning less than $30.00 
pér week and only a few who earn $40.00 
per week, and these do not live and cannot 
live in the choice residential districts. 
WHY? Because the rental is of such enor- 
mous price that the wage earned will not 
permit them to do so. 


Again Mayor Neal states: “Rents range 
from. $18.00 to $20.00 per month for cottage 
with Jour rooms and bath.” 


We want to point out to the Mayor that 
even in the suburbs of Huntington that rent 
cannot be obtained. But three rooms in 
outskirts of the city rent for even more 
than he suggests. While men and their 
families coming into Huntington who have 
to rent furnished rooms are paying from 
$35.00 to $50.00 for three rooms with light 
heat extra cost. We would like for the 
Mayor to point out to us the things that he 
suggests and where they can be obtained 
in the City of Huntington. 


Again Mayor Neal states: “A worker in 
Huntington, West Va., earning $25.00: per 
week is able to live in a four-room cottage 
built on a lot which provides sufficient space 
for a front yard. A back yard and a side 
driveway for his car.” Is it possible that 
this is true and no one know of its exist- 
ence? Or is it a dream of illusion? 


Whereas, the picture drawn by Mayor 
Neal is indeed a beautiful picture but it is 
not in accord with the true facts and con- 
ditions that are existing in the. City of 
Huntington today. 

Whereas, it is bringing into our city more 
workers than jobs are available, and work- 
ers are thrown upon the mercies charitable 
institutions of our city, therefore be it. re- 
solved, that we the C. & O. Federation of 
Shop Men do hereby deny certain. state- 
ments made by Mayor Neal as appeared in 
the Huntington Advertiser of January 15, 
1927, to be untrue. And be it further re- 
solved, that we cause to be printed. in our 
International Journals the facts set forth 
above and that a copy be given all labor 
papers in the country, and a copy be fur- 
nished the public press. Fraternally yours, 
Committee, Homer Booth, Pres. Federation, 
L. L. Barbour, G. W. Akin. 
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Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


We elected delegates to the metal trades 
council and central labor union of this city. 


Work is fairly good at Portsmouth and 
Norfolk, Va., with the possible exception of 
the contract shops of Norfolk, Va., which 
are sure some rotten, with several of the 
members of local 428 working about half 
time, and strange to say that most of Boiler- 
makers here who work in contract shops, 
unless hard pushed, won’t work in navy yard 
or railroad shops, although the Norfolk con- 
tract shops have never yet recovered from 
last strike of the members of lodge 428. Be- 
fore last strike quite a number of Boiler- 
makers were employed nearly all the tine, 
but since strike almost all repairs, unless 
emergency repairs, are done in cther coast 
cities that ply between those cities and 
Norfolk, Va. Yours truly and fraternally, 
Thos. Nolan, Cor-Secy., Lodge 57. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I am herewith attaching a copy of a pro- 
posed amendment to the Indiana Boiler In- 
spection Law. This amendment provides 
for the qualifications of the person se- 
lected by the Industrial Board of Indiana to 
fill the position of boiler inspector. 


The proposed amendment is now in the 
hands of a committee of boilermakers at 
LaFayette, Ind., Lodge 360. 


The importance of this amendment is to 
make the position for a boilekmaker by 
using the words, “with reference to their 
actual experience of not less than eight <8) 
years in the building, repairing, testing and 
inspecting high pressure boilers.” 

The present law does provide, however, 
for a boilermaker of five (5) years or an 
engineer of ten (10) years experience in the 
operation of steam goilers carrying a pres- 
sure not less than seventy (70) pounds. 
Yours fraternally, James Donohue. 


A BILL 

To amend an Act entitled “An Act pro- 
viding for certain safety appliances to be 
used on steam boilers, and providing for the 
inspection and installation of such boilers, 
and providing for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act, and fixing penalties 
for the violations thereof.” (Approved 
March 8, 1915.) 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Indiana, That Section two 
(2) of the Act entitled “An Act providing 
for certain safety appliances to be used on 
steam boilers, providing for construction, 
and providing for enforcement of this Act, 
and fixing penalties for the violation there- 
of, approved March 8, 1915, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That from and after the passage 
of this Act boiler inspectors under the juris- 
diction of the Industrial Board of Indiana 
shall be selected with reference to their ac- 
tual experience of not less than eight (8) 
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years in the building, repairing, testing and 
inspecting of high pressure steam boilers. 
No person interested, either directly or in- 
directly in any firm, corporation or in any 
patented article required to be used on any 
steam boiler under the jurisdiction of the 
Industrial Board of Indiana shall be eligi- 
ble to position. That Section 2, said Act, is 
hereby amended so as to provide that the 
Industrial Board of Indiana shall divide the 


territory comprising the State of Indiana in 


four (4) districts, so arranged that the 
service of the inspector for each district 
shall be most effective, and so the work re- 
quired of each inspector shall be substan- 
tially the same, and so as to provide that 
the salary of each district inspector ap- 
pointed under said Act shall be $2,000 per 
year, and his traveling expenses while en- 
gaged in the performance of his duty; and 
said section is further amended by adding 
thereto a new paragraph, as follows: 


“The Industrial Board of Indiana may, 
from time to time, appoint such additional 
inspectors as the need of the service may 
require. Such additional inspectors shall 
be assigned by the Industrial Board of In- 
diana in such a manner that their work will 
be most effective. Their qualifications, sal- 
aries, traveling expenses, shall be as already 
provided for. 


Charleston, Wash, 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Jimmy Harris, one of our old time mem- 


bers, who recently had his arm fractured 


in two places while working at his trade in 


the Navy Yard, is getting back in shape 


and soon will be able to be back at work. 
Yours fraternally, G. McNamara, L. S., 
Lodge 290. 


Boone, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Brother Harvey B. Burke, member No. 
161, having been called to the bedside of 
his mother, Mrs. J. F. Burke of Colton, 
California, has sent word that the Almighty 
God has seen fit to remove her from their 
midst into that great beyond where peace 
and rest reign forever more. 


While we as brothers are not with Brother 


_Burke in his hours of sorrow, we wish to 
express our heartfelt sympathy to him and - 


those who share his sorrows in this hour 
of bereavement. 


11548 95th St. Edmonton. 
January 3, 1927. 

Boilermakers’ Union, 

Edmonton, 

Dear Brothers: 


That is what you have proven yourselves 
I wish to convey to you our appre- — 


to be. 
ciation for your thought of us during my 


late husband’s long and painful illness, and 


for your timely aid as well. Many a time 


you cheered his heart by spending an hour 
with him, which helped him to bear pa- 
Last but not least I 


] 


tiently his hard lot. 


Hugo Samuelson, Cor. Sec. — 


>. 


7" 


1 
. tender you our heartfelt gratitude for the 
| $1, 00¢00 insurance, which is helping to 
make the way easier. 

_ I will close, wishing your Brotherhood 
every success, in the future, Yours sincerely, 
, Lucy A. Palmer. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
| Dear Sir and Brother: 
We, the members of Lodge 5, Cleveland, 
Ohio, wish to express our deepest sympathy 
to Mrs. Thomas Donovan and family on ac- 
count of the death of the husband and 
father, who departed this life January 25. 
The death of Brother Donovan leaves a loss 
in the ranks of the Boilermakers in Cleve- 
Jand that will be deeply’felt. May he rest in 
piece. Larry Ritter, S., L. 5. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
It has pleased the Almighty to remove 


1 
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from this life the beloved son of our worthy 
Brother and President Joe Nienaber. 


Lodge 276 offers to Brother Nienaber and 
his family their heartfelt sympathy in this 
their sad hour of bereavement, and com- 
mend them to Him who knoweth all things 
best. Yours fraternally, George LeBlanc, 
Bitmse leat. 


Huron, S. D. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Almighty Father in His 
infinite wisdom to call from this earth to 
the great beyond, the beloved wife of Brother 
Paul Imme of Tracy, Minn. 


The members of Local 496 wish to ex- 
press their heartfelt sympathy to this loyal 
brother, and may the Almighty Father con- 
sole him in his hour of sadness. Fraternally 
yours, M. C. Dumdey, S., L. 496. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been received 
with suitable resolution of sympathy: 


Members, 

Brother A. Ray, member of Lodge 194, 
Vancouver, B. C., Can., died January 9. 
Brother Donovan, member of Lodge 5, 
Cleveland, Ohio, died recently. 


Relatives of Members. 
Father of Brother A. and L. C. Campbell, 


members of Lodge 194, Vancouver, B. C., 
Can., died recently. 

Mother of Brother Harvey B. Burke, mem- 
ber of Lodge 161, Boone, Iowa, died Febru- 
ary 11. 

Son of President Nieanber of Lodge 276, 
St. Louis, Mo., died recently. 

Wife of Brother Paul Imme, member of 
Lodge 496, Huron, 8S. D., died recently in 
Tracy, Minn, 

Mother of Brother Harvey, member of 
Lodge 161, Boone, Ia., died recently in Col- 
ton, Calif. 


Technical Articles 


DEVELOPMENT OF FIVE POINTED STARS. 


By O. W. 


' The youths of our trade have much to look 
‘forward to any they generally do. First 
they look forward to the time when they are 
released from their apprenticeship. This 
they are often led to believe is the zenith of 
achievement, and naturally they look for- 
Ward. All their hopes and dreams are bound 
up in the expectation when they can be a 
bonafide mechanic. 


The great majority of apprentices don’t 
have opportunities to work in their hands 
any more as the older men had once learned. 
Today there are several major things that 
crowd them out from this “natural right” as 
apprentices. One is, too many mechanics 
are insisting on doing apprenticeship work, 
and these so called mechanics crowd the ap- 
‘prenticeship duties more and more into a 
handy flunky. It is indeed a sad condition 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ih 


Kothe. 


where strong young men who call themselves 
journeymen mechanics who cannot elevate 
their imagination over and above apprentice- 
ship work; that they must edge in and 
crowd out the kid of his “right.” 

I am sure all old timers will agree with 
me that when we entered the trade—our em- 
ployer and other superiors impressed the 
idea upon us—that it was our “natural right” 
to step in and get our hand in under the 
guidance of those with us. I have seen many 
of these fatherly tradesmen “stand by” as we 
say today in radio terms, and have the kid 
do various things on his own work. It was 
all meant to carry the lad up a een oily 
flight of mechanical achievement. ; 

But today high wages prevent this iaotht 
treat to the youth. Today, the journeyman 
has all he can do himself to keep up with the 
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expectation of his superiors. Today, the em- 
ployer promises the boy he will teach him 
the trade. Then on the very first day, he 
is introduced to the foreman, and the fore- 
man immediately tells the kid to get his 
overalls ready and then he is assigned to 
help such and such a mechanic. Does the 
employer teach the lad anything personally? 
No! Does the foreman teach the boy how 
to actually do the thing? No! Does the 
mechanic take time to explain? No! He 
only says “watch the way I do it”; but he 
seldom is allowed to try’ it, and as a result, 
watching itself becomes like a dream. 


Specialization, where the trade is split up 
into individual units also plays its part to 
beat the lad out of his natural right. Hm- 
ployers promise the boy a full knowledge of 
the trade when they graduate from his shop. 
But the employer actually means only that 
special unit or two which he caters to. And 
here the boy becomes a machine like his 
older brother of that shop, doing over and 
over again for four years and maybe all the 
rest of his life too. Along this path a steel 
clad stone wall is built around the boy’s 
imagination, called jurisdiction walls—as 
‘we don’t handle that’; “The boss thinks 
our work is the best”; “You can always get 
a job when you follow these lines of work.” 
If the boy asks what those other fellows are 
working on; it’s told him, ‘a side line of 
our work,” etc., ete. 


The secret of good advertising to men is to 
“tell your message short and tell it often.” 
That is what is done to the great masses of 
apprentices—they are tolu these things for 
four years and gradually they narrow in the 
same old rut. When they are let out to 
shift for themselves—all the expectancy of 
hope and success they dreamed of in their 
former years becomes one of anxiety. They 
are not so sure of being full fledged me- 
chanics, and it is not uncommon for men 
to spend 8 to 12 additional years chasing 
around for experience to satisfy that inward 
feeling of insufficiency. 


It is true in late years a general movement 
of education has spread over the country, 
notably among the sheet metal trade. There 
are free public schools, trade schools, local 
union and employer association classes, to 
which it is obligatory for the apprentice to 
attend. It is something for the boiler mak- 
ers to start also. The movement is in the 
right direction, and it does the apprentice a 
world of good—it puts him under a more 
authoritive teacher at least part of the time 


It broadens his mind to larger possibil- 
ities than most shops are in a position to 
cover. 


-However, in most cases the machinery be- 
tween the employer organization and the 
union organization does not run as smoothly 
as it might. The employer wants his pet 
brand of training and the union want theirs, 
and while they agree along general lines— 
they eventually rupture on little details that 
often seem too small to quibble about. Then 
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too, in the sheet metal field, while, some 
50 local Sheet Metal Unions have established 
classes, of these 37 unions use my Studies 
in Sheet Metal for their classes, as well as 
numerous trade schools and instructors in 
such schools. Some have been going sue- 
cessfully for years—still others are split by 
fractional disputes, so that the classes func 
tion a year or two until the opposition ig 
strong enough to vote a strong member out, 
and then the classes. fall through—until 
some other strong member gets into office 
and carries the good work on again. 


But through all this, the trade is going 
forward, and the stronger, better posted 
folks will always be standard bearers for 
the apprentice—they help him when they 
can, maybe not as much as they would like; 
but never the less it is the best that the 
more reactionary folks will allow. HEvent- 
ually no doubt a real program will be 
worked out by the trade spirited men— 
where both the employer and the employe 
must sacrifice in order to rear each new 
generation for greater trade possibilities. 


Now especially the younger generation of 
mechanics enjoy to pencil around with stars 
and odd geometrical shapes, and older folks 
also find mental refreshment at certain 
peculiar treatments such as we show in this 
engraving. So above No. 9, we show the 
elementary principles of a five pointed star 
is a pentagon, a geometrical shape having 
five equal sides. So at diagram “A” we 
first describe a circle to cut the points, or 
form the corners of a pentagon. This circle 
can be divided with compasses into five 
equal parts as shown. Oor it can be done 
geometrically as at “B.” 


Here we show how to develop an inscribed 
pentagon where we first draw the vertical 
and horizontal axis lines through the center 
of circle, b. Next we bisect the radius b-c 
as in point d, and using d, as center and 
d-l as radius, strike are l-e. After this pick 
radius l-e and using 1 as center strike are 
1-2. Observe l-e is the length of one. side, 
and with this as radius, we can step off the 
remaining sides. If your points do not come 
out correctly—then your pencil points or 
dividers are too thick; but when you are ac- 
curate, your lines must work out. This en- 
ables drawing the outline 1-2-3-4-5-1 and we 
have the pentgon finished. 


If we should draw lines from each corner 
to the center b, as at “C,’”’ we would have the 
top view of a pentagonal pyramid used in the 
construction of 12-pointed stars as we shall 
see later. In Fig. 10, we have a 5-pointed 
star cookie cutter, which readers can make 
and present to the household, in which they 
live. Its general design is done identical as 
our next problem and a narrow strip made 
of tin about 4%, to % inch wide is soldered 
along the edge as the dotted line indicates. 
Here “D” is the top view and “H” is us 
edge view. 3 

In our drawing No. 11, we show the | 
geometry for a 5-pointed star. Here we have 
the circle divided into five equal parts, an : 
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lines drawn from 1 to 3 and 1 to 4; also 2-5 
and 2-4; and 3-5 which gives the outline for 
the figure. Next by drawing hip and valley 
lines as 1-x and a-x; the star is completed. 
At “F” we show the sectional elevation giv- 
ing the rise at the center of star as h-t. 
Then at “G” we show the true length of the 
hip line 1-x and the valley line x-a of plan. 
So if we pick line lx and set it as t’-1; then 
h’-1 will be the true length of hip line. Next 
pick the valley line a-x and set as t’-a, and 
h’-a will be the true length. 


To set out the pattern draw any line as 
A-B, shown below No. 11, equal to h-l of 
“Gq.” Then pick the valley line h’-a from 
“G,” and using A as center strike arcs as at 
C. Next, pick the base line l-a of plan, and 
use B as center cross arcs as in point C. 
This enables drawing the outline for the pat- 
tern. In our case it requires five of these 
patterns to make the star. 


Now if it is desired to find the bevel to 
which the pattern must be bent, we can fol- 
low the diagram “H.” Here one of the points 
of plan are reproduced, where I-x is the hip 
line, and l-a is the side base line. It so 
happens in this case that the height h-t of 
“F” is equal to x-a of “H,’ and so l-a of 
“H” will also be the true diagonal section. 
So perpendicular to the hip line 1-x draw b-c, 
and also draw d-e perpendicular to l-a. Next 
draw line f-g through d and sweep points of 
line b-c to line f-g, which will enable draw- 
ing the bevel lines shown by the heavy out- 
line. Hach of the patterns when bent to this 
bevel should fall right in place and fit per- 
fectly. 


Now and then a person comes across a 
star as at Fig. 12 that is made in one piece. 
Now this is possible up to a point where 
the rise in the center is not greater than the 
metal can provide for. The outline of star 
as indicated by lines 1-2-3 and points 4-5 
etc., are a direct reproduction of our former 
problem only enlarged. 


From x sweep the arc 4-5, and bisect the 
segment a-b, establishing point c. Take this 
distance a-c and set as b-d which gives the 
new radius x-d for describing the circle 
which establishes points 6-7-8, ete. This 
then allows for drawing the lines 2-6-1; 
1-7-3, ete., and these will be the cutting lines 
for the star. To bend the hip and valley 
lines of this star, first bend all the hip lines 
as 1-x, 2-x, 8-x, etc., over a Sharp edge. Next 
bend the valley lines 6-x, 7-x, 8-x, etc., down 
to form the crease. Observe some stretching 
is necessary in the valley lines to bring the 
shape up and remove the flatness, but when 
carefully done, the entire star can be made 
as accurately as if made in five pieces and 
soldered together. 

If however, a greater depth of the star is 
desired than that provided in the stretching 
of the valley lines; then this method will 
not work satisfactorily. Thus, at “M,’ we 
have the height H-T, we desire our star to 
have. Then H-1 and H-4 are the true 
lengths of hip and valley lines with which 
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the pattern “N” is developed. 
as H-4. 


Here lines — 
1’-x’ is equal to H-1, and x’-4’-b’ is the same 
If we should describe an arc 1’-d’- 
and a corresponding one of Plan as 1-d; we 


see the spread d-e of plan is quite the same — 


as d’-e’ of pattern “N’. But on taking di- 


viders and checking lines 1’-5’ of pattern 


with 1-7 of Plan or the one piece pattern— 
we see a Shortage in the base lines of the 
one piece pattern; that must be made up 
somewhere, if it is to shape up properly. 


So we can say, the one piece pattern is 


ideal for shallow stars, but where a greater — 


depth in center is desired; then it is better 
to revert back to the five piece pattern. 
Such stars can be made any size desired; 
the proportions of the pentagon will always 
hold the star to a proper ratio of proportion. 

Now many tradesmen are interested in a 
12 pointed star, having heard some one talk 
about it. 


pointed star. This is nothing more than 
pentagonal pyramids planted together at the 
base, so that the sides fit together and close 


So above Fig. 13, we show this © 
ornament and we see it is based on the five 


the opening. There will then be 10 pyramids — 


pointing outward as 1-2-3-4-5 and the center 
one 6 on each end, making 12 altogether. 
The vertical distance 1-V is the altitude of 
each pyramid while Z-Y is the hip line. Set 
these lengths in diagram “R” where h-t is 
the height, and t-y is the base of plan, so 
h-y will be the true length to use in de- 
scribing the pattern using Z’ as center. On 
this arc we lay off five sides of the base of 
central pyramid in plan, and draw lines as 
shown. 
it will form one point for the star. 


Hdges on such work are seldom allowed, 


When this is cut out, and bent up, — 


as the edges are butted together and sol-- 


dered. 
12-pointed star, 


otherwise some trouble may be experienced 


in bringing the several edges together per- 


fectly. 


Such problems made out of polished zinc, 
or sheet lead, will last in- 


copper, brass, 
definitely out of doors, and it is a piece of 
work any workman can put pride in. 


There is possibly no other inspiration SO 


In assembling the points into the 
care should be taken to — 
maintain the angle 1-Y-2 between all sides, 


powerful to a person as to take a keen pride $ 


in what he is doing. Pride in your work is 
something no man can pay you for, and it 
is one of the greatest assets in securing 
promotion. The making of drawings and 
later trying out your development on actual 
models is an accomplishment that most men 
do not know the value of. 


is carried right along in everything a person 
does. 


- 


Today we have — 
too much haste, and strain of the day’s work — 


It is better to relax after the rush ~ 


hours, and do things meditatively rather — 


than with a sweep of the hand with no 
‘ 


thought behind it. 


Drawings as we show loans for accuracy 
and neatness in both home work and in the — 
daily work. Nature does not permit a per- 
son to work double—to be sloppy in his 


, 
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‘neat, accurate and full of pride in his home 
drawings, and neat and accurate in his day’s 
work. But we all know that a man who is 
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drawing work—he is also interested in the 
Same measure at the shop and that helps lift 
him up. 


Educational 


Department 


SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH 
By Irving Fisher, 
Professor of Economics, Yale University. 


: In the last article we saw that the “pur- 
chasing power of the dollar’ depends upon 
these three things: ' 


_ The velocity of circulation of the dollars. 
. The volume of trade. 


- The number of dollars of currency in 
circulation. 

In general we may forget the first—ve- 
locity of circulation. The other two are 
usually running a race with each other. 
If currency outruns trade, prices rise (the 
dollar falls.) If currency lags behind trade, 
prices fall (the dollar rises.) 


_ We saw that the dollar depends on the 
three influences just mentioned according 
to the “equation of exchange.” 


_ But these three factors are themselves in- 
fluenced by many other things. What are 
these other things which influence these 
three factors? 


_ First, what things change the velocity 
of circulation? Well, for one thing, the 
closer men live together, the faster their 
money circulates. In the whole country, 
the average speed is fifty times a year. If 
Santa Barbara it is less than once a year; 
in New York City it is about seventy-five 
times a year. Again it makes a difference 
whether wages are paid monthly or weekly; 
when wages are paid weekly, money moves 
a little faster than when wages are paid 
monthly. Second, what things change the 
volume of trade? Well, division of labor, 
for one thing; and inventions, scientific 
Management, free trade, cheap transporta- 
tion, the growing closer together of popula- 
tion, business confidence, and the steady in- 
Crease in the number of different kinds of 
articles we want—all these increase the 
volume of trade. 


Third, what things change the quantity 
of currency? New methods of banking, 
issues of paper money or credit currency 
of various kinds by a hard pressed govern- 
ment (say at war, and unable or unwilling 
to pay its bills by taxes), new gold mines, 
lew methods of extracting gold from the ore. 

This brings us to the “gold bullion” mar- 
ket. By gold bullion I mean all gold that 
has been mined but not coined, nor manu- 
factured into gold watches, picture frames, 
ae fillings, of other products. So long 
as the gold is raw, i. e., not coined, nor 
Manufactured, it is in the bullion market. 


' 


It is then like any other raw material such 
as copper or iron. 


I want to call especial attention to this 
bullion market, not because it is especially 
important but because its influence on the 
dollar is especially misunderstood by so 
many people. You see, there are these two 
great masses of gold—coined and uncoined; 
and some people think only of the quantity 
of currency as affecting the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power, or the price-level, while 
others think only of the bullion market. 
As a matter of fact, both must be considered, 
and there is no inconsistency in admitting 
that each has an influence on the dollar’s 
worth. 


Bullion gold may become coined any min- 
ute and coined gold may become uncoined 
again by melting it down. So I will ask 
you to think of two lakes. One is made of 
currency, including coined gold, paper 
money, bank credit, and the rest. The other 
is the bullion lake. Between these lakes 
there is a connecting canal. A law of Con- 
gress says that any one who has gold can 
take it to Uncle Sam’s mint and have it 
coined. If he does, he will get out of each 
ounce twenty and two-thirds dollars. That 
is because the law fixes the dollar at such 
a weight. Well, then: Since every ounce 
in the bullion lake can be coined into 20 34 
dollars, the price of that ounce in the cur- 
rency lake will be 20% dollars. The price 
of the gold in both lakes will be the same. 
That is, a jeweler or a dentist will give 
exactly $20.67 for an ounce. It is true that 
his customers have to pay him more, simply 
because he pays for the workmanship that 
is added to the gold. He doesn’t pay more 
for the gold itself. These two lakes will stay 
at the same level. 


“Ah, but,’ you say, “supposing fashion 
changes, so that some kind of jewelry be- 
comes very popular—a fad, or ‘all the rage.’ 
Will not the jewelers fall over each other 
to buy gold, and will they not be willing 
to pay more than $20.67 to get an ounce?” 
Yes, for about five minutes. But then the 
canal gets busy. For as soon as you know 
you can take your currency-lake gold to the 
bullion lake and get a jeweler to pay you 
even a single cent more than $20.67 for 
each ounce, you will hurry to do it, until 
there is such an abundance in the bullion 
lake that jewelers can get all they want 
for $20.67 an ounce. So the two price levels 
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come even, almost as soon as fashion dis- 
turbs them. 


And it works both ways. If jewelry be- 
comes unfashionable, so that jewelers won’t 
pay as much as $20.67 people will imme- 
diately rush the raw gold from the bullion 
lake to the mint, so that in almost no time, 
jewelers will have to pay $20.67 to get even 
the little gold they still want. Practically 
then, the gold in either lake is always worth 
$20.67 an ounce. The level, the same in both 
lakes, depends on the amount of gold in both. 


A century ago, most of the gold was in 
the bullion lake. Now most of it is in the 
currency lake—41%4 billion dollars in the 
United States alone, 
world’s stock of monetary gold. (Besides 
this the currency lake is, of course, swollen 
by many other sorts of currency besides 
gold, especially bank deposits.) 

Another question: What about “bi- 
metalism?” That is, what happens when 
you can take either gold or silver to the 
mint and get it coined? You cannot do that 
now, but once it could be done, especially in 
France between 1803 and 1873. Bryan pro- 
posed in 1896 that we in the United States 
should go back to bi-metalism, by a law for 
the free coinage of silver as well as gold. 
This law would say that you could get at 
the mint 20.67 dollars, in gold or silver, 
either for one ounce of gold or for 16 ounces 
of silver. 

Here we must imagine three lakes, as fol- 
lows: First, the same old currency lake, 
then the gold bullion lake, then the silver 
bullion lake. From each of the bullion lakes 
a canal leads to the currency lake. Now, 
if, in 1896, one ounce of gold had been about 
as valuable as 16 ounces of silver, all three 
lakes would, for a time at least, stay the 
same. But silver was so common in the 
market that it actually took about 32 ounces 
of silver to equal one ounce of gold. Yet, 
in the currency lake, every debtor was to 
be allowed to pay off as much debt with 
16 ounces of silver as with one ounce of gold. 
Had the law passed, instantly silver would 
have rushed into the currency lake, till the 
dollar’s worth would have been cheapened. 
Any one who had an ounce of gold or $20.67 
would rush it into the bullion market where 
he could get about 32 ounces of silver dol- 
lars for it, or two blocks of 16 ounces each. 
Each of these two could be coined into 
$20.67 and he would have in both together 
over $40 to pay his debts with instead of 
the $20.67 with which he started. 

So when cheap silver thus rushes into the 
currency lake, it pushes the dearer gold out. 
The purchasing power of money then gets 
lower. Prices get higher. This is called 
Gresham’s law—that cheap money drives out 
dear money. 


When this very thing began to happen in’ 


France in 1873, the French Government 
filled up the canal between the silver bullion 
lake and the currency lake. That is, it re- 
pealed the law permitting free coinage of 
silver. 

It is hard to keep two metals in circula- 
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or nearly half the - 


ws 


tion if both are freely coined. 
days only one is freely coined and all others” 
—silver, nickel, copper—are coined only at 
the discretion of the government. . 


We may end this short story by trying to 


imagine a great moving picture of how “the 
equation of exchange” works—the buying 
and selling constantly going on in the United 
States. In such a picture we see, every 
year, several hundred billion of dollars 
worth of goods changing hands. Most of 


them actually move from place to place, — 


across the counter, through the parcel post, 
on the railways, and on motor trucks 
through the streets. Some of them, espe- 
cially real estate, does not change place but 
only changes ownership. ; 
This mighty stream of transfers of owner- 
ship includes such concrete wealth as lands, 
buildings, furniture, machinery, tools, raw 
materials, and finished products in thou- 
sands of varieties. It includes such ab- 
stract services as human work, or “labor,” 
of various kinds, services of transportation, 
telephone and telegraph service, and num- 
erous other services of men, or things, or 
both. It includes such property rights as 


So now-a- 


stocks, bonds, mortgages, short term notes, 


bills of exchange, checks, bank notes, and 
other money. 
Theoretically any part of this vast mis- 


cellaneous assortment of goods could be ex-_ 


changed for any other. In fact, in small 


quantities, 


hundreds of different sorts of 


things are bartered against each other. 


But practically, only the last three items, 


checks (representing bank deposits), bank 
notes, and other money—in short, what we 


have called currency—are exchanged against 
all the rest. 


: 
| 


So our moving picture reveals two oppo- | 


site streams, several hundred billion dollars | 
of currency being paid annually from buyers | 
to sellers and the equivalent in goods of all | 
other sorts being transferred in exchange | 
This vast double 


from sellers to buyers. 


| 
| 
| 


stream is the first big picture of our eCO-- 


nomic machine in action. 
in the economic life of society as the cir- 
culation of the blood in our bodies. 

And it is this flow of currency against 


goods which fixes the real value of the dol | 


PE hg 
in either direction, great harm 
especially to laboring men. But the story 
of that harm comes considerably later. 


When this value changes very much, — 
is done, — 


It is as important | 


| 


Editor’s Note.—This article concludes the | 


first series of Short Stories on Wealth 
by Professor Fisher. 
public interest in these articles in the 
generous consent to continue this series 
which we all appreciate. - 


DUTY 1" 

There can be no duty without a || 
previous obligation, and ‘where there | 
is an obligation it involves a duty. 1) 


Because of the wide 


Labor Press, we have Professor Fisher’s | 


} 


mm 
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Co-Operation 


TWO LARGE LABOR BANKS REPORT SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH 


Big gains are registered by two labor 
banks in recently published reports for 
1926. New York’s first labor bank, the 
Amalgamated Bank, founded by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ union, reports 
total resources of $8,466,000, representing a 
gain of $5,618,000 from the total reported at 
the first annual meeting, January 1, 1924. 
The Telegraphers’ National Bank of St. 
Louis, Mo., owned and operated by the order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, reports deposits 
amounting to $6,277,661 on December 31, 
1926—an increase of over $724,000 during 
the year, and ‘more than twice the amount 
of its deposits at the end of 1923, the year 
in which it was organized—and its total re- 
sources now exceed $7,200,000. These two 
banks are the third and fourth largest 
American Labor banks, the first and sec- 
ond places being held by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers Cooperative Na- 


tional Bank of Cleveland and the Federation 
Bank and Trust Company of New York. 

Success of the Amalgamated Bank as a 
business enterprise is evidenced by the 8 
percent dividends paid since January 1, 
1925. Its shares are now booked at $176.80. 
The number of depositors in the last two 
years has increased from 6,475 to 14,709, 
and the total deposits are now nearly $5,- 
000,000. The foreign remittance service is 
one of the most important branches of the 
Amalgamated Bank, which caters to a 
union membership of largely foreign extrac- 
tion More than $16,000,000 have been sent 
at minimum cost through the remittance de- 
partment to overseas relatives of its clients. 

The Telegraphers’ National Bank has re- 
cently declared its first dividend. It is 
capitalized for $500,000 and stockholders 
have received 6 percent on their invest: 
ments. 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT FOR NEW YORK UNIONISTS 


Credit is provided on a highly satisfac- 
tory cooperative basis to trade union mem- 
bers by at least two New York organizations 
to judge from the 1926 reports of the Amal- 


gamated Clothing Workers Credit Union 
and the Headgear Workers Credit Union. 
The latter increased its membership to 
1,150, with fully paid up shares amounting 
to $150,000 and total shares subscribed to 
amounting to $210,000, and extended loans 
totaling $210,000 to 800 members during the 
year. The A. C. W. Credit Union had 
1,476 shareholders with $183,667 worth of 
‘shares on December 31, 1926 and during 
the year made 1,556 loans totaling $381,382 
to its members. 


_ The Headgear Workers’ Credit Union did 
hot suffer a single dollar’s loss during the 
year and was able to meet all loan demands 
of its members. A savings department was 
added at the end of the year paying interest 
at 5 per cent, and already savings deposited 
in the Credit Union amount to $10,000. The 
‘Credit Union had as a subsidiary the Head- 
gear Workers’ Co- operative Club, whose 
purpose is to promote cooperative enter- 
‘prises for the members. Among these ac- 
tivities are included educational work, ex- 
Change service for members who are sup- 
‘plied with checks to pay their bills in ex- 
‘Change for cash and without any charge, 


b NEARLY ALL DANISH 


Only 260 of Denmark’s 1,660 registered 
‘dairies are in the hands of individual own- 
| Shs, all the rest being cooperative dairies, 


z 


i 


7 


HM 


and mutual insurance under the group in- 
surance plan. The Club is now carefully 
considering cooperative housing as its next 
possible activity. 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Credit Union, organized in its present form 
on August 1, 1923, has had a rapid annual 
growth from 243 members with shares 
amounting to $6,565 on December 1, 1923, 
to its present membership (as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1926) of 1,476 shareholders with 
$183,667 worth of shares. Its main function 
is to make loans to its members, the ma- 
jority being made during the periods of un- 
employment in the clothing industry in be- 
tween seasons. They are paid back in 
weekly installments when the members re- 
sume work. The 1,556 loans made to mem- 
bers during 1926 varied in amounts from 
$10 to $2,000, about 90 percent being for 
small amounts. While the borrowers have, 
of course, to pay interest on their loans, a 
considerable proportion of this comes back 
to them in the form of dividends on their 
shares. In 1923 the Credit Union could 
pay its members only $165 in dividends, in 
1925 it paid $5,550, and the amount avail- 
able for dividends for 1926 is $10,014. In 
addition to their dividends, the members 
are now the collective owners of a reserve 
fund of $8,165 that has been built up and 
$3,500 in undivided profits. 


DAIRIES CO-OPERATIVE 


according to the Danish paper Tidende. 
1600 of the dairies produce butter for ex- 
port, and more than one-third of the butter 
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export trade is conducted by cooperative 
butter export associations established in 
various parts of the country. The British 
Cooperative Wholesale Society has estab- 
lishments in Denmark for the purpose of 
exporting Danish agricultural products to 
Britain. 
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weiccas 


Little DAILY efforts 
Little THOUGHTS released 


From all TRADE UNIONISTS 
Means membership INCREASE. 


CO-OPERATIVE HAS TRAVEL GUILD 


A Travel Guild is one of the features of 
the Royal Arsenal Cooperative Society in 
England. A tour of Corsica, with excursions 
in Southern France, and trips to Paris, 
to Switzerland and to Holland, with special 
visits to cooperative institutions there, are 
on the 1927 program of the guild, in addi- 


tion to excursions in England. The guild 
provides social opportunities for coopera- 
ors intending to make the tours to meet! 
and become acquainted with each other be- 
fore starting. 
The Cooperative Wholesale Society alo | 
has a travel department which arranaaa 
tours and excursions for cooperators. 
| 


| 


News of General Interest 


By J. A. P. Haydon 


The linking of Lake Ontario with Lake 
Hrie by artificial means, to overcome the 


or empty one of the locks will be only eight 
minutes. 


: 

Figa: i : 

THE NEW WELLAND SHIP CANAL | 
: 


obstacle of Niagara Falls, will be effected 
with the completion of the new Welland 
Ship Canal in 1930, at a cost to the Canadian 
people of approximately $115,000,000. 


This form of public ownership has not 
been subjected to the vicious attacks made 
upon publicly-owned railways by the anti- 
public ownership forces, due, no doubt, to 
the fact that “private enterprise” once un- 
dertook the task of building the canal down 
on the job. On November 30, 1824, the first 
sod was turned on the original canal, but 
some years later the canal was taken over 
by the government of Upper Canada (now 
Ontario) and it and the three subsequent 
canals including the one now under con- 
struction have since been owned and op- 
erated by the state—without a whimper 
from the champions of private ownership. 


The new canal is being constructed in the 
belief that one day in the not too distant 
future ocean liners will ply the waters 
between the head of the Lakes and the 
seven seas, relieved of the handicap of un- 

' loading and reloading, caused by such bar- 
riers as Niagara Falls and the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence River. 


By the new canal the distance between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario will be reduced 
to 25 miles and the number of locks from 
26 to 8. Of these, the three ascending the 
escarpment will be double locks in flight, 
by means of which boats ascend and de- 
scend at the same time. 

The time required to pass a vessel through 
one of the locks, which will be 829 feet 
long and 80 feet wide, will be about 35 min- 
utes, and the actual time necessary to fill 


The estimated time to pass a loaded ves-| 
sel from lake to lake will be eight hours, | 
as compared with fifteen to eighteen hours 
on the present canal, and in times of con- 
gested traffic several vessels of ordinary 
canal size may be passed through at one 
lockage. For the present twelve and a half. 
miles of the fifteen mile summit reach is 
being excavated to a depth of 261% feet, and 
in the other canal reaches the same depth| 
is being provided in rock excavation. The. 
remainder of the canal reaches will have) 
an initial depth of 25 feet. The canal struc- 
tures, though, will be sunk to 30 feet, so 
that the canal may be deepened at any 
future date without involving the pera 
nent works. 


The canal reaches will be 200 feet wide 
at the 25-foot depth, and the width at the 
water-line will be 310 feet. There will be 
21 bridges across the canal to carry exist: 
ing highways and roadways, as well as i 
eral bridges over pondages. 


Compared with the two great canals of 
the world—the Suez and the Panama—the 
Welland Ship Canal will stand out as a fine 
monument to Canadian engineering skill and 
enterprise, and, too, as one of the most com 
modious and best-equipped waterways. Somé 
comparative figures of the Welland Canal 
and the Panama—both lock canals, as dis: 
tinguished from the Suez, which requires 
no locks—are of interest: 

A 


Length of canal, Welland Ship Canal, 
miles, Panama 50 miles, from Atlantic 
Pacific; width of locks, Welland 80 f t. 
Panama 110 feet; length of locks, Wellané 
829 feet, Panama 1,000 feet; length of time 


as 


| to pass ships through entire canal, Panama 
slightly over nine hours’ from ocean to 
ocean, Welland eight hours from lake to 
| lake. 

_ Nine different sections constitute the tre- 
-mendous work of the new Welland Ship 
| 


Canal extending from Port Weller, three 
miles east of Part Dalhousie on Lake Onta- 
rio to Port Colborne on Lake Erie. 

One of the difficult jobs which confront 

the engineers in charge of this work is the 
straightening and tubing of the Chippewa 
Creek, or Welland River as it is sometimes 
| called, so that part of its watercourse will 
| _be carried under the canal. 
_ Six lines of tubing 22 feet in diameter, 
each 350 feet long, must be laid underneath 
‘section 6. A million square yards of earth 
“must be excavated in performing this huge 
job of carrying the river under the canal 
and two large hydraulic dredgres will be 
‘heeded. 

This one piece of work will cost $2,000,000, 
while another half million must be spent on 
straightening the river. At least two years 
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will be required for this work, as the ground 
is soft and treacherous. 

The total net expenditure on the new 
canal from its inception to the end of last 
year was $62,580,148.78. 


Most workers are familiar with the labor 
conditions which have prevailed on the con- 
struction of this “big ditch.” A strike oc- 
curred in 1914 which brought out machine 
guns, etc. Each minister of labor since the 
work began has been called upon to estab- 
lish fair conditions of labor, and it was only 
a few weeks ago that the present minister, 
Hon. Peter Heenan, conferred with the chief 
Canadian executive officers of the crafts in- 
volved in an effort to bring tranquillity for 
1927. However, as the work is being done 
by contractors instead of by day labor there 
is danger that his efforts will be nullified. 

It is expected that the new Welland Ship 
Canal will be completed and open for navi- 
gation by the summer of 1930, and when 
the St. Lawrence River is deepend vessels 
may be seen on the Great Lakes that now 
make Quebec their furthest inland port. 


IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE WHOSE OX IS GORED 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Filing of a suit by an 
Indianapolis youth to compel a state court 
to admit him to practice of law discloses an 
interesting parallel between the attitude of 
bar associations and the attitude of trade 
‘unions with regard to membership require- 
Ments, in the opinion of Thomas L. Hughes, 
‘secretary-treasurer of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Sta- 
blemen and Helpers of America. 


; 


_ “Wminent jurists have seen a dangerous 
‘threat against freedom of contract in the 
‘desire of trades unions to institute the so- 
called ‘closed shop,’”’ said Mr. Hughes. “And 
yet the bar associations of the land insist 
upon the ‘closed shop’ in their profession. 
In this Indiana suit the plaintiff quotes the 
state constitution which extends the right 
to practice law to any person of good moral 
character without restriction. The courts, 
however, have held that no person shall be 
admitted to the bar who has not first passed 
i examination as to his educational quali- 
Heations This examination is given by the 
ar association, which is a voluntary organi- 
tation and not an arm of the government. 
“TI do not question the practical common 
sense of the rule in this case. The public 
S entitled to some protection against unedu- 
tated and unqualified lawyers. Why, then, 
tamnot the legal mind play as fair with 


trades unionism? Isn’t the public entitled 
to the same sort of protection against un- 
trained and unqualified truck drivers, car- 
penters, plumbers and railroad men? And 
are not craftsmen, the same as lawyers, 
entitled to protection against price-cutting 
incompetents who would lower craft dignity 
and living standards? 


“In some ways, however, the stern stand- 
ards of conduct the world sets for trades 
unions has proven of advantage to them. Ac- 
cepted trades union philosophy is the fairest 
and most unselfish standard of ethics that 
society knows, partly because public opinion 
has compelled it to be so. The labor move- 
ment is building upon a sound foundation. 
In many trades, unionism is carrying on edu- 
cational work of great value to the public. 
Union leaders are committed to the princi- 
ple that by elevating craft standards, they 
will be elevating the lives and fortunes of 
their members. The charge of anti-social 
selfishness will scarcely lay against them. 

“All important groups in the social sys- 
tem are organized but not all of them dis- 
play unselfishness in their aims. Beyond a 
doubt the time will come when inconsis- 
tency of lawyers, brokers, bankers and mer- 
chants, who criticise trades unionism, will 
become so apparent that they will be 
laughed out of court.” 


STEAM RAILROAD MILEAGE 


| ae 250,000 miles of track are 
’wned by the steam railways of the United 
‘tates which show a larger total track mile- 
$e than the railroads of any other country. 
ver this trackage, the American lines are 
net hauling the heaviest freight traffic in 

eir history and they are accomplishing 


| 4 28 
| 


the task with a minimum of delay and con- 
fusion, the current records show. 

How the track mileage is distributed 
among the states is shown in the records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Texas 
has 16,134 miles of track and leads all ‘other 
states in mileage. The Texas trackage, how- 
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ever, serves a smaller number of persons 
per mile than of Illinois, which ranks sec- 
ond, has 12,037 miles of track. 


Pennsylvania ranks third with 11,385 
miles and Iowa fourth with 9,842 miles. Kan- 


sas’ comes close behind Iowa with a track 
mileage of 9,489. Many states have more 


PEONAGE IS PRAISED 


Washington.—President Green is informed 
by the Industrial Commission of Arizona 
that Porto Ricans who were lured to the 
cotton fields of that state write in glowing 
terms to Porto Rico of working conditions. 
in Arizona. The letters, which are declared 
“forced” and “misleading,” are published in 
Porto Rico. 

“Many of these Porto Ricans have said 
that one person cannot pick more than 70 
pounds of cotton per day,” the commission’s 
industrial agent writes. ‘After transporta- 
tion charges are deducted there is not 
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than 8,000 miles of track. Among these 
states are Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, Minne- 
sota and California. 

Florida has 5,373 miles of track although 
it suffered from congestion in recent months. 
The Florida trackage is, however, being in- 
creased faster than the official records can 
keep up to date on it. 


IN “FORCED” LETTERS 


enough left to support a family, especially 
since many children continue to be sick and 
need medical attention. 

“Another source of distress is that cotton 
growers do not employ Porto Ricans whose 
wives and children are not able to pick cot- 
ton. An impartial investigation has been re- 
quested by many of the Porto Ricans 
through me, and I feel that steps should be 
taken to secure this investigation immedi- 
ately and the Cotton Growers’ Association 
be compelled to send back those who wish 
to go.” 


DETROIT ANTI-UNION GROUP STRUNG BY FEARLESS JUDGE 


Detroit, Mich.—Judge Edward J. Jeffries 
of the Recorder’s Court maintained his repu- 
tation for fearlessness when he told the Citi- 
zen’s Committee of the Board of Commerce 
that it must not “poke its nose” into func- 
tions of public officials. 

It was the sharpest rebuff received by the 
Board of Commerce since these business 
men attempted, last fall, to tell churchmen 
that representatives of organized labor 
should not be permitted to speak in Detroit 
churches. 

Judge Jeffries’ ire was aroused when the 
case against a local trade union official was 
called. Two attorneys stepped before the 
judge. One said he represented the unionist, 
the other “the Citizen’s Committee of the 
Board of Commerce.” 

The judge glowered at the latter, 
asked: 

“Since when has it become necessary for 
the people of the State of Michigan to call 
upon the Board of Commerce for help in the 
trial of its cases? What’s the matter with 


and 


the staff of the prosecuting attorney? Is it 
supposed to be capable of taking care of 
the business of the people? 

“Since when,’ continued Judge Jeffries, 
“has the Board of Commerce assumed the 
right to poke its nose into the exclusive 
business of the State of Michigan? What 
right have you to appear in this case?” 

“IT am here in behalf of the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee of the Board of Commerce,” the at- 
torney replied meekly. 

“Well, you can tell your clients that they 
are not the People of the State of Michigan 
in this court. Your presence here is an in- 
sult. Now you had better act fast and fade 
out of the picture.” 

Turning to the prosecutor, the court said: 

“What is wrong with your office?’ Do you 
have to get help from the Board of Com- 
merce? Is the Board of Commerce running 
your office? Get around there in front, 
where you belong, in place of the attorney 
for the Board of Commerce, and take care 
of the business of the people.” 


EDISON AND FORD FAVOR FIVE-DAY WORK WEEK 


Greatest Inventor and Richest Man Back Labor View 


By International Labor News Service 


West Orange, N. J.—The five-day week is 
the only way to use up the immense pro- 
ductivity of modern industry was the most 
striking thing Thomas A. Edison wrote in 
answer to questions put to him here on his 
eightieth birthday. He is nearly deaf, so he 
had to write out his views while a hundred 
newspaper reporters and photographers 
waited for the world’s greatest inventor to 
finish. While he was busy at his old roll- 
top de&k, his friend, Henry Ford, the world’s 
only billionaire, was the target for queries. 


His practice of working his factories only 
five days a week has been put into effect 
in every nation where the Ford Company 
has plants. The great inventor and the, 
great mechanical genius support organized 
labor fully on the contention the five- day 
week must come soon. 

This is not the first time our foremost 
inventive intellects have predicted the day 
of little drudgery was near. Many years 
ago, Edison’s great contemporary, Charles 
P, Steinmetz, predicted not merely the five 

4 


lay week but the four-hour day. Giant 
yower, electricity, would do the work of 
aan’s hands then. Edison, the only one of 
he great inventive pioneers still living, 


ees the future world glowing in creative 
ffort and achievements of art and better 
iving than we have today. 


Sees Short Week Necessary. 


Just what Edison and Ford think of in- 
ustrial matters and world issues in which 
iwbor is primarily interested have been ob- 
ained by the International Labor News 
ervice. The questions put to Mr. Edison 
n these points and his answers follow: 
-Q.—Do you think the five-day week pos- 
ible generally, and desirable? A.—As the 
itroduction of automatic machinery be- 
omes general it will be compulsory to pre- 
ent over-production with all its evils. 
Q.—Doesn’t the machine age mean the 
eath of handiwork? A.—The machine age 
‘ill not interfere with the production of 
rts. 

Q.—Are the fine arts important to man- 
ind? A.—Very important. 

Q.—What do you think life will be like 
) years from now? A.—No man can pre- 
ict the reaction of a mass of people to a 
1anged condition. 


Predicts Higher Civilization. 


-Q.—Do you think man will go through the 
idustrial civilization to a higher civiliza- 
on, the age of arts? A.—yYes. 

-Q.—What do you conceive the human soul 
) be? A.—Man is not the unit of life. He 
as dead as granite. The unit consists of 
varms of billions of highly organized enti- 
es which live in the cells. I believe at 
mes when a man dies this swarm deserts 
te body—goes out into space, but keeps on, 


i 


vhile preaching the gospel of work, also 
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enters into another or last cycle of life, and 
is immortal. 

Q.—Do you think Bolshevism is a menace 
to the United States? A.—yYes, and to every 
other country. 


Thinks Democracy Works. 


Q.—Do you think democracy works? A.— 
Fairly well, where people are generally in- 
telligent. 

Q.—At what age do you intend to retire 
from active work? A.—A few days before 
the funeral. 

Q.—How does an idea for an invention 
occur to you? A.—I go at it by various 
methods. It would take too long to explain. 
A real new thing like a general idea, a 
beautiful melody, is pulled out of space, a 
fact which is inexplicable. 


Ford Sees Warless World. 


Henry Ford’s remarks were equally strik- 
ing. At one time he worked for Edison. 
Turning his mechanical genius loose on a 
self-propelling vehicle he has helped to 
transform locomotion and incidentally the 
world and amassed a billion dollars. 

“What do you consider the finest thing in 
life?” he was asked. 

“Well, I’ve got a job.” 

The possibility of future wars was men- 
tioned. He said: 

“IT don’t think there will be any future. 
wars. Those who cause wars will be ex- 
posed and things won’t be so pleasant with 
them.” 

“Still, there are four wars going on at 
present,” was Edison’s practical observation. 

Three of America’s greatest—Steinmetz, 
Hdison and Ford—are fully in accord with 
labor on the inevitability and necessity of 
the next great advance of the workers—the 
five-day week. ; 


'HURCHMEN BLAME RAIL MANAGERS FOR STRIKE ON WESTERN 
MARYLAND 


‘Washington Following a six-month in- 
ary, organized churchmen placed the 
ame for the Western Maryland Railway 
‘ike on the managers. 


|The report was made by representatives 
| the Research Department of the Federal 
buneil of Churches, the Social Action De- 
irtment of the National Catholic Welfare 
uncil and the Social Justice Commission 
‘ the Central Conference of American 
-ubbis. 

This is the first time the three religious 
‘oups have co-operated in such a venture. 
The Western Maryland, it was stated, is 
'e only Class 1 road which refused the 
‘jandard wage increase to enginemen and 
Temen. The strike vote was taken after 
Yo years of negotiation, which ended in a 
(adlock, 

The United States government, through 
's alien property custodian, holds for the 
®Srman bank some 70,000 shares of stock, 
fost of it common. John D. Rockefeller. 


t 
a: 


i ‘wal 


Jr., holds three-fourths of the first preferred 
stock. The two holdings are “over 25 per 
cent of the stock and 43 per cent of the 
total amount that was voted at the 1925 
stockholders’ meeting.” 


“The conflict is not between a wage set- 
tlement and bankruptcy,” the report stated, 
“but between a wage settlement and divi- 
dends on stock.’ The road was well able 
to pay the increase demanded, according to 
the report. 


“The strike was precipitated,” the church- 
men say, “by an order posted without warn- 
ing by the company requiring that all men 
who wished to remain in the service of the 
company must sign an individual agreement, 
which was, in effect, a non-union’ contract. 
Those who refused to sign were to be dis- 
missed from the service. Some of the men 
were discharged the day this order was 
posted. 


“The order was, in fact, a lockout order. 
A strike is the act of employes. A lockout 
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is the act of an employer. While the dis- 
tinction is not always clear, there seems to 
be no question about it in this case,” the 
report states. ‘The Western Maryland was 
locking out—refusing to permit to work— 
those of its employes in engine service who 
would not agree as individuals to work un- 
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der new conditions. As the Railroad Labor 
Board said later, ‘the company struck first, 
so to speak.’ If the present situation on the 
Western Maryland is called a strike, rather 
than a lockout, it was only because the men 
struck before the lockout order was made 
fully effective.” 


ACCIDENTS TO WORKERS INCREASE; DRASTIC PENALTIES ARE 
SUGGESTED 


Chicago.—We cannot rely entirely upon 
‘ employers to eliminate accidents because of 
the cost of workmen’s compensation,” de- 
clared John H. Walker, president of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, in a 
speech on “Accident Prevention.” 


“The cost of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance has been absorbed as a cost of pro- 
duction,” he said. “In the absence of scien- 
tific leadership for the prevention of acci- 
dents, employers continue to use their old 
methods. Consequently, workmen’s com- 
pensation of itself has not been as effective 
in reducing accidents as it was hoped it 
would be. Accidents have been occurring 
undiminished. With industry speeding up, 
there has probably been an increase of acci- 
dents in the period workmen’s compensa- 
tion has been in force, all of which means 
that we must find more adequate means of 
preventing accidents. 


“If a man operates an automobile and 
negligently runs into a man and causes his 
death, he is frequently prosecuted for man- 
slaughter. Is the employer, who negligently 
operates his factory or industrial plant, so 


that a person suffers a fatal injury, less 
culpable? 


“Why not try criminal prosecutions as a 
method of inducing the adoption of safety 
methods? Prosecute for manslaughter in 
fatal cases and mayhem in cases of perma- 
nent disability. Amend the compensation 
laws so as to provide double or triple com- 
pensation where the accident was caused by 
failure to comply with safety laws. Work 
toward the end of a state monopoly with 
rates classified according to accident ex- 
perience. That is, make compensation as 
expensive as possible for the one who has 
the accidents and the rate as low as pos- 
sible for the firm with safety devices. Make 
factory inspection and mine inspection 
largely technical work. Pitiless publicity 
for all firms. Publish each firm’s accident 
experience annually, making comparisons by 
industry. Tell the public who is having the 
accidents and who isn’t. As well, tell pros- 
pective workers where the safe places to 
work are. Refuse permission to do business 
to firms having accident rates above a max- 
imum determined.” 


AMERICA’S WEIRDEST RIVER AND VALLEY 
By Eliot Harris 


The Colorado River is very much in the 
public eye just now, and will remain so. 
A river that at one part of its course flows 
through a canyon more than a mile deep, 
and then is used to irrigate a valley lying 
below sea level, is always interesting. More- 
over, the big stream is a fruitful source of 
controversy. 

Arizona and California may settle their 
squabble about the division of the water 
and its benefits; but other problems can- 
not be dismissed so lightly. 

How about the squabble between the 
United States and Mexico—for this stream 
enters the sea in Mexican territory? How 
about the furious opposition of power in- 
terests to a publicly-owned power plant at 
the dam which must be built for the sake 
of flood control? No single act of. Congress 
will settle these matters. They will be 
with us for years. 

The Colorado is one of the most re- 
markable streams in the world. It is more 
than 1,700 miles long—two and a half times 
as long as the overrated Rhine. 


Its headwaters are in the high mountains 
of Colorado and Wyoming; on its way to 


the Gulf of California it touches or draws 
water from seven states, and has cut for 
itself the most stupendous series of gorges 
known. 


It is the most silt-laden stream on earth. 
The Nile carries only one part of solid mat- 
ter to each 1,900 parts of water, by weight; 
the Colorado carries one part of solid mat- 
ter to every 142 parts of water. Each year, 
it brings down from the hills mud enough 
to cover 100,000 acres of land a foot deep. 
This mud or silt is at the bottom of most of 
the trouble. 


A few thousand years ago, the Gulf of 
California extended a couple of hundred 
miles farther north than it does now; and 
the Colorado entered the gulf about 150 
miles south of the extreme end of salt 
water. Carrying this enormous mass of. 
mud, the river built a big dike clear across. 
the gulf, and then cut through the south 
side of that dike to the sea. is 


The tip of the gulf, getting no water from. 
the river, and in a country where the rain- 
fall is less than 3 inches per year, dried 

up—and that dried up gulf bed is the Im 


a ; 
: 
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perial Valley of California, whose lowest 
point is some 300 feet below sea level. 


_ This valley is one of the, world’s great 
natural hothouses. Some 400,000 acres are 
under cultivation there now, and as much 
‘more can be reclaimed. Water for irriga- 
tion comes from the Colorado; but a ridge 
of sandhills forces the ditch to take a 
roundabout course. It starts on the Ameri- 
can side of the line at Hanlon’s Heading, 
one mile from the boundary, crosses over 
into Mexico and continues on the Mexican 
side until ready to divide into two ditches, 
‘one on either side of the middle of the Im- 
perial Valley. 


To get permission to build this ditch on 
Mexican soil, the American irrigation dis- 
‘trict had to agree to give Mexico half the 
water that the canal carries. At present, 
Mexico is getting water for something over 
200,000 acres, and that, with the 400,000 in 
the Imperial Valley takes the entire low 
water flow of the stream. 


_ To water another acre in Mexico under 
present conditions, you must dry up an 
acre in California; if Mexico claims her 
half, 100,000 now fruitful acres in the Im- 
perial Valley must go back to desert, un- 
less relief is given in some way. 


_ Moreover, Mexican lands lie nearest the 
head of the ditch, and thus get the first 
whack at the water, so that in seasons of 
low flow, their crops may flourish while 
those of California are burning up. 

“There is one big trouble with the pres- 
ent situation. Stick a pin in it and go on 
to the next. 


The second big difficulty comes back to 

the original source of the trouble—the mud. 
For reasons too long to explain here, every 
Silt-bearing stream, when it reaches nearly 
level country and flows slowly, tends to 
build up its bed, so that in time it is run- 
ning on a ridge; and in a little more time, it 
breaks over. In ancient times, the Colo- 
rado did its breaking over to the south, 
toward the gulf. For nearly 20 years, it has 
preferred breaking over to the north, to- 
ward the Imperial Valley. 
_ It flooded the lower part of that valley 
in 1905, making the Salton Sea, a lake 
which still covers once fine farms 40 feet 
deep. It has tried the same trick several 
times since, and no local works can be sure 
of holding it. 


The flow of the stream varies from 1,300 
cubic feet per second at low water to 200,- 
100 cubic feet per second in flood; and the 
silt of that old, filled-in gulf melts like 
sugar under the current. Here is Trouble 
No. 2. Mark it and go on. 

_ The only safety for Imperial Valley, with 
30,000 inhabitants and $60,000,000 worth of 
~roperty, lies in a dam somewhere up the 
‘iver to catch the silt and regulate the 
stream flow, storing up flood waters for 
‘he dry season, and the excessive floods of 
wet years for other years when snowfall at 


i 
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the sources of the river is light. 


Sites for such a dam are found in the 
Boulder Canon and Black Canon, where the 
river forms the boundary between Arizona 
and Nevada. The plan for a dam in that 
region is known as the Boulder Canon 
project. 


The dam will be 550 feet high, it will 
store 26,000,000 acre feet of water—which 
means enough to cover that many acres a 
foot deep. 


Silt carried by the river will drop in 
the artificial lake back of the dam, and so 
large is this lake that it will take the river 
300 years to fill it with mud: The river 
thus regulated will irrigate nearly 4,000,000 
acres of land, abolish all danger of floods, 
and develop at the same time 550,000 horse 
power, available any hour of the day or 
night, every day in the year. 


And here comes Trouble No. 3. 


For the power interests are determined 
that Uncle Sam shall not develop that 
power, and they have strong influence in 
Congress and in the administration. They 
have massed their batteries, and are shell- 
ing every move that looks to public con- 
struction and management, and no single 
pronouncement of Congress will turn them 
aside. They have raised the cry that the 
“government must not go into business.” 


This cry is utterly dishonest. The men 
who raise it admit that the government 
must build works for flood control and the 
incidental irrigation. But the government 
is in business the moment that it hires a 
workman or buys a sack of cement. 


The real demand is that “the government 
shall not go into any profitable business.” 
In the present plight of agriculture, flood 
control and irrigation works will pay for 
themselves slowly, if at all. Therefore, it 
is all right for Uncle Sam to build flood con- 
trol and irrigation works. But power de- 
veloped at the dam needed to control floods 
will return the entire cost of the enter- 
prise in 25 years, according to engineering 
reports, and be a source of almost unmixed 
profit thereafter. 


Therefore, the power rights must be 
turned over to “private enterprize’—which 
isn’t enterprising enough to stake a dollar 
on any but a sure thing game. 


Not until some corporation comes for- 
ward to handle the entire project will there 
be the faintest merit in this “keep the 
government out of business” talk. The gov- 
ernment must go into business. The only 
question is whether Uncle Sam can be bam- 
boozled into contenting himself with the 
skim milk and letting “private enterprise” 
get away with the cream. 


This problem can be solved aright only 
by the pressure of an alert and determined 
public opinion. The power interests will 
not accept any rebuff as final, and the peo- 
ple must be equally persistent. ‘Trouble 
No. 3 will be with us until Uncle Sam is 
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turning on the juice at Boulder Canon, and 
collecting money on it. 

With the Boulder Dam built, the strictly 
physical difficulties are solved automatical- 
ly. With the project under public owner- 
ship and control, the schemes of the power 
interests to turn public resources into pri- 
‘vate profit will be balked. But the inter- 
national difficulty will remain. 

A million acres in Mexico can be irri- 
gated from the Colorado. Three-quarters of 
this land is owned by American capitalists, 
and they are developing it rapidly—with 
native peon labor and imported Chinese 
coolie labor. So long as water for the 
Imperial Valley is carried through Mexico, 
these lands on the Mexican side can claim 
acre for acre with the United States. 

Therefore, the Boulder Canon project in- 
cludes an All-America canal, which will 
cost something over $30,000,000. With this 
built, we should be obliged to supply water 
on the Mexican side only to the land ac- 
tually developed. 


LABOR WOULD ANNUL 


The executive council of the New York 
State Federation of Labor favors an amend- 
ment to the state labor laws that would 
overcome the effect upon it of the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in an- 
nulling the Oklahoma prevailing-rate-of- 
wages law. Attorney General Ottinger has 
ruled that the decision adversely affects the 
New York law. 


The law would provide a plan for ascer- 
taining “prevailing wages” and includes an 
automatic penalty for violation, and guaran- 
teed recovery by employes of the differ- 
ence between wages paid the legal rate of 
public work. 

- In the Oklahoma case the Supreme Court 
ruled that the term “current rate of wages” 
is not explicit, and that criminal proceedings 
must be based on specific charges of wrong- 


a 

The quicker our government serves not 
ice on Mexico that she can have water only 
up to 400,000 acres—to match the present 
development on our side of the line—the 
better. i 


All the water in the Colorado falls on our 
side of the line. Wecertainly have the best 
right to the use of it, unless and until we 
contract away that right. We must keep 
our agreement—but we can and should give 
notice that it will not be extended to “_ 
anything else. 


Better still, it would be if by pitch F | 
lease, we could get the delta of the Colo- 
rado ‘and if possible the whole peninsula of 
Lower California into Uncle Sam’s hands, 
We could have had it for the asking at the 
close of the Mexican war. There have been 
times since when probably we could have 
secured it at a reasonable price, but our, 
own government never knows enough soon 
enough; and the chance is not likely , 
come again. 


COURT’S WAGE RULE 


doing. The court cited varying wage | 
paid in the vicinity in which the offending 
contractor operated. 


“To construe the phrase ‘current rate of 
wages’ aS meaning either the lowest rate 
or the highest rate or any intermediate rate 
or, if it were possible to determine the vari- 
ous factors to be considered, an average Of 
all rates, would be as likely to defeat the 
purpose of the legislature as to promote it,” 
the court said. | 

The court also objected to the terms 
“neighborhood” and “locality” in which ae 
law was to operate. 


“Both terms are elastic and, depenaamt 
upon circumstances, may be equally satis, 
fied by areas measured by rods or by miles.” 
the court said.—A. F. of L. News Service. _ 


SEAMAN’S LAW ANNULLED CLASS LEGISLATION 


Washington.—The La Follette seamen’s 
law is not “class legislation”; it repealed 
the imprisonment feature of the master and 
servant law as applied to seamen 50 years 
after it had been applied to everybody else, 
said Andrew Furuseth, president of the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union, writing to the 
Wall Street Journal. 

That newspaper recently declared in a 
leading editorial: “Only politics, as repre- 
sented in class legislation, like the La Fol- 
lette seamen’s law, will long keep unionism 
alive.” In his letter, the trade unionist 
called attention to the leading provisions 
of the seamen’s law. 


“Under treaties between the United States © 


and some 30 other nations,” he said, “it was 
mutually agreed that seamen who broke 
their contract to labor, while the vessel 
was in a safe harbor, were to be pursued 
from state to state, arrested, detained and 


surrendered back to those to whom they 
owed service or labor. This was done 50. 
years after the fugitive slave law had been 
abolished in the United States. Is this class 
legislation? | 

“American vessels doing about 8 perunnt 
of the world’s carrying trade had a yearly 
average of 37 cases of sctirvy and berri- 
berri for more than 20 years prior to the 
passage of the seamen’s act. England, doing 
6714 percent of the world’s carrying trade, 
had a yearly average of 60 cases of scurvy 
and berri-berri. The new English scale 0 
provisions was adopted in 1906. The present 
scale for American vessels was adopted in 
1898, and was amended and completed | in 
1915 in the seamen’s act. Scurvy and berr! 
berri have disappeared from under thos¢ 
flags since the passage of those laws. I 
that class legislation? 

“The American ship was known as 
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‘blood tub of.the ocean.’ There was more 
brutality, more maiming, beating and 
wounding in the 8 percent. of the world’s 
carrying trade, controlled by America, than 
in the 6714 percent controlled by Great Brit- 
ain. Was the abolition of that condition in 
American vessels class legislation? 


“American ships were permitted to go to 
sea with men, none of whom, exclusive of 
licensed officers, had ever been to sea be- 
fore. The seamen’s act, in the interest of 
the traveling public, took the provisions of 
foreign nations as to skill and made them 
applicable to American vessels and all other 
vessels leaving ports of the United States. 
Is this class legislation? 


“The seaman, naturally, had to be fed, but 
he was compelled to carry his own mess gear 
—spoon, knife, fork, plate and drinking cup. 
Under the new law these are~-furnished. 
They are furnished to everyone else, prison- 
ers included. The seaman was the last to 
get them. Is this class legislation? 


“Every nation has some provision speci- 
fying the space in which the seaman was 
to live, eat and sleep when off duty. There 
was no such American law, except that the 
vessel owner was exempt from paying ton- 
mage tax on the space, six feet high, six 
feet long and two feet wide per man—high 
snough to stand in, long enough to lay 
down in and wide enough for a man’s shoul- 
Jers. This was expressed by Senator Gallin- 
ger as ‘a little too large for a coffin, not 
large enough for a grave.’ The seamen’s 
ict took the average space alloted to sea- 
men on foreign vessels and made it applica- 
ble to seamen on American vessels. Is this 
glass legislation? 
| “The La Follette act provides for safety 
to the traveling public on American vessels 
leaving the United States and made the 


| 


1 
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same laws applicable to foreign vessels leav- . 
ing the United States. Is this class legisla- 
tion? yr oe 

“The ship owners. have disregarded every 
phase of the seamen’s act until compelled 
by the courts to obey. This only applies 
to those parts of the act where the seamen 
themselves have an opportunity to go to the 
courts for redress. In this the ship owners 
have been aided and abetted by the govern- 
ment departments and by the Shipping 
Board.” 


COMPANY “UNION” LEADS WAGE CUT. 


Denver.—Forced to meet the low wage 
scale agreed to by Rockefeller’s Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company “union,” miners em- 
ployed at Crested Butte, suspended work. 


The Rockefeller “union” leads in wage cut- 
ting. Recently the State Industrial Commis- 
sion allowed a cut in wages to meet a 
freight rate increase at the instigation of the 
Fuel and Iron Company. Later the freight 
rate was reduced, but the wages were not 
restored. 


BASIC EIGHT-HOUR DAY IS URGED BY 
RATHBONE 


Washington.—The government should de- 
clare for the basic eight-hour day, said Con- 
sressman Rathbone of Illinois at a commit- 
tee hearing on his bill that will improve 
working conditions for employes in the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture. The bill provides for time and 
one-half over eight hours. 


“The principle involved in this bill is im- 
portant,” said Congressman Rathbone. “The 
government should lead in social progress. 
The long work day has no place in the 
economic life of America.” 


Compilation of Labor News 


OMAHA’S MUNICIPAL ICE PLANT. 
“By Judson King. 


| 

| 
| _ Senator Howell of Nebraska is one 
_ of the few men in public life who is a 
civil engineer by profession. That ex- 
plains his faculty for getting things 
done for turning wishes into facts. 
- Before he came to the United States 
- Senate, he was manager of Omaha’s 
water and light plants. Ice companies 
of that city were holding up consum- 
ers, as usual. Howell set out to stop 
the holdup. Being an engineer first 
| and a lawyer a long time afterward, he 
took the grimly practical method of 
: providing public competition for the 
private ice monopoly. Judson King 
_ tells how the deal works. 


Omaha, Nebraska, is the daly city in the 
United States which operates municipally- 
owned “Jitney” Ice Stations. A “Jitney,” I 
may explain, is a little ice house conveni- 
ently located in a residential section of a 
city where the people can buy ice cheap and 
in small duane on the cash and carry 
system, 


Municipal ice in Pseayeae is sold at the rate 
of 30 cents a hundred pounds, as against 
60 cents to $1 charged by private com- 
panies in most cities. Sixty cents was the 
rate in Omaha before: the coming of the 
“Jitney.” 


Most of the ice is sold in five cent chunks 
—hence the popular designation. And a 
good sized chunk it is—I bought one for 
the refrigerator on the running board of my 
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automobile last summer as big as the pieces | 


I pay 10, 15 and 20 cents for elsewhere. 


There are now fifty-six of these little 
stations scattered all over Omaha, but lo- 
cated chiefly in the poorer working class 
districts. 


It is an interesting sight of a morning to 
watch the lines of men, women and children 
coming to these stations to get a nickel’s or 
dime’s worth of ice—enough for a day. They 
come with carts, ice tongs, newspapers, boxes 
and baby carriages—any sort of transpor- 
tation they happen to possess. 


It is revealing, pathetic and at times hu- 
morous as, for example, to watch a young 
mother starting home with a piece of ice in 
one end of a baby cab and her baby in the 
other. 


Do not smile at small things. The aggre- 
gate business done by these jitney stations 
annually is something tremendous. Last 
year, for example, Omaha’s municipal ice 
plant sold nearly 66,000 tons of ice. Its 
gross income was close to $300,000, with a 
net profit of more than $60,000. The plant 
has an investment value of $567,000. 


Mr. T. A. Leisen, general manager of the 
water, gas and ice plants—all owned and 
operated by the city—showed me the books 
and the balances, all of which prove that 
these enterprises are being run on strictly 
business lines without “politics.” They are 
in sound financial condition, while at the 
same time serving the public needs and sav- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 
consumers. 


Mr. W. J. Barber, assistant to Mr. Leisen, 
took me out to see the ice plant and stations 
and explained the work to me. Also he re- 
lated the history of the plant and the fight 
to install and carry it on in the face of 
opposition from private business. He could 
well do so, for he was the man selected by 
former general manager Robert B. Howell, 
now United States Senator from Nebraska, 
to do the work. 


Among the functions which modern cities 
have been forced to assume to protect and 
promote the health and welfare of the peo- 
ple, none is more interesting than this ice 
business. Functions, I mean, which private 
business will not undertake. | 


If this article should fall under the eye of 


TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS 


ARGENTINA. 

Night Work in Bakeries—The President 
of Argentina has issued an executive de- 
cree putting into effect Law No. 11338, 
which prohibits work in bakeries between 
the hours of 9 p. m. and 5 a. m. 

FRANCE. 

_ Half Time—With a reduction in the de- 
mand for machine-made laces, a few fac- 
tories are said to be working on half-time. 
IRELAND. 

Increased Employment—A recent official 


any charitable person, or any women’s club 
leader seeking “the uplift of the poor,” or 
any ambitious young statesman on the look- 
out for an issue, let him note the story, in 


brief, of how Senator Howell did this thing 


long before he ever thought of being Sen-— 
ator; for Howell is an engineer, humani-— 
tarian and constructive social genius rather 
than a politician. ) 
As manager of the water and gas plants, 
Howell came closely in contact with the peo- 
ple and perceived the crying need for cheap 
ice. The private companies were then sell- 
ing at 60 cents per 100 pounds delivered. 
He investigated, found how cheaply ice 
can be made in large quantities and in 1918 
had a bill introduced in the legislature per- 
mitting the city to make and distribute ice. — 
The fight was bitter. The vote was to be 
close. A most humorous “bull” by a Scan- 
dinavian member, ardent friend of the idea, 
saved the day. At the end of’a long speech, — 
he cried out: “Members, you must wote for — 
des bill and help de liddle mudders of de 
poor have de cheap ice to keep milk warm 
for deir babies.” A roar of laughter fol- 
lowed and the boys “woted” for the babies. 


So Howell got his bill, borrowed $200,000 
from the Water Department, built an ice 
plant and eight jitney stations and started 
in selling ice at 30 cents per hundred in 
5-cent chunks, if desired. 


The private companies dropped their 
price to 50 cents per hundred, delivered, 
and went on selling ice to the better-to-do 
folks who can afford to have their ice put 
in the box from the wagon. | 


The jitneys prospered. The people flocked 
to them. Howell found at the end of the 
first year he had not only rendered a great 
service, but was making money. More jit- 
neys were built. A new ice plant was con- 
structed to meet the growing demand. Still | 
it grew, till today there are 56 stations, a | 
modern electrified plant and two gigantic 
storage buildings where ice, made in the 
winter, is stored for use in the rush demand . 
of hot summer months. All this has been . 
paid for out of earnings so that the plant 
stands practically debt free. The people who | 
are its patrons have the consciousness of not — 
being patrons of charity, but partners in al 
enterprise of their own, run on sound busi- | 
ness principles. 


ts 
} 


return of facts and figures relating to em — 
ployment in the industries protected by the 
tariff appears to indicate a fair amount of — 
expansion in Irish manufacturing, and that — 
employment in these industries has in | 
creased by 9,080 since 1922. 


SWEDEN. | 

Lost Working Days—A recent issue of | 
the “Sociala Medde Landen,’ a monthly — 
periodical published by the Royal Swedish 
Board for Social Work, contains an article © 
stating that the total number of working 
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days lost, 1915 to 1925, 
30,351,070. 


is estimated at 


CUBA 
Immigration Regulations—The Gaceta Of- 
ficial recently printed a decree which pro- 
vides for a more strict enforcement of pres- 
ent regulations regarding the entrance of 
Chinese immigrants into Cuba. 


DENMARK. 


_ Unemployment — Unemployment in Den- 
mark showed a considerable increase at the 
close of the year. The December total of 
unemployed persons was 93,000 as compared 
with 62,889 at the close of the previous 
month. 


ENGLAND 
Lead Paint Act—The bill empowering the 
British Secretary of State for Home Af.- 
fairs to regulate the use of lead in paints, 
with the object of safeguarding the health 


BOOTLEGGING OF SEAMEN 


_ Washington.—The Senate has approved 
the King Bill, which will stop bootlegging 
of immigrants and smuggling Orientals to 
‘this country by shipping interests. 

: It is customary for vessels sailing to 
American ports to employ more seamen than 
necessary. The surplus is lost in the large 
‘American port cities. The King law pro- 
vides that on departing from an American 
‘port if a vessel fails to carry the same num- 
ber of seamen carried on arrival, clearance 
‘papers will be denied. - 

_. Persons classed as seamen, and who, on 
examination, are found not to be seamen, 
shall be considered aliens and subject to 
the immigration law. If found inadmissable 
under that law the alien shall be deported 
“on a vessel other than that by which 
brought, at the expense of the vessel by 
which brought, and the vessel by which 
brought shall not be granted clearance until 
such expenses are paid or their payment 
satisfactorily guaranteed.” 

€ Vessel owners and those engaged in the 


A 


 Denver.—Judge Julian Moore has refused 
to order the Building Trades Council to de- 
sist from its opposition to a non-union con- 
tractor. 


_ Union carpenters refused to work with 
unorganized carpenters, and the contractor 
‘sued for an injunction and $100,000 damages. 


‘The court made short work of the case. 
After the plaintiff’s attorney presented the 
usual Citizen’s Alliance plea, Judge Moore 
Tendered his decision without calling upon 
the defendants. 

_ “A man has the right to work or quit 
‘work at any time, in his own determina- 
tion,” the court said. “An organization has 
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of painters, received the Royal sanction and 
went into effect on January 1, 1927. 


GERMANY 
Boot and Shoe Industry—The minimum 
wage difficulties in the German boot and 
shoe industry have reached an acute stage, 
with the notification of 8,000 workers that 
their services may be terminated. In all, 
25,000 workers may eventually be affected. 


PANAMA. 

Immigration and Employment Laws—Re- 
consideration by the Panama National As: 
sembly of that part of Article I of Law 6, 
of 1926, which requires that 75 percent of 
the employees of every industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise in the Republic shall be 
citizens of Panama; also certain portions 
of Law 13, of 1926, relating to immigration, 
is taking place with the probability of modi- 
fication by the Assembly at its present 
session. 


IS OPPOSED BY SENATORS 


traffic of Orientals opposed the bill, but dis- 
cussion of the methods employed by the 
bootleggers revealed their purpose. With 
the cost placed on vessel owners of return- 
ing aliens alleged to be seamen they will 
be careful to ship only compettent seamen 
and will arrive with no greater number than 
which they will depart from American ports. 

The King Bill has been urged by the 
International Seamen’s Union for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

“American ship owners,” said Andrew Fur- 
useth, president of the International Union, 
“opposed the King Bill, ostensibly speaking 
for themselves. As soon as the bill passed 
the Senate, foreign ship owners became 
busy in their opposition in the House. This 
proves that the American ship owners were 
speaking for the foreign ship owners. 

“The bill will not apply to an American 
ship owner who signs his crew in a conti- 
nental port of the United States. This fact 
should make it easy for anyone to locate 
the real opposition to this measure. 


LABOR’S STRIKE RIGHT IS BEYOND COURT RULE 


the right to order its members to work or 
quit work, as it sees fit, so long as, in the 
execution of such order, there is no dis- 
turbance created or any law violated. 

“A man has a right to belong to a union, 
or not to belong to a union, as he sees fit. 
If he joins a union he adopts their rules and 
regulations and agrees to abide by the deci- 
sions of the organization. 

“The evidence in this case tends to show 
that the organization affiliated with the de- 
fendants’ Building Trades Council refused 
to permit their members to work on this 
particular building, and that in so far as it 
goes the defendants had a right to do what 
was done.” 
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FORMER FOES OF BLOCS IN CONGRESS CHANGE FRONT TO SERVE - 
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THEIR ENDS 


Washington.—Blocs in the National Con- 
gress, which were condemned a few months 
ago, are now favored by former opponents 
of this system. 

The McNary-Haugen Farm Bill and the 
Pepper- McFadden Banking’ Bill have 
smashed party lines, and members of Con- 
gress who would frighten the people with 
the disappearance of party lines through the 
bloc system are using this method. 

The reason, of course, is that the bloc 
system will help them. When the “shoe 
was on the other foot” they opposed it. 

Political observers agree that the present 
tendency will result in further weakening 
of the party spirit and discipline, and will 
go a long ways toward developing a strong- 
er non-partisan sentiment throughout the 
country. 

On both the farm bill and the banking 
bill, members of Congress have generally 
divided on economic lines. 

The banking bill would permit Federal 
banks to open branches and indefinitely ex- 
tend the Federal Rerserve Board charter 
eight years before it expires. Opponents 
claim this will entrench members of the 
Federal banking system in their control of 
governmental and private finance. 

In a three-hour attack on the bill, Senator 
Wheeler declared that a banking lobby is 


SLOGAN OF BRITISH MINERS 


London, England.—At a conference in this 
city, British trade union executives indorsed 
the General Council of the British Trade 
Union Congress in calling off the national 
strike of May 4-12 last. Excepting the min- 
ers, the vote was practically unanimous in 
declaring that slogan worship is not strategy 
when a strike settlement is involved. 

The General Council’s report, distributed 
before the meeting convened, covered every 
phase of the mine dispute, starting from 
1925, and included the nine-day general sus- 
pension last May. 

The report was the first utterance of the 
council on this subject. Rather than risk 
injury to the miners’ strike or hamper the 
collection of funds to relieve suffering, mem- 
bers of the council have remained silent 
under a whirlwind of abuse by revolution- 
ists who charged “sell out.” 

The report cites records to prove that if 
the council’s advice were followed the min- 
ers would have a basis to work out a set- 
tlement. Instead, miners executives refused 
every compromise and declined to make any 
counter proposal. They insisted on “not a 
penny off the pay, not a minute off the day.” 
They held to this slogan, but were eventual- 
ly forced back to the mines, with an eight- 
hour day, instead of seven, lower wages and 
disorganized ranks. 

Government Forced Big Strike. 
The miners turned over negotiations to 


supporting the bill and that there is as 
much need for newspapers to demand that 
President Coolidge veto it as the farm re- 
lief measure. 


“In my judgment,” Gamntioe Wheeler said, | 


“20 per cent of the Senators have not read 
this bill. There is no need to jam through 


this legislation in the closing hours of this 


session when it is not understood by the 
people, the nation and the Senate, and not 
even by the members of the committee who 
reported it out. 

“There has been a great deal said about 
the members of the farm bloc, but to say 
anything about the members of the banking 
bloc is lese majesty. I don’t say that the 
Federal Reserve Board is all bad, but why 
is an effort being made now, eight years 
before its present charter expires, to pass 
this bill? 

“There has been tremendous pressure for 
this bill. Little bankers who are against 
it because they are afraid it will put them 
out of business have been made to change 


their minds for fear of being disciplined. 


The pressure which has made men who de- 


nounced it before change their minds has — 


also shifted sentiment in the newspapers. 
If Andrew Jackson could hear some of the 
things that are being said now he would 
turn over in his grave.” 


BRINGS DISASTER TO LABOR 


the council when that body was given wide 


strike powers by trade union executives at | 


a conference in this city last April. The 
council opened negotiations with the gov- 
ernment. 
when printers on the Daily Mail suspended 
work because of vicious editorial attacks on 
the trade union movement. That'strike was 
disavowed by every union executive, but the 
government insisted that the flare-up was 
“a challenge to the constitution,” and broke 
off negotiations with the General Council. 
The national strike call followed. 

This order was unusual in trade union his- 
tory, in that its primary.purpose was to 
force the government to resume peace nego- 
tiations. 

Government Changes Front. 

The response to the strike call, together 
with the workers’ discipline, surprised the 
government. Premier Baldwin then an- 
nounced his willingness to confer, but not 
while the strike was on. 

When one recalls the strike cause, the 
Baldwin statement was a clear-cut victory 
for the workers. The General Council, how- 
ever, refused to end the suspension until 
understandings were reached. 

The deadlock was broken through the 
good offices of Sir Herbet Samuel, former 
chairman of the Royal Coal Commission, — 


that had favored a reorganization of the in- : 


dustry and opposed any change in the seven- 


Then the unexpected happened 


organize the coal industry; 
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hour day. Sir Santas prepared a short sum- 


mary of the coal commission’s lengthy re- 
port and suggested that this be accepted by 


the government and the General Council as 


a basis to evolve a settlement. 


Council Accepts Peace Plan. 


The summary is known as the Samuel 
Memorandum. It recommended a govern- 
ment board, with workers included, to re- 
workers who 
are displaced shall be aided by the govern- 
ment; the government shall hasten the con- 
struction of new houses for transferred 
workers; no new. miners shall be recruited 
while unemployed miners are available; the 
coal subsidy shall be renewed pending reor- 
ganization; wage agreements should fix rea- 
sonable figures, and “any wage agreement 
should not adversely affect in any way the 


“wages of the lowest paid men.” 


The Samuel Memorandum was accepted 
by the General Council as a working basis. 


As Premier Baldwin was committed to “no 


plan by rejecting the memorandum. 


negotiation while the national strike is on,” 
he was not asked to officially accept the 
memorandum. His declaration carried the 
inference that he would negotiate if the 
strike were called off. Strong unofficial 
hints also reached the General Council that 
the premier was delighted with the mem- 
orandum as a way out. 


Miners Stick to Slogan. 


The miners’ executives wrecked the peace 
It was 
based on compromise and angered those 


_who sany “Not a penny off the pay, not a 
minute on the day.” 


The General Council found itself against 


“the proverbial stone wall. Millions of work- 


| 


ers went on strike to compel a resumption 
of negotiations. This was secured, but the 
miners not only refused to confer on any 
basis of compromise, but declined to sub- 


mit any counter proposal. 


| 


The council then unanimously agreed 
“that in the circumstances they were not 


_ justified in continuing the sacrifies and risks 


of the sympathetic strike.” 


a 


“The acceptance of the Samuel Memor- 
andum by the miners,” the General Council 
Said in its report, ‘“‘would have thrown upon 
the government and the mine owners the 
responsibility for any continuance of the 
deadlock, a policy on their part which would 


have to be opposed by public opinion. By 
their action in turning down the Samuel 
_Memorandum, despite its adoption by the 


General Council; the miners’ executive defi- 


. nitely rejected the Royal Commission’s re- 
_ port as basis for settlement, and so gave the 


government and the mine owners an excuse 
for evading their obligation in regard to it. 


“The council was satisfied that, however 
long they continued the strike, they would 
‘still be in the same position so far as the 
attitude of the miners’ executive was con- 
cerned, and consequently the council was 


oeaiied 
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not justified in permitting the unions to 
continue the sacrifice for another day.” 


Council Not Frightened. 


The council ridiculed the charge that they 

were frightened by claims that they would 
be arrested for conspiracy and that the 
trade unions would be dissolved by an act 
of Parliament if the strike continued. 

“The strike was terminated,” the report 
states, “for one sufficient reason only, name- 
ly, that in view of the attitude of the Min- 
ers’ Federation its continuance would have 
rendered its purpose futile.” 


LOBBYISTS OPPOSED BY 

GOVERNOR 

Lansing, Mich.—The practice of employ- 
ers using paid lobbyists at the state capitol, 
instead of themselves appearing, was scored 
by Governor Green in his first message to . 
the legislature. 


“These lobbyists,” said Governor Green, 
“hang around the legislature, meddle in 
things in which they have no personal in- 
terest, and generally create an unwholesome 
atmosphere. If some of the more notorious 
lobbyists put in an appearance I will call 
your attention to them by name,” 


One of the lobbyists that aroused the 
Governor’s ire is John Lovett, so-called 
“manager” of the Michigan Manufacturers’ 
Association. Prior to his inauguration, the 
governor declared before a meeting of these 
manufacturers that he did not believe 
Lovett represented their views when he said 
$14 a week was sufficient compensation for 
a disabled workman. 


EMPLOYERS’ 


FAVOR STATE FUND FOR COMPENSA- 
TION 

Albany, N. Y.—A joint bill providing for 
a State monopoly of workmen’s compensa- 
tion by the creation of a state fund, has 
been introduced by Senator Downing and 
Assemblyman Hackenberg. The measure is 
supported by Governor Smith and the New 
York State Federation of Labor. Similar 
bills introduced at other sessions of the 
general assembly have been defeated. 


The bill provides that private insurance 
companies shall be eliminated from the field 
of industrial casualty insurance. Repre- 
sentatives of organized labor maintain the 
method is successful in Ohio where private 
concerns have been driven out of the state. 

“Our bill represents one of the most 
fundamental and perhaps the most impor- 
tant demand of organized labor,’ said a 
joint statement by the introducers. “If com- 
pensation is to be effective as a special 
agency, it-must necessarily become bad as a 
business. Private insurance companies 
thwart its development for business reasons, 
and the result is that we miss the real pur- 
pose of workmen’s compensation. A state 
monopoly will make it a social agency. At 
present it is a competitive business run for 
a desire for profits.” 
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ANALYSIS OF IMMIGRATION STATISTICS 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, says: Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, a total of 496,106 aliens was admitted 
and 227,755 departed, resulting in an in- 
crease of 268,351 in the alien population of 
the United States. This is against a net 
gain in the alien population of the country 
of 232,945 in the preceding fiscal year, 
when 458,435 aliens were admitted and 
225,490 departed. 


Of the 496,106 aliens admitted in the last 
fiscal year, 304,488 were immigrants or 
newcomers for permanent residence and 
191,618 were nonimmigrants returning from 
a short stay abroad or coming for a visit to 
this country. Two-thirds, or 150,763, of the 
aliens departed this year were nonemi- 
grants who were either here on a visit or 
intent to return after a temporary sojourn 
in a foreign country. The remaining 76,992 
aliens leaving during the year were emi- 
erants intending to make their future 
permanent residence abroad. 

About three-fourths of the present-day 
immigrant aliens are in the prime of life— 
16 to 44 years old. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, 16 out of every 100 
were under 16 years of age and only 9 out 
of every 100 were 45 years and over. While 
the immigrant aliens coming in during the 
same period’ were about equally divided by 
sex, the. present outward movement of emi- 
grant aliens is largely one of males, the men 
exceeding the women by nearly three to 
one. 

Of the 76,992 emigrant aliens departed 
during the year, 75.3 percent, or 57,986, 
were from 16 to 44 years of age and 20.3 
percent were 45 years and over, while only 
4.4 percent were children under 16 years 
old. More than 65 percent, or 50,701, of the 
total emigrants reporting length of resi- 
dence had been here not over five years 
and 77 percent, or 59,046, had resided here 
not over 10 years. 

Common laborers predominate among the 
outgoing aliens. Three-fifths or 33,107, of 
the total emigrants leaving the country 
during’ the last fiscal year and reporting 
occupations were of this class. Skilled 
workers ranked second among those having 
an occupational status, and servants are 
third in number. 

Aliens debarred from entering the United 
States during the year numbered 20,550, 
comprising 14,573 males and 5,977 females. 
Nearly 86 percent, or 17,563, of these were 
turned back at the international land boun- 
daries, 15,808 from Canada, and 1,755 from 
Mexico. The other 2,987 aliens debarred 
during this period were rejected at the sea- 
ports, being principally stowaways and sea- 
men seeking permanent admission to the 
United. States without first obtaining visas 
from American consuls. 

The number of aliens deported from the 
United States after landing reached a total 
of 10,904 during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926. This is the largest number ever 


deported during any one year, and. is an in- 
crease of 1,409 over the preceding fiscal 
year and 4,495 over the fiscal. year of 1924, 
when 9,495 and 6,409, respectively, were de- 
ported. Deportees during the fiscal year 
1926 were sent to nearly every part of the 
world. Europe, with 5,088, received the 
largest number; 2,588 went to Mexico; 2,102 
to Canada and Newfoundland; 430 to Cen- 
tral and South America and the West In- 
dies; 589 to Asia; and 107 to Africa, Aus: 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Pacific Is- 
lands. 

As already stated, 496,106 aliens were ad- 
mitted during the fiscal year 1926. ° Of 
these, 157,432 came in as immigrants 
charged to the quota; 150,299 as natives 
of nonquota countries, principally Canada 
and Mexico; and 83,754 as home-coming resi- 
dents of America. Those coming temporarily 
for business or pleasure numbered 56,614, 
and 25,574 passed through the country in 
transit on their way elsewhere. HEleven 
thousand, one hundred and fifty-four aliens 
were admitted as wives and children of 
United States citizens; 5,666 as government 
officials, their families, attendants, servants 
and employees; and 1,920 as students. The 
remaining 3,693. were of the other admiss- 
ible classes under the immigration act of 
1924, including aliens to carry on trade, 
ministers and professors and their wives 
and children, and World War veterans and 
their wives and children. 


CHINKS ARE EMPLOYED ON AMERICAN 
VESSELS ‘ 

San Francisco—‘The Dollar steamship 
President Wilson, recently sold at bargain 
rates by the United States Shipping Board, 
has just sailed from San Francisco on a 
round-the-world trip with a full Chinese 
crew,” says the Seamen’s Journal. 

“The President Wilson has been carrying 
an American crew, but on her last visit to 
China she picked up a complete crew of 
Chinamen, duly signed on before American 
consular officers, and transported this yel- 
low crew (as steerage passengers) to San 
Francisco. At the latter port the American 
crew was forced to walk ashore and the $6 
per month Chinese seamen are now manning 
this American liner, which was built and 
paid for by the American people in the fond 
hope that our country was to have an 
American-manned merchant marine. 

“The American motorship Carisso, sched- 
uled on a trip from the Pacific Coast to 
Australia, is another vessel that has re 
cently driven ashore her American crew and 
substituted imported Chinese. 

“Short-sighted captains of industry and 
blind statesmen may imagine that an Amer- 
ican merchant marine can be developed and 
maintained with cheap alien crews, but his: 
tory tells a different story. 

“A nation that cannot man its. shipd with 
its own sons will never have a worth-while 
merchant. fleet.” 


% 


more children. 
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LABOR WILL NOT ADOPT ARTIFICIAL POLICIES 


London, England.—“Workers resent. peo- 
ple without responsibility and without 
knowledge of industry manufacturing poli- 
cies for our unions,” said Hrnest Bevin, 
general secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, in a speech in this 
city. 


“We have the Independent Labor Party 


at the moment telling us how to arrange a 


minimum wage,’ Mr. Bevin said. “Well, 
friends, we hold agreements for scores of 
trades, and anyone who has been to a mass 
meeting of skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled, all needing different adjustments, 
all with opinions of their own skill and 
ability, will know that you can not sit down 


in a conference, draw a line, and say that 
settles it! 


“This business of the unions dealing with 
the adjustment of wages must be worked 
out inside the unions, without the influence 
ee politicians or even a suspicion of poli- 
ics. 

“Even if our system appears quite illogi- 
cal in many cases, psychology is difficuit 
to understand and it is wrong to attempt to 
foist an artificial policy or program on a 
union. 


“The calling of general conferences either 
by outside bodies or a so-called wage pro- 
gram is an interference with the legitimate 
functions of the unions.” 


FOREIGN LEGISLATION AFFECTING LABOR 


The legislature of the Canton of Basel- 
City, Switzerland, has placed itself squarely 
on record as opposed to race suicide by the 
enactment of a law which pledges the gov- 
ernment to give financial assistance to all 
families of limited means having four or 
The law, which was passed 
on November 4, 1926, provides that all fami- 
lies of at least four minor children, living 
together in the same household, who have 
resided uninterruptedly for not less than 
five years in the Canton of Basel-City, shall 
be paid by the government sums ranging 
from 10 to 30 per cent of their annual rental 
as a contribution toward the payment of 
house rent. Included in the labor legisla- 
tion which will be submitted to the Reich- 
stag, Germany, during the present session 


is a measure, brought in by the labor unions, 


WHEN MEN WERE MEN. 


“What has become of all the old time boiler- 
makers 


That traveled the seas as well as the land, 
And had union hearts and a welcome hand 


And were men enough to stand up for their 


right 


And had the back-bone enough to fight. 


Those were the days when men were men. 


Now as we enter this new year 
Let us be more determined and without fear, 


t 


1 


| 


And forget the year 1922. 
I fought and lost the same as you, 


| But I am always ready to fight again. 
For the conditions we have in the shops to- 


day 
Make life short and our hair turn gray. 


which demands the repeal of all existing 
legislation by which the extension of work- 
ing hours beyond eight hours, either by 
wage agreement, official authorization, ar- 
bitral decision or the like, is permitted. 
The bill seeks to insure the strict enforce- 
ment of the eight-hour day. On September 
30, when the legislative session of the Ar- 
gentine Congress for 1926 came to an end, 
it was provided, among other things, that 
the Pensions Law should be suspended, 
that night work in bakeries should be pro- 
hibited, and that the law providing for the 
payment of workmen’s salaries in legal cur- 
rency should be reformed. A formal order 
establishing forty cents per hour as the 
minimum wage to be paid in the lumbering 
industry in Columbia has been made by the 
Board of Adjustment of British Columbia 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act. 


Poetical Selections 


Now if some of the old timers that have 
passed away 

Knew the conditions we have today 

No doubt but what they would turn over in 
their grave. 

And how it makes my heart ache to see and 
to know 

The abuse some men will take. 

Are there any places on this land a man 
can go 

Where men are men? 


Now I will write just another line 

For the welfare of the apprentice boys 
That are serving their time. 

For I want them to know and to understand 
There was a time when men were men. 


From an old timer—J. J. 
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Smiles 


A Matter of Looks. 


An inspector was examining a class in 
grammar and trying to explain the complex 
relations of adjectives and nouns by a tell- 
ing example. 

“Now, for instance,” he said, 
VEY ; 

That was an easy: question, and the chil- 
dren shouted, in chorus: “A man!” 


“Yes, but what. else?” said the inspector. 


This was not so easy, but after a pause 
.a boy ventured to suggest: “A little man.” 


“Yes, but there is something more than 
that.” 

This was a poser, but at last an infant 
phenomenon almost leaped from his seat 
in his eagerness and cried: ‘Please, sir, I 
know, sir—an ugly little man!” 


“what am 


Typographical Errors. 


This particular hash house was next door 
to a printing establishment and the waiter 
had picked up some of the shop talk. The 
patron shouted angrily: 


“Hey, waiter, there’s a needle 
soup.” 

“Sorry sir,” the waiter replied. “Just a 
typographical error. It should have been 
a noodle.” 

The cook certainly must have been non- 
union, for the next day the waiter was 
high-balled again: 

“Look here, waiter, there’s a button in my 
soup!” 

“That’s a typographical 
should have been mutton.” 

But no man can keep on blaming it on 
typographical errors forever. The follow- 
ing day brought another complaint: 

“Waiter, come here. There’s a button 
in my soup!” vo | / : 

“Oh, sir,’ cried the resourceful waiter, 
“Let me congratulate you. We are running 
a prize contest. and just one button is put 
in the soup each day. The lucky person 
who finds the button wins a meal ticket!”— 
Electrical Workers. 


in my 


error. {Sits Ib 


Well, Now? 

“Explain your case to this court,” gruffly 
demanded the judge. 

“Well, gen’men’s, it was like dis. Mah 
wife, Mirandy, she buys me a new derby 
hat an’ den she say to me, ‘Rastus, dat hat 
would shuah look good wif a little feddah 
stuck right in de hatband.’ 


“So Ah goes out an’ purty soon Ah sees 
a fine feddah layin’ on the groun,’ so Ah 
stoops an’ picks it up an’ as shuah as dis 
niggah am haulin’ wash fo’ his Honey, gen’- 
mans, not until Ah gets home did Ah dis- 
cover dat a chicken was at de end of dat 
feddah.” 


hearsal?” | 


He Knew Married Men. i 


A commercial. traveler, visiting a large 
insurance office, boasted to the manager 
that he could pick out all the married men 
among the employes. Accordingly he sta- 
tioned’ himself at the door, as they re- 
turned from dinner and mentioned all those 
he believed to be married... In yor 
instance he was right. © | 

“How do you do it?” asked the manager. 

“The married men wipe their feet on | 

mat; the single ones don’t. 311 


To Keep in Practice. 


“Pardon me a moment please,” said m | 
dentist to the victim, “but before beginning 
this work I must have my drill.” 

“Good gracious, man!” exclaimed the’ par 
tient, “can’t you pull a tooth ‘without a re- 


- 
/ 


The Chinaman could speak but little Eng- 
lish, and the Englishman but little Chinese; 
nevertheless, the dinner went off agreeably. 


There was one dish that pleased the Eng- 
lishman. It was a rich stew of onions, pork, 
mushrooms, and a dark, tender, well-fla- 
vored meat that tasted like duck. | 


The Englishman ate heartily of this stew. 
Then he closed his: eyes, lifted his hands 
and shook his head with an air of ecstacy. 


After this compliment to the dish, he 
said interrogatively: “Quack, quack?” 

No, no,” said the Chinaman. “Bow- 
wow.” os 


Dad Gets Stuck. 


Dad Smith was fond of trying to catch 
little Johnny in spelling long words, but 
Johnny was usually able to hold his own, 
so Dad decided to try a few monosyllables 
for a change. 

“Johnny,” he said, “I’m going to give you 
some easy ones this evening. Spell ‘dumb.’” 

“D—D-u-m.”’ 

“Ha, I caught you that time. It’s d-u-m-b.” 

“Well, didn’t I say that?” 

fy | didn’t hear the ‘b,’ Johnny.” | 

“You’re not. supposed to hear it, Dad; 
teacher said the ‘b’ was silent in that 
word.” ' ) 


Lodge Nee 


LGDGE NOTICES PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED 


Carlton—Lodge No. 39. 


Any one of our membership whe may chance to run across 
Fletcher Y. Carlton, Reg. No. 440962, I would appreciate to 
have them ask him to communieate with the underaiened! or 
with Larry’s Restaurant at Antioch, Calif., as this brother 
there owing a bill of $27.50 for meal tickets. M. Gab 4 
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PRICE cutting sins against 
quality. Price cutting sacri- 
fices serviceability—because low 
prices are often made by ‘‘skimp- 
ing,’ by adulteration and substi- 
tution. 


The United States Pure Food 
Law made the sins of price a 
crime. But this law protects you 
only on the things you eat. 


In many other lines, the ‘‘ma- 
nipulation’’ of merchandise to 
make price ‘‘baits’’ is not illegal— 


For example, cutlery may be 
stamped and not hand forged. 


Aluminum ware may be made of 
light weight metal. Enamel ware 
“may have two coats instead of the 


standard three. 


A price a few 


cents lower is always a tempting 
_ price. 


} 
| 
| 


In clothing, a cheaper lining 
saves 25 cents per coat; a cheaper 
sleeve lining alone saves 15 cents; 
composition buttons save 5 cents; 
cheaper pocket material 5 cents;a 
belt not interlined saves 5 cents. 


A ‘‘skimped’’ pattern saves ma- 
terial. A leather lined coat can be 
made two inches shorter, with 
wide cloth facings—saving 50 cents 
per coat. 


These are the sins of price. 


For fifty-five years, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. has sold only reliable, 
standard goods. Quality first— 
then low price—but we never sac- 
rifice quality to make a seemingly 
low price. 


A Price too low—makes the 
Cost too great. 


Ain example of Ward Quality 


This shoe has a second sole as good as the outer sole. 
,\ Similar appearing shoes are sold at 25 cents less — 
24) by making the second sole of leather costing 20 cents 
gi instead of 45 cents. Such shoes are worn out when 
the first sole wears through. The saving in cash 
is 25 cents — the loss in serviceability at least $2.00. 


Use Your Ward Catalogue ? for Greater Savings 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Kansas City St. Paul Bakimore 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE WAGE POLICY OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. 


“The American Federation of Labor has 
taken a most advanced position upon the 
subject of wages” declared William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, in an address delivered recently at 
Cornell University. “It will fight for high 
wages and as circumstances warrant will 
fight for still higher wages.” . 

President Green said that “earning power 
and wages determine the economic status 
of the workers, for it is through that power 
they establish their living standards. 

“In making this fight for the membership 
of organized labor,” he said, “we feel we are 
helping to promote prosperity and to render 
valuable service to all the public who make 
up our great Republic.” 


Here is the full text of the address: 

“The relationship of the lives of working 
people to wages and income forms the basis 
of interesting study and research. In a 
very large measure the happiness of wage 
earners is dependent upon their wages and 
upon their earning power. Throughout all 
the world’s indystrial history the records 
show that their comfort, well-being and prog- 
ress fluctuated in proportion to the amount 
of wages paid them. Earning power and 
wages determine the economic status of the 
workers for it is through that power they 
establish their living standards. Being fully 
cognizant of this important fact the mem- 
bers of the organized labor movement attach 
great significance to the theory and question 
of wages. 

“Because of its classification among the 
many important problems which organized 
labor is constantly called upon to consider 
it was but natural that the representatives 
of organized labor who met in convention 
at Atlantic City, N. J., last October gave 
special thought and deep study to the wage 
question. This serious, searching analysis 
of wage theories and wage questions culmi- 
nated in the adoption of the following 
declaration: 

«Social inequality, industrial instability 
and injustice must increase unless the work- 
ers’ real wages, the purchasing power of 


their wages, coupled with a continuing re- 
duction in the number of hours making up 
ihe working day are progressed in propor- 
tion to man’s increasing power of produc- 
tion.” 

This pronouncement holds within it the 
progressive wage policy of the American | 
Federation of Labor. It is of such a char- 
acter that it has attracted the attention and 
interest of students of social and political 
economy and has found lodgment in the 
minds of the advanced thinkers among em- 
ployers and the public. The delegates at- | 
tending the convention represented the 
varied crafts and callings and came from all 
sections of the United States. They were | 
thoroughly informed upon trade union mat- 
ters, trade union policies and trade union — 
activities and had full knowledge of the 
economic situation prevailing in the com- | 
munities from which they came. The best | 
thought, the best judgment and the best in- 
formation obtainable was brought to the | 
consideration of this all absorbing subject. | 
It is a most fortunate development’ in the | 
affairs of our nation that such a congress | 
could be held. | 

| 
| 
: 


“It was made possible only through the 
organization of working men and women 
into the American Federation of Labor. An 
organization which could assemble such @ 
representative body of working men and 
women, enabling them to collectively study 
subjects of such national and international 
import, for a period of almost two weeks 
and making it possible for them to arrive 
at a definite conclusion upon such sub-— 
jects, deserves credit of the highest order. — 
The work of such a convention is of great 
value to those directly affected and to the 
nation. 

“IT am sure we can, with great profit and 
advantage, examine the progressive wage 
policy of the American Federation of Labor. 
What does it mean? Are its conclusions | 
sound? This positive declaration with ret | 
erence to “social inequality, industrial in- 
stability and injustice’ leads us to think 
about the meaning of these terms and their 


dustrial stability. 


ee a EE ene 


mitted to exist. 
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relationship to wages and the purchasing 


power of wages. I think it is fair to con- 
clude that that nation is most happy and 
that government most secure where the 
equilibrium of the social status is properly 
maintained. .A wide social disparity leads 
to class hatred and class warfare. And eco- 
nomic influence which contributes toward 
such a division of people should not be per- 
The workers believe that 
low wages mean low living standards, bad 
social surroundings and an unhealthy en- 
vironment and they know that these con- 
ditions, in turn, result in great social in- 
equality. We cannot have a healthy and 
prosperous body politic where great social 
extremes prevail. Such a state of affairs 
has resulted in the overthrow of govern- 
ments and in yiolent outbursts against the 
existing social order. 

“The working people firmly believe that 
those economic factors which tend to de- 
velop and increase social inequality are 
inimical to public interest and constitute a 
menace to democratic institutions. The 
most prominent of the factors here referred 
to are low wages, long hours of employment, 
industrial servitude, oppressive legislation, 
occupational diseases and inadequate indus- 
trial sanitation facilities. Economic ex- 
tremes are detrimental to the common in- 
terest. If all wealth is concentrated in the 
hands of a few and the great masses of 
people are the victims of poverty great so- 
cial unrest is bound to exist. It is the 
theory of labor that such a social condition 
will be created unless the workers’ wages 
and their purchasing power keep pace with 
their increasing power of production. 


“We can best understand what the indus- 
trial instability means by considering in- 
Industrial stability is a 
very important subject and has become in- 
creasingly important because of the rapid 
progress which the nation has made along 
industrial lines. It is necessary to our eco- 
nomic success that industry be maintained 
upon a sound and stable basis. There is 
involved in the meaning of the word ‘sta- 
bility’ continuity of industrial operations, 
standardization of manufactured commodi- 
ties, uniformity of prices and a ready sale 
and transportation of manufactured goods. 
Another factor of no less importance is the 


organization of Labor. 


“It constitutes a stabilizing influence 


which, in my. judgment, has never been — 


properly appreciated or correctly appraised. 
Through the organization of the workers 
the evils of unfair and ruinous types of 
competition have been greatly reduced. 


“Tt ig fair to assume that stability in in- 
dustry is an essential element of success. 
Industrial instability develops chaos, un 
certainty, idleness and waste. Through the 
operation of instability all the good effects 


_of stabilization are lost to industry. The in- 


justice which inevitably results from such a 
state of affairs industrially is bound to be 
felt by both employers and employes. The 
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whole of industry is necessarily affected 
but because of the economic condition of 
the workers they suffer most. The or- 
ganized labor movement is desirous of pre- 
venting social inequality and eliminating in- 
oe hie! instability and industrial injus- 
ice. 


“Having thought this subject through the 
workers are firmly convinced that the only 
way these evil influences in our industrial 
and social life can be reduced to a minimum 
or completely eradicated is through the pay- 
ment of high wages to all those who per- 
form labor and give service. Such a theory 
of wages would, at first glance, seem to be 
contrary to the early teachings of econo- 
mists and to the common understanding 
which has long existed in the minds of. 
many people. It has been the rule to be- 
lieve that employers of labor should be per- 
mitted to exercise their rights to reduce 
wages when, in their judgment, circum- 
stances seemed to warrant such action. The 
whole subject was so ill-considered that the 
people did not realize that reductions in 
wages adversely affected the prosperity and 
well-being of communities as well as that 
of the wage earners and their families. It 
did not seem to occur to the average per- 
son that the success of local merchants, local 
business men, civic and educational enter- 
prises depended not so much upon the 
steady operation of industry upon a low 
wage basis as it did upon the increasing 
purchasing power of the working people 
employed in industry. Every reduction in 
wages imposed upon the workers inevitably 
resulted in a reduction in their buying 
power and this was followed by a reduction 
in the volume of sales and in business on 
the part of the local merchant and manu- 
facturer. 


“The merchant, the banker, the doctor, the 
lawyer, the landlord and the sales-people are 
all seriously affected through any reduc- 
tion in wages which is imposed upon wage 
earners. It is easy to understand when the 
theory of wages is studied from this point 
of view why it is incumbent upon society. to 
favor and foster the payment of high wages. 
Working people can buy and use manufac- 
tured articles when their wages are high 
enough to permit them to buy freely. They 
will not and cannot buy when their wages 
are low and their purchasing power is cur- 
tailed. 


“You can readily see how great would be 
the effect up the manufacturing interests if 
they were placed in the position of pro- 
ducing articles which could not be sold. 
They must find a ready and expanding mar- 
ket for their commodities. This cannot 
be done if the market is to be limited to 
the needs and desires of the wealthy and 
more favored class. Such a market can only 
be created by increasing the desire of the 
consuming masses of the people for the 
necessities and luxuries of life and the 
things which tend to cultural and spiritual 
advancement. With this desire there must 
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be created the ability to buy and this can 
be accomplished through the wide distribu- 
tion of money, using the medium of high 
wages. 

“For many years the manufacturing in- 
terests of our land have been engaged in 
developing an industrial situation which is 
attracting the attention of the peoples 
throughout the world. American enterprise 
and American initiative have practically 
revolutionized our manufacturing processes. 
The efficiency of the American worker has 
been increased in an amazing way during 
the last two decades. We are now equipped 
to manufacture in greater volume than ever 
before. The problem of production through 
the use of mechanical devices has been prac- 
tically solved. We are now grappling with 
the more difficult problem of distribution. 

“The correct way by which this problem 
of distribution can be solved is through 
frank, sincere and honest dealing between 
employers and employes. The earnings of 
industry must be equitably distributed. If 
the employers and stockholders of manufac- 
turing enterprises appropriate to themselves, 
in the form of dividends and earnings, all 
the profits of their enterprise, without al- 
loting to their employes a fair share of the 
returns of their joint efforts, industry will 
ultimately suffer because of impairment 
which such a process wilt inflict upon the 
market for their production. 

“The whole economic system is so deli- 
cately arranged and there is such an inter- 
dependence of interests that any violation 
of the rules of fair play and justice disturbs 
most seriously the factors of production and 
consumption. It is not an easy matter to 
follow the rules which, if observed, will 
maintain a proper balance between the 
forces of production and consumption. Hu- 
man selfishness must be considered and 


human weakness must be reckoned with. — 


There will always be a strong difference of 
opinion between employers and employes 
with reference to a fair and just distribu- 
tion of the earnings of industry but if the 
problem is considered in the spirit of tol- 
erance and frankness, with a full regard 
for the rights of all concerned, we will solve 
the problem of distribution as we have 
solved the problem of production. The prob- 
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lem ought to be simple and easy. of solution. 
We should create a condition in industry 
where the producing capacity of the work- 
ers would be balanced with their consuming 
power. In order to maintain our industrial 
supremacy and reduce the production costs 
of articles manufactured we must increase 
efficiency and productivity instead of reduc- 
ing wages. The workers must possess a 
purchasing power which will enable them 
to buy the goods they produce. As proof 
of the soundness of this theory we only need 
to look around and about us and compare 
the industrial situation in other lands with 
the industrial situation prevailing in our 
own land. 

“If low wages meant prosperity then those 


countries where low wages prevail would 


be prosperous and their people would be 
happy and contented. The most casual ob- 
servation discloses the fallacy of this rea- 
soning. Where low wages prevail the peo- 
ple are poverty stricken, many are unem- 
ployed and conditions are most unsatisfac- 
tory. Where wages are high and the morale 
and spirit of the workers have been raised, 
efficiency and increased productivity have 
reached their highest point, the cost of 
manufactured goods has been decreased and 
wages have been raised to a higher level. 
This situation serves to vindicate the po- 
sition taken by the Atlantic City convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

“The American Federation of Labor has 
taken a most advanced position upon the 
subject of wages. It did this only after 
most profound study and consideration. It 
is confident of the correctness of its posi- 
tion and it is convinced that in the days to 
come the theory it has thus announced will 
be accepted as a fact. There will be no modi- 
fication of the stand it has taken. The 
strength and the resourcefulness of the 
American Federation of Labor will be uti- 
lized in every practical and effective way in 
support of the position it has assumed. It 
will fight for high wages and as circum- 
stances warrant it will fight for still higher 
wages. In making this fight for the mem- 
bership of organized labor we feel we are 
helping to promote prosperity and to render 
valuable service to all the people who make 
up our great Republic.” 


RAILROADING ON THE RAILS AND OFF. 
By Bruce V. Crandall. 


Introduction. 
"4 


(This series of articles has been written 
by the author at the request of several of the 
editors of the railway brotherhood pubdlica- 
tions. While Bruce Crandall is not a mem- 
ber of any labor organization he has a sym- 
pathetic understanding of our problems. He 
is a recognized expert on railway equipment, 
has been a railway officer and is one of the 
best known writers on railroad subjects 
that we have. He is a true friend of the 
railway employe though he may not always 


agree with us, and in this he shows the sin- 
cerity of his friendship. Out of his rather 
remarkable experience he is going to write 
of railroading and life as he sees it. Our 
readers are urged to write him in regard to 
anything suggested by this series of articles, 
addressing him at his home, Kenilworth, 
Ill., or care of this publication.—The Editor.) 


Some people, when they sit down to write 
anything, spend a lot of time looking around 
for a suitable beginning. This wastes a lot 
of time. It is easier to start right in the 
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middle and think in any direction—take the 
train wherever one happens to cross the rail- 
road track; that is if the train happens to 
stop at that particular point, if not walk to 
the next or nearest station. 


Railroading and life are a good deal alike, 
you are taking a journey. There are always 


delays, due. to nasty weather, soft track, - 


engine failures, hot boxes, and sometimes 
_ there are wrecks—bad ones. A great many 
of the days are sunshine and good going. 
Then, too, you meet with a lot of fine folks 
and see a lot that is interesting if you sit 
up in the cupola and look out of the window. 


It is the looking out of the window that 
counts for a whole lot; and there are a good 
many kind of windows to life—more than 
there are to railroading. I thought of it last 
evening as I sat visiting with my two boys. 
As I may mention them a .umber of times 
before I stop I had better state that, in com- 
mon with most railroad men, I do enjoy and 
am ambitious for my children. The boys 
are Bruce 22, and Willard, 19 years of age. 


, ‘The boys and I were sitting together last 

night smoking and talking. Bruce was smok- 
_ing a briar with a straight stem, Willard an 
“under-slung,” and I a. corncob pipe. Now 
figure out from that the characteristics of 
each of us. Bruce was sitting at his desk 
looking at a drop of water through his micro- 
Scope when suddenly he exclaimed: “Here’s 
arotifer.’’ . 


Now this seems to be a good way of illus- 
trating the value of looking out of the win- 
dow. The “window,” in this instance, being 
the microscope. If we are going to see very 
much in this life we have to take advantage 
of every possible window. This publication, 
in which will appear what I am writing, isa 
Window through which you may look, and 
to your advantage, if you but read it. This 
gives us what we term a “broadened out- 
look.” No one is going to compel you to 
look out of a window when you are a pas- 

Senger and seated in a railroad coach. You 
can slide. down in the seat until your head 
rests comfortably on the back of the seat 
and go to sleep. 


‘When Bruce said, looking through the 
microscope, “Rotifer,” it was as though some 
one looking out of the window of a moving 
_ ¢ar had exclaimed because of Seeing some- 
thing of unusual interest. Of course all the 
Passengers would look because we are all 
of us curious or else dead, mentally, I had 
hever seen a rotifer and so I was ready to 
take a look. There he was swimming around 
in that drop of water, enjoying life in his 
Own way I suppose. How much capacity 
he has for enjoyment must be pretty small 
as under the microscope he only looked to 
be about an eighth of an inch long. How big 
he looks to the naked eye I do not know, 
about one one-hundredth of an inch prob- 
_ ably, but small as he is he amounts to some- 
thing. He has a head, jaws which are con- 
_ Stantly at work breaking up the food which 

he eats, stomach, digestive tract, etc. Quite 


i 


some animal and he can move right along, 
for his size about as fast as when we go 
thirty or thirty-five miles in an automobile. 
Bruce is the artist in our family and this is 
his sketch showing how a rotifer is put to- 
gether. Not quite as complicated as a loco- 
motive but more so than a freight car and 
quite beyond our power to make anything 
like him. Yet according to the -classifica- 
tion made by science this small living crea- 
ture is only one out of hundreds of thou- 
sands; curious science that has studied the 
habits of these many thousands of living 
forms. re 

And yet science has gone further than 
this. Too far to even attempt to refer to 
the discoveries that have been made. Our 
space is too limited. What we learned of 
atoms and molecules was of absorbing in- 
terest and yet but a few years ago we found 
that the tiny atom is composed of electrons 
and these electrons whirl around a nucleus 
much as the planets whirl around the sun, 
the wonderfulness of it all taxes our powers 
of understanding and comprehension. 

Did you ever roll yourself up in your 
blanket and lie down at night under the 
open sky, away from the sight and sound 
of men, and look up at the star studded sky? 
I have, and you can read in an hour more 
than you can gain from many hours of read- 
ing what men may tell you. Perhaps you 
cannot convey to others what you have 
learned, but you can possess it. 


“Education,” said Wendell Phillips, “is the 
only interest worthy the deep, controlling 
anxiety of the thoughtful man.” 


Then comes the question what is educa- 
tion? To my mind it has never been better 
answered than by Ruskin as given by him 
in his “Stones of Venice,’ from which the 
following is quoted. According to him there 
are, at least, three things which the student 


is to learn. They are: 
“First. Where he is. 
‘Secondly. Where is he going. 
“Thirdly. What he had best do under 


those circumstances. 
“First. Where he is—that is to say, what 


_ sort of a world he has got into; how large 


it is; what kind of creatures live in it, and 
how; what it is made of, and what may be 
made of it. 

“Secondly. Where he is going—that is 
to say, what chances or reports there are 
of any other world besides this; what seems 
to be the nature of that other world; and 
whether for information respecting it he 
had better consult the Bible, Koran or Coun- 
cil of Trent. 

“Thirdly. What he had best do under 
those circumstances—that is to say, what 
kind of faculties he possesses; what are the 
present state and wants of mankind; what 
is his place in society; and what are the 
readiest means in his power of attaining 
happiness and diffusing it. 

“The man who knows these things, and 
who has his will so subdued in the learning 


(Continued on page 139) 
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“CORRUPTLY SECURED.” 


A sweeping victory for the people of the United States has been won with the 
decision of the Supreme Court at Washington deciding that the Doheny oil interests 
must turn back to the government the Elk Hill naval oil leases in California. The 
opinion not only declared that fraud and corruption clean and unmistakably was shown 
in the consumation of the transaction in which Albert B. Fall, former secretary of 
the interior leased the reserves to Doheny, but declared that the act of leasing itself 
was illegal. 


The court held that $100,000 delivered to Fall by Doheny was evidence of con- 
spiracy and fraud, and that the interest and influence of Fall were obtained corruptly 
by Doheny. It also points out the secrecy in which the negotiations were conducted 
and the fact that there were no competitive bidding as is required by law. It is clear 
says the court at the instance of Doheny, Fall so favored the making of these contracts 
and leases that it was impossible for him loyally or faithfully to serve the interests of 
the United States. The court not only held that the leases be cancelled declaring that 
Doheny can not be recompensed for millions of dollars expended on property he 
wrongfully secured without a special appropriation by Congress. 


The unanimous and extraordinary decision upholds each and every contention 
made against Fall and Doheny by the government in its criminal case against the 
two men in which,they were acquitted by a jury in a District of Columbia court a few 
months ago. This decision coming from the highest court in the land is a fitting 
rebuke to the jury, who freed these unscrupulous men in one of the most corruptable 
and disgraceful conspiracies ever heard of in the history of our nation. What a hideous 
affair! Two men holding conspicuous positions sinking the department of the govern- 
ment to the lowest depths possible for their own selfish gains. 


“LAME DUCK” SESSIONS SHOULD BE ABOLISHED. 


This ought to be the last “Lame Duck” session in the history of the United States. 
They are at best a travesty on representative government. The Senate performance 
in the closing days of the session cannot fail to awaken a new public demand for 
the submission to the states of the Norris Amendment to the Constitution. This 
Amendment would abolish the short session of Congress, in which the filibuster is 
chiefly used and would convene a newly elected Congress in January following its 
election in November. 


The present short session of Congress is a “Lame Duck” session—that is, it is a 
congress whose successor already has been elected, but holds over from December to 
March. It contains many members, who have been defeated for re-election, but who 
nevertheless remain for three months and legislate for the people who have refused 
to retain them in office. The practice is of course, opposed to all the fundamental 
principles of representative government, which requires that legislators should have a 


| Mandate from their constituents. The short term moreover, having a constitutional 


limit expiring on March 4 offers every opportunity to obstructionists, who can hold up 
important business of the nation to put their own measure through under threat of talk- 
ing until the term expires. That is what happened in the closing days of the late 
Session when Senator Reed of Pennsylvania lead a filibuster to stop the investigation 
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of election ..frauds in various. plates. , He got his chief qugpprt from they | Pape 
Ducks’’of the senate. ; 


The Norris Amendment has betes 309 ‘Senate in ‘three different congresses ‘includ- 
ing the last. ‘There is indeed nothing to be urged against it. Only favorable action 
by the House of Representatives is necessary (providing the senate passes it again 
of course in a new congress) to send the Amendment to the states for ratification. 
There is little ‘doubt it would pass the House if brought before it; heretofore the — 
difficulty has been in getting it reported. The recent. Senate filibuster in which much 
needed legislation perished including. urgent appropriation measures should sway 
public sentiment enough to effect the paeeeee of joie sound and progressive measure 
in the next Congress. 


NEW GIANT LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE NORTHWEST. 


One of the largest and most powerful locomotives constructed for passenger train 
use in the northwest has been delivered to the Northern Pacific Railway. and we*under- 
stand eleven more like it are to follow. Riding the rails on sixteen wheels, eight of 
them drivers. 


The first of the new locomotives measures 104 feet in PRR or as long as a third of 
an ordinary city block. An extremely large boiler with which the engine is equipped 
necessitates the placing of an extra pair of wheels under the fire box to carry the 
additional weight. ‘This gives the monster locomotive a different wheel. arrangement 
than is found in any other passenger locomotive. The company announces that it is 
to be known as the Northern Pacific type in the same manner as other types of loco- 
motives have been designated—the Mountain type, Consolidation type, Mikado type 
and Santa Fe type. 

The tractive effort or pulling power of the new locomotive is 70,000 pounds and 
combined weight of the locomotive and tender, which will carry twenty-four tons of — 
coal and 15,000 gallons of water is 360 tons. The locomotive has a four-wheel leading 
truck, eight driving wheels and four traveling wheels. The company intends to use 
these new locomotives to haul the North Coast Limited and other sc ls fhe 
passenger trains over the heavier grades in Montana. 


Apparently there is a tendency on the part of the railroad companies to supersede 
old locomotives by more powerful ones, this was particularly noticeable in 1925 when 
3,005 old locomotives were replaced by 1,733 new ones. The average tractive power 
of the later. compared with that of the former increasing by no less than 63 per cent. 
Evidently the railroad companies expect to save large sums of money by the use of 
heavier power. We wonder how much of the resulting savings will they:be willing 
to share with the men whose mechanical skill and dependability make the use of these 
gigantic monsters possible. 


NO LONGER THE POOR RAILROADS. 


Wall street writers still mourn about the way government regulation is hamper- 
ing the railroads, but evidence is piling mountain high to show that the railroads have 
prospered under regulation and now are better off than ever before. One day in 
February a wall street banking house, Kuhn Loeb & Co., sold ninety-five million dollars 
in bonds for the Missouri Pacific, a record for such transactions. The bonds bearing 
five per cent interest were sold at par, yet the issue was oversubscribed. When a 
single road that is far from being a leading one can get lump sums of money like that, 
the railroad world evidently must be in pretty good condition. This fact is con- 
firmed by a glance at the stock market records. In January, 1911, railroad stocks 
averaged $96.07 a share. In the deflation period after the war they got down to 
$55.70, but in January of this year had risen to $103.40 a share, having almost doubled 
in value since 1920. Notwithstanding these facts Wall Street is still groaning and 
trying to make the people believe they have suffered under government regulations. 


CHILD LABOR. 


William Green, President of the A. F. of L., states that from reports received from 
all parts of the United States the sentiment is increasing that the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment be ratified. The question of protecting the children of the nation 
from industrial exploitation is in Mr. Green’s opinion the most important anesoee 
before the people of the United States at the present time. 

President Green, after reviewing briefly the history of the Child Labor ‘Aapendiiaaa 
adopted by Congress, which is now before the several states for consideration, points 
out that to date but four states; namely, Arizona, Arkansas, California and Wisconsin, — 
have ratified the amendment. ‘In two states—New Mexico and Montana—one House — 
has so far ratified it. It has been rejected by one House in ten states, by both Houses 
in twenty-four states, postponed indefinitely by Colorado and Wyoming, and not yet 
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acted upon by the legislatures of Alabama, Illinois, Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York and Rhode Island. 

The fact that the proposed amendment has been rejected by one or both Houses 
of any state does not mean, however, that such states cannot again give consideration 
to the proposal to adopt it, because it has been decided by the courts that it is a live 
issue and can be brought up again and again until finally adopted. That three- 
fourths of the forty-eight states of the Union will eventually accept the proposed 
amendment is the firm belief of its champions and supporters. It is certain that the 
opponents of the proposed amendment.are doomed to disappointment if they believe 
the issue is dead. Final favorable action by a sufficient number of states to make 
the proposed amendment part of the Federal Constitution may be delayed, but those 


_ who are fighting to save the children of the nation, whether of this or future genera- 


tions, will never cease their efforts in that direction until a victory is won. 
Organized labor having a special interest in the children of our country, will 
leave no stone unturned, or withhold any assistance it is able to render until there 
is added to the Constitution of the United States an amendment giving Congress the 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 
Much of the opposition to the proposed amendment is the result of a misunderstand- 
ing of its real purpose. Many persons have been led to believe that mere ratifica- 
tion means Child Labor legislation, whereas it means simply that Congress shall be 


' given the power to enact such legislation as it may deem necessary to protect children 


from industrial exploitation. 

If all the states would give the needed measure of protection to the children, 
Congress would not have to act in the matter. But all the states have not, nor do 
they apparently intend to enact legislation to furnish such protection. 

That a Child Labor amendment is necessary is evidenced by the fact that latest 
reports show there are, at least 2,500,000 children between the ages of 10 and 16 years 
now employed in gainful occupations, and the number is daily increasing. Such a 
condition is a blot on the nation, and will remain such until a Constitutional amend- 
ment is adopted by the states giving Congress power to eliminate the ever-increasing 
evil practice of grinding the lives of young children into bloody dollars to satisfy the 
greed and avarice of our present day owners of Big Business. 

As forty-five state legislatures meet this year, and the Child Labor amendment 
will be up for ratification, it is important to exert every influence possible in behalf 
of the measure in each state, and the members of our International Brotherhood can 
help in this humanitarian effort to save the children of this nation by writing their 
State Senators and Representatives, urging them to vote for the ratification of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution. 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY CARMEN PURCHASE A NEW HOME. 


The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen has joined the ranks of national and inter- 


“National trade unions that own their homes. The building is four stories high with 
a fine basement which contains a large vault suitable for keeping the records of the 


Brotherhood. It is fire-proof and is practically a new building being constructed only 
four years ago. We understand they are going to remodel the first floor so that it may 
be leased for shops, and in such a location there is no reason why good revenue 
should not be forthcoming from the rentals. 

One floor of the building will be used as the general headquarters office of the 
organization and the balance will be leased to high class tenants. Its location is an 
ideal one not being over a five minutes drive from the union station. The deal was 
, closed by President Martin F. Ryan and the general Executive Board. 

A quarter of a century ago the union headquarters were moved to Kansas City, 
Mo., from Cedar Rapids, Iowa. At that time one room was all that was necessary 
to transact the business of the organization, but now with a membership of approxi- 
mately a hundred thousand nearly all of the fifth floor of the building is required 
to accommodate the employes in the various offices. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 
ACCEPTS NEW POSITION. 


After serving nineteen years as Secretary of the Metal Trades Department, Brother 
Albert J. Berres has accepted a position of mediator and labor advisor in the motion 
Picture industry. As a result of an agreement entered into between the motion pic- 
ture producers and the international labor organizations having men employed in 
this industry, all questions such as irregular employment, labor turnover, lack of 
“Uniformity of wages, hours and other working conditions will receive the consideration 
of this board and all disputes arising in the industry are to be adjusted through 
Mediation and arbitration. 

Brother Berres will represent the Motion Picture Producers Association, but the 
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contract under which he has taken up these new duties specifically provides that he 
is to be perfectly free in using his own judgment and to act as he deems advisable 
in all matters that come before him. 


This position was offered to Brother Berres some time ago, but he declined to 
accept it until sueh time as he had received the approval of the Executive Board of 
the Metal Trades Department and the approval of other officials in the labor move- 
ment, and his decision was finally made upon the solicitation of the trades em- 
ployed in the industry that he accept this position. The Executive Board of the 
Metal Trades Department gave him a six months leave of absence and they will not 
select his successor until the expiration of that period. 


Brother Berres from the beginning has been a prominent and popular leader in 
the Metal Trades Department. He carries with him the respect and confidence of the 
trade union movement, and we at Headquarters cordially extend to him our good 
wishes for a successful and happy life in his new occupation. 


MEMBERS PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 


International President Franklin received a letter from Brother J. O’Toole, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Federated Society of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders of 
Australia stating that their Government was sending several gentlemen to America 
to study industrial methods, and among them is one named Archibald McInness, who 
does not belong to the Boiler Makers Organization of Australia, and who has no cre- 
dentials. The letter is reproduced in this issue under “foreign correspondence” and we 
ask our members, especially our officers to keep this fact in mind in case they should 
come in contact with this delegation. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoyment by immovable boundaries, 
and has set different gratifications at such a distance from each other, that no art 
or power can bring them together. This great law it is the business of every rational - 
being to understand, that life may not pass away in an attempt to make contradictions 
consistent, to combine opposite qualities, and to unite things which the nature of their 
being must always keep asunder.—Johnson. 


Every man has at times in his mind the ideal of what he should be, but is not. 
This ideal may be high and complete, or it may be quite low and insufficient; yet in 
all men that really seek to improve, it is better than the actual character. Man never 
falls so low that he can see nothing higher.—Theodore Parker. : 


Among real friends there is no rivalry or jealousy of one another, but they are 
satisfied and contented alike whether they are equal or one of them is superior.— 
Plutarch. 


“We touch heaven when we lay our hand on a human body!” This sounds much 
like mere flourish of rhetoric; but it is not so. If well meditated, it will, turn out 
to be a scientific fact; the expression, in such words as can be had, of the actual truth 
of the thing. We are the miracle of miracles—the great inscrutable mystery of God. 
We cannot understand it, we know not how to speak of it; but we may feel and know, 
if we like, that it is verily so—Carlyle. 


b. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE 


The Moorhead Machinery & Boiler Shop, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Unfair.) 

Ww. K. Henderson Maehine Foundry & Boiler 
Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 

Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 


ae aor & Spiegel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- 

air.) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. 
(Unfair.) 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
(Unfair.) 


American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. C. (Unfair.) 

Higgins Boiler Shop, Washington, D. C. 
' (Unfair.) 


Long Island Railroad. 


John Thomas Boiler Shop, Washington, D. 
C. (Unfair.) 

Warren City Tank & Boiler Works,’ East 
Boston, Mass. (Unfair.) 


Stacey Brothers Gas Construction, Buffalo, 
Ni Yee CUntair.) 


Pa AE OuP TEMAS Iron Works, Jersey City, 


William Dillon Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Canal Steel Works, Ine. 2126 Poland St, 
New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) j 

c. Cc. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, Inc, 
Jefferson, HY. (Unfair.) 

Frolich Iron Works, 605 Alva St., New Or- 
leans, La. (Unfair.) ; 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT 


Pennsylvania. 


erated 
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RAILROADING ON THE RAILS AND OFF. 
(Continued from page 133) | 


them, that he is ready to do what he knows 
he ought, I should call educated; and the 
man who knows them not—uneducated, 
though he could talk all the tongues of 
Babel.” 

Of course our first business is railroad- 
ing, but it is a big help to know something 
beside our own particular work. And what 
I propose to do from month to month is talk 
about some other things than just railroad- 
ing. With you we will look out of the “win- 
dow.” If I do all of the talking we will not 
benefit nearly as much as if you come back 


to me with your thought, your ideas, so that 
we can talk it over. It will be an exchange 
of ideas, I will give you mine, and if one 
reader comes back with his thought I can 
discuss it and we can all benefit. It will 
give us an open forum where we can all 
have a say. I have talked but little of rail- 
roading in this first article but I will not 
forget it for I know railroading better than 
I know anything else. We will come to it 
later and we will see how it relates to all 
else in our social relations, and then we will 
be “railroading on the rails and off.’ 


UNION LABOR LIFE ELECTS NEW BOARD IN HARMONIOUS STOCK- 


HOLDERS’ 


With nearly 15,000 shares represented and 
with all directors except three present, the 
first annual meeting of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company’s stockholders has 
just been held in Baltimore, Md. 
President Matthew Woll was given an 
ovation and unanimous re-election. George 
W. Perkins, who served as treasurer during 
the trying organization period, was elected 
vice-president and western representative; 
Martin F. Ryan was elected to succeed Mr. 
Perkins as treasurer; Luther C. Steward 
was chosen secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; Thomas E. Burke was elected vice- 
president. J. D. Madrill was continued as 
vice-president and general manager, and R. 
B. Robbins succeeds himself as vice-presi- 
dent and actuary. Mr. Madrill and Mr. Rob- 
bins are insurance men of long standing 
and of the first rank. 


Directors were elected as follows: 

For one year—Elmer E. Milliman, United 

Brotherheod of Maintenance of Way Em- 
Ployes; Philip Bock, Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America; T. A. Rickert, United 
Garment Workers; Joseph N. Weber, Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians; Thomas F. 
Flaherty, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks; J. H. Woodward and Peter J. Brady, 
Federation Bank and Trust Company. 
For two years—William D. Mahon, Street 
and Electric Railway Employes; A. A. My- 
rup, Bakery and Confectionery Workers; 
Hope Thompson, Chicago attorney; Morris 
Sigman, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers; A. J. Kugler, Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers; James M. 
Lynch, International Typographical Union; 
William P. Clarke, American Flint Glass 
Workers; William H. Johnston, Interna- 
‘ional Association of Machinists. — 

For three years—James Maloney, Glass 
Bottle Blowers; Thomas BH. Burke, Plumbers 
ind Steamfitters; Martin F. Ryan, Railway 
Jarmen of America; George W. Perkins, In- 
‘ernational Cigarmakers: Matthew Woll, 
?hoto Engravers; Luther C. Steward, Fed- 
‘ral Employes; William J. Bowen, Brick- 
ayers, Masons and Plasterers; Thomas C. 
Jashen, Switchmen. 


) Immediately following the annual meeting 


| 
| 


MEETING 


and the meeting of the executive board, the 
company moved into its new offices, at 
Twentieth street and Connecticut avenue, 
this city. 

Money received for stock subscriptions 
after the date of closing the books is still 
being returned by the officers of the com- 
pany. This is the company’s present chief 
source of.embarrassment, but it can not be 
avoided. 

Great satisfaction is being derived by the 
officers and directors from the address de- 
livered at the annual meeting by the insur- 
ance commissioner of Maryland, who praised 
President Woll’s report as one of the most 
remarkable documents he had ever heard 
read. 

The company is rapidly approaching the 
day of actual business operations. While 
the new offices are not completely equipped 
and outfitted, work is being rushed. As 
soon as equipment is complete and person- 
nel engaged and organized, actual writing 
of insurance will begin and labor’s greatest 
financial enterprise will be under way. 


CATTLE LEADS LABOR IN SOCIAL 
STATUTES. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—A “witty” member of 
the State Legislature who insists that labor 
has too many bills at each session of the 
Legislature, is reminded by the Wyoming 
Labor Journal that the number does not’ 
equal demands prosented by Wyoming live 
stock interests. 

“We are not objecting to live stock legis- 
lation, but a State that can afford to place 
such protection around these _ interests 
should be able to care for workers,” the 
Jabor paper said. 


REMEMBER THIS. 


You hold the solution of what kind of 
service the organization shall give. 


Big MEMBERSHIP means more serv- 
ice, Small MEMBHRSHIP curtailed 
activities. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CHAS. F. SCOTT 
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We are herewith submitting the summary of claims paid to the beneficiaries of our 


deceased members from February 21st to March 21st, 
amount of insurance, the number of claims, etc., 


inclusive, also giving the total! 
paid since September, 1925. : | 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID FROM MARCH 3, TO MARCH 18, INCLUSIVE } 
Lodge ; | 
No Brother Cause Beneficiary Relative Amt. 
194 Ay HO. NRaeenire iat Influenza and Pneumonia...Mrs. O. A. Rae...... Wat dr A 3 au a 

579 JOS. HHeakyik tier 4 Effusioned Pleurisy......... Mrs. ._Bllia Healy... .% Mother .. 
f We Andrew Garies..Cancer of Pancreas......... Katie  Gariesins sss Witter cite eat | 
450 Ape a ae Wag gi wah ally ence Gas \Intexication::... 29. wae. Minnie Wi Harring. . tee 1,000.0 
LED de olay Roy BREE, wre oe Lobar \Pneumonia. se. . 22s 7-0 Jennie, Britt. cae 5 8 Wife A .%.3 1,000.0€ 
249 Jo BW. Bass’ .4 i042 Pneumonia (1000 Vol.)...... Grace Pearl Bass....Wife ..... 2,000.0¢) 
246 Abe BHstis...:... Fractured Vertebra......... Limielbstis... 2es) .. Weise 2,000.0( 
163 ‘Robert Lattman..Carcinoma of stomach , 
Gontusion. Jot (hand... >. erie ok Blisca, Lattmian...... Wife ete te 1,060.0(. 
249 Ce We" Pupons. Ereart DISCASC Or... twins 6s soe) AAACULE LOUD Ones sien Sister. ....): 1, 0008 iH 
248 M. P. Painter....Intestinal Trouble.......... Mrs. Clara Painter...Wife ..... 1,000.0, 
104 Js (BUPNSy cid Fs She Cerebral Hemorrhage....... Mrs. McKeon........ Sister .... 1,000.0( 
6 Thos. Donovan..Cancer of Stomach.......... Mrs. Thos. Donovan.Wife ..... 1,000.0(| 
C30 Sod. Di Galvins Jit. Chronic Myocarditis der? | 
Nephritis Arteries........... Mrs. J. D. Galvin CME eras a 1,000. 0 
1 Tim (Cooke saystsan GastriewCarcinomal.. ...2.% . 4h Anna «Mv Caokkeh. . 2) ae Wife ..t.' 1,000.0( 
120 Hw, Moehnie... .. is Disease of nervous system..Laura Moehn........ Wife ..... 1,000.0(| 
80 Wm. McManus...Lobar Pneumonia........... Pp. A. McManus...... Brother 1,000.0( 
29 |iMIikse! Casey cls Cardiat Asthma ¢ hihcoauh wis Trene Adele Casey...Niece .... 1,000 
274 Jas. Bartlett..... BronesPuctmoniay.... 44th Mary L. Bartlett..... Wate to, A 1, 000 0 
TOPAL. Sob watertes Cen eee $ 20,000.01 
Benefits Paid’ as per March Journal. os che os es cine weal aula pL Ole © ogi 231,300.01 | 
Total Benefits. Paid to: Date,.March )21,)1927.... sch ii-l. : aafnaldiiah » thes . 5, Une $251,300.01) 
Naktiiral Death |. Clamp. US'T OVAL oe hos AAR ee ee $181,000.00 | 
A eeidental. Death: Claim Sra ui citiknn «ale « WYOIRTS Ra SUS Wo. cee boretene Sh geet ena 46,000.00 
Partial Disability, Glaims,i. 22). stevens «sis, BBs typi whe stem ee a aeee ras 1 ene ale 11,300.00 | 

Total Disapility Claims, Ts sate cy shveobere ce eucsap. uss) aie eee ee 7, 000.00 

Total Paid /WUniform Plan of Insurance if. QSL Lae. 2 ee $245,300.00 

Natural Death Claims under Voluntary Plan... «sini sin. ce cies’ 6,000.00 

TOT 82S fh, FRRIREE ote AD creek cls wee olesicue Gs Gin Oise) ae eae $251,000.00 


In presenting this summary of claims paid 
during the past month I wish to extend my 
sincere thanks and appreciation to the vari- 
ous secretaries for the patience they have 
shown and the manner in which they have 
co-operated in filling out and returning the 
questionnaire blanks sent out since our last 
issue and from which we are now compiling 
a new roster. This information has all been 
gotten into shape and we expect that by the 
middle of the present week it will be in the 
hands of the printer and that within the 
next two weeks we will be able to mail 
copies of the new roster to the different 
locals. This work is just a little behind time 
which is due to the fact that the insurance 
certificates and registration cards have been 
receiving preference over everything else. 


We are glad to be able to report that poli- 
cies have been made out and sent to all of 
the locals in the Brotherhood. We are now 
working on the certificates for the with- 
drawn members and those carrying volun- 
tary insurance. In making out and sending 
these certificates the same policy will be 
pursued as we used in handling the certifi- 
cates for the membership, that is, they will 
be made out in numerical order starting 
with the members who are carrying insur- 
ance on a withdrawal card out of Lodge No. 


| 
| 
1 and going on down to the last lodge, in thi 
Brotherhood, and we trust that the variou| 
secretaries and the membership will con, 
tinue to exercise the same patience that ha 
been shown previously. We want to assur 
them that they are not any more anxiou 
than we are to have this job completed. 


We have received a number of letters sinc | | 
the March issue of the Journal, from i?) 
dividual members of different locals, request! 
ing that we publish the numbers of th 
locals who are not reporting to this offic 
in accordance with the law and thereb, 
jeopardizing the standing of the membet| 
ship through the carelessness of some 0!| 
ficer. We wish to state that there has bee: 
a decided improvement this month in th 
sending in of reports. Fully 95 per cent 0) 
the secretaries have had their reports i) 
within a day or two of the time require 
and we are hopeful that the others will se 
the wisdom of complying with the laws. | 
this Organization without this office havin 
to go to the extreme of saying anythin) 
more about it in the columns of the Journa 
We realize that in some cases the secretar 
is really not to blame and again we kno\ 
that there are some few secretaries who ar 
either down right careless or so negligeD| 
that they don’t care what Shape their loce 


4 
. 
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may get into. In the few cases, that we still 
have to contend with, we have decided to 
take the matter up with the other officers 
of the local rather than do as requested by 
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some of the membership in their different 
letters. 

Thanking you for the time consumed, I 
remain, Fraternally yours, Chas. F. Scott. | 


REPORT OF JOSEPH P. RYAN, INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT. 
(Period February 16, 1927, to March 15, 1927, Inclusive.) 


Chicago, II]., March 15, 1927. 


The month ending March 15 has been di- 
vided between Pittsburgh, Kansas City and 
Chicago. At Pittsburgh, Pa., February 16 to 
March 5, inclusive. Attended regular meet- 
ing Lodge 444 at Connellsville, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 21 with General Chairman Bro. P. D. 


_ Harvey, District 31. Attended regular meet- 


ing of Lodge 154 Pittsburgh on February 24 
and a Trustees’ meeting March 4. Attended 
regular meeting Lodge 747 McKee’s Rocks, 


February 25 and a regular meeting of Lodge 


318 on February 28, after which the writer 
attended the B. & O. 100th anniversary recep- 
tion at the Oddfellows’ Hall, Hazelwood. 
Visited Bro. P. J. Kelly, President Lodge 318, 
at Mercy Hospital on February 22. Visited 
Retail Credit Co., Pittsburgh, March 4 in Re.: 
Bro. Andrew Gillespie disability case. Left 
Pittsburgh March 5 for Headquarters, organi- 
zation matters. Headquarters sixth to tenth. 
Arrived Chicago March 11 for visit with my 
family, having been on the road since Janu- 
ary 7. Trade conditions very quiet, although 
there is considerable construction planned for 
the immediate future, as will be noted else- 
where in this report for the April Journal. 


Obituary.—Last rites were conducted on 
Sunday, February 20, for Mrs. Wigle, fond 


_mother of Brothers William and Charles 


Wigle of Lodge 154, Pittsburgh, Pa. As a 
mark of respect a number of the members 
of Lodge 154 paid their last respects to this 
amiable lady at their home in Etna. Inter- 
ment was made in Allegheny cemetery. 
Lodge 154 and the writer extend sincerest 
sympathy to Brothers Charles and William 
Wigle during their bereavement. 


Gillespie Disability—-This case is note- 
worthy. Brother Andrew Gillespie, Boiler- 


maker, Registered No. 93022, Lodge 154 Pitts- 


Bri6, 


burgh, Pa., while employed by James McNeil 
& Brothers Boiler Works, at Munhall, Pa., 
on a stack job, met with an injury on July 
1925. The employer’s insurance—the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany—covered the surgical and medical treat- 


Ment in this case, from July 16, 1925, to 


approximately February: 1, 1927. Pennsyl- 
vania state compensation has been effective 


‘all along and continues at this writing. Sev- 


. § 


‘eral operations were made upon the right 


arm, in an effort to save same. The last 
surgical operation occurred on Friday, July 
23, 1926—Dr. J. Huber Wagner of Carnegie 
Steel Co., in person. The writer co-operated 


in this respect, desiring complete case before 


presentation as a disability claim. On my 
return to Pittsburgh, Pa., in January, 1927, 
claim was properly prepared and based upon 
sworn testimony of Dr. J. Huber Wagner, 


designating rigid elbow joint—right arm— 
thereby causing the complete loss of the use 
of said right arm by Brother Gillespie at his 
trade of boilermaker. Claim presented by 
Lodge 154 and the writer January 21. Ap- 
proval by International was prompt. Investi- 
gation by Retail Credit Co. February 2 very 
satisfactory. March 14 officially advised 
claim has been allowed and payment will be 
made promptly by the Chicago National Life 
Insurance Co. Bro. Gillespie should have his 
check for the eight hundred dollars ($800) 
long prior to the publication of this report. 
Having personally supervised the presenta- 
tion of this case, I desire to caution the mem- 
bership, relative to the two fundamental is- 
sues, arising in disability claims, namely; 
the date of actual injury and the date that 
total disability is established. Much depends 
upon the surgeon or physician in charge. The 
foregoing case is an example of what is pos- 
sible with any of our members who from 
day to day are subject to injury, which 
eventually may result in total disability. The 
many friends of Brother Andrew Gillespie, 
I am sure, will rejoice in the good news that 
his case has been liquidated by the Interna- 
tional. Pennsylvania state compensation pre- 
vails, and while he shall have a rigid right 
arm, this disability benefit will, in a measure, 
comfort this brother in his affliction and 
serve as a moral for those who so lightly 
permit themselves to become delinquent from 
time to time. Here is something to ponder 
over. This brother was loyal to the Brother- 
hood. Our present insurance coverage has 
made it possible for us to tender him financial 
comfort in his affliction. 


Construction News. 


Birmingham, Ala. The Reeves Bros. Co., 
Birmingham, will ship several tanks of 
80,000-bbl. capacity to Texas, while the 
Birmingham Tank Works has contracts for 
large tanks for a cotton seed oil mill com- 
pany in Savannah, Ga. 


Aurora, Ill. 115 tons boiler frames for 
Western United Gas and Electric Co. to an 
unnamed bidder. 


San Carlos, Ariz. 700 tons steel for the 
Coolidge dam to an unnamed firm through 
Atkinson & Spicer, Los Angeles. 

Long Beach, Cal. 1,000 tons steel for the 
power plant of the Southern California-Edi- 
son Co. to Llewellyn Iron Works, Los An- 
geles. 

Dupo, Ills. The village board will soon 
eall for bids for pumps and a 100,000-gal. ele- 
vated steel tank and tower. The entire proj- 
ect will cost $125,000. Sheppard & Morgan, 
Alton, Ill., are engineers. 

Muskegon, Mich. The Roxana Petroleum 
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Corporation, Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 
will soon build a new storage and distribut- 
ing plant at Muskegon, Mich., to cost about 
$200,000 with machinery. | 

Elkhart, Ind. The New York Central Ry. 
has plans under way for a new engine house 
and locomotive repair shops at Ekkhart, Ind., 
to cost about $75,000 with equipment. 


Foft Worth, Tex. Work will soon begin 
on new locomotive and car repair shops at 
Fort Worth, Tex., for the Texas & Pacific 
Ry., in connection with a new classification 
and terminal yard at that place. The entire 
project, with terminal yard, will cost more 
than $3,500,000. E. F. Mitchell is chief engi- 
neer. 

The Southern Ice & Utilities Co., Santa 
Fe Bidg., Dallas, Tex., is considering the 
erection of a 1-story ice manufacturing and 
cold storage plant at Muskogee, Okla., to 
cost about $100,000 with equipment. The 
company has arranged also for the construc- 
tion of similar plants at Nashville and Pres- 
cott, Ark., each to cost in excess of $130,000 
with machinery. J. M. Allen is general man- 
ager. 

Cheswick, Pa. The Duquesne Light Co., 
435 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, is arranging for 
the enlargement of its Colfax steam operated 
electric generating plant at Cheswick, Pa., 
to increase the output from 190,000 to 
270,000 kw. The work will be carried out 
in connection with an expansion program 
during 1927 to cost about $26,000,000. Plans 
will be under the direction of the Byllesby 
Engineering & Management Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Warren, Ark. The Warren Cotton Oil & 
Mfg. Co., Warren,.Ark., will rebuild the por- 
tion of its plant destroyed by fire January 
28 with loss reported in excess of $50,000. 

Hot Springs, Ark. The Standard Ice Co., 
921 Barber St., Little Rock, Ark., has plans 
for a new electrically operated ice manufac- 
turing plant at Hot Springs, Ark., to cost 
close to $80,000 with machinery. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The Canfield Oil Co., 3216 
EK. 55th St., has taken bids for a new power 
plant. Thomas Maynz, 3326 Kenmore Road, 
is the engineer. 

Torrance, Calif. The General Petroleum 
Corporation, Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has acquired 900 acres at Torrance 
as a site for a proposed oil refinery to cost 
close to $10,000,000 with machinery. A power 
house and machine shop will be built. The 
company is understood to be planning the 
removal of its present refinery at Vernon to 
the new location: 

. -Phoenix,. Ariz. The Santa Fe Ry. Co., 
Kirckhoff Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., has. plans 
for new locomotive and car repair shops at 
Phoenix, Ariz., comprising engine house, ma- 
chine shops, general repair shops and forge 
shop, estimated to cost $150,000. The engi- 
neering department of the company is in 


charge. 
Norwich, Conn. The Standard Oil Co. of 
New York, Forest St., having plans pre- 
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pared for a brick and 
$100,000. Private plans. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Power house. J. E. Har- 
per, director Dept. of Welfare, 9th and Oak 
Sts., Columbus, Ohio, having plans prepared 
by H. B. Briggs, Ohio-Hartman Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for 2-story 40x60-ft. brick and 
concrete. Longview State Hospital for the 
Insane. $50,000. 

Thief River Falls, Minn. Power plant. 
$50,000. Plans prepared by city for rebuild- 
ing electric power plant, including power 
house. Complete equipment to double pres- 
ent capacity of 350 hp. Jacobson Engineer- 
ing Co., 480 Oak Grove St., Minneapolis, 
Minn., engineers. ‘i: 

Sapulpa, Okla. City has plans prepared 
for electric light plant costing $300,000. E. B. 
Smith, mayor. Engineer and architect not 
selected. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland Electric Titus 
naing Co. will build 1-story 27x61-ft. brick, © 
steel and concrete boiler house and remodel- 
ing factory, 3601 Ridge Road. To S. W. 
Emmerson Co., 1836 Euclid Ave., architects. 
Estimated $50,000. , 

Davenport, Iowa. Power plant.* Kohrs 
Packing .Co., 1348 West Second St. General 
contract. 2-story 100x100-ft. reinforced con- 
crete, brick and steel on West Second St. 
Contract to Priester Construction Co., Kahl 
Bldg. 

Falls City, Nebr. Ice plant. Nebraska rue 
& Cold Storage Co. will build 1-story 65x125- 
ft. reinforced concrete and brick addition by 
day labor. $50,000. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co, (Frisco) 
plans spending for improvements in 1927 
$21,000,000. The. plans include improvements 
and enlargements to freight yards and new 
mechanical equipment at Yale, Tenn., 
Birmingham, Ala., and West Tulsa, Okla. 

Charleston, S. Car. The South Carolina 
Power Co. have awarded contracts for their 
new addition in Charleston. This company 
is a subsidiary of the Southeastern Power 
& Light Co., New York. The boilers have 
been contracted to the Walsh & . Weidner 
Boiler Works of Chattanooga, Tenn. ~ 

Weleetka, Okla. Power plant. 45,000 kw. 
Outlining details for a power plant to be 
built at Weleetka, Okla., on the Canadian 
River, by the Public Service Co. of Okla- 
homa. Fred W. Insull, president of the com- 
pany, wired the Manufacturers’. Record that 
the plant has been designed for an ultimate 
capacity of 45,000 kw. The first unit, on 
which construction has started, will have a 
capacity of 15,000 kw. It will be of the 
steam-turbine type, operating on a 400-Ilb. 
steam pressure. Sargent & Lundy of Chicsey 
are the engineers. 

El Paso, Tex. El Paso Wiaebeied Co. will 
spend $1, 000, 000 in improvements this year. 
The largest expenditure will be the installa- 
tion of two high pressure boilers of 1,500 
horse power each, estimated to cost $540,000. 
This company is owned by the Stone & Wet 
ster, Inc., of Boston, a 

St. Louis, Mo. U.S. alterations. Alberni 


steel boiler house. 
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dredge Fort Gage. Work let to Howards 
Shipyards and Dock Co., Jeffersonville, Ind., 
and two water tube boilers for same dredge 
-to Powers Specialty Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, N. Y. $30,000. 
- Census Railroad Repair Shops. The De- 
partment of Commerce states that repair 
shops of steam and. electric railroad com- 
panies reported work done during the year 
1925 to the aggregate value of $1,332,679,000, 
a decrease of 12.3 percent as compared with 
$1,5220,093,000 for 1923, the last preceeding 
census year. For steam-railroad repair 
shops alone the total was $1,248,867,000, a 
decrease of 12.9 percent as compared with 
1923. Of the 2363 repair shops reporting 
for 1925, 231 were located in Pennsylvania, 
183 in Ohio, 181 in New York, 178 in II- 
linois, 123 in Texas, 110 in Indiana, 86 in 


_ California, 79 in Iowa, 73 in Minnesota, 71 


in Missouri, 67 in Michigan, 67 in Wiscon- 
sin, 54 in West Virginia, 50 in Washington, 
47 in Massachusetts, 47 in Virginia, 45 in 
New Jersey, 44 in Kansas, 39 in Georgia, 
36 in Montana, 34 in Kentucky, 33 in Colo- 
rado, 33 in Louisiana, 33 in Oklahoma, 30 
in Connecticut, 28 in Alabama, 27 in Nebras- 
ka, 26 in Maryland, 26 in Tennessee, and 28 
were distributed throughout the remaining 
19 states and the District of Columbia. More 
than 500 shops are in the Southern States. 


Naval Stores Expansion Program $400,000. 
The Newport Company, Pensacola, Florida, 
announces the following expansion program. 
Additional buildings will be erected, new 
equipment installed, etc. Contracts have 
been let to the following: Worden-Allen 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Steel; Blacknox Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Retorts; Pensacola Ship- 
building Co., Fabrication work; Casey- 
Hedges Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., Boilers. De- 
livery of equipment and materials will be- 
gin immediately and the plant will be com- 
pleted about July 15th. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. has awarded 
to the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co., of Newport News, Va., a contract 
for repairing 18 Mallet-type locomotives at 
an approximate cost of $700,000. 


Baltimore & Ohio Ry. Co. has acquired 
in round figures 35 per cent of the stock of 
the Western Maryland Ry. Co., which will 
give it practical control of that road, the 
main line of which extends from Baltimore, 
Md., to Connellsville, Pa., 255 miles, con- 
necting at Connellsville with the P. & L. E. 
division of the New York Central System. 
It has also acquired a stock interest in the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry., which extends 
from Wheeling, West Va., to Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Canton, Zanesville and other points in 
Ohio. This last purchase being in com- 
bination with the New York Central and 
the Nickel Plate Systems, the three trunk 
lines having obtained about one-half of the 
stock, which is divided among them in about 
equal proportions. It does not follow neces- 
sarily that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
will absorb the Western Maryland into its 
own system. Its control in that property 
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may continue in much the same way that 
its share in the control of the Reading Rail- 
road exists, the companies remaining sep- 
arate but operating in harmony. 


Farmersville, La. It is reported’ ‘that 
city let contraets to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co. for oil storage tanks and Tank 
and Tower to Chicago Bridge Co., for 
$4,955.00. 

Dalhart, Texas. Dalhart Ice and Electrie¢ 
and Dalhart Water Co. are expending $30,- 
000 for water works system. (2) 200,000 
gallon steel storage tanks, erect power spre 
revamp ice plant, ete. 


Heine Boiler Co. The International Com- 
bustion Engineering Corporation, 43. Broad 
St., New York, has purchased the capital 
stock of the Heine Boiler Co., St. Louis; Mo.; 
and will immediately take over the opera- 
tion of the latter cempany’s boiler shops at 
St. Louis and Phoenixville, Pa. All types of 
water-+ttube boilers will be manufactured at 
St. Louis, and the acquisition will enable the 
parent company to supply complete steam 
generating units fired with pulverized fuel 
or mechanical stokers, all of its own manu- 
facture. C. R. D. Meier will continue as 
president of the Heine Company. 


Houston, Tex. The Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works will build tanks, requiring 3,000 tons. 
for an oil refiner. at Houston, Tex. 


Spokane, Wash. Municipal steel water 
pipe line. Orders for 1,20@ tons of steel have 
been awarded the Steel Tank and Pipe Co. of 
Oregon and 200 tons have been awarded to 
the Beale Tank and Pipe Co. 


Boston, Mass. 100 tons steel. Power house 
addition. W. F. Schrafft and Sons Corpora: 
tion. Contract to Berlin Construction Co. 


New York. New York and Queens Gas Co. 
Power house, 8,850 tons. Office building, 
Irving Place and 14th St. and shop and stor- 
age building for Consolidated Gas Co. Con- 
tract, McClintock-Marshall. 


Paulsboro, N. J. Vacuum Oil Co., 700 tons. 
Contract to the Shoemaker Bridge Co. 


Granite City, Ill. Steel mill. 850 tons 
steel. Contract to McClintock-Marshall. Own- 
er, Commonwealth Steel Co. 


Kellogg, Idaho. Bunker Hill Smelting & 
Refining Co. Buildings. 1,500 tons steel. 
Contract to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. Feather River Pip. 
Line. Bids, February 21. 


Bronx, New York. The Rubel Coal & Ice 
Corporation, Glenmore Ave. and Junius St., 
Brooklyn, has acquired the Ebling Brewery 
Co. plant in the Bronx, New York, and will 
remodel for a new ice manufacturing plant. 
The entire project will cost in excess of. 
$750,000. 


Jersey City, N. J. The Merchants’ Retrig: 
erating Corporation, 17 Varick St.; New 
York, has plans for a new 1-story cold stor- 
age and refrigerating plant at Jersey City, 
N. J., to cost $100,000 with equipment. 
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Eagle Grove, Iowa, plans electric light 
plant to cost $125,000. 

Laurel, Mont. The Northern Pacific Ry. 
Co., Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Minn., is re- 
ported as having plans under way for a new 
l-story car shop at Laurel, Mont., 100x250 
feet, to cost about $275,000. Bids are expect- 
ed to be asked on a general contract late in 
the spring. 

Springfield, Ill. The Wabash Ry. Co. has 
plans for rebuilding its car and locomotive 
shops recently destroyed by fire. The new 
building will be 90x300 feet, to cost about 
$180,000 with equipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The Upton Cold Storage Co., 
38 Cliff St., Rochester, New York, have au- 
thorized plans for the rebuilding of its cold 
storage and refrigerating plant, recently de- 
stroyed by fire. It is estimated to cost in 
excess of $1,000,000 with equipment. 

San Antonio, Texas. Fehr Baking Co., 
1919 Comal St., will soon lay foundations 
for new 2-story plant, 140x200 feet, with 
ovens, power equipment, conveying and 
other machinery. Estimated to cost $140,000. 


East Albany, Ala. The Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., reported to have prelimi- 
nary plans for a new automatic power sub- 
station to cost $200,000 with equipment. 

Lewistown, Pa. The Penn Central Light & 
Power Co., Altoona, Pa., will build a new 
gas-generating plant at Lewistown, Pa., to 
cost $500,000, including boilers, pumping 
units and other equipment. 

Toledo, Ohio. The New York Central Ry. 
Co. has awarded a general contract to the 
Newton & Baxter Co., 417 Hamilton St., 
Toledo, Ohio, to build a car repair shop at 
Toledo to cost in excess of $75,000. 

Paducah, Ky. Illinois Central Ry. Co. has 
awarded a general contract to Joseph EK. Nel- 
son and Sons, 1500 Kentucky Ave., Paducah, 
Ky., for the construction of four additional 
1-story units to its local shops, including 
wheel works, mill and structural building, 
and wood-working shop. The cost is stated 
in excess of $175,000 with equipment. 

Pontiac, Mich. The Oakland Motor Car 
Co. will carry out an expansion program 
during the year to cost about $5,000,000. 
The work will include three new plant units 
and power house in the vicinity of the pres- 
ent Oakland works. 

Janesville, Wis. The Schlueter Boiler 
Works. 320 North Main St., has plans for a 
proposed boiler and welding shop addition, 
66x86 feet, one story and part basement. 

Menominee, Wis. The Dunn County Board 
is taking bids on the construction of a $50,- 
000. power house and laundry building at the 
county institutional group. It will be 72x 
100 feet and requires two 60-in. by 16-ft. fire 
tube boilers, two feed pumps, a 120-ft. stack 
and other equipment. 

Vancouver Island, East Coast, Campbell 
River. The Crown Willamette Paper Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., has plans for the erection 
of a pulp and paper mill, including power 
plant to develop 100,000 hp. 

Jacksonville, Fla. City commission will 
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spend $1,500,000 for light plant equipment. 
Babecok-Wilcox Co. has contract for three 
boilers with superheaters and soot blowers. 


Combustion Engineering Corporation has ~ 


contract for three sets of coil and oil burn- 
ers, furnaces, boiler brick work, ash pits 
and additional steel work for same. 

Weleetka, Okla. Babcock-Wilcox Co., Chi- 
cago, has contract for the boilers, super 
heaters and economizers for the new elec- 
tric power plant being erected at Weleetka 
Okla., reported elsewhere this issue. ; 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. is reported 
contemplating the expenditure of $14,000,000 
for new equipment, including 20 locomotives, 
3,000 hopper cars and 1,500 box cars. 

Durham, N. Car. The Southern Ry. Sys- 
tem, it is reported, will soon begin work on 
classification yards’and engine terminals in 
eastern part of the city, to cost between 
$120,000 and $125,000. 

Baltimore, Md. Power house. $400,000, 
56x66 reinforced conerete, brick, plain foun- 
dation. Eastern Ave. near 42nd St. Con- 
tract to M. A. Long Co., 10 West Chase St. 

Vienna, Md. Power plant. 16,000 hp. The 
Eastern Shore Gas & Electric Co. plans 
power house and turbines station to cost 
$2,000,000. b 

Cleveland, Ohio. The Canfield Oil Co., 3216 
BE. 55th St. C. McLean, vice-president, plans 


brick and steel boiler house at E. 52nd and 


W. & L. BE. R. R. tracks. $40,000. Private 
plans. 

Frederic, Md. For Hood College. $45,000 
boiler house, laundry and garage. 1-story, 
55x140 feet, concrete, brick, steel and stone. 
L. C. Fuller has the contract. 

Nashville, Ark. Ice plant and storage for 
Southern Ice & Utilities Co. Main building 


66x90 feet and 70 feet high. 66x66 engine ~ 


room, 90 feet high. 70 ton plant ice ma- 
chinery to the Ball Ice Machine Co., 126 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Architects 
estimate $190,000. 


San Angelo, Texas. Power plant. $300,000. 
Sargent & Lundy, engineers. The West 
Texas Utilities Co., Abilene, will build power 
plant addition on Lake Concho near here 
by day labor. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
portation Co. 1s inquiring. for three boats, 
each involving 3,600 tons, of plates and 1,800 
tons of shapes, a total of 16,000 tons of steel. 

Lima Locomotive Works, Lima,-O., is fig- 
uring on 12 locomotives for the Chicago 
Northwestern Ry. 

Earlsboro, Okla. 675 tons tankage steel 
for Gulf Oil Corporation. Contract to Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co. 

Wewoka, Okla. 600 tons tankage steel 
cor Barnsdall Oil Co. Contract to Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal.. 275 tons riveted pipe 
14 to 24-inch. 215 tons to Western Pipe and 
Steel Co. and 60 tons to Los Angeles Mfg. 
Co. 


Portland, Ore. Bull Run storage dam proj- 


The Standard Trans- © 
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ect. 235 tons steel for Penstock. Bent Bros., 
Los Angeles, low bidders on general contract. 

Locomotives. Canadian National Rys., 20 
from Canadian Loco. Co., 30 from Am. Loco. 
Co. Central Ry. of Vermont, 4 from Am. 
Loco. Co. Tol., Peoria & Western, 4 from 
Am. Loco. Co. 
Minot, N. D. Minot Gas Co. has awarded 
contract to American Gas Construction Co., 
Newton, Iowa, for addition and improve- 
‘ments to the plant. 

Foregoing items of construction and rail- 
road news are authentic and should afford 
interest to the membership, especially those 
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out of employment in the immediate vicinity 
of these projects. Some are under way, some 
planned for early construction, some con- 
templated for erection during the ensuing 
year. Our membership will do well to keep 
these items in mind and make every effort 
to secure the work for our membership that 
rightfully belongs to the trade. Each month 
in the Official Journal these articles are 
appearing for the information of the mem- 
bership. They are so arranged that the pages 
may be easily removed for reference. Frater- 
nally submitted, March 15, 1927, Jos. P. 
Ryan, International Vice-president. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD. 


(Period of February 15th to 


During the past thirty days I have visited 

the following places in the interest of our 
organization: Borger, Texas; Panhandle, 
Texas; Amarillo, Texas; Pampa, Texas; 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Fort Worth, Texas, 
and Fort Smith, Ark. 


I attended regular meeting of Lodge 739 
at Borger, Texas, and while there secured 
the reinstatement of one boilermaker and 
the initiation of one apprentice with sev- 
eral others promising to come in as soon as 
possible. At Panhandle I talked to several 
of our members employed on the Mount- 
cooper test caulking job, also talked to sev- 
eral that did not belong and while most of 
them talked favorable they declined to line 
up. While in Pampa I secured the initiation 
fee of two helpers employed on tanks and 
gave them the obligation and sent the money 
to Brother Lindly, Secretary of Lodge 739 
at Borger. While in Amarillo, Texas, talked 
to some ex-members and am inclined to be- 
lieve that some results will be obtained in 
the near future. While in Amarillo had the 
pleasure of meeting one of our old war 
horses that had fought many a battle in the 

interest of the members of our organization 
on the Mo. P. R. R., Brother Hal Stack, who 
is now engaged in the automobile business 

and is making good. While Brother Stack 
is not working at our trade he carries his 
card. 

From Amarillo I went to Wichita Falls, 
Texas, at which place we formerly had a 
local lodge but same being lapsed at the 

present time. I got in touch with several 

of our former members who are employed 
in the contract and railroad shops and they 
_promised to reinstate into Lodge 96 at Fort 

Worth, Texas, until such a time as they 
could get enough members to hold a charter 
of their own. Not knowing what the dues 
and insurance was in Lodge No. 96, also 
reinstatement fee, I proceeded to Fort 
Worth and got in touch with Brother Parm- 
ley of Lodge No. 96 and got the approval 
_of the local to reinstate the men at Wichita 
Falls. Having the addresses of a number 
of men I prepared and mailed a letter to 

them and believe that several reinstate- 
/Ments will be secured as result of my visit. 
| While in Fort Worth, I visited the Fort 
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Worth Steel and Machinery Company plant 
at noon hour in company with Brother 
Parmley, Secretary of Lodge 96, and while 
we have a few members employed there we 
have several that are not members at the 
present time, but those I talked to promise 
to come up to the next meeting of Lodge 96 
and reinstate. I also talked to several men 
employed in railroad shops at Fort Worth 
and from what information they gave me 
the company unions in time will be a thing 
of the past. Very few men that I have ever 
talked to attempt to defend the “Company 
Union” and those who have generally admit 
before I get through talking to them that 
it is a fake organization and many of the 
conditions formerly enjoyed by the men 
have been taken away from them with the 
sanction of the officers of the fake organi- 
zation. I am convinced that if the men were 
left free to decide whether or not they de- 
sired to belong to the company union they 
would refuse to have anything to do with it. 
I am also convinced that if some of our 
former members would have a little less fear 
and more of that old time fighting ‘pep’ 
that they had during the war we would 
soon stage a come back on a number of the 
roads now operating under a company union. 
In my judgment it is going to require a little 
backbone on the part of the men now em- 
ployed in railroad shops if they hope to 
break the company union shackles and untie 
themselves and once more become free men. 
In conclusion I desire to state that I am at 
the present time assisting the Federated 
Committee on the Fort Smith and Western 
Railroad, along with Brother Ware, Vice- 
President of the Carmen, in their effort to 
secure an increase in wages and restoration — 
of time and one-half on Sundays and holi- 
days and hope to be able to report a settle- 
ment in next month’s Journal. With kind 
regards, I remain, fraternally yours, C. A. 
McDonald, I. V.-P. 


Remember UNION is the BOND 


of all THINGS and all MAN. 


460 og” 


& 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT M. F. GLENN 


(Period February 15th to 


Meadville, Pa., March 15. 

The past month I have put in on the 
west end of the Erie R. R. in an effort to 
build up our organization. The most of my 
time has been spent in Meadville, Pa. These 
shops are not operated by the railroad com- 
pany. Have been let to the Meadville Ma- 
chinery Company who have operated them 
under non-union conditions for the past five 
years. I am pleased to say the Erie Rail- 
road will take these shops over on or about 
June ist, and the Federated Trades are 
arranging for. a conference with the man- 
agement with a view to applying the Erie 
agreement to the Meadville shops. About 
1,000 men are employed here. Around 150 
are eligible to membership in our organiza- 
tion. About one third of these men have 
already signed applications and I am secur- 
ing additional applications at each meeting. 
The Marion shops of the company are also 
operated by a contracting company. This 
shop will also be taken over by the Erie 
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and it is our intention to have the Erie 
agreement applied there also. 

The officers of the Meadville Machinery 
Company have circulated a petition among 
the employes which has for its purpose the 
continuing of the present condition of em- 
ployment. Piece work, sliding scale, lap 
shift, the formation of a company union and 
strong arm methods were used by the fore- 
man to induce the men to sign their rights 
away with the result that a very large per- 
centage of the men signed. This will inter- 
fere to some extent with our efforts, but as 
it is simply the last kick of a dying mule 
we are confident of overcoming this obstacle 
when the Federated Committee meet the 
management. 

The Machinists have assigned Organizer 
M. J. McMahon to assist in the work here 
and he is meeting with excellent results. 
We work together and co-operate in every 
possible way. 

M. F. Glenn, International Vice-President. 


Inclusive.) 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT J. N. DAVIS 


The fight won by the proponents of a 
stronger navy was made a hollow victory 
for the time being. Modernization of the 
battleships Oklahoma and Nevada will have 
to be delayed, and from information at hand 
these ships will not be available until about 
next September, but the money asked for 
in the deficiency appropriation bill died with 
the last Congress. Continuation of construc- 
tion of the fleet submarine V-4 is only hoped 
for at present. Much other work will have 
to be delayed, too. All this as a result of 
the filibuster staged during the last days of 
Congress. The situation for the navy yards 
are not any too bright at this time. In- 
formation is that the two battleships above 
mentioned has been assigned to the Phila- 
delphia and Norfolk yards respectfully. The 
gun elevation work is still in the air. Some 
of the yards are actually facing a shut down, 
and all of this due to prosperity? 

The total sums lost with the bill was 
$13,150,000 for modernization of the two 
ships and the elevation work. $12,000,000 
for the completion of the airplane carriers 
Saratoga and Lexington, and $1,000,000 to 
complete construction of the Submarine V-4. 
Making a total of $26,150,000 in all. The 
aircraft carriers will cost with the above 
appropriation of $12,000,000; $40,000,000 
each. 

Lodge 410 of the Hull Department at Phila- 
delphia continues to grow, as well as Lodge 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 


After the Executive Council adjourned I 
returned to St. Louis, Mo., and remained in 
St. Louis looking after the affairs of Lodge 
No. 27 until just before Christmas. I then 
went to Portsmouth, Ohio, my home, and 
spent the holidays with my family. After 


450 here at Washington. Lodge 431 is now 
a full sized lodge, the officers of this lodge 
certainly deserve all the praise we can give 
them, for they have worked faithfully as the 
results will show. 


The contract for the reconditioning of the 
America the ship destroyed by fire last 
March, has been let to the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Co., for $1,894,000 and is to be 
ready for service next March, 1928. 


The ex-German vessels, Mount Vernon 
(Kronprinzessen Cecille) and the Agamem- 
non (Kaiser Wilhelm) if they pass the 
physical inspection and prove to be worthy 
of reconditioning for service, will be ordered 
conditioned for trans-Atlantic service. The 
vessels have been tied up and out of service 
since 1921. Perhaps the shipbuilding in- 
dustry will come again, who knows? 


I am informed that the tanks being 
erected by the Southern Cotton Oil at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., is being done by other than 
our members. The secretary of Lodge 26 
states every effort was made by our mem- 
bers to secure the work but without success. 


Bids will be opened April 5th, for the 
building of the cruisers authorized by Con- 
gress. Six in all. Both private and navy 
yards were asked to submit bids. The navy © 
has on hand $15,900,000 and $450,000 ap- 
propriated recently added for the last three ~ 
of the cruisers. J. N. Davis, Intl. Vice-Pres. — 


VICE-PRESIDENT M. A. MAHER. | 


the holidays I went to Indianapolis, Ind., 
relative to the affairs of our members em- — 
ployed on the Big Four Railroad and Dis- — 
trict Lodge No. 21. | 

I then went to Peoria, Il., Lodge No. 60, 
where I was successful in getting the Yates 
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Boiler Works and the McConnell Sheet Iron 
Works to sjgn an agreement with Lodge No. 
60. This agreement was put into effect in 
Peoria last fall by Brother William Walters, 
business agent, Lodge No. 363. 5; 

I then went to Fort Wayne, Ind., relative 
to the affairs of Lodge No. 54, but was un- 
able to do anything there at this time due 
to business being very slack in Fort Wayne. 
I then went to Mattoon, Ill., Lodge 224, 
where we still have a few delinquents em- 
ployed by the Big Four Railroad. I visited 
the homes of these men and was successful 
in getting them to sign application for re- 
instatement payable on their next pay day. 


-I then went to Green Bay, Wis., where I 
met Vice-President Patterson, of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, relative to a dis- 
pute between our members and the members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen em- 
ployed on the Green Bay & Western Rail- 
road. We arranged a meeting between a 
committee representing our members and 
the members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen. At this committee meeting it was 
agreed that the work in dispute would be 
turned over to the Carmen as there was no 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 
(Period, February 16th to 


San Francisco, Calif., March 15, 1927. 


Activities for the past month were con- 
fined to the San Francisco Bay district and 
adjoining territory. Regular meetings at- 
tended: Lodge No. 39, February 18 and 
March 4; Lodge No. 666, February 21 and 
March 14; Lodge No. 9, February 23 and 
March 9; Lodge No. 6, February 24 and 
March 10; Lodge No. 317, February 25 and 
March 11; Executive Board, Lodge No. 6, 
March 3; Bay Cities Iron Trades Council, 
March 7. Conference: Jurisdictional con- 
troversy, General Engineering Company, 
San Francisco, February 25. Conferences: 
Disabilitiy claim of Brother Albert H. Ahern 
of Lodge No. 6, California State Industrial 
Accident Commission and superintendent of 
Permanent Disability Rating Department, 
San Francisco, March 5 and 7; Doctor R. J. 
Nutting, eye specialist, Oakland, March 8. 


During the month the various railroad 
shops, contract shops, ship yards and field 
jobs were visited in company with Brother 
M. Gabbett, district representative, and 
Brother Thomas Sheehan, business agent of 
Ledge No. 6. Some attention was given 
matters pertaining to wages and working 
conditions and with the co-operation of the 
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question but what the work belonged to 
them as per agreement between the two 
organizations. Vice-President Patterson and 
myself also arranged a conference with Mr. 
Becker, Master Mechanic, Green Bay & West- 
ern Railroad, and he also agreed that the 
work in dispute in future would be turned 
over to the Carmen. 

I then returned to Indianapolis, Ind., and 
am pleased to report that Lodge 51 has re- 
instated and initiated 30 members employed 
at Beech Grove and Shelby Street shops 
since January Ist. 


I also attended two meetings of Lodge No. 
10 in Indianapolis and have visited quite a 
number of delinquents and expect to report 
an increase in the membership of Lodge 10 
in the near future. I also attended two 
meetings of Lodge No. 360 at Lafayette, Ind., 
relative t® wage increase and restoration of 
overtime to men regularly employed on Sun- 
days and holidays, and am pleased to report 
our members voted to accept the two-cent 
increase and restoration of overtime. 

Trusting this report will meet with your 
approval, and with best wishes, I remain, 
Fraternally, M. A. Maher, Int. Vice Pres. 


VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. NORTON. 
March 15th, 1927, Inclusive.) 


officers and members of the several local 
ledges, the following results were attained: 


Init. Rein. W. D.C. Total 
Lodge No. OS eae 3 6 12 
Lodge No. oe. ..U 0 2 2 
Lodge No. 39....7 0 0 fi 
Lodge No. 148....0 1 0 1 
Lodge No. 317....0 10 2 12 
Lodge No. 657....0 3 0 3 
Lodge No. 666....0 Ai f vs 

10 18 11 39 


Trade conditions throughout this terri- 
tory are rather quiet im all of our branches, 
except in the oil industry. The Standard 
Oil Company are employing two shifts in the 
boiler department at their Richmond re- 
finery and are still adding to the forces. 
The Shell, Associated, and several other 
oil companies are in the market for new 
storage and refinery construction whieh 
should improve conditions somewhat in the 
near future. The public utilities are also 
planning additional pen stock and pipe line 
construction during the coming season. 

Trusting this brief report will be-of in- 
terest to the readers of our Journal, I am 
with very best wishes, your fraternally, 
H. J. Norton, International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF DISTRICT ORGANIZER AMRHEIN. 


Mobile, Ala. 
Having been appointed as District Or- 
ganizer by Brother Franklin some sixty 
days past and assigned to Mobile upon ar- 
riving here found Local 112 in a very poor 
State with, no officers except Financial Sec- 


retary and about 8 or 9 members. 

We had a very slow beginning owing to 
the holidays and s¢arcity of work, but busi- 
ness has been picking up right along and 
have succeeded in getting quite a number 
of reinstatements as well as initiations. 
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There is quite a bit of material here to work 
with although it is rather a hard place to 
organize. We have elected a good set of 
officers with necessary officers being bonded. 
I believe that they will do all in their power 
to. help make this town a 100 per cent Union 
town as it is well known that Mobile is 
the drawback of the South so far as Marine 
work is concerned. 


Conditions here are rotten. All riveting 
is piece work and most of the burning is 
done under the same condition and the scale 
of wage is considerably lower than in the 
surrounding ports. The Boilermakers are 
the best organized here. Some of the other 
crafts are not organized at all—everybody 
works under the same conditions and re- 
ceive the same scale of wages. 


It seems as if the men working at the dif- 
ferent trades would wake up and realize that 
they never will better their condition until 
they get together and co-operate for as long 
as the Boss has the whip in his hand there 
is nothing but slavery for the working man. 


We are having well-attended meetings and 
the future looks rather bright although it 
will take a little time to put Local 112 to 
where it should and could be. So all Broth- 
ers coming this way bring your Clearance 
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cards as we intend to see that this place will 


‘no longer be a drawback. 


Work is real good here. There is also four 
55,000 bbl. tanks to be erected at New Or- 
leans, La., by the P. I. W. Co. J. Robinson 
has charge of the work and it will be done 
under the piece-work system. 

I have at this writing a suggestion to 
make through the Journal to get views of 
other Brothers who have no one to care for 
them and are too old to follow the trade and 
as we have a number of Brothers who have 


no one to leave their insurance to a sug- 


gestion has been made to me that they 
would leave their insurance to create a fund 
for which to build a home in some desirable 


place to take care of our old Brothers. I 


am sure that there are quite a few of the 
Brothers that will be glad to do so as I have 
had at least a dozen different ones approach 
me on this subject who would be willing to 
leave their insurance payable to a fund for 
this purpose. This is why I would like to 
get other Brothers’ views in regards to it. 

I myself feel sure there is some way that 
we could put this in a trust fund for the 
purpose of arranging in some way to take 
care of our old Brothers in the near future. 
Yours fraternally, W. L. Amrhein, Dist. Or- 
ganizer. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE THOS. NOLAN. 


I submit a report for our International 
Official Journal on the local situation, as 
well as a synopsis of labor conditions in gen- 
eral. When any member of our Interna- 
tional Brotherhood looks around and rea- 
lizes from observation what’s going on in 
opposition to organization of the men and 
women who toil for a daily wage, as well as 
the lack of interest on the part of the work- 
ers in a matter so vital to their general wel- 
fare, it’s a question to ponder over from an 
organized viewpoint. 


When we read the many flim-flam maga- 
zines that are published in defense of big 
business, and against any move on the part 
of organized labor, with false, misleading 
and disreputable propaganda, in an effort to 
influence labor from the path of honesty 
of purpose which only leads to extreme 
slavery in the industrial field of endeavor, 
and for the sole purpose of bolstering up 
company unions and other similar devices 
that are but the entering wedge to destroy 
the only remedy that labor has to protect 
its present and future welfare; namely, or- 
ganization and representation when needed 
and chosen by the organized workers them- 
selves to adjust wages or conditions when 
necessary, in accordance with accepted rules 
as previously agreed to between both par- 
ties, the employer and employe. 

When I read certain magazines that rep- 
resent hard-boiled and unfair employers, I 
can’t help wondering if- our unorganized 
craftsmen have lost their reasoning power 
by accepting a slanderous and hypocritical 
and under cover propaganca that advocates 


company unions or the so-called American 
plan. Such a position for one to occupy 
makes manhood and principle a farce to all 
who claim to stand for the ideals of a true 
American, and many, I hope, are uncon- 


scious that their misguided action only leads 


to the destruction of industrial and political 
liberty that the best blood of our country 
was shed to make possible. 

May that great and unseen power, through 
its agency of regeneration, bring the unor- 
ganized workers to understand what is right 
and what is wrong, in order they may grasp 
the real situation that’s working night and 
day to enslave them by placing them under 
the absolute control of a financial combina- 
tion that has no respect for anything but the 
almighty dollar. If the advice of one 
who has spent many years in the Inter- 
national Brotherhood amounts to anything, 
or should be read by any of our unorganized 
craftsmen, think well on it, as self preserva- 
tion and liberty is the first law that governs 
natural rights. 


I have noticed in the Passaic Daily News 
many articles written by one Harvey G. 
Ellerd who represents the personnel depart- 
ment of Armour and Company, outlining the 
untold benefits of a flim-flam association 
known to all. trade unionists, ‘“‘the open 
shop,” that the striking textile workers re- 
fuse to be part of, as past experience gives 
those strikers a practical idea of what a 
company incubator is intended to hatch out. 
But Ellerd’s writings say nothing whatever 
about company spies and other devices of a 
similar unfair character. Nevertheless, he 


-——_ 
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uses some beautiful bunk to cover up his 
rank deception of the methods used to bol- 
ster up a company union, and tries to make 
good his argument by telling the textile 
strikers. of the close and pleasant relations 
that would exist between the employes and 
employer through the open shop. Mr. El 
lerd never attempts any explanation what- 
ever to give any reason why hundreds of 
textile workers were forced out on strike 
under an open shop management to pre- 
yent a system of industrial slavery and in a 
country supposed to be dedicated to human 
liberty, and suffered untold privations dur- 
ing their strike to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living for themselves and. families. 


if that pleasant relationship had existed 
as so glibly told by Mr. Ellerd, between the 
mill proprietors and the textile workers it 
would have made that pleasant relationship 
x co-operation between. both parties instead 
of a bitter and prolonged strike of the tex- 
tile workers at Passaic, New Jersey. It 
should have been the very opposite, for 
when pleasant relationship exists between 
oth parties, as claimed by the writer of 
that old propaganda stuff, co-operation as 
1 general proposition functions properly; 
lot otherwise. When that pleasant relation- 
hip does not exist co-operation is impossi- 
We, regardless of what we read in news- 
yapers and magazines that represent only 
he company union, open shop, or any other 
levices to divide the forces of labor. That’s 
vhky many hard-boiled corporations are us- 
ng that infamous system of inside, under- 
over, sneaking methods to deceive and di- 
‘ide labor in order to get the results that 
il honest and fair minded employers and 
mployes desire—namely, industrial peace 
vith honor to all concerned. 


There are also many railroad systems that 
ur members know of who continue to use 
mlawful and continual nagging and dis- 
rimination in their efforts to prevent or- 
anized labor if possible from improving 
rage or working conditions. This continual 
jolation of national and state laws is, on 
10st occasions, permitted to go on by those 
4 authority who are supposed to prevent 
iolation of law as well as premeditated in- 
istice so glaring and unjustifiable that it 
lakes liberty weep. No wonder disrespect 
or law is on the increase when those higher 
DP are permitted, with impunity, to evade 
very responsibility. of violation of what is 
nhown as lawful, constitutional protection. 
Il this open violation is made possible by 
le lack of organization on the part of those 
lat should be organized, and also by our 
Vilure. to visit the ballot box on election 
ay to defeat our enemies and elect, our 
‘lends whose past record is known to be 
dir to organized labor and entitled to what 
| Just, with full recognition of all rights 
od privileges. Organized labor wants 
othing more, nor will they accept anything 
8s. No threat either—it’s fact. 


Nevertheless, regardless of open violations 
paanat labor, company unions, open shop 
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and American Plan incubators, as well as 
other similar devices, organized labor is here 
to stay and function, when necessary, to 
cope with conditions so rank and so scan- 
dalous that organized capital should be per- 
mitted by labor to make industrial slavery 
possible in an age of so-called progress 
and civilization. But, perhaps some Brother 
may truthfully say, those unlawful condi- 
tions you speak of go on just the same, and 
the writer will have to admit that Brother 
would be absolutely. correct. 


Let us place the responsibilty for such 
conditions squarely where it belongs. It’s 
our failure to get our legitimate power in 
proper shape. In other words it is the lack 
of applied organization and co-operation of 
our unorganized craftsmen in a cause where 
conditions demand their united and CO-Op- 
erative efforts when wage conditions and re- 
cognition is the issue. That, no one who 
toils for a daily wage, can deny. 


We have entered a new year with the 
possibility of a change from industrial de- 
pression to industrial activity, and should 
the conditions change as anticipated by 
those who claim to know, let us take advan- 
tage of it by organization, the only prac- 
tical and peaceful solution of industrial 
peace, progress and protection of our fu- 
ture as workers in life’s battle. Organized 
labor knows from bitter experience what 
physical toil means and perhaps on many 
occasions had to witness the overbearing at- 
titude of a hard-boiled foreman in charge, 
who organization can change from hard- 
boiled to right the very opposite. It has 
been done and can be done again by or- 
ganization and the harmonized efforts of 
joint co-operation in any shop, district or 
yard where workers are organized and rea- 
lize the absolute necessity of organization 
and constitutional discipline. That is the 
key to success in the labor movement, and 
all know from past experience. Think it 
over and be governed by that experience. be- 
cause conditions demand it. ' 


I recently received a copy of report issued 
by the Department of Research and Educa- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christian America in connection with strikes 
on the Western Maryland Railroad, the fed- 
erated shop crafts in March, 1922, and the 
enginemen’s strike, 1925. 


The report is quite a lengthy one and 
goes after the situation and cause of both 
strikes on the Western Maryland Railroad, 
but in particular the enginemen’s recent 
strike. The shep craft strike is touched on 
in a general way but not in detail, unless 
in paragraph 4, page 14, in report that a 
notice was posted in the shops of the com- 
pany that the Dickson Construction Repair 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio, would  op- 
erate. the shops of the Western Maryland 
Company, the change to become effective in 
three days. If that statement is. correct, 
and I presume it is when made by the Fed- 
eral Council of one of the Churches of 
Christ in America, that the federated agree- 
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ment between the shop crafts and the offi- 
cials of the Western Maryland Railway 
eompany was wilfully and deliberately vio- 
lated when the signed federated agreement 
called for thirty days’ notice to be given by 
either party before any change in agreement 
be made. For that reason honest business 
men along the line of the Western Maryland 
Railroad must hang their heads in shame 
because of that violation on the part of the 
president of that system of railroad, in con- 
nection with the federated shop crafts and 
the enginemen’s organization,- in his ,in- 
human policy of forcing American freemen 
to become industrial slaves. 


Although the federated shop crafts used 
every legitimate means in accordance with 
their agreement to bring about a peaceful 
and satisfactory settlement between both 
parties at issue, nothing would seem to sat- 
isfy the president of the Western Maryland 
Railway company but a total surrender of 
every right that the shop crafts had for 
many years. The writer had dealings with 
the old time’ officials of the Western Mary- 
land Railroad and they were fair and re- 
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garded the active co- -operation of the shop- 
crafts as a valuable asset in the successful 
operation of that Railroad system. 


Further I desire to emphasize that the 


shop crafts strike in 1922 was but the en- 
tering wedge to cripple other unions on that 
system of railroad and was so stated by 


many who were in a position to know, at 
Hagerstown, Cumberland and Elkins, of the 
under-cover workings and the scheming 
propaganda that was hatched in the Balti- 
more incubator. 


Every local of our International Brother- | 
hood should secure a copy of the report just | 
issued by the Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of Church- | 


NN 


es at the following named addresses: No. | 
105 E. 22nd Street, New York City, No. | 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, — 


D. C.; also Merchants Building, Cincinnati, | 
Ohio. I hope every local of our Brotherhood | 
will secure a copy, price 25 cents, as the | 
action of the Western Maryland Railroad is 
fully explained in the report just issued, 
February, 1927. I am yours fraternally, | 
Thos. Nolan, S., Representative. 


tne 


Agreements | 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILER- | 
MAKERS AND IRON SHIPBUILDERS AND HELPERS OF AMERICA 


WITH CONTRACT SHOPS. 


The purpose being to protect the best inter- 
est of the interested trades and to maintain 
a satisfactory condition of employment of 
those engaged in them, to also bring about 
and maintain a harmonious relation between 
employer and employe, thereby insuring co- 
operation. 

Rule 1. Hight hours shall constitute a 
day’s work, except Saturday, when four hours 
shall be worked, making a 44-hour week. 

Rule 2. All overtime will be paid for at 
the rate of double time, this to include Sun- 
days and the following holidays: New Year’s 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 
Day, July 4th, Labor Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day. When 
any of the said days fall en Sunday, the 
following day to be observed. 


Rule 38, The present rate of pay. for all 
mechanics will be at the rate of 90 cents 
per hour. The starting rate for apprentices 
shall be 31 cents per hour, and will be in- 
ereased 5 cents per hour every six (6) months 
until completion of apprenticeship. 


Rule 4. When mechanics are sent away 
from the shop or out on the road, they will 
be paid straight time while traveling or wait- 
ing, and for all time worked other than regu- 
lar shop hours, double time .will be paid, and 
the company will defray all expenses. 

Rule 5. Work which is generally recog- 
nized as belonging to a craft will be per- 


formed by members of that craft who are in | 
good standing with their respective interna | 
tional organizations. Each craft will per- | 
form its work with any of the several im- | 
proved processes. If the Shop Committee can- | 
not furnish men needed within twenty-four | 
hours and a non-union man is employed he | 
will be in the service of the company and 
his membership is acceptable to the locals 
of the different internationals covered by 
this agreement. 


Rule 6. In case of grievances arising the 
company will make every effort to adjust | 
same with the Shop Committee. If no | 
satisfactory settlement is reached by them — 
the matter will be referred to the officials | 
of the company and representatives of the | 
different internationals parties to this agree- 
ment. It is agreed that no strike or lockout | 
will occur until the above procedure is Car- 
ried out and a strike sanction is obtained | 
from headquarters of crafts affected. w? 


Rule 7. No mechanic will be discriminated j 
against for serving on a committee, Ice water 
for drinking, fires for heating purposes, lock- 
ers for clothes and first aid kits for injured 
employes will be furnished by the company. 
Employes covered by this agreement will not | 
be required to work on castings made by. 
firms known to be unfair to the international 
parties to this agreement. 


Rule 8. One apprentice may be employed 
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for the shop and not to exceed one additional 
for every five mechanics employed. This 
ratio will be maintained at all times. No 
handy man will be employed at any time. 
Rule 9. Apprentices will be required to 
serve an apprenticeship of four years, to con- 
sist of 302 days a year. Apprentices when 
employed will be between the ages of sixteen 


(16) and twenty-one (21). 


Rule 10. Apprentices will be given every 
opportunity to learn the trade. If within 
one year he shows no aptitude to learn the 
trade he will be dismissed from the service 
of the company. Apprentices will not be al- 
lowed to complete work started by mechanics 
when overtime is required. 


Rule 11. Should it become necessary at 
any time to establish a second or a third 
shift the same shall be established for a 
period of not less than thirty days, and all 
employes working on such shifts shall re- 
ceive compensation of 10 cents per hour in 
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advance of same class of employes working 
on the first or day. shift. 

Rule 12. These rules and rates will apply 
to all repair and manufacturing shops of 
Savannah and vicinity who employ mechan- 
ics who are members of their respective in- 
ternationals, the same to be effective........ 
and remain in force until revised, either 
party desiring a change, written notice will 
be given the other party and a conference 
held within thirty days. 

Representing: 
Boilermakers, Wm. J. Stoughton, 
J. B. Williams, 
W. H. Smith, Sr. 


Georgia Port Machine Wks., 

E. W. Robinson, Gen. Mer. 

Forest City Machine & 
Foundry Co., 

W.L. Wingleduff, Gen. Mgr. 

John Rourke & Sons, 

John Rourke. 


Firms, 


Correspondence 


PRIZE BEAUTY HELPS BOILERMAKERS. 


Preparations for a gala night in Lodge 
154 history are being made by the commit- 
tee in charge of the arrangements for the 


Annual Ball to be given at the Moose Tem- 


ple, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Wednesday evening, 
April 27. 

In addition to the usual dance program, 
an innovation is being introduced in the 
reception to be 
extended Pretty 
Peggy  Bosza, the 
motherless daugh- 
ter of a local com- 
mon laborer, who 
has been selected 
by a committee of 
nationally famous 
artists, from among 
hundreds of com- 
petitors, as the 
most beautiful girl 
in all Pittsburgh. 
The title of “Peggy 
of the Press,” in 
honor of the Pitts- 
the 


Peggy Bosza. 


ard newspaper that 

conducted the contest, has been conferred 
upon Peggy and magnificent honors have 
been but part of the rewards reaped by the 


| little working-girl Venus who vied with the 


pampered daughters of Pittsburgh’s wealth 
and was returned a triumphant victor. 


The story of “Peggy” is like the fable of 
Cinderella, come true. The -little kitchen 
drudge, who had never before traveled be- 
yond the confines of Pittsburgh, and whose 
days were spent mothering a brood of small 


brothers and sisters, was ushered through 


the portals of a wonder-world and in starry: 
eyed amazement gazed at scenes she thought 
existed only in dreams. 


Delightful journeys to New York, Atlantic 
City, Philadelphia, Boston and Cambridge 
Springs, followed by wonderful receptions 
at which Peggy mingled with the famous 
beauties of the stage and art, not only failed 
to dim the glory of Pittsburgh’s lovely work- 
ing girl, but rather, her queenly bearing and 
winsome charm, together with her inherent 
faculty to adapt herself to any environment, 
has added new lustre to the laurels won in 
her home city. 


With all the acclaim and adulation ac- 
corded the most beautiful girl in a great 
city, Peggy’s level little head has never been 
turned, and she is still the darling of the 
neighborhood and the little mother in the 
Bosza home, where she “spanks the kids” 
as lustily as of old. 


Amid all the honors bestowed upon the 
Pittsburgh beauty, the one that brings the 
gladdest memories was the reception ac- 
corded her by the neighboring workingmen 
and their families, when she was presented 
with a massive loving cup by the people in 
the neighborhood of her home. It was the 
only time during the hectic period follow- 
ing her victory, that Peggy lost the aplomb 
that carried her through her triumphant ca- 
reer. But with bands blaring, and the 
streets before her home packed with a 
cheering throng, the little mother, caught 
at her housework, with a soiled house dress 
and hair in crimps, fled in dismay. 


Peggy’s triumph has brought shoals of 
theatrical, moving picture and “personal ap- 
pearance” offers and she has tentatively 
accepted an offer from a Hollywood moving 
picture concern, to star in a picture built 
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about her amazing experience, but before 
leaving for California she is looking for- 
ward to another “regular time with her old 
buddies” at the Boilermakers Ball.—James 
G. Sause, 8. B. A. 154. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


As a member of Lodge 57, and is at pres- 
ent employed at the Norfolk navy yard, and 
why its called the Norfolk navy yard now; 
I can’t understand for its located across the 
river from Norfolk at Portsmouth, Va. _ It 
might be all right and necessary in the 
years long ago, but conditions have changed 
to make the change as Portsmouth, Va., has 
a population of over fifty thousand, with 
water and rail transportation as well as 
other necessary facilities to handle all busi- 
ness between the Navy Department and the 
Navy Yard at Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Brother Nolan kindly lent me a report of 
the Department of Research and Education 
just issued by the Federal Council of 
Churches in America. In connection with 
the strikes on the Western Maryland Rail- 
road, that is very interesting and more 
especially for all crafts employed in the 
railroad service in shops or the transporta- 
tion department. The report tells us of the 
shop crafts strike of 1922, and in particular 
about. the enginemens’ strike of 1925. 

The shop crafts, although having a signed 
Federated agreement with the Western 
Maryland Railroad, owing to the abrogation 
of agreement by the management the shop 
crafts were forced out on strike on a three- 
days’ notice, when the Federated agreement 
called for a thirty-days’ notice if either party 
to agreement desired a change. I know of 
the former conditions on that system of 
railroad as well as the harmony and mutual 
co-operation that existed with the general 
and local management before the introduc- 
tion of the Dickson Construction Company, 
that brought about a reduction in wage and 
longer hours of labor. The Federated shop 
crafts used every legitimate means to pre- 
vent the introduction of a contract system 
that no red-blooded American could accept. 


I know the shop crafts at the Hagers- 
town shops, good machinists and forever 
loyal to the interest of the company, but 
regardless of that, a floating scum was re- 
cruited to take the places of honest trades 
unionists and tax-payers and citizens of the 
old state of Maryland, with families and 
other responsibilities at Hagerstown, Cum- 
berland, Elkins, and other points on the line 
of railroad that the old officials of that 
railroad always regarded their co-operation 
as a valuable asset in the successful opera- 
tion of the railroad. 


Let the shop crafts on the Western Mary- 
land Railroad get busy again and get their 
local organization, for it is rumored that 
the Rockefeller holdings in the Western 
Maryland may be acquired by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and if that rumor is true 
I hope the shop crafts will get right again, 
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for the purpose of giving the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad every ounce of active co- 
operation necessary to make that streak of 
rust a howling success and to show the 
president of the Western Maryland Railroad 
the difference between co-operation and in- 
dustrial slavery. 


And wishing the real men on the Western 
Maryland Railroad every success in the 
future is the hope of one that knows the 
situation on that system since March, 1922. 
Fraternally, W. J. Williams, Lodge 57. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has been said on many occasions that 
more attention should be shown by our 
local lodges toward local ship repair yards 
and to prove that same has some foundation 
I feel that it would be well to advise that 
owners of shipyards and bosses in general 
are not missing a trick. 

On February 23, 1926, at Trenton, N. J., 
threats and counter-threats on the part of 
the Manufacturers Association represented 


by A. Dayton Oliphant and representatives — 


of labor marked the hearing of Senate Bill 
No. 24 by Senator Richards calling for an 
increase in compensation to injured work- 
men, both as to money and time, before 
Judiciary Committee. 


Manufacturers would leave states if the 
compensation laws were made any more 


stringent and they would have entire act 


rescinder, to which labor delegates re- 
torted they would like nothing hetter than 


to see the act rescinded in which case labor 


would have a real act put on statue books 
with a state fund attached to same. 
main objection to the proposed measure was 


in regards to the clause placing hernia in 


the compensation disease class. Under the 


present law labor claims not one case of — 


hernia has received compensation, although 


there have been at least 10,000 cases within — 


the past few years. The proposed measure 
would increase the present maximum al- 
lowance of $17.00 to $20.00 and the time 
from five (5) to thirty (30) weeks in the 
case of injuries to thumb, forefinger, hand 


and arm. These changes, advocates of the 
Bill said, were the result of conferences 
held by representatives of Labor, manufac- — 
turers and employers, but Oliphant denied 


that any one represented nianufacturers, 


Those opposed to the Bill were Abel Klaw 
representing Du Pont, George Earl repre- — 
senting New York and New Jersey Dry Dock © 
Association and National Trades Associa- — 
tion, H. J. Aldridge of Spencer and Kel- 
logg of Cliffside, T. F. R. Brown of Asso- 


ciation of Railroads; G. H. Kovan and. 


George C. Holland of Hudson County Em- 
Those in favor of the — 
Bill were Arthur Quinn, President State — 
Federation of Labor, Henry Hilfers of A. F. a 


ployers Association. 


of L., M. Skinner of Manufacturers Council; 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Drew, Chas. J. Jennings mi 


Hudson County Central Labor Union, and ; 


TREE 


with our 
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last but not least, International Vice Presi- 
dent John J. Dowd. 


I feel that this information may be of 
some interest to the members of our or- 
ganization throughout the state of New Jer- 
sey. It may make them realize that bosses 
are on the alert, watching at all times and 
these actions are caused no doubt by the 
untiring efforts of those who are affiliated 
movement and who are always 
trying to better conditions for everyone in 
general. 


Hoping 1927 holds many happy surprises 
in store for our membership and with warm- 
est personal regards to all, I remain Fra- 
ternally, D. J. McGuinness, S., L. 163. 


New York City. 


- Dear Sir and Brother: 


Under separate cover I am sending you a 
photograph of the brothers of the several 
lodges in the Port of New York, working on 
the American Sugar House job in Brook- 
lyn. This is a fifteen million dollar job. 


Stone and Webster has the general con- 
tract, and Power Specialty Co., Connery & 
Co., Meade Penn Co., Strubler Iron Works 
and the Astoria Welding Co., have sub-con- 
tracts. They are all handling our men. There 
are two hundred and fifteen of our Brothers 
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on this job, which is one hundred percent 
Union, 

The conditions prevailing on this job. 
for our Brothers are to a great extent the 
results of the untiring efforts of our worthy 
Business Agent, Harry Nacey, who enjoys 
to an extent heretofore unknown, the good 
will and co-operation of the several lodges 
and Brothers of our organization throughout 
the Port of New York. 


He has the respect of the employers and 
the friendship of the Delegates and men of 
various crafts connected with the New York 
Building Trades Council. Brother Nacey 
has accomplished wonderful results since 
he has been in office. Empire Lodge No. 
21 is now affiliated with the Central Trades 
and Labor Council, the New York Building 
Trades Council, the Brooklyn Board of Busi- 
ness Agents, the Bronx Board of Business 
Agents and the Richmond Board of Business 
Agents, in fact we are connected with every 
affiliation in the Port of New York, with 
the exception of those in the state of New 
Jersey. 


Brother Nacey has done business with em- 
ployers, who have not employed Union men 
nor conferred with Union officials for the 
past fifteen years. He placed men on their 
jobs and now commands their utmost con- 
fidence and respect. Results speak for 


Men of Local No. 21 Working on Sugar House, March 7, 1924 
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themselves; the volume of business and our 
various affiliations made it necessary for us 
to elect an Assisting Business Agent. We 
elected our worthy Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Charles Yonckert, to the office. He 
has proven himself an apt pupil, a go-getter, 
and the results of his work are up to our 
greatest expectations. 


Combined with our new insurance plan, 
which has proven a boon to our organiza- 
tion, and has done wonders toward stabiliz- 
ing and increasing our membership, and the 
business ability and cheeerful personality of 
Brother Nacey, the boilermakers in the Port 
of New York are enjoying better conditions, 
fraternally, and financially, than they have 
enjoyed for some time past. The spirit of 
brotherhood is very much in evidence and 
peace and harmony prevails. 


With best wishes for the health and pros- 
perity of our Grand President,: Brother 
Franklin, and all the officers and members 
of our Grand Organization, I am, Yours truly 
and Fraternally, William G. Pendergast, 
President Empire Lodge No. 21. 


East Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Under the courageous leadership of Presi- 
dent Thomas J. Farmer who is constantly 
driving home the fact to all those men work- 
ing at our trade with whom he comes in 
contact, that their material and intellectual 
welfare, which hundreds of them in this vi- 
cinity have sadly neglected by back-sliding 
from our organization, depends essentially 
upon their membership and their constant 
adherence to the principles of this Brother- 
hood—is striving bravely, despite all the 
diabolical forces that arrayed against it, and 
against the A. F. L. in general to increase 
the prestige of this organization, which is 
apparent to close observers of the labor sit- 
uation here by the good work that is being 
accomplished in our behalf by the Boston 
Metal Trade Council of which Lodge 585 
is an integral part. 

Brother Frank W. Lynch, V. P. of Lodge 
585, who was for a long period president of 
a former Quincy, Mass., lodge, wherein he 
always and invariably with success exerted 
the influence of his thorough comprehension 
of practical trade unionism and of his splen- 
did personal example for the tangible bene- 
fit of his fellow workmen, regardless of any 
attempt to lure him from the path of indus- 
trial integrity, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Boston Metal Trades Council, 
and he has also been selected by Lodge 585, 
which holds him in implicit confidence to be 
their representative in the Executive Board 
of that Council. The jurisdictional disputes 
and misunderstandings among various metal 
trade crafts in this city, oftentimes having 
a bearing on the status of boiler makers and 
iron ship builders work, will be handled by 
this Board and Lodge 585 is indeed fortunate 
in having Brother Lynch serving in this 
body to safeguard their interests. Brother 
Frank W. Lynch is a man of unquestioned 
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honesty, and whenever the occasion arises 
he will, as he has done before, call the bluff 
of any absent minded structural iron work- 
ers, machinists, sheet metal workers and 
steam fitters, who by a system of logic in- 
telligible only to them, have from time to 
time acquired the habit of performing work 
that did not belong to them. 


The writer had the pleasure a few days 
since of meeting our worthy Int. Vice Presi- 
dent, Brother John J. Dowd, while Brother 
was in Boston to confer with Int. Represen- 
tative Brother Robert Henderson on some 
vital matters concerning the railroad de- 
partment of this organization, and from the 
way in which he modestly outlined the scope 
of his efforts to promote the well being of 
the rank and file in the territory wherein 
he operates since the holding of the last 
convention, I am satisfied that the predic- 
tion I made then that this organization 
would act wiseky to retain John J. Dewd 
as one of its standard bearers, has been 
sustained. 


The members of Lodge 585 who remember 
the courageous spirit of that battling eru- 
sader for human rights, Brother Charlie 
Scott, likewise feel satisfied that a wise 
choice was made when he was given the 
mantle of office so admirably filled by our 
esteemed Brother Joseph Flynn, and they 
wish him every success in his recently ac- 
quired position of responsibility and activity, 
and working in harmony all the time, I be- 
lieve that at the Brotherhood offices at Kan- 


sas City, the triumvirate of Int. President 
Franklin, Asst. Int. President Atkinson and ~ 
Int. Secretary-Treasurer Scott will in the 
months and years to come show the in- 
dustrial world that our organization can 


keep the proper pace which the adequate 


requirements of officially conducting an in-- 


ternational headquarters demands. 
fraternally, D. B. McInness, 


Yours 
UPis., L. 585. 


RETIRES FROM NAVY YARD. — 


On February 26, 1927, a dinner was given 


to Brother Daniel Murphy by Shipfitters — 
Local No. 43 at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum 
upon his retirement from the Government 


service at the age of 65 years. 


“Dan” as he is most familiarly known, 
has been in the shipbuilding game for the 


past 45 years, 24 of which was spent in the 
Brooklyn yard. 


After partaking of a very cninwani din- 


ner Brother Dan was presented with a beau- 


tiful gold watch by Brother James McBridge, 


President of Local 43 after which Brother ~ 
Dan made a short address to the fifty or 
more members and friends who were pres- 


ent. 


Local 43 
a wonderful array of talent, they kept the 


can go on record as possessing 


band busy following them in their son 


and dances. 


The committee in charge of the attair dee. 


serves a great amount of credit because we 
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wanted for nothing. The committee, Thomas 
MacMurray, Thomas Conklin and John Duns- 
more. Yours fraternally, James. D. Devlin, 
S., L. 43. 


Bridgeburg, Ont., Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


We had a visit on Tuesday, March 15, 
from International Vice-President W. G. 
Coyle of Montreal. After a successful busi- 
ness meeting, a banquet-chieken supper was 
held in the Bridgeburg Cafe and plates were 
set for fourteen members. A most enjoy- 
able time was spent by all present and the 
program will speak for itself. Here’s hoping 
that Brother Coyle will visit this lodge 
again soon, and may success attend all his 
efforts. The program was as follows: 


Address by Brother W. G. Coyle. 

Repairing of Front Ends Efficiently, Mr. 
A. Currie. 

To Prossitt Tubes Property (use _ pros- 
sitts), Mr. E. Lorraine. 

Address on Hot Work, Mr. S. C. Wilkin- 
son. . 

- Why I Learned the Boiler Trade, A Mem- 
ber. 

My Life and Labors 
George Smith. 

Lowering Lake Water Levees by Water 
Hose, Mr. J. Stackhouse. 

To Clean Tubes Properly (use air hose 
and hlower pipe), Mr. G. R. Bond. 
4 Financial Economy in Local 642, A Mem- 
er, 

Financial Treasurer’s Troubles (brothers, 
keep dues paid up), Mr. P. Scott. 

Music, Saxaphone Solo, Broken Bricks, 
Mr. W. Dytum. 

The Night Gang, Oh! Don’t I wish It Was 
Morning, Johnston & Parmiter. 
~ P. Scott, Treasurer Local 642; George R. 
Bond, Cor. Fin. Sec.; Mr. Frank Amesbury, 
Chairman. 


in England, Mr. 


; Pare Denver, Colo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased the Almighty in His in- 
finite wisdom to remove from this life our 
worthy Brother Elmer T. Lauderback, who 
passed to the great beyond March 9 after 
a long and lingering illness, at the Fitz- 
simmons Hospital. 


We, the officers and members of Local 
No. 179, International Brotherhood of Boil- 
ermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers 
of America, extend our sympathy to the be- 
reaved family in their loss. Yours frater- 
nally, H. C. Klein, S., L. No. 179. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It hath pleased the Almighty God, our 
Father, in His divine wisdom to permit the 
grim reaper of death to invade our ranks 
and so suddenly strike down our friend and 
brother, M. L. Hagwood, at his home in 
Portsmouth, Va., in his young manhood, 
leaving to us the memory of a true brother 


and a loyal member of the Organization and 
Lodge 298, of which he was a member. In 
obedience to the Fraternal ties that bind 
us together in Brotherly love, which we are 
now enjoying, the members of Boilermakers 
Lodge No. 298 are desirous of extending 
their esteemed love and confidence. 


We, the members of Lodge 298, appreciate 
his high character as an upright member 
and a good citizen, ever loyal in his duty 
to his fellow members, neighbors and to 
his God, up to the unexpected moment of 
his death. Feeling deeply and keenly hurt 
due to the void made in our lodge account 
of the death of our departed brother, M. L. 
Hagwood, the members of Lodge 298, ever 
cherish and hold in grateful remembrance 
the noble qualities as a man and a member 
of Lodge 298. “May he rest in peace.” 


We extend to the widow and daughter of 
the deceased brother, M. L. Hagwood, our 
heartfelt sympathy, and may the Almighty 
God in His divine wisdom guide and protect 
them through their life’s journey. Mem- 
bers of Lodge No. 298. Committee: E. G. 
Webb, Geo. Burton, J. T. Morris. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased Almighty God in His Di- 
vine Wisdom, to remove from our midst our 
beloved Brother, Daniel J. Dailey, who died 
Jan. 9, 1927, at the age of 60 years. Brother 
Dailey was a life long and consistent mem- 
ber of our organization and was always an 
active worker in the affairs of our Brother- 
hood. He was president of Lodge 169 for 
many years, and was instrumental in or: 
ganizing Lodge 719. He was well known 
and highly respected in Lodge 413, St. 
Thomas, Ont. Brother Dailey was a man 
of high integrity and never allowed personal 
gain to interfere in his work for the benefit 
of our craft and will be greatly missed by 
all. Committee: Tom Brown, H. F. Terry, 
Lodge 719. 


Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Death, who knocks with equal hand at 
the door of the cottage and the palace gate, 
has been busy at his appointed work. Mourn- 
ing prevails throughout Shubrick Lodge No. 
170, and the countenances of all members 
are shrouded in the mantle of regret. 


Our President, L. Russell Britt, died Fri- 
day, January 14, 1927, in the thirty-seventh 
year of his age. He was a member of North 
Side Lodge No. 292, A. F. & A. M., and Res- 
cue Council No. 1, of Jr. O. U. A. M. 


He was a man of proved honor, rectitude 
and constancy, whose sterling character 
was a pledge of faithfulness to every trust 
committed to him. 

Well mightst thou, O Death, now recline 
beneath the laurels thou hast won, and for 
a while forego thy relentless task, for never 
since, as the Grim Messenger, thou camest 
into this world, did a more generous and 


‘loving heart cease to heave beneath thy 
chilling touch, and never will thy insatiable 
dart be hurled against a nobler breast. 

We, the members of Lodge No. 170, ex- 
tend to his wife and family our deepest 
sympathy, and pray that God may sanctify 
and console them in this, their hour of sor- 
row.—F.. D. Carlisle, S., L. 170. 


! Joliet, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased the Almight God, in His 
infinite wisdom, to take unto Himself our 
esteemed Brother Ed Testen. 

In the death of Brother Testen a stricken 
family has lost a cherished husband and lov- 


ing father and the members of Lodge No. 93° 


will miss a loyal friend and sincere brother 
member. 

And we, the members of Lodge No. 93 In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, in regular meeting assembled, do ex- 
tend our heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved 
wife and children of our departed brother 
and fervently pray that a merciful God will 
comfort and console them in their hour of 
sorrow. Joseph Hicher, §S., L. No. 93. ~ 


Huron, S. D. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Brother Louis Brandle of Oakes, N. D., 
was accidently crushed to death by a loco- 
motive on the morning of February 17. 

The members of Lodge No. 496 extend to 
the family and relatives of Brother Brandle 
their heartfelt sympathy and commend them 
to Him who knoweth all things best. Fra- 
ternally yours, M. C. Dumdey, C., L. 496. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased Almight God in His Divine 
Wisdom to remove from our midst our dear 
beloved Brother Frank Kennedy, who died 
February 27, and we, the members of Lodge 
No. 24, extend to this dear brother’s wife 
and family our heartfelt sympathy in their 
sad hour of sorrow, and pray that God may 
help them to bear their trial with fortitude. 
May he rest in peace. Fraternally yours, 
George A. Fitzgerald, S., L. No. 24. 


EK. Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Lodge No. 585 in regular meeting as- 
sembled heard with deep regret of the pass- 
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ing away to the great beyond of the vener- 
able and estimable mother of our honored 
Brother, Robert Henderson, and while we 
obediently bow to the immutable decrees of 
Omnipotence that fixes the span of life of 
the sons and daughters of this earth, and 
conscious as we are of the heart aching an- 
guish that comes upon us when the grim 
reaper separates us from our loved ones, 
we can find refuge in the consoling Chris- 
tian belief in the immortality of the soul 
(which hope is not baffled by the seeming- 
ly plausible, but in reality untenable deduc- 
tions of materialistic philosophy) that be- 
lief that bespeaks of a higher and brighter 
life beyond the time wherein some time 
sundered ties shall be reunited and all tears 
shall be wiped away. 

Lodge No. 585 extends to Brother Hen- 
derson their heartfelt sympathy in the great 
bereavement that has come upon him. Fra- 
ternally yours, Daniel D. McInnes, Si, L. 
585. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
It has pleased the Almighty God in His 


infinite wisdom to remove from this world 


the beloved father of our esteemed Brother 
Robert McCall, and we, the members of 
Hudson Lodge No. 163, extend to our 
brother our heartfelt sympathy and pray 
that God may comfort him in these, his sad 
hours of bereavement. Fraternally, D. J. 
McGuinness, S., L. 168. 


« 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

In His unerring province, our Heavenly 
Father has removed from his earthly life 
our Brother, Clark N. McLean, who has been 
a true and faithful member of Local No. 
568 of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Help- 
ers of America, for nine years. In his death 
this Local has lost an active member who al- 


ways worked for its best interests, and his 


son and daughter, a true and loving father 
whose every desire was for their comfort 
and happiness. 


Local No. 568 extends our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the bereaved son and daughter and 
pray that Almighty God may comfort and 
console them, that they may bear their 
trial with fortitude. Yours fraternally, A. S. 
Grieb, Jas. R. Martin, W. A. Byers, Com- 
mittee, Lodge 568. 


Foreign Correspondence 


Bolton, Street, Newcastle. 
J. A, Franklin, Esq., International President 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers & Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America. 
Dear Sir: 


The Commonwealth Government of Aus- 


tralia recently decided to send a delegation 


of representatives of employers and em- 


ployes to your country to study industrial 


methods, production, etc., and to that end 


invited the Trades Hall Councils in the 


' various States of Australia, to nominate 


aoe 
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three representatives each, from which the 
Federal Government would select one dele- 
gate. This method of selection did not find 
favor with the Labor Movement here and 
the Government were requested to allow 
each Labor Council to select the one rep- 
resentative in their respective States, and 
such selection to be accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. The Government refused to agree 
to this request, and a dead lock ensued for 
some time. Finally the Lobar Councils with- 
drew their nominations and declared the 
mission to America as being unrepresent- 
ative of organized labor here. However, the 
Government selected several gentlemen, and 
despite the efforts of organized labor here, 
these delegates have sailed to U. S. A. 
Among these is a gentleman named Archi- 
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bald McInnes, who is a member of this or- 
ganization, and the purpose of this letter 
is to inform you of the facts of the case, 
and to state that he is not representing or- 
ganized labor on the delegation, and cer- 
tainly has no credentials from this organi- 
zation. 


Should the delegation come in contact with 
your officials we desire this fact to be kept 
in mind. 


A cable has been sent from Australia to 
the A. F. of L. advising them of the posi- 
tion, so perhaps this matter is already under 
your notice. 


With fraternal greetings from my Coun- — 
cil to yourself and colleagues, I am, Yours 
fraternally, J. O’Toole, Gen. Secretary. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolution of sym- 
pathy. 

; Members, 

Brother Clark N. McLean, member of 
Lodge 568, Tacoma, Wash., died recently. 


Brother Robert Henderson, member of 
Lodge 585, Boston, Mass., died recently. 

Brother Frank Kennedy, member of Lodge 
24, Brooklyn, N. Y., died Feb. 27. 

Brother Louis Brandle, member of Lodge 
496, Huron, S. D., was accidently killed on 
February 17 in Oakes, N. D. 

Brother Ed Testen, member of Lodge No. 
93, Joliet, Ill., died recently. 

Brother L. Russell Britt, member of 
Lodge 170, Richmond, Va., died January 14. 

Brother Daniel J. Dailey, member of 


Lodge 719, Detroit, Mich., died January 9. 
Brother M. L. Hagwood, member of Lodge 

298, Portsmouth, Va., died recently. 
Brother Elmer T. Lauderback, member of 

Lodge 179, Denver, Colo., died March 9. 


Relatives of Members. 

Father of Brother Robert McCall, mem- 
ber of Lodge 163, Hoboken, N. J., died re- 
cently. 

Rev. Wilson Selner of Luthersburg, Pa., 
father of Brother Homer K. Selner, mem- 
ber of Lodge 229, Rochester, N. Y., died 
February 25. 

Father of Brother Roland O. Henry, mem- 
ber of Lodge 170, Richmond, Va., died Feb- 
ruary 13. 

Wife of Brother Archie Tickner of Wauke- 
gan, Ill.. member of Lodge 93, died Febru- 
ary 24. 


Technical Articles 


| DESIGNING AND LAYING OUT OF ELBOWS. 
, By O. W. Kothe. 


Possibly one of the most common fittings 
that Boiler Makers who handle pipe work 
lave to deal with is the elbow. Now most 
overy tradesman knows how to make an 
bow after it is laid out, and there are a 
300d many folks who can lay them out with- 
wut much difficulty, while some percentage 
ire quite expert at it. 

_ Now in these articles our aim is more to 
‘each the younger generation of mechanics 
‘8 well as many an older member who has 
lever much considered laying out by rules 
! geometry before. For all those trades- 
nen who are well acquainted with this 
orm of work—will understand that we are 
aot aiming at them so much, although a re- 


| 

1 
ie 
| 

} 


i 


view will not hurt them. For such folks 
we should urge them to take on higher 
training in laying out as well as Boiler En- 
gineering. : 

Possibly one of the greatest fallacies 
among tradesmen is that because a person 
is a good mechanic—he feels Laying Out 
Geometry should come easy to him. Well; 
in most cases it does not. In most cases it 
must be learned by hard work: it does not 
filter into the brain by itself. So many men 
handy with the hand tools have made them- 
selves believe they can do anything, and 
when they meet with Laying Out work— 
they also honestly believe it should come 
easy. If they are unable to understand it; 
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they say the book or lessons are no good, 
and you can’t learn anything that way. 
Then when they have a teacher to show 
them; they still must put in the same hard 
work that the book or other lessons re- 
quired. Quite often these handy folks have 
fooled themselves so long that they quit 
cold, and say that you can’t learn nothing 
there. They never stop to think that the 
trouble might be with themselves. 

There is of course a difference in Teach- 
ers, and there is a difference with authors. 
When a person writes a school book that is 
to be used for class work—the author only 
sets down the bare facts, often only formu- 
las and possibly only one type problem. The 
intention here is for the Instructor to ex- 
plain to the class all the things needful for 
working the problems. But authors who 
write for Home Instruction work like these 
articles cover—here plenty of description 
should be given. This takes more time to 
review the text; but it expands the mind; 
it helps the reader see the unfoldment of 
the problem in the writer’s mind, and it ex- 
pands his scope of comprehension. All that 
vast realm a writer is silent on concerning 
any problem—it is doubtful if the reader 
could “sense” intuitively all those facts 
omitted. For this reason we are not “brief” 
with these articles. It takes the writer 
fully three or four times as long to write 
up these articles than if we should write 
them for class room work. 

Among our readers we have some who 
are very brilliant minded men, others are 
slower to grasp the solution, and still others 
are much slower to clear the scales off their 
gray matter and so let understanding creep 
in. Hence we must write and explain to 
suit the middle class of folks. The brilliant 
must exercise patience while the duller, 
slower minds must use more “thought 
force,” concentrate stronger and stay on the 
job longer, and then try it over and over 
again. Such is the secret of mental unfold- 
ment: and it is spelled with the letters 
W-O-R-K. 

There are many shops who still make a 
practice of using two piece square elbows 
for smoke pipes as well as air pipe for var- 
ious purposes. This is one of the most in- 
efficient fittings the mechanic meets with. 
Whether the flow is by gravity or is accel- 
erated with a fan the action of the air, 
smoke, and gases is similar to the arrows in 
illustration “A” Fig. 14. The heel of the 
elbow causes the flow to rebound and it 
therefore retards the flow in the main pipe. 
It is claimed that four such square elbows 
in a length of pipe is as good as a stopper 
placed over the far end; that is as far as 
efficiency is concerned. 


Resistance of Elbows. 


Research authorities have made tests on 
the efficiency of the different types of el- 
bows. These have been rated in terms of 
so many feet of straight pipe. The diameter 
in any case does not affect the result; since 
it is supposed the diameter is always as- 
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signed as becomes the work it must per- 
form. It is only by enlarging the diameter 


above this selected size that the friction 
would be reduced, because the velocity 


would be reduced. The following tabl 
shows the results of these tests. HN 


Resistance for 90 Degree Elbows. 


Radius of throat of Number of diameters of 
elbows in, diameter straight pipe offering — 


of pipe equivalent resistance 
Square throat ...... 130.0 diameters of pipe 
pt ARM PARAS 0 67.0 a | 
Tera ee 30.0 
aa ie PSB? 16.0 
1 LEIS Se ee. 10.0 
134 489 Soy TS 
TL6 Fe a ae 6.0 
13 4S Se eee 5.0 
7 OA IOE TNE MW A Bae 4.3 
DUB tL, belle. Sees 4.5 
5) i CR oe 4.8 
SaOP §.. +o Bie ees 5.0 
| WARREN Ne Bese 27 5.2 
REGEN Since eine 5D 
©: ty Sah. Feta 5.8 
DY ie Mice tos pieces 6.0 : 


Thus we see that if we have a pipe, say 
12 inches or 1 foot in diameter, a square 
two-piece elbow as at “A” Fig. 14, it will | 
consume as much resistance to the flow of 
material as 130 feet of pipe. However, if 
the pipe were 15 inches in diameter, w 
would have 130 diameters or — 

15x130 


= 162.5 feet of pipe 
Or, if we had a 9-inch pipe, and used one 
90 degree two-inch piece elbow, we would 
have: 
* 9x 130 


= 97.5 feet of pipe 
12 ; 
Therefore elbows are designed to give 2 | 
certain radius in the throat. Thus at “B,” | 
we show this radius as A—a, to be %D, 
which is one half the diameter of pipe as, 
a—B. But this turn is also very abrupt, 
for in the table we see it equals a resistance | 
of 30 diameters of pipe length. Then at. 


“CGC.” we have a design whose radius in the 


throat is 1—D or one diameter of pipe as 
F—b, being equal to, b—E, which gives 4 
resistance of 10 diameters of pipe length. 
Or at “D,” where we use 1%4D as the radius | 
of throat which offers a resistance of 6 
diameters of pipe length. 


From the table we see the elbow designed | 
so the radius of the throat is equal to two. 
diameters of pipe; the least resistance is 
met with, which is 4.3 diameters of length. 
As the radius of throat increases the fric- 
tional resistance also increases slightly. It 
seems that with the two diameters of elbow 
as radius of throat the correct sweep OT 
curve is produced in the flow of materials, | 
and the least friction is produced. To 
shorten or lengthen the curve the flow of 
materials sets up a.greater friction.. “ore 

Establishing miter lines for the gore 
pieces of all elbows having more than two 
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pieces gives many tradesmen considerable 
trouble. The correct theory is to increase 
the number of gore pieces as the radius of 
the throat is increased, so as uniform a 
curve is maintained in the heel of elbow 
as possible. Thus the aim is to hold the 
tangent lines of gore pieces close to the 
arc. For instance if we made design “C” 
in only three pieces the pieces I—III and 
IV would be lengthened and the pockets 


formed in the miter joints would form pro- 


nounced angles. This would increase fric- 


tional resistance and would not make such 


a good looking elbow. Hence the ratio in 
pieces per elbow should be governed by the 
radius of the throat. The following table 
gives good results. 


Gore Pieces in Elbow to Suit Radius of 


_ throat. 
’ Radius of throat 


in diameter of elbow Gore pieces in elbow 


%to % diameter radius.. 3 gore pieces 
Cag 5, Temes aiekalend wie. oe 4 
ee 5 
ary. 5... 215 eee ole ate ade 7 
EES Sa 7 
A a ar kr cae a ae 8 
RSS pea ee 9 


From this we see an elbow having a 1% 


or 2 diameter as the radius for throat, we 


should make 7 gore pieces in the elbow. 
There are cases where a short radius of 
possibly 3% diameter is used and the heel is 
treated into twice as many gore pieces as 
the throat. But this is a special treatment 
where it is desired to maintain the heel as 
hear tangent with the arc as possible. It is 
a simple matter to do this after fully un- 
derstanding how the usual gore is arrived 
at. 


Hence we always must have three factors 
established, or knowing one, we can estab- 
lish the others. The diameter is always 
first, since this must correspond with some 
other pipe work; then the radius of the 
throat is largely governed by the space in 
which the turn can be made. Some work 
requires a short radius turn, while others 
is unimportant. Most mechanics work to 
guess work—some, if they have all the space 
in the world, insist on making two-piece el- 
bows as at “A” simply because there are 
only two pieces to join together. Employ- 
ers often specify this design because they 
think it is easier to lay out, does not take 
so much metal and is assembled more 
quickly. This may be true, but they are 


_ burdening the public with a lot of inefficient 


work. The third factor or number of pieces 
in the elbow is then governed by the radius 
of throat. 


With these three factors given we draw 
the diagram for the elbow, as say at “B,” 
where the radius of throat is %4D. Draw 
the right angle C—A—B, and measure the 
radius of throat as A—a, and the diameter 
as a—B and describe the throat and heel 
arc. Observe the heel arc B—c will then be 
1% times the diameter. Now notice the end 
pieces I and III have a miter line on only 
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one end, while the middle pieces has a miter 
line on both ends. Hence, this middle gore 
piece must be twice as long as the end 
pieces. 


For this reason we allow two spaces for 
each middle piece and only one space for 
each end piece. Or another way of doing 
this is to allow two spaces for each gore 
piece and then subtract one space for each 
end. Written in the form of a rule we 
have: 


3 piece elbow = 8 pieces * 2 spaces = 6 
spaces minus 2 spaces equals 4 spaces. 

This means the heel and arc is divided 
into 4 equal parts. The first and the third 
part will represent points for drawing the 
miter lines as shown from the corner A. 
This enables squaring up the base lines to 
the miter and then connect the new inter- 
section points with the heel and throat line 
for the middle piece. This gives the out- 
line of elevation. 


Now the same procedure holds good for 
any number of piece elbow, as at “C,” we 
have a four-piece elbow while at “D” we 
have a five-piece elbow. In either case we 
proceed identically as before, but first we 
draw the diagrams as G-F-E and L-K-J as 
well as the arcs of heel and throat. Then 
we mentally say: 


4X 2=8—2=6 spaces in heel of “C” 

5 X 2=10—2=8 spaces in heel of “D” 

This procedure holds true, for an elbow 
or angle no matter what the diameter is, 
or how many pieces or the angle it must 
turn to. Some folks prefer to memorize a 
list of degree lines for each type of elbow. 
Thus a 3-piece 90 deg. elbow has the first 
miter line on a 22% degree, because 

90 + 4= 22%. 
Or a 5-piece 90 deg. elvow has a first miter 
line of 
90 + 8 = 11.25 

degrees, etc. But here it is first necessary 
to follow the calculation of the above rule 
to find the number of spaces in the elbow. 
In memorizing the degrees the miter line 
inclines to, and not knowing on what rule 
it is based—that is a slavish piece of work. 
When a person forgets one figure, all the 
rest is useless. So it is always better to 
use a method that works under any and all 
conditions of elbows and angles. 


Development of Two Piece Angle Patterns. 


No doubt one of the first problems most 
tradesmen get to lay out is a two-piece 
angle. Here we only consider the thickness 
of the line, representing comparatively thin 
metal or the neutral axis line of heavier 
metal is used. The pipe is supposed to bend 
from a straight line in point B as the angle 
A-B-C indicates in Fig. 15. The angle in 
this case is 45 deg., but it can be made any 
angle desired so long as too abrupt an an- 
gle is not produced. Then an added. gore 
piece or two should be filed in. 

Now no matter what the end B-C is from 
a straight line, the miter line must be es- 
tablished to split the angle in half, so there 
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is an equal bevel on each side of the gore. 
This is best done by what we eall “bisec- 
tion” in geometry, where we place our di- 
viders to corner B and use any span as 
radius, we mark the points, a and b, equal 
distances from B. Then by increasing the 
radius of dividers and using the new points, 
a and b, as centers, we strike and cross 
ares as at point, ec. This enables drawing a 
miter line B—c and it exactly divides so 
‘that the bevel of gore I has the same slant 
as that of gore II. 


Next draw the outline of elevation, hav- 
ing 1—7 as diameter; the length 1—1’ can 
be made at any length, just so it is not too 
long for convenient handling or too short for 
working up. If we pass a horizontal line as 
1’/—d, also 1’—d’ square with the sides of 
gore I and II; we see the distance 1—l’, 
‘“7—d, is the same as a straight piece of pipe. 
Here we see, the heel d—7’ is that much 
higher than the throat 1’, and this is the 
angle 1’—d—7’ we must cut on our pattern. 
This is always the condition we must find 
for any angle or elbow before we can de- 
velop the pattern. We call it the rise of 
miter line and it is this that always requires 
close attention. 


Our next step is to describe a half circle 
as becomes the diameter of the pipe, being 
careful so the circle comes tangent with 
the points 1 and 7. Then divide this semi- 
Circle in any number of equal parts, six in 
this case—an even number as 6-8-10-12, etc., 
is always better than an odd number as 
d-7-9 etc. From each of these points erect 
lines into miter line as in points 2'-37-4'-5’ 
etc. Observe, this establishes the points 
on the surface in the miter line. So that 
we can now unroll the pattern. 


In setting out the pattern, as for approxi- 
Mate accuracy you can pick the spaces as 
1-2-3-4-5 etc. from semi-circle of pipe and 
step them off on a straight line as 4-4. But 
for accurate results it is best to figure the 
circumference as 3.1416 times the diameter, 
and this distance is measured as 4-4. After 
this, divide the circumference into as many 
equal spaces as a full pipe section would 
have, or twice as many as we have in the 
half circle. Erect lines from each of these 
points and then from each point in miter 
line square over horizontal lines cutting 
off those lines’in stretchout of similar num- 
ber. By starting with the point 4’ and 
marking these points in pattern as 4’-4'.4" 
we have the side lines and the seam line. 
The seams placed on-the sides make a bet- 
ter elbow than if placed in the heel or 
throat. 


Where it is inconvenient to project the 
lines; they are picked with dividers as X-4’ ‘ 
and set as 4-4’ etc. In this way the full 
elevation lines from the base 1-7 to the 
miter lines are transferred into stretchout, 
and this enables drawing the miter cut line. 
The lower pattern I is for the lower gore I 
of elevation, and the piece that falls off II 
iS the second angle pattern. When this is 
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cut out; and rolled up; it will exactly make 
the angle of elevation. 
Laying Out a 7-Piece Elbow. 

In Fig. 16 we show the general design 
and development for a seven-piece elbow, 
whose throat radius is two diameters. Here 
1-7 is the diameter, and W-I is made equal 
to 2 diameters, which enables describing 
the throat and heel arc. Since we desire 7 
gore pieces; we simply say: 

7X 2==-14—2=—12 equal spaces. 

If we draw a 45 degree line as W-U, this 
will bisect the distance 7-U and U-V, and 
consequently only half of the above spaces 
are necessary or six from 7 to U. Many 
firms use this type of Elbow for most any 
purpose or angle. Thus, if a slight angle is 
desired, two pieces as gore I are assembled 
and this makes an angle of 15 degrees. If 
a 30 deg. angle is desired, then three gore 
pieces are used. In fact, the numerous an- 


gles that can be made of this elbow pat- 
tern are: 

2 gores = 15 degree angle 

3 gores = 30 degree angle 

4 gores = 45 degree angle 

5 gores = 60 degree angle 

6 gores = 75 degree angle 

7 gores = 90 degree angle 


The matter of developing the pattern is 
identical to Fig. 15 and so further comment 
is not necessary. In the shop the pattern 
for gore I is cut out and used. as a tem- 
plate for marking the rest. Where an el- 
bow must be made to fit into definite meas- 
urements; all gore pieces must be made in 
length to correspond to the elevation. 
Hence compare the seam line of elevation 
with pattern, so that 4-4’ of elevation is 
the same as 4-a. This is the rivet line and 
to this we must add a lap edge, and with 
dividers step off another rivet line equal 
to the distance of, a-b. Then pick the seam 
line 4-4’ from elevation and set as, b-4’, and 
draw the horizontal line 4’-4’, after which 
the miter line, c, can be stepped off as gore 
I was. 

Or, we can cut out the pattern for gore 
I, and lay it on the line 4’-4’ which enables 
marking miter, b, and by reversing also the 
miter, c. The same procedure is duplicated 
for gore III, IV, etc., which establishes hori- 
zontal center line 4”-4”, ete. 

Short Methods. Many workmen have re- 
duced some of the work of laying out el- 
bows, and call it “My” method. 

A person traveling about can hear that 
“my” expression quite often. There are a 
score or more ways of making elbow pat- 
terns, much like the many different ways 
you can kill a cat. You can shoot it, hang 
it, burn it, crush it, poison it, ete., etc., but 
in the end the cat is killed and that is the 
object in view. 

With elbows, the geometry can be short- 
ened, but when you shorten it above Fig. 
16, you let out certain measurements that 
must be guessed at. Of course, in the end 
you make an elbow, but you do not know 
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if it is made precisely to measurements, for 
sweep, length and position. Others take a 
straight piece of pipe; stick it in a pail of 
water to the bevel or angle the pipe is to 
incline. ‘Then the water level will mark the 
cutting line for the miter cut, and if you do 
not hold the pipe absolutely square to the 
angle—you still make something that you 
can call an elbow angle. Often it takes 
twice as much work to force poorly fitting 
pieces into line and still do a botch job. 

Take in Fig. 17, all that is absolutely nec- 
essary is the “rise of miter’ M-N-O, which 
is the angle Q. This can be set down for 
a 8-piece, or 4-piece, or a 20-piece elbow. 
Then by describing the section R, the rest 
of the miter cut can be developed as the 
patterns in Fig. 15 and 16. 

Still other men, when space does not per- 
mit projecting lines, or lines are too numer- 
ous for picking; they use the method shown 
in drawing “SS.” Here we place the cir- 
cumference on the line 4-4’ and square out 
stretchout lines. Next »bisect the rise of 
miter N-O as in point P, no matter what it 
works out to be, just so it is the bisection 
of the rise. Take this O-P as radius, and 
using points 4 and 4’ in pattern “S” as 
centers; strike the semi-circles P’ and P”. 
Divide these in half as many equal spaces 
as the full girth requires. Then joint the 
points in P’ and P” with horizontal lines, 
thus cutting the stretchout lines for tracing 
the miter cut as shown. 

This method is very good on large work 
and can be used in connection with Figs. 
15 and 16 if desired. But the one thing we 
develop here is the miter cut, which is per- 
fectly accurate. However the length of the 
gore at the side as X or the distance in 
the throat as Y is not known, unless we use 
a diagram as in Fig. 15 or 16. If we must 
guess at the length of the gore X; then 
we again make an elbow or angle, but we do 
not know the precise radius it will possess 
nor the length it will have and so we can- 
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not work to measurements of a Job or ae 
set of Plans. 


Men who must work accurately to “job 
measurements or plans cannot risk’ slip- 
shod geometry for their correct fits. In fact, 
the man who does laying out has a greater 
freedom of time and does not have to work 
like a cyclone. Tradesmen who think they 
can gain time by following a few short 
methods often create the condition of add- 
ing a few extra hours on a job before it is 
done. It is expected for a person who does 
not do so much laying out, as only a job 
now and then that it takes longer than for 
a man who lays out most of the time. 


In fact it is much more profitable for a 
layerout to fold his arms and think the job 
over for an hour, and plan out the best con- 
structions—that is engineering. After the 
plans have been made and perfected, then 
the men are put through the harness with 
profit. But to force a layerout, a designer, 
an engineer in crowding the natural func- 
tions of his brain—it too often’ results in 
large waste and inefficiency. Hence short 
methods are no good until you Know how to 
use them. We have to learn the old-fashioned 
arithmetic first before we know how to work 
rapid multiplication. 


If more men would accept this wisdom 
and prepare themselves accordingly, in a’ 
few years they would see the advantages 
and results from doing things in prescribed 
ways. It is said that a person becomes of 
greater value as his mistakes and inefficiency 
lessens. This does not mean a man rolling 
flues or driving rivets can improve himself, 
even. though he does 100 percent work all 
the time. Too often, that is exactly why they 
are never given anything else to: do—it’s 
more profitable to the employer; but cer- 
tainly a soul-grinding task for the man. So 
a person can do one single thing too well 
for his own good—if he does not know how 
to capitalize on that knowledge. 


Educational Department 


SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH. 
By Irving Fisher. 
Professor of Economics, Yale University. 


Supply and Demand. 

The words “supply” and “demand” are 
often used carelessly; but in economics they 
have definite and technical meanings. 

‘In any market there is a different demand 
for sugar at different prices. We may de- 
fine the demand at a given price as the 
amount of sugar which people are willing 
to buy at that price. 
supply at a given price is the amount which 
people are willing to sell at that price. If 
the price of sugar is eight cents a pound, 
the demand for sugar in a given com- 


In the same way the. 


munity at a give time may be, let us say, 
900 pounds a week. But if the price falls 
to seven cents, the demand would increase. 
It might then be, say, 940 pounds. If, on the 
other hand, the price falls to six cents, the | 
demand would rise still further. It might | 
become, say, 1,000 pounds; and so on. A 
-The supply of sugar, we shall suppose, | 
changes in the opposite way. At eight cents | 
it may be 1,100 pounds; at seven cents, 1,050 
pounds; at six cents, 1,000; and so on. The 
following table shows these figures and 
others, and constitutes what are called 
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“schedules” of demand and supply in rela- 
tion to various prices. 

The “schedule of demand” (the second 
column) shows the largest quantity which 
will be taken at each price (shown in the 
first column). For instance, the table shows 
(in its first line) that at eight cents a 
pound the largest amount that sugar buyers 
are willing to take is 900 pounds: 


Schedule Schedule 

Price of Demand of Supply 
.08 900 1,100 
07 940 1,050 
06 1,000 1,000 
05 1,100 900 
.04 1,250 750 


The supply schedule (third column) tells 
us the largest quantities which will be sup- 
plied at stated prices. For instance (second 
line) at a price of seven cents a pound the 
largest amount of sugar offered will be 
1,050 pounds. 

Running the eye down the table, we see 
that, at eight cents the supply exceeds the 
demand; and also at seven cents although 
less so; but at six cents, supply and demand 
are equal. For prices lewer than six cents 
we find the reverse conditions, demand ex- 
ceeding supply. 

_If the foregoing figures represent the de- 
mand and supply schedules showing the 
amounts that buyers are willing to take and 
sellers to offer at different prices, it is clear 
that there is only one price that will make 
supply and demand equal. That price is six 
cents, and that is the price that supply and 
demand will tend finally to fix. The price 
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cannot long be above six cents, for then sup- 
ply would exceed demand, and the price 
would tend to fall. Nor can it be long be- 
low, for then demand would exceed supply, 
and the price would tend to rise. oF 

For instance if the price were eight cents, 
the supply (1,100 pounds) would exceed 
the demand (900 pounds) by 200 pounds. 
Those wishing to sell this extra amount 
would then be unable to do so except by 
offering it at a lower price, and their com- 
petition would tend to drive the price down. 
On the other hand, if the price were four 
cents, the demand (1,250 pounds) would ex- 
ceed the supply (750 pounds) by 500 pounds, 
and those demanding this extra amount 
would be unable to get it except by bidding 
a higher price, and their competition would 
tend to drive the price up. 

Since then, the price cannot really be 
either above or below six cents, without be- 
ing driven back toward six cents, it must 
always tend finally to be fixed at six cents. 
A price which thus makes supply and de- 
mand equal is said to “clear the market.” 
The only way that any other price than 
six cents can be reached, and still have sup- 
ply and demand equal, is through a change 
in the demand schedule or a change in the 
supply schedule, or both. As a matter of 
fact, of course, these schedules are chang- 
ing every day. In this way supply and de- 
mand operate everyday in every market to 
“clear the market” and change the prices for 
sugar, wheat, cloth, lumber, land, houses, 
rent, interest, stocks, bonds, wages and 
every other sort of price. 


Co-Operation 


CO-OPERATIVE SELLS MOST OF CONNECTICUT’S MILK. 


More than one-half of the entire quantity 
of milk produced in Connecticut is handled 
by the Connecticut Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, according to the 1926 report presented 
by the manager to the eleventh annual meet- 


ing. Members of the association produced 
and sold more than 12 million dollars worth 
of milk during the year. The number of 
members, which has risen steadily since the 
Association was formed, was 3,352 on Janu- 
ary.1, 1927. 


CO-OPERATIVE GAS STATIONS SPRING UP IN MINNESOTA. 


Co-operative buying of gasoline and lubri- 
cating oils has become firmly established in 
‘southern Minnesota, where there are now 
over 50 co-operative oil companies doing 


business or in process of organization, ac- 
cording to .E. G. Cort, manager of the Min- 
nesota Co-Op Oil Company, as quoted by the 
Northern States Cooperator. The movement 
Started in 1921 when a group of Farm 
Bureau men organized a co-operative oil 
company at Cottonwood, which was a suc- 
cess from the start. The next company was 
soon organized at Owatonna and was such 
an outstanding success that in 1925 its sales 
Were $171,591 with a net profit of $26,487. 


a 


It paid a patronage dividend of over $22,000. 
—14 per cent of the sales. 

“The oil business readily lends itself to 
the co-operative plan,” Cort says. ‘“Gaso- 
line, kerosene and lubricating oils are used 
in large quantities by practically all farmers. 
These goods can be bought on government 
specifications in tank-cars and drums. Sales 
are made on the commission basis, with the 
truck-drivers responsible for the collections. 
But few items are handled—two grades of 
gasoline, one of kerosene, about 15 grades 
of oil and four of grease and hard oil. The 
cost of sales is small in comparison to the 
volume of business.” 

The principle back of the movement, ac- 
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cording to Cort, is that a limited interest is 
paid upon the capital stock, and after set- 
ting aside a sinking fund the balance of the 
net profit is pro-rated to the members and 
patrons on the basis of patronage as a co- 
operative refund. Most of the companies 
are organized under the Co-operative Law of 
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‘each member is usually limited to fo 


the state. The amount of stock held 
Shares. The stock has a par value of q 
a share. The most successful compani 
have their steck widely distributed. Almc 
all of the stockholders are farmers. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS FORM CREDIT UNION. 


Chicago teachers have decided to have 
their own co-operative bank. So they have 
formed the Chicago Teachers Federation 
Credit Union, which loans money to mem- 
bers at low interest and whose profits go 
partly into a reserve fund and after that 
into interest and dividends to members. 
Membership is confined to Chicago school- 
teachers and is obtained by purchase of at 
least one share of stock at $5. San Diego, 
Cal., public school teachers were the first 


MILLION DOLLAR SALE FOR 


The million dollar mark was passed by 
the Cooperative Central Exchange of Su- 
perior, Wis., in its 1926 sales, representing 
a 25% per cent increase over those of 1925. 
Sales for’ last year amounted to $1,048,292 
as against $835,532 in 1925. The history of 
the Cooperative Central Exchange has been 
one of rapid progress since 1917, when it 
had 15 member cooperatives with sales of 
$25,573, to its present million dollar sales 
and 74 member societies. Since 1921, 
when it suffered slightly from the general 
depression, its sales have increased steadily 
by hundreds of thousands of dollars each 


year. 

Referring with pride to the cooperative’s 
achievements, General Manager Eskel Ronn 
writes in its official organ the Cooperative 


in this country to form a teachers’ crec 


union, 

“The credit union of teachers,” sa 
Business Agent Margaret Haley of the @ 
cago Teachers’ Federation, “is a sort | 
banking system which invests the savin 
of teachers in loans to teachers on a ¢ 
operative plan which makes low intere 
possible, the whole business being manag 
by the teachers who compose the crec 
union. The union operates under the la 
of Illinois.” ant 


CO-OPERATIVE EXCHANGE. 


Pyramid Builder: “There was nothing spe 
tacular that brought these results. It w 
no accident. No trick of fate. It was ju 
the result of slow, painstaking planning ai 
building. They were sober, earnest m: 
who gathered here in Superior in the fall. 
1917 and laid the corner-stones of our ¢ 
ganization. They were not impelled by a 
glamor for immediate gains. No, it wi 
their faith in the cause of labor, and tl] 
knowledge of what an important duty tl] 
cooperative movement had to perform 

the emancipation of the working class, th 
brought them together. In this drab al 
commercial world of ours, we haven't fc 
gotten this faith. As a result we stand t) 
day the strongest unit in the cooperatiy 
movement in America, both ideologically i 
well as organizationally.” : 


News of General Interest 


CALVIN LAWRENCE, | 


Locomotive Engineer, Railway. Commissioner, | 


By J. A. P. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners of 
Canada corresponds roughly to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the United 
States. It is charged with the administra- 
tion of the Railway Act, and is given control 
in matters relating to the location, construc- 
tion and operation of railroads. Its most 
important power is that of the regulation of 
rates. 


On this important board, Canadian labor is 


represented by Calvin Lawrence, a member 


of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
He was appointed November 4, 1921, largely 
through the efforts of the then Minister of 


Haydon. 


Labor, Hon. G. D. Robertson, and still hi 
over four years to serve. 

Incidentally, he is the only member of tl. 
board with any previous railway experienc 
Of the five other commissioners, four al 
lawyers and one a newspaper man. 

Rate control in Canada is managed unde 
somewhat different rules from those whic 
prevail across the border, in the Unite 
States. Here in Canada, passenger rates al 
divided into standard and special, freigt 
rates are divided into standard, special an 
competitive. Standard rates are maximul 
rates and the only ones which must be aj 
proved by the board before they are appliec 
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Special and competitive rates, being less than 
maximum rates, may be applied by railways 
without the board’s approval, provided that 
a change of rates has been advertised. But 
important rate adjustments usually come to 
the notice of the commission, for the changed 
rate alters the extent of the territory in 
which a shipper can compete and on this 
account he is apt to appeal the case to the 
commission. 


It is a knotty question to mark the bounda- 
ries of competitive areas—to decide whether 


Nova Scotia manufacturers should be given 


rates which would allow them to compete 
west of Montreal, or again, whether high con- 
struction and operation costs in British Co- 
lumbia should enforce a rate which prevents 


her goods from moving far into the prairies. 


By an amendment to the Railway Act, the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph and ex- 
press rates was given to the commission, but 
with narrower powers than were given to it 
in dealing with railways. 


Since Mr. Lawrence’s appointment a num- 
ber of contentious cases have been disposed 
of by the board, the most important, per- 
haps, being an application of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada for increased tolls. 


Upon the application of the Bell Co., Com- 
missioner Lawrence refused to agree with 
the request and was supported by a majority 
of his colleagues. He was considered as the 


key to the situation. But the Telephone Com- 


pany did not give up and only recently again 
applied. for increased tolls and the hearings 
lasted many weeks. The board has not yet 
given its decision. 

Commissioner Lawrence, with two other 
commissioners, took strong objection to an 
order issued by the chief commissioner and 
one of his colleagues in 1925 establishing 
lower freight rates for westbound grain and 
flour. The objection was not based on the 
question of rates, but upon the manner in 


which the order was issued. 


Commissioner Lawrence believed that as 
the government had ordered a full and com- 
plete investigation into the whole freight 
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rate structure of Canada with a view towards 
equalization that no order should be issued 
until this inquiry was concluded. The Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada was in annual 
session at Ottawa when this order was pro- 
mulgated and an emergency resolution was 
adopted condemning the action of a minority 
of the board issuing orders in the name of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada. 

It should be pointed out that on minor 
matters two commissioners may issue orders 
in the name of the board and the chief com- 
missioner held that this was a minor case. 
However, such an agitation arose that the 
case was re-opened, but in the meantime a 
vacancy on the board had been filled by. the 
government. After argument had been pre- 
sented to the board it divided three to three 
and the order remains in effect. 

This is the only occasion, since the board 
was organized in 1904, that a sharp division 
has occurred and Commissioner Lawrence 
has been commended for his courageous 
stand. 

Many matters of particular interest to rail- 
way workers come before the board and in 
all of these Commissioner Lawrence is their 
friend and counselor. He is familiar with 
most of the problems of the railway workers 
for he has forty years’ service to his credit 
with the Michigan Central Railway operating 
out of the terminal of St. Thomas. 

As a matter of record he still holds seniori- 
ty as a locomotive engineer. 

Just before his appointment as a member 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada he was Dominion Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. He has always taken an active 
interest in public affairs and was mayor of 
the city of St. Thomas for a number of 
years. His appointment on the board is for 
a period of ten years and he may be re- 
appointed. 

During the five years he has served on the 
board he has demonstrated labor’s ability to 
govern and justified labor’s demand for rep- 
resentation on all government commissions. 


FACTS JUSTIFY SHORTER WORK-WEEK DEMAND 


Shorter work week advocates are in a 
better position than when they started the 


eight-hour day agitation. 


Then they were compelled to explain and 


defend a theoretical proposition, though its 


humaneness was admitted. They could not 
justify their stand by statistics and experi- 


ence, 


But now the workers are standing on a 
solid foundation. Their shorter work week 
demand is not based on speculation. It is 
justified by statistics and experience. 


Scientific processes and labor-saving de- 
vices have placed shorter work-week op- 
ponents on the defensive. 


These opponents ignore revolutionary 
changes in industry and they cling to shib- 


boleths that sound ridiculous in this fact- 
finding age. 

Organized labor asks for a shorter work 
week only where it can be proven that 
every requirement of society will be ful- 
filled under the new system. 

This is opposed by men who are alarmed 
lest the nation’s industrial machine pro- 
duce a glutted market, with consequent 
shut-downs of mill and mine, through 100 
per cent operation. 


’No less a financial authority than the 
Wall Street Journal made this confession 
on September 1, 1925: 

“The main cure for over-production is 
regulation. 

‘If production is kept within bounds of 
consumption there will be no dividend cuts 
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and wage cuts. The country today can 
turn out more steel, more coal, more cop- 
per, more oil, more automobiles, etc., than 
the demand calls for. 


“If all these industries permitted capacity 
operation, prosperity would be short lived.” 


Last week the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York City, after making a sur- 
vey of the Portland cement industry, de- 
clared that if “prosperous conditions” are 
to be maintained in this industry “it is 
imperative to slacken the rate at which 
capacity to produce is being arranged.” 


The United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics sustains these financiers that 100 
per cent production is dangerous as our 
industrial machine has slipped from old 
moorings. The Bureau has examined and 
reported on nine important manufacturing 
industries. For every hour a man works in 
an industry thus far examined, he is pro- 
ducing from one-tenth more to twice as 
much as before the war. The figures are: 
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Iron and steel, 25 per cent more in 1924-. 
25 than in 1914-16. | 
This increase notwithstanding, the busi- 
ness changed from 12 hours to 8 hours per 

day during this period. 

Automobiles, 181 per cent more than in 
1916. | 
Boots and shoes, 17 per cent more than in 

1914. 

Cement, 57 per cent more than in 1914. 

Leather, 28 per cent more than in 1914. 

Flour, 39 per cent more than in 1914... 

Cane sugar, 27 per cent more than in 1914. 

Meat packing, 10 per cent more than in 
1909. 

Petroleum refining, 77 per cent more than 
in 1914. 

Let labor give wide circulation to the 
statistics issued by the government and to 
the statements by financiers. 

With scientific production yet in its in- 
fancy, “it is a condition, not a theory that 
confronts us.” 


COURT UPHOLDS UNION DISCIPLINE; MEMBER CAN’T EVADE 
OBLIGATION. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A disgruntled member of 
a trade union must resort to every relief in 
his organization before appealing to the 
court, rules the St. Louis Court of Appeals 
in dismissing an injunction plea of a mem- 
ber of organized labor who was disciplined 
by his union. 

The defendants were President Morrin 
and associate officials of the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Or- 
namental Iron Workers. The plaintiff, F. 
D. Hall, had been found guilty of irregulari- 
ties in the union. He was fined and de- 
barred from holding office or attending 
meetings for a certain period. 


Jones appealed for an injunction against 


enforcing the decision. He was defeated in 
the St. Louis Circuit Court and met the 
same fate in the Court of Appeals. He 
claimed that the general executive board of 
the international union was incompetent to 
try him. In answer to this the Court of 
Appeals said: 


“If this were true, it is manifest that he 
could not have been tried at all, and he 
might, as suggested by defendants, have 
committed any offense with impunity, no 
matter how derogatory to the interests of 
the association, so long as he was careful 
at the same time, to include some slander 
against the members or the general execu- 
tive board. Or, if the argument is carried 
te its logical conclusion and  plaintiff’s 
theory adopted that the tribunal could 


U. S. MERCHANT MARINE 


never be composed of persons having a pos- 
sible interest in the subject matter, in the 
event that a member of an organization 
should slander the entire membership of 
his association, no one competent to try 
him could be found and the association 
would be thus rendered utterly helpless to 
defend itself against such member’s at- 
tacks, no matter how vicious, or unwar- 
ranted they might have been. 


“There are many instances that occur to 
us in which the members of the tribunal be- 
fore which the hearing is had are either 
directly or indirectly affected by the of- 
fenses alleged to have been committed. 
Courts cite and try persons for contempt. 
Directors of boards of trade and stock ex- 
changes try members for offenses which 
have injured the very directors sitting in 
judgment, and similar practice is to be 
found in the case of police boards, medical 
societies, bar associations, clubs and other 
social organizations. 


“We conclude, therefore, that inasmuch 
as the manner of plaintiff’s trial was gov- 
erned by the contract existing between him 
and the international association, and in- 
asmuch as the hearing appears to have 
been conducted in substantial conformity 
with the laws and rules of practice pro- 
vided in the constitution by which he had 
agreed to be bound, his objections to the 
validity of his trial and conviction are not 
well taken.” 


URGED; PEOPLE MUST BE 


“SHIP-MINDED.” 


Washington.—An American merchant 
marine, operated by the government, is fa- 
vored by the Senate Committee on Com- 


merce in a report presented at the closing 
hours of Congress. 
The report states that a majority of. the 


fs 


committee does not favor government own- 
ership, but “at least for a considerable 
time,’ the committee believes, “the only 
way to secure an adequate merchant marine 
under our flag is through the government 
and that they are willing to sink their per- 
sonal preferences to attain an ebices vital 
to the public good.” 


“It was estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that because of our lack of ships 
‘our people paid in one year in increased 
charges from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000. 
These figures are estimates. They may be 
too high or too low, but no one can doubt 
the industrial conditions,” the report states. 


“Our people are lacking in one thing that 
is not pressed enough. We are not ship- 
minded. The people of our chief shipping 
competitor know the vital need of ships and 
are willing to make such personal sacrifice 
as may be necessary to have a merchant 
marine. They insist that the goods they 
import be carried in the ships of their flag 
and they see to it that the goods they im- 
port are carried in their ships. When our 
people get to the point where they follow 
this course, the problem of our merchant 
marine will be largely solved, 


“We import and export billions of prod- 
ucts. Of our overseas exports and imports 
our ships only carry about 24.89 per cent, 
and this is growing less year by year. If 
even 50 per cent of our imports and ex- 
ports were carried in our ships, it would 
insure us a merchant marine reasonably 
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adequate for our commerce and national 


security.” 
The committee makes the significant 
statement that government-owned ships 


“would tend to stifle propaganda against, 
and should stimulate a keen interest in, the 
development of an American merchant ma- 
rine.” 


Other advantages of a government ship 
policy are: 

“Its early enactment will save our ship- 
yards from the fear of failure by assuring 
steady employment to them. 


“It would make the government itself a 
bulwark and shield for its agriculturalists 
by becoming dependable low-rate carriers 
of their surplus products to foreign coun- 
tries. 


“No longer will foreign lines in our trade 
combine to drive American ships out of 
business by maintaining ruinously low 
freight rates. 


“Operators of foreign lines engaged in 
our foreign carrying then would realize that 
they eould not ruin the United States Gov- 
ernment by any policy of reduced freight 
rates, however low they may make them or 
however long they may maintain them. 


“Competing foreign ship owners then will 
see that the ‘losses’ suffered by government 
owned ships become a far greater gain to 
the American people through the low cost 
of marketing their exports and bringing in 
their imports.” 


CARPENTERS WIN 11-MONTHS’ STRIKE; DEFEAT POWERFUL ANTI- 


UNION 


San Francisco.—A 11-months’ carpenters’ 
strike against the anti-union shop has 
ended by an agreement between these 
workers and the Builders’ Exchange and 
the Industrial Association. The agreement 
provides that “all parties hereto pledge 
themselves to the practice and principle of 
adjusting disputes between employers and 

employes over hours and wages by confer- 
ences to the end that strikes and lockouts 
may be avoided.” 


The Industrial Association will “suspend” 
its permit system, and no longer will con- 
tractors be compelled to prove to these anti- 
unionists that they do not employ union 
labor before they are permitted to purchase 
building material. 


The unionists agree to close their mate- 
rial and lumber yards and sell the equip- 
ment. These yards were started by the 
strikers in retaliation against the permit 
system. 


JUDGE IMPEACHED 


_ Indianapolis.—The State Senate has voted 
to impeach Judge Clarence W. Dearth of 
Muncie, whose autocratic use of his judicial 
powers has attracted nation-wide attention. 

The articles of impeachment are based on 


GROUP. 


The settlement is a defeat for these in- 
terests that would establish the anti-union 
shop in this industry. The issue was clear 
cut—the unions asked for collective bar- 
gaining last April. The employers imported 
a crew of gunmen headed by the notorious 
“Black Jack” Jerome. These gangsters, 
often posing as union men, inaugurated 
their usual reign of terror, while their em- 
ployers shouted for law and order. The 
permit system was declared “illegal and a 
violation of the State anti-trust law” by the 
city attorney, but the powerful financial 
and industrial interests behind the Indus- 
trial Association blocked prosecution. 


The sstrike was one of the hardest con- 
tested in the history of the Pacific coast, 
and the workers’ victory will be a lesson to 
employers who imagine they can still en- 


force individual bargaining and other anti- 
union conditions. 


BY INDIANA SENATE. 


allegations that the judge violated the Con- 
stitution of the United States by suppress- 
ing an edition of the Weekly Post-Dispatch, 
of which George R. Dale is editor. 

The jurist and the editor have been en- 
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gaged in a long warfare. The latter was 
sentenced to jail for contempt of court. On 
appeal, the Indiana Supreme Court ruled 
that the truth of statements made by the 
editor is no defense. The case was carried 
to the United States Supreme Court, but 


TAX LAW IS EVADED 


Washington.—Hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been lost to the people because 
of the Treasury Department’s failure to en- 
force a levy of 50 per cent on corporations 
for evasion of surtaxes, according to Con- 
gressman Green of Iowa, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 


Mr. Green made this statement in discuss- 
ing a special report by L. H. Parker, chief 
investigator of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Taxation. Mr. Parker states 
that “not a single dollar’ of these penalties 
has been collected, notwithstanding the for- 
mation by corporations of holding or in- 
vestment companies for the purpose of 
evading the law. Mr. Parker added that 
both the corporations and the stockholders 
escape payment through misunderstandings 
about the law and its application. Even if 


we 


OLD-AGE PENSION LAW 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Dominion House of 
Commons has passed the government’s old- 
age pension bill. The measure is now be- 
fore the Senate, where it was defeated a 
year ago. 

If the bill becomes law the government 
will pay $20 a month at the age of 70 years 
provided the provincial government of the 
province in which the pensioner lives pays 


DAUGHERTY ESCAPES 


New York.—A Federal jury finds Thomas 
W. Miller, former alien property custodian, 
guilty of conspiracy in eonnection with the 
return of alien property seized by the gov- 
ernment. The jury split on the guilt of 
Harry M. Daugherty, former Attorney Gen- 
eral. This is the second time the govern- 
ment has failed to secure a conviction in 
this case and the charge has been nolle 
prossed. 

A peculiar feature of the trial was the 
testimony of Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, a Daugherty appointee, as assistant 
atterney general of the United States. 

An important link in the government’s 
case was to show that Jess Smith, who com- 


e 
9 
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was dismissed on a technicality. 


Following this decision, Editor Dale re- | 


newed his attacks on Judge Dearth, and the 
latter, in true czaristic style, suppressed 
the paper. 
get outside the jurisdiction of the court. 


MONEY MAY BE LOST. 


the law is held constitutional, it is believed 
that the statute of limitations has run 
against collecting some of the money, 

Mr. Parker made no estimate of the 
money that would be collected if the law 


The editor moved into Ohio to | 


were enforced. Some claim the total would — 


reach $1,000,000,000. Congressman Green 
said he would prefer to describe it as “sev- 
eral hundred millions.” 

In the case of one large company, the ap- 
plication of the 50 per cent tax would bring 
the government $60,000,000 a year. This 
company would have paid $168,000,000 more 
taxes for the period prior to 1926, if these 
penalties had been applied. 

At the Treasury Department, 
stated, “an investigation would be made” 


it was 


of cases arising under the law discussed by — 


the Parker report. 


FAVORED IN CANADA. 


50 per cent of this amount. 

Organized labor is supporting the bill and 
will trust to the future to secure necessary 
adjustments. The first of these that will 
be urged will be to make the pension $30 
a month, reduce the age requirements from 
70 years to 65 years and have the federal 
government contribute a larger amount to 
the pension fund. 


AIDED BY APPOINTEE. 


mitted suicide in Washington, 
handled money in connection with the alien 
property transfer, was intimately connected 
with Daugherty. While the government, 


through District Attorney Buckner, was at- 


tempting to prove this claim, Mrs. Wille- 


brandt, also connected with the Department © 
of Justice, came from Washington to deny 


the claim. She testified that Jess Smith 
was an errand boy who could not possibly 
represent Daugherty in such a large deal. 
She was unaware that the supposed “errand 
boy” had a private office in the Department 
of Justice. This was common knowledge 
and had been testified to by other witnesses 
at both trials. 


VETOED FARM BILL IS LIVE SUBJECT. 


Washington.—The presidential veto of 
the McNary-Haugen farm bill will have a 
far-reaching political effect. This is indi- 
cated by Congressman Dickinson: ‘This 
veto puts the farm program definitely into 
both the personnel and policy program of 


the 1928 campaign. The question will again 
be submitted to the new Congress, . next 
December, with additional support behind 
it. ” 

The veto is a long message and the Pres- 
ident’s extensive defense of his action in 


and who 


ae 


dicates the importance he attached to the 
position he’ has taken. 


The claim that the pill is Cl Sricetixing 


measure” is being met by the charge that 
those who hold this view defend the high 
tariff system. Friends of the bill will also 
show that just before he vetoed the farm 


pill the President, under authority of the 


flexible provisions of the tariff law, in- 


creased the tariff on pig iron to the limit. 


' late Senator La Follette. 


| 
| 
: ‘ 
| 


While it is too early for lines to be def- 
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initely marked, present indications are that 
friends of. the bill will not: form: a third 
party. They have had -a practical illustra- 


tion. of the power of non-partisan action, as 
. the bill passed both branches of Congress 


over the protests of administration and mi- 
nority party leaders. This will undoubtedly 
cause the farm bill advocates to continue 
along lines long advocated by organized 
labor rather than break off into a distinct 
political group. 


SUPREME COURT’S OIL DECISION SUSTAINS SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 


Washington.—By holding that the Elk 
Hills oil lease was secured through corrup- 
tion and fraud, the United States Supreme 
Court brings confusion to opponents of the 
He started the oil 
probe when the Senate passed his April 
28, 1922, resolution instructing the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys to inves- 
tigate the oil leases. 

“No matter whom it hits or hurts, let us 
have the facts,’ said Senator La Follette in 
a vigorous plea for the resolution. 

_ “The oil monopolists have corrupted gov- 
ernment servants, ruthlessly seized and ex- 
‘ploited the natural resources which Nature 


gave to man and systematically. robbed the 
people through extortionate prices. They 
could not have done that if they did not 
have servants on this floor.and on the floor 
of the other branch of Congress and-.in the 
cabinets of. every administration. 

“I believe.I have produced this afternoon 
the outline of enough evidence to suggest 
to the mind of senators that the rights of 
the government and the interests:-of-the peo- 
ple are imperiled.-in. these-~ transactions, 
which involve hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in public property.. 

“Congress can not escape its Se O TALE? y 
in this matter.” 


TEXTILE EMPLOYERS USE FAULTY METHODS 


:Worcester, Mass.—‘It is impossible for 
human effort to keep pace with capital in- 
flation that demands profits on watered 
stock,’ declared Francis T. Gorman, organ- 
izer for the United Textile Workers, in pro- 
testing at a mass meeting against repealing 
the women’s 48-hour law. 


- The repeal is urged by textile interests, 
who insist that Massachusetts can not com- 
pete with the long-hour system of Southern 
mills. 


“During the war, and after the war, tex- 
tile machinery has been speeded up to se- 
cure mass. production,” said Mr. Gorman. 
“With machinery outworn from this tre- 
mendous pace, mills are attempting to main- 


The law moves ponderously, and some- 
times it arrives and a rich man gets pun- 
ished. The Armour Grain Company has just 
been fined $3,000,000 damages by an arbi- 
trator in favor of the defunct Grain Market- 
ing Company, a farmers’ marketing organ- 
ization, and the Rosenbaum Brothers. The 
Armour Company was found to have 
Switched grain samples and to have changed 
the books when elevators were transferred 
to the cooperative. This meant that the 
cooperative got less grain and poorer grain 
than it paid for. 

It has taken a year to get this verdict, 
but at last it has come. 


i! 
me 


i 


tain the war-time pace and to earn dividends 
with run-down plants. This-is impossible. 
Cheap labor and longer hours are not the 
remedy for this illogical condition. Seventy- 
two looms and $19 a week should answer 
the plea for cheap labor.” 

The speaker said that the effect of com- 
pany insurance and welfare plans is to blind 
workers to an insufficient wage. He. said 
it would be cheaper for the employe to buy 
his own insurance. 

Other speakers said that when textile em- 
ployers refer to deplorable conditions in 
their industry they make no mention of old 
production methods, faulty equipment, poor 
management, old-fashioned ideas and a lack 
of attention to new processes. 


PONDEROUSLY MOVES THE LAW 


Moving eastward, we find a jury in United 
States district court, Washington, D. C., 
convicting Harry Sinclair of contempt be- 
cause he refused to answer questions put by 
a senate committee. For this there is a 
fine of from $100 to $1,000 and from one 
month to one year in prison. 


Again the law has arrived in the case of 
a rich man. BUT—Mr. Sinclair merely 
smiles and says, “Well, the first round is 
over.” He will appeal. 


So, after all, we have to wait a long time 
yet before we know whether the law will 
remain where it has arrived. 
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STILL HIDING THE SHADY SIDE OF BRITISH OLD PARTY POLITICS. 
By Heber Blankenhorn. 
Labor’s European Representative. 


Factional divisions in the British Liberal 
Party are slowly succumbing to cash—Lloyd 
George’s big war chest. The wily anti-labor 
Welshman is buying up the opposition to 
him so successfully that he is now talking 
in terms of Liberals, not Labor, being the 
next British government. That is hot air, 
but back of it lies a tale of the difference in 
British and American ideas about political 
corruption. 

Nothing is commoner here than to con- 
trast the corruption of American slush funds 
with the “purity” of English public life. The 
American scandals are an infamy indeed, 
but in one respect the exposures there of 
slush funds are a virtue compared with the 
vaunted purity here. The comparison, be 
it noted, is between British and American 
“old party’ honesty. The British Labor 
Party is not tarred with this particular stick. 

The difference is that while American 
committees are struggling with Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois corruption, in Britain such 
buying up is simply taken for granted. “Gen- 
tlemen do not inquire” into the old party 
funds here, though their shady origin is 
widely discussed. But no real investigation 
“naming names’ is ever dreamed of. 


Old party funds are simply handed over to 
the Party Leader, personally, to be used as 
he sees fit, without accounting or publicity. 
The Coalition government, headed by Lloyd 
George during the last of the war and fol- 
lowing it, accumulated huge party funds by 
the simple process of selling honors. Titles 
of nobility and other favors of the king went 
by the hundreds to the highest bidder. 
Whisky barons (ennobled gin makers) 
Sprang up into an impressive company. 
When the Coalition split, the funds were 
split between Tories and Liberals. 

Exact figures of course were unknown, 
but each party leader got something like 
five millions. The patriotic Tory Party in- 
vested their sway in British war loan— 
which since that time has declined so much 
that the Tory fund lost about 15 per cent. 
Lioyd George the gambler invested his in 
& newspaper, the Chronicle, with a huge 
Sporting circulation. It simply doubled in 
value, in the speculative newspaper shares 
boom which has been Sweeping Britain. Re- 
cently Lloyd George sold the paper at a 
clean profit of a million pounds, to a group 
of grateful supporters, who were so grateful 
that they allotted to L.G a large enough 
block of shares to make the War Premier 
independent for life. And meanwhile his 
personal party war chest has doubled, while 
the benighted Tories are having to pass the 


hat among the big interests to fetch theirs 
up to his. 


The Labor Party has taken verbal shots 
at all this, but even it does not attempt to 
use parliamentary means for a government 
inquiry. “It simply isn’t done” in England. 
British candidates and actual electoral ex- 
penses are supervised far more rigidly than 
in America, but to ‘muck rake” the contri- 
butions into old party war chests—heavens, 
no. 


Several American scandals have turned 

on the matter of government officials hav- 
ing shares in private companies which got 
government contracts. Quite often the same 
thing happens here, but the “scandal” some- 
how is lacking. Not long ago some of the 
“extremists” of the Labor Party tried to 
bring up the admitted fact that the Cham- 
berlain brothers, Austen the lordly Foreign 
Secretary and Neville, the lofty Minister of 
Health, owned a company which was profit- 
ing extremely well from contracts awarded 
by the government of which they were cabi- 
net members. At the mention of it, by the 
“wild men from the Clyde” in the House of 
Commons, a perfect storm of abuse broke 
out—not abuse of the Chamberlains, but of 
the Labor men for daring to mention the 
matter. 
‘ Even moderate Labor Party leaders “re- 
gretted” the incident. “It was simply an 
old family firm of the Chamberlains—the 
thing was a sort of accident—British minis- 
ters of the crown would not use their posi- 
tion for private profit.” In short, the Labor 
Party by no means showed the spirit of an 
old Liberal anti-Chamberlainite at the time 
of the Boer War. This M.P. alluded to the 
Same scandal—government contracts going 
to the same firm when the noted Joseph 
Chamberlain was head of the family, the 
firm, and in the government. ‘The firm’s 
plants are in Birmingham and the M.P. in 
a famous pun told Chamberlain, “While the. 
British Empire expands, Birmingham con- 
tracts.” 

Later, Joe Chamberlain boldly claimed the 
Boer War as “a feather in my cap.” “Rather, 
in your nest,” retorted the Liberal M.P. But 
even such shots are lacking these days from 
the Labor Party, let alone any effort to tear 
the business wide open. Nobody does such 
things in England. 


The slush funds of the old parties seem 
all the shadier in view of the persistent ef- 
forts of the Tories, and of many Liberals, to 
forbid by law the trade unions’ open, and 
publicly accounted for, contributions to the 
Labor Party. Every union penny paid to 
the Labor Party is an open book, but the 
old parties want to make the unions’ support 
impossible. They don’t like publicity here. 
It is not “gentlemanly.” 
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SHIPSTEAD’S INJUNCTION he es Se TAKE POWER FROM 


Washington.—Senator Shipstead has in- 
troduced the shortest anti-injunction bill on 
record. It contains no legal verbiage or 
phrases. It smashes through to the core of 
the anti-injunction issue by taking from 
Federal courts the power to issue these 
writs except to protect property or when 
there is no remedy at law. Property is 
clearly and tersely defined as anything that 
is “tangible and transferable.” 


Senator Shipstead prepared and _ intro- 
duced the bill just before Congress ad- 
journed. He will explain and defend it 
during the summer months and will urge its 
passage in the next Congress, which con- 
venes in December. 


The bill would reinstate the injunction 
process, as originally intended, and is as 
follows: 


“Equity courts shall have jurisdiction to 
protect property when there is no remedy 
at law, and for the purpose of determining 
such jurisdiction nothing shall be held to 
be property unless it is tangible and trans- 
ferable.” 

Under the bill an injunction against any 
action covered by law could not be issued, 
as this power would be taken from the 
courts. Violations of law would come un- 
der courts of law, as continuously urged by 
organized labor. 

That Congress has the right to take this 
power from Federal courts was clearly ex- 
pressed by the United States Supreme Court 
on October 25 last, when it declared: 

“It is clear that the mere establishment 
of a Federal inferior court does not invest 
that court with all the judicial power of the 
United States as conferred in the second 
section of Article III, but only that con- 
ferred by Congress specifically on the par- 
ticular court. 

“It must be limited territorially and in 
the classes of cases to be heard, and the 
Mere creation of the courts does not confer 
jurisdiction, except as it is conferred in the 
law of its creation or its amendments.” 

“The extension of the jurisdiction of 


courts of equity so as to cover personal and 
police regulations,” said Senator Shipstead, 
“has grown to such an extent that those 
who are employing their labor power in 
what in its narrowest sense is called labor, 
and those who employ their labor power to 
do business, have come to live under the 
irresponsible autocratic power of equity 
courts. This is probably the most serious 
fact of our present political life. If it is 
permitted to go on it must inevitably change 
the whole judicial and political system of 
the United States. 


“Remedy has been sought by control ot 
the judicial power, but these efforts have 
proven of no value. Redress from these 
grievances does not lay on that road. It 
will have to be found in regulating and 
limiting the jurisdiction of equity courts. 


“For purely legitimate purposes, the 
equity power must be kept within proper 
limits, but within these limits the judicial 
power can not be limited without destroying 
the entire value of equity. 


“When equity is permitted to enter the 
field of personal relations it is in the ex- 
clusive domain of law. The fiction that 
labor or labor power is or can be property, 
leads to revolution not only in our law but 
in our whole political system. To do busi- 
ness is to labor. There is not, nor can 
there be, any purely physical labor. No one 
can claim to have seen any person either 
truly feeble-minded or insane engaged at 
labor.” 

To sustain his claim that property differs 
from labor and to do business, Senator 
Shipstead quotes recognized legal authori- 
ties and standard dictionaries. 


“The extension to which equity jurisdic- 
tion has gone,’ continued Senator Ship- 
stead, “robs the average working man of 
his right to equity before the law and of his 
right to be governed by law as distinct from 
being governed by judicial discretion, which 
is another name for the absolutism of kings 
by divine right.” 


~TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 


| Argentina. 


Michanovich Strike Ended—The strike 
in the Michanovich yards, which was re- 
cently precipitated when 350 men refused 
to work with the pneumatic riveter, has 
been ended, according to a statement made 
to the press by the managing director of 
the company involved. 


Canada. 
Employment.—Although Canada was not- 
Pt a seasonal contraction in the volume of 
employment in January, 1927, the employ- 
Ment situation in its entirety appeared to 
be more favorable than it had been during 


the same month in any of the preceding six 
years. 

Highways.—According to press notices of 
the Dominion Highways Department, the 
sum of $35,000,000 will be spent on Cana- 
dian highways in 1927. 


England. 


Lost Working Days.—The official figures 
of the Board of Trade for the eleven 
months ending November 30, 1926, show 
that England suffered an aggregate loss of 
159,800,000 working days. 

Sweden. 


Government Scale of Wages.—During the 
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latter part of December, 1926, the central 
government fixed a scale of daily wages to 
be paid to persons employed by its institu- 


tions. These rates of pay vary for the dif- 
ferent cities. 
Ireland. 
Unemployment. — Considered generally, 


the unemployment situation in Northern 
Ireland would seem to be much brighter 
than at any time during the past two years; 
and a very large decrease in the number of 
workers now receiving the “dole” may be 
confidently expected. 


BIG PASSAIC STRIKE ENDS IN ALL MILLS. 


Pasaaic, N. J—The final chapter in the 
Passaic textile strike was written when 
workers of the United Piece Dye Works at 
Lodi voted to end their strike and continue 
organization inside the mills. A citizens’ 
committee that has been working for a set- 
tlement secured a promise from the mill 
Management that there would be no dis- 
crimination. 

The strike started more than one year 
ago, when several mills attempted to cut 
wages. The first settlement was effected 


in November at the Passaic Worsted Mills. 


This was followed by settlements with the 
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: Spain. ; 
Compulsory Arbitration Seayirniogss ar. 
bitration of labor disputes was established 
by royal decree on November 26, 1926, with 
the creation of new bipartisan committees 
to hear and determine all disputes between) 
labor and capital. ’ 
Paraguay. 
Colonization.—It is said that the effort is) 
about to be made in Germany to interest 
large numbers of Germans to immigrate to 
Paraguay and establish colonies. It is | 
expected that a number of Russian colonists 
will locate near Villa Hayes. | 


big Botany and its subsidiary, the Garfield 
Worsted, and a week later by the Dundee 
Textile. Many thousand workers are im: 
poverished as a small percentage have been 
called back to work on account of slow re- 
sumption of operation by the mills, which 
were badly crippled by the strike. The re- 
lief committee states that of 6,000 Botany 
strikers, but 1,200 are working. 

Several locals of the United Textile 
Workers have been organized. More than 
16,000 workers were originally involved, 
and 1,000 were arrested on all manner of 
pretexts. Practically none were convicted. 


| 
1 


POORLY PAID GIRLS DRIVEN BACK TO WORK. } 


New York.—Employers in the paper box 
industry will pay a costly price for their 
defeat of a low-wage strike by girl employes, 
declared Jacob Billikopf, impartial chair- 
man of the men’s clothing industry. The 
girls were out 18 weeks, but were forced to 
yield, despite every aid by trade unionists 
and a citizens’ committee. 


“Such a victory by the employers settles 
nothing; it increases bitterness; it removes 
no basic cause of trouble in the industry, | 
Mr. Billikopf said. “Wages and work 4 
ditions are still subnormal, according to of- 
ficial documents of the State Labor Depart- 
ment.” | 


BRITISH UNIONISTS STILL FULL OF FIGHT. 


London, England.—Notwithstanding their 
disastrous general strike and the miners’ 
strike, British trade unionists are rallying 
against the government’s plan to weaken 
their movement by legislation. 

The spirit of the workers was, expressed 
by Walter Citrine, secretary of the British 
Trade Union Congress, who gave notice to 
the government, in a public speech, that 
their attacks would be resisted by labor. 

“We of the trade unions,’ added Mr. Cit- 


rine, “say to the government, ‘We are not 
afraid of your impending attack. Go on 
with your legislation. You have forced it 
upon us and we will do our best to make 
it unworkable. Your legislation can stay 
on the statute book until the next labor goy- 
ernment orders its repeals.” 


The trade union official urged workers 
to profit by two-years’ experience and build 
up their industrial organizations. 


FIRST CANADIAN UNION FORMED 100 YEARS AGO. 


Ottawa, Ont.—This year marks the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the formation of 
the first labor union in British North Amer- 
ica, according to the Labor Gazette, issued 
by the Canadian Department of Labor. 

“Departmental records show the first Ca- 
nadian trade union to have been organized 
in the city of Quebec in 1827, being com- 
posed of printers,” the Gazette states. “This 
pioneer union was followed in 1832 by the 


organization of another body of printers 
which was formed in York (now Toronto) 
under the name of the York Typographical 
Society. Although both of these organiza- 
tions lapsed for a number of years, they 
have had the longest continuous existence 
as trade unions in Canada, both eventually 
becoming identified with the International 
Typographical Union, under charter from 
which they are now operating.” ee 


{ 4 
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Poetical Selections 


THE OLD MAN. 


know a man both brave and bold 
.man who now is growing old 

. man he is clean through and through 
Yho will stand up and fight for you. 


hrough my apprentice days 

le watched my ways, 

nd often called me down 

hough it might be base to state this case 
‘e often wore a frown. 


‘e did his best with all the rest 
nd he did the same with me 

ut I was young and had no sense 
nd that I could not see. 


The years have past, I’m back at last, 
He’s the same old boy of old 

He may be rough but he knows his stuff 
And he has a heart of gold. 


He may stand about and bawl you out 
And cuss you in the end 

But through the live long day 

You can mark your way 

And you'll find him still your friend. 


And year before on the old lake shore 
He handed me the can 
Still he’s here through the long long years 
I find him still a man. 
—‘Chip,” Local 192. 


. Smiles 


The Wrong Pew. 

A little girl was seated on the front porch 

hen the salesman approached the gate. 

e tried to open it but it stuck. 

“Mother at home, little one?” he inquired, 

sfore making further attempt to enter the 

ird. “Yes, sir,” replied the child, “she’s 

Ways home.” 

The agent jumped the gate and rang the 

or bell. There was no response. He rang 
several times more, and waited. The 

Jor remained closed. Somewhat vexed, he 

irned to the little girl and asked, “Didn’t 

yu say your mother was at home?” 

“Yes, sir, and I’m sure she is,’ answered 
:) youngster. 

“Then why in the world déest't she an- 
yer my ring, I wonder?’ 

“T think she will, sir, when you reach our 

duse,” came the prompt reply, “we live 

jur doors down the street.” 

| 


Can’t Lose Always. 


“Did you give your penny to the Sunday 
‘hool, Robert?” asked the fond mother. 
“No, ma, I lost it.” 

“What! Lost another one? That makes 
Tee Sundays straight you’ve lost your 
imny.” 

“Yen, but if I keep it up I’ll win ’em back. 
+ kid’s luck can’t last forever.’”—Two 


Help Yourself. 


te a small southern town a justice of the 
‘ace who is very popular with the negroes 
ld just married a couple. The groom made 
Quiry as to the fee and the justice replied 
‘would be a dollar. 

' dollar? Pahson, yo’ don’ mean t’ tell 


? 


me yo’ is gwine to chahge me a dollah jes’ 
for’ sayin’ dem few words when Ah works 
all day fo’ dat much?” 
“Why, yes,” said the justice. 
you got was worth that much.” 
‘Well, jes’ he’p yo’se’f, pahson, jes’ he’p 
yo’se’f.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


“That kiss 


Delayed. 


A Scotch farmer had agreed to deliver 
twenty hens to the local market. Only 
nineteen, however, were sent, and it was 
almost evening before the twentieth bird 
was brought in by the farmer. 

“Man,” said the butcher, “‘you’re late with 
this one.” 

‘‘Aye,” agreed the other, “but, ye see, she 
didna’ lay until this afternoon.” 


A Vision. 


The infantry recruit had been bullied by 
the sergeant for day on end. But his chance 
came while he was bungling through a mus- 
ketry parade. 

“It’s about time you knew what a fine 
sight was,” said the sergeant. “Come, now, 
what is a fine sight?” 

“A perfectly enormous boat,” answered 
the recruit, “crammed full of sergeants, on 
fire, 400 miles from land, in a hurricane.” 


Out of Place. 


The market day was wearing late when 
Tam emerged somewhat unsteadily from 
the inn door, cranked up his car, and slight- 
ly overshooting the mark, planted himself 


solemnly in the back seat. 


The watchful village policeman  ap- 
proached him and said, in kindly tones: 
“Noo, Tammas, ye’ll need to come oot of 
that, ye’re nae fit to drive.” 


“Mind yer ain business,” was the re- 
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joinder, and then in magisterial tones Tam- 
mas proceeded: “It would suit ye better to 
catch the chiel that’s stolen my driving 
wheel.” 


Quite Unnecessary. 


She didn’t understand football. 

“Why did they stop that man and knock 
him down as soon as he touched the ball?” 
she asked. 

“Because he was trying to get a goal,” her 
brother explained. 

“But isn’t the object of.the game to get 
goals?” 

“Yes; but he was—you see, he’s on the 
other side. He was going the wrong way— 
that is, towards the wrong goal.” 

“Well, I don’t see why they should knock 
him down to tell him that. Everybody 
makes mistakes.” 


The Clew. 


Breathless he dashed into the police sta- 
tion at midnight. In a state of semi-col- 
lapse he explained that his wife had been 
missing since eight o’clock that morning. 


“What’s she like?’ asked the stolid ser- 
geant in charge. “Let’s have her descrip- 
tion. Height?” 


“I—I don’t know,” gasped the man. 
“Weight?” 

The man shook his head vaguely. 
“Color of eyes?” demanded the officer. 
“Hr—grayish blue, I think.” 

“Do you know how she was dressed?” 


“IT expect she wore her coat and hat. I’ve 
just discovered she took the dog with her,” 
said the man. 


.“What kind of a dog?” 


“Brindle bull terrier, weight fourteen and 
a half pounds, four dark blotches on his 
body, shading from gray to white. He’s got 
a blackish spot over the right eye, white 
stub tail, three white legs and right front 
leg brindled, all but the toes. A small nick 
in the left ear—” 


“That'll do!” cried the sergeant, ‘we'll 
find the dog!” 


Lodge Notices 


LODGE NOTICES PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED 


-Carlton—Lodge No. 39. 

Any one of our membership who may 
chance to run across Fletcher V. Carlton, 
Reg. No. 440962, I would appreciate to have 
them ask him to communicate with the un- 
dersigned or with lLarry’s Restaurant at 
Antioch, Calif., as this brother left there 
owing a bill of $27.50 for meal ticket. M. 
Gabbett, S., L. 39. 


Casler—His Sister. 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts of Wil- 
liam Casler, boilermaker and tank builder, 
kindly notify his sister, who is very anxious 
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to hear from him. Last heard of he was 
working in Oklahoma and Kansas City, 
Mrs. Matthew F, Merzig, 1879 Seneca street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


f 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, OIFRCULATION, ETC. RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 

of The Boilermakers’ & [Iron Shipbuilders 

Journal published monthly at Kansas City) 

Mo., for April, 1927. } 


State of Kansas, County of Wyandotte—ss| 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap.-! 
peared J. J. Barry, who, having been duly| 
sworn according to law, deposes and | 
that he is the editor and manager of the 
Boilermakers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ Journa) 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the! 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation) etc, of the aforesaid pub-| 
lication for the date shown in the above cap: 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912) 
embodied in Section 448, Postal Laws ané 
Regulations printed on the reverse of this’ 
form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the! 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi-| 
ness Managers are: Publisher Internationa) 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild.| 
ers & Helpers of America, Kansas City, Kas. 
Editor, J. J. Barry, Kansas City, Kas.; Man: 
aging Editor, none; Business Manager, J. J 
Barry, Kansas City, Kas. 


2. That the owner is (If the publicatior 
is owned by an individual his name and ad: 
dress, or if owned by more than one individ: 
ual the name and addresses of each, shoulc 
be given below; if the publication is owne¢ 
by a corporation the name of the corporatior 
and the names and addresses of the stock:| 
holders owning or holding one per cent oi 
more of the total amount of stock should be 
given). J. A. Franklin, International Presi. 
dent, Kansas City, Kas.; Charles F. Scott, In: 
cob riite eit Secretary-Treasurer, Kansas City, 

as. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga.| 
gees, and other security holders owning 0} 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amoun' 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
(If there are none, so state.) None. | 


4. That the two paragraphs next above. 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders) 
and security holders, if any, contain not only) 
the list of stockholders and security holder: 
as they appear upon the books of the com 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholdei 
or security holder appears upon the books o}| 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, ii 
given; also that the said two paragraph: 
contain statements embracing affiant’s ful 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstance!| 
and conditions under which stockholders an( 
security holders who do not appear upon thi) 
books of the company as trustees, hold stocl 
and securities in a capacity other than tha’ 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has n¢ 
reason to believe that any other person, as: 
sociation, or corporation has any interest di: 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 0) 
other securities than as so stated by him. — 


5. That the average number of copies oO: 
each issue of this publication sold or dis: 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, t¢ 
paid subscribers during the six months pre: 
ceding the date shown above is. (This infor: 
mation is required from daily publications 


only.) 
J. J. BARR 
Editor, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
21st day of March, 1927. 
(Seal) HOWARD H. THORNE, _ 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires May 19, 1928.) 


, 
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Outside — ali tires look very much 
alike. Their real worth is told only 
by the ‘‘road’’ or by looking inside. 


UALITY is seldom visible— 
more often it is told only by 
use. The quality of a tire is known 
by the number of miles it has trav- 
eled. And the quality can easily 
be cut down to fit a selling price. 


Riverside tires are made with a 

heaping measure of quality, with- 
out regard to what the price will 
be. They are sold at the lowest 
possible price for equal quality. 
We do not believe any power can 
produce for less money a tire the 
equal of Riversides. 


Ward’s High Quality 
Is Always Maintained 


Ward’s is a low priced house. To 
always offer you a saving is our 
work—is our duty to you. But we 
regard it a greater duty to always 
safeguard your satisfaction. We 
do not offer you goods that will 
disappoint you in service, goods 
made to sell but not to serve. We 
place your friendship and your 


confidence in us, absolutely first. 
Quality First— 
Then Low Price 


At Ward’s we make low prices by 
expert buying in all the markets 
of the world. We use 60 Million 
Dollars in Cash to secure low prices 
for you. We buy in the largest 
quantities, by the car load, by the 
thousand dozen, to secure lower- 
than-market prices. 


No power in the world can buy 
for you cheaper than Montgomery 
Ward & Co. No one can sell equal 
quality at a lower price. 


For Fifty-five Years, Ward’s has 
dealt with every customer in the 
spirit of the Golden Rule. To give 
you the largest savings, and the 
utmost in satisfaction and service. 


But we never sacrifice Quality to 
make a seemingly low price. 

A Price too low—makes the Cost 
too great! 


Use Your Ward Catalogue for Greater Savings 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery.Ward &Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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LABOR’S INTEREST IN INDUSTRIAL WASTE ELIMINATION 
By William Green, President A. F. of L. 


Time and experience have developed a 
new conception of the vital problems which 
affect industry. Our viewpoint and under- 
standing of the effect of industrial processes 
upon the welfare of all associated with in- 
dustry have undergone a most revolutionary 
change. We now find that the line of sepa- 
ration cannot be drawn between any group 
or groups either interested in or connected 
with the producing forces of industry. There 
is no point which can be definitely fixed 
where the interest of one group begins or 
ends. The interests of all are so inextricably 
woven together as to preclude a diversion 
of effort or objective. One group cannot 
permanently prosper at the expense of the 
other nor is any one group immune from 
the evil consequences of uneconomic indus- 
trial operation. Industry is made profitable 
and the rewards of industrial efforts are 
increased in proportion to the co-operation 
established between employers, employes 
and management. 


The exploitation of the workers on .the 
part of employers and management cannot 
be defended by those who believe in justice 
and fair-dealing. Driving processes are re- 
garded as unscientific and inhuman. The 
successful employer inspires and leads men 
and women to give their best service and 
to do so freely and voluntarily. 


The workers understand, as never before, 
that high wages depend upon the degree of 
efficiency developed among individual work- 
ers and the collective productivity of all who 
are employed. The basis of successful man- 
agement as well as the basis of our modern 
wage structure has been changed. 

Modern industry requires management to 
formulate plans, adopt methods and utilize 
every reasonable and honorable means at its 
command to promote economic production. 
Wages very largely depend upon successful 
management and the sustained service of 
the workers, made possible through the crea- 
tion of opportunity for personal initiative 
and group activity. 


There .may have been a time when work- 
ing people did not regard industrial waste 
as pertinent or important. They felt that it 
was no concern of theirs but that it was a 
problem belonging to management. Work- 
ing people were chiefly concerned with 
wages, hours and conditions of employment. 
When conferences were held between the 
representatives of the workers and, man- 
agement discussion was limited by manage- 
ment to those questions. If the workers 
suggested changes or improvements in in- 
dustrial methods or processes as an argu- 
ment in favor of higher wages such sugges- 
tions were resented as an intrusion upon 
the prerogatives of management. Indus- 
trial waste, duplication of effort, increased 
efficiency and productivity were questions 
which were considered outside the limit of 
conference discussion between employers 
and employes. 


Because of this mental attitude on the 
part of employers and employes no joint 
effort was made to seek a remedy for this 
condition of affairs. Where the wage sche- 
dules and conditions of employment were 
formulated and posted by employers without 
consultation with their employes there was 
no opportunity for a joint discussion of the 
questions of management and labor. 
such conditions management assumed full 
responsibility for industrial success or fail- 
ure. It autocratically fixed wages, hours 
and conditions of employment and all other 
questions connected with the operation of 
industry were regarded as belonging to man- 


agerial control and determination. This 
state of affairs still prevails in some in- 
dustries. 


The working people were keenly alive to 
the injustice which they suffered under this 
form of industrial management. They ar- 
rived at the definite conclusion that their 
position in industry entitled them to recog- 
nition. They understood clearly that the 
losses of industry through mismanagement 


Under — 
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‘and waste fell heavily upon them. They 
were conscious of the fact that they could 
make a larger contribution to industrial ex- 
pansion and development than they were 
giving through skill, labor, and service and 
it was out of this state of mind that the 
demand for the broadening of collective 
bargaining grew. 

There was no other way through which 
individual and collective expression could 
be given to the feelings, opinions, ideas and 
desires of the workers. They insisted upon 
the right of their representatives to meet 
with the employers and management upon 
this common plane of understanding and 
equality. They believed this to be one of 
the inherent rights of mankind. It is the 
recognition of the American principle which 
served to develop a free discussion of public 
grievances and public questions. 


Back of all the collective skill, strength 
and power of all the working people of our 
nation is the soul and mind which give in- 
Sspiration and impetus to all their physical 
powers. These unseen forces must be given 
an opportunity to function in concert with 
the strength and brawn of labor. From this 
co-ordination of all the workers’ power of 
production there follows the establishment 
of a standard of excellency in service which 
ultimately reaches a maximum of efficiency. 


If all the older as well as the newer prob- 
lems arising out of industrial activities are 
to be grappled with and dealt with by em- 
Ployers and employes, who in the last an- 
alysis, are jointly affected, the machinery of 
collective bargaining must be more general- 
ly and universally utilized and strengthened. 
Management can do a great deal to prevent 
waste and further the elimination of waste. 
On the other hand, labor can assist man- 
agement not only in dealing with the prob- 
lem of waste but also in dealing with other 
industrial problems if given an opportunity 
to do so. Labor is willing and ready to do 
its share in the performance of this im- 
portant work. The Trade Union is an 
agency through which this character of 
service can be rendered. 


_ Waste in industry may be divided into 
‘three classifications—material waste, hu- 
man waste and spiritual waste. Labor has 
given most careful thought to each of these 
qualifications, putting emphasis upon the 
human and spiritual rather than upon the 
Material classification. 


Material waste in industry, however, 
greatly affects the economic life of the 
workers. As waste detracts from the earn- 
mugs of industry so it detracts from the 
Wages of employes. The value of the serv- 
ces of employes may be completely de- 
stroyed through the operation of wasteful 
wrocesses and the experience of an industry 
nay be changed from a losing venture, be- 
“iause of waste, to an earning enterprise, 
‘ecause of the elimination of waste. 


/ The difference between industrial success 
lk; industrial failure is many times found 
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in the wasteful processes which often at- 
tend industrial operations. The unwar- 
ranted destruction of raw materials, natural 
resources and finished products, the un- 
economic use of means of production, negli- 
gence in the care of machinery and mechan- 
ical devices, indifference to the saving and 
protection of property and the failure to 
utilize all facilities available which make 
for economic production fall within the cate- 
gory of material waste. Furthermore, labor 
realizes that indefensible waste takes place © 
when labor’s industrial efforts go for naught 
or are unnecessarily duplicated through the 
failure of management to systematize and 
intelligently direct the working forces of in- 
dustry. Practically all of this character of 
industrial waste can either be prevented or 
materially reduced. It is not a problem im- 
possible of solution. A joint study supple- 
mented by joint efforts can overcome this 
destructive evil. 


The desire of labor to interest itself in 
the problem of waste is based upon its wish 
to secure higher wages and to enjoy im- 
proved conditions of employment. So long 
as industry is only partially efficient labor 
believes that the wages paid can be sub- 
stantially increased through an increase in 
industrial efficiency and the elimination of 
waste. By the same process the cost of 
manutactured articles to the public can be 
materially reduced. 


The most tragic feature of our industrial 
development is connected with the loss of 
human life and the mental and physical suf- 
fering caused by industrial accidents and 
unemployment. It is particularly deplorable 
because it strikes the breadwinner and, in 
addition to increasing the expenses, stops 
the income upon which the family depends 
for sustenance and life. Much of the loss 
of life caused by industrial accidents is 
morally indefensible and well nigh crim- 
inal. 


For instance, science has demonstrated 
the fact that mine dust explosions which 
result in the loss of hundreds of lives, 
could be avoided through the simple process 
of rock dusting. Notwithstanding the fact 
that we are in full possession of this scien- 
tific knowledge, it is not used except to a 
limited extent, consequently an appalling 
loss of life occurs in the mining industry 
through gas and coal dust explosions. The 
death rate from accidents is considerably 
higher in the mining industry of our coun- 
try than it is in the mining industry of any 
other nation in the world. 


While industrial accidents cannot be ab- 
solutely eliminated, the fact is that both 
fatal and non-fatal accidents can be greatly 
reduced. In this respect alone there is 
great opporti unity to prevent human waste. 
The injury to society cannot be measured 
by the loss of earnings sustained by a bread- 
winner through an _ industrial accident. 
There is no standard by which we can 
measure the bodily suffering, deprivation 
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and mental anguish experienced by the 
workers, their wives and children who are 
victims of these industrial tragedies. Human 
life is so potential, so sacred and so valuable 
that all scientific knowledge should be used 
and all practical means and methods em- 
ployed for its conservation and protection. 


Labor has rendered great service through 
the development and support of legislation 
for the protection of the lives and limbs of 
workers in industry. It will serve in every 
way possible in the furtherance of practical 
plans for the conservation and protection 
of lives and bodies of all who are employed 
in industry. 

One of the most difficult problems asso- 
ciated with industry is the problem of un- 
employment. It is of such grave conse- 
quences as to demand the best of our 
thought and judgment in trying to find a 
solution. We cannot evade it or ignore it. 
We must face it frankly and courageously. 
When acute it is a menace to society and 
if permitted to continue over a widespread 
area it serves to threaten the security of 
government. Reasonably steady, regular 
and continuous employment creates a happy 
state of mind, removes the spectre of want, 
hunger and misery, begets a feeling of con- 
fidence and permits workers to make or- 
derly planning for the future. 


Surely a stabilized, continuous policy of 
employment is within the range of human 
possibilities. Unemployment is waste of 
the most vicious kind. It constitutes a 
waste of human opportunity, of effort and 
of human creative capacity. It is a la- 
mentable state of affairs when industrial 
plants fully equipped, modern and _ up-to- 
date in every respect are idle and many 
working people are suffering from unem- 
ployment. The trade and commerce of en- 
tire communities become stagnant and the 
financial strain imperils the existence of 
banks and all lines of business. We could 
render no greater service to the people of 
this generation than to find the solution 
of the problem of unemployment. 


EDITORS URGED TO AID 


Washington.—Basing his appeal on the 
promotion of education and culture among 
working people, William Green, president of 
the A. F. of L., requests labor editors to in- 
terest themselves in the Woodrow Wilson 
prize essay contest. This contest provides 
for the distribution of $50,000 in prizes and 
awards to those who write the best essays 
upon the subject, “What Woodrow Wilson 
Means to Me.” 


“T would be very happy, indeed, if some 
young man or woman connected with our 
labor movement might be encouraged to 
enter the contest and win one of the prizes,” 
said President Green. ‘For that reason [I 
suggested that a set of three volumes en- 
titled ‘Literary and Political Papers and 
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When we consider spiritual waste we deal 
with values which are most sacred and 
precious. We cannot estimate their worth 
or appraise their importance. Their main- 
tenance is essential to the success of in- 


dustry. The highest and best type of serv-_ 
ice is rendered where the workers are en- 
abled to labor under favorable conditions, | 


in a satisfactory environment and where 
the exercise of the right to organize for 
mutual helpfulness is freely conceded. This 
is true of both skilled and unskilled labor. 


The success of industry requires the main-| 


tenance of a high morale and that sort of 


spirit which is inspired by a zeal and en- 
Management should 
inspire and encourage the development of 
the moral and spiritual powers of the work- 
ers by paying high wags, creating oppor- 
tunities for leisure and recreation, and by 


thusiasm for service. 


consultation with the workers, through 
their chosen representatives. Low wages. 
intolerable conditions of employment, ex 


cessive hours of labor and autocratic man- 
agement dull the intellect, break down 


morale, crush the spirit and chiJjl the inter- 
est of working people. | 


Treatment accorded workers by a man- 
agement which classifies them as mere ma- 
chines and which bestows upon them cer 
tain benefits, in a paternalistic way, tends 
to bring about a decline in spiritual and 
moral values. Management should recog- 
nize the right of the workers to develop 
their spiritual, intellectual and moral pow- 
ers. They should be accorded the fullest 
and freest opportunity to do so. If the work 
ers can help themselves and build up their 
intellectual, spiritual and economic powers 
through association in their Trade Unions 
they must be given the opportunity to do 
so. f 


Our nation cannot maintain its industrial 
supremacy among all the nations of the 
world unless it fosters and nourishes those 
spiritual and moral values which contribute 
so much to the efficiency of the American 
workers. 


| 
| 
Addresses of Woodrow Wilson’ be sent to 
you. I am of the opinion that you would be 
rendering a great service if through the 
columns of your publication you call atten- 
tion to this contest, to the availability of 
these three volumes at public libraries, and 
urge our working people to enter the contest 
with the hope of wining one of the prizes. _ 

“There is nothing political in this contest. 
It is divested of any political consideration. 
This is very pleasing, in that it removes any 
possibility of a charge of political advance: 
ment or the support of any political party. 
Those who enter the contest will be bene- 
fitted because, by so doing, they will engas e 
in a study of liberal, American ideals and 


popular government. The educational > 


of such a study is very great.” | 
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SPRING AND THE WINDS 


Winter with all its biting winds is passing on and the soft winds of spring are 
stealing through the tree tops and the birds are on their way back to the north cheering 
us with their sweet song. There seems to be beauty in every scene when spring comes 
back again, and there is a tingle in every heart that is not felt during other seasons. 


Hope stirs anew in every breast and we are glad we have been spared to see another 
season like spring. 


Yet these soft winds have brought pitiless winds to many of our localities during 
the past year destroying the work of God and man. Earthquake and storms of the past 
reveals man’s helplessness, but gives us a new understanding of his courage in the face 
of mighty odds. 


And so the soft winds that bring pitiless winds that rush over land and sea make 
us realize that these catastrophes liberate in us all. Thoughts of the dangers that con- 
tinually confront us makes us wonder what protection have we made for our loved 
ones. Have we made sacrifice and self-denial to help them carry on the burden of life 
when we are gone? We do not like to be reminded of our duties, but these winds they 

_ make us feel sure that back of them there is a purpose of the Almighty for “The wind 
-bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, nor whither it goeth.” 


| As spring is the new time of the year, when it is nature’s time to begin anew, to 
_ make the most of her opportunities, let us also begin anew and put joy into the lives of 
_ those we love by bestowing upon them that blessing that comes from a feeling of secur- 
_ ity that they are provided for in case we too might be the victims of a catastrophy such 
_ as has happened in other parts of our country. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION NEWS 


Important movements are in progress in the field of Workmen’s Compensation of 
/ which several are noted in the following paragraphs. 


South Carolina is one of the few states where a Workmen’s Compensation Law is 
not in effect. A determined effort is being made at this session of the legislature to get 
such a law on the statute books. Organized workers are unitéd in their support of the 
| pill. It is to be hoped that South Carolina will follow the example recently set by Mis- 
| souri and pass the law. 


At this writing bills for liberalizing the New York Compensation Law are pending 
before the legislature. Among other things the proposed changes would simplify pro- 
cedure in compensation cases and would insure against delay in the payment of either 
compensation or medical. 

Efforts are being made in Michigan and Iowa legislatures to liberalize the compen- 
satien law by including occupational disease as an injury for which compensation is 

payable. 

A third of a million harbor workers in all parts of the country where there are 
Navigable waters will be protected against work injuries by a new federal accident com- 
_ pensation law enacted by Congress in the closing days of the late session. 
Victory for the bill to provide federal accident compensation for longshoremen, 
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ship repairmen and other harbor workers is greeted with satisfaction by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, which prepared it in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. According to Secretary John B. Andrews, it “rescues 
harbor workers from a legal no man’s land in which they were practically without rem- 
edy when injured on board a vessel at the dock.” 


“For ten years,” he says, “efforts have been made to relieve the plight of injured 
longshoremen. The supreme court held that they could not come under state compen- 
sation laws if injured aboard the vessel, but were under maritime jurisdiction. Twice 
Congress attempted to bring the workers thus injured specifically under the state com- 
pensation laws, but the supreme court in divided opinions held this could not be done. 
Compensation was possible only under a federal act, and this has now been won.” 


The new law does not apply to seamen, but only to longshoremen working on ves- 
sels at dock or anchored in harbor. Maximum indemnity for injury or death is $7,500 
with maintenance during disability of two-thirds the worker’s wage average, this allow- 
ance being between $8 and $25 a week. 

Although the longshoremen’s bill was passed, the model workmen’s compensation 
bill for the District of Columbia was again defeated with the adjournment of Congress. 


PROGRESS BEING MADE IN THE ADOPTION OF OLD AGE PENSION 
LEGISLATION 


Old age pension laws have recently been enacted by Colorado and by Canada. With 
this favorable action five states, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin, Kentucky and 
Alaska have already adopted non-contributory old age pension to care for aged depend- 
ents in their own homes instead of costly and inhumane poor houses. ‘Old age pension 
legislation has made notable progress in the past five years. In 1922 the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, with a view to securing improved draftsmanship and — 
more uniform legislation, proposed a representative conference from which emerged 
what is known as the “standard bill” for statewide old age pensions. This bill has been 
supported by organized labor, church bodies, fraternal societies and many esa! service 
organizations. It has served as the basis for existing legislation. 


In addition to the five states and one territory now having old age pension laws, 
the great industrial State of Pennsylvania has. also taken favorable action. In 1923, the 
old age pension act was held unconstitutional because of an unusual provision in the 
state constitution, but action is under way in the legislature to have the constitution 
amended to permit this legislation. In three states, California, Washington and Wyo- 
ming, old age pension bills have been passed by the legislature, but unfortunately it 
was vetoed by the governor. In Indiana, Virginia and Massachusetts official investi- 
gating commissions have reported in favor of old age pension legislation and a legisla- 
tive commission is now making inquiries in New York. 


In the majority of the forty-five state legislatures that are meeting this year, the 
old age pension legislation is a live issue thus far; during the present year substantial 
new gains have been made. In five states it has passed in one house, and in three states 
official commissions have been created to study old age pension with a view to legisla- 
tion. In several other states old age pension bills are pending, but have not yet been 
brought up for action. 


In Canada the bill providing old age pension has passed the Senate and will become 
law when assented to by the governor general. The measure provides for a maximum 
pension of $240.00 yearly for British subjects who have attained the age of seventy 
years, and has been a resident in Canada for twenty years provided that the recipient 
of the pension is not in receipt of as much private income as $365.00 per year. 


The matter of adopting old age pension laws to diminish the rigors of poverty for 
those who have toiled all their lives at low wages is a reform in the right direction. 
Evidently the legislators and the people generally are beginning to realize that the only 
practical and humane method of caring for the unfortunate who cannot care for them- 
selves is through statewide old age pensions. ; 


ANOTHER JUDICIAL ASSAULT 


In a recent decision of the United States Supreme Court if organized workers simply 
refuse to handle a non-union product such action is an interference with interstate com- 
merce and therefore illegal. The absence of picketing or boycotting or other activity 
which courts are pleased to term threats and coercion does not make the workers’ 
refusal legal. 


This far reaching decision is the out-growth of long standing trouble between lime- 
stone corporations in the Bedford-Bloomington district of Indiana and the Stone Cut- 
ters Union. Justices Homes and Branders dissented. The latter made this significant 
statement: “If on the undisputed facts of this case refusal to work can be enjoined © 


: 
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Congress created by the Sherman law and the Clayton law an instrument for opposing 
restraints on labor which remind us of involuntary servitude.” The state companies 
several years ago declared for the anti-union shop and the case has been in the courts 
since then because the unionists would not handle the non-union product. 


The companies were refused an injunction in the Federal District Court and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. In the latter court Judge Alshuler said defendants were 
within their right not to work’ on the objectionable product even though such action 
“might have tended in some degree to discourage builders from specifying appellants’ 
stone and thus to reduce the quantity of their product which would enter interstate 
commerce.” The companies appealed to the United States Supreme Court, which has 
reversed the lower courts on the ground of interference with interstate commerce. Jus- 
tice Sutherland, in the majority opinion, swept aside the question of fundamental rights 
and emphasized the loss of trade. 


Judge Brandeis upheld the union and contended that there was no un- 
reasonable restraint of interstate commerce shown. He showed that the major- 
ity decision went far beyond decisions in the Danbury Hatters’ case, the Duplex 
case and the Bucks Stove case. He said that the court permitted the steel 
trust to combine in a single corporation 50 per cent of the steel industry of this 
country, dominating the trade through its vast resources. In the Shoe Machin- 
ery case, said Justice Brandeis, the court permitted capitalists to combine in 
another corporation practically the whole machinery industry of the country, 
necessarily giving it a position of dominance over shoe manufacturing in 
America. 


“It would indeed be strange,” said Justice Brandeis, “if Congress had by 
the same act willed to deny to members of a small craft of workingmen the right 
to co-operate in simply refraining from work when that course was the only 
means of self-protection against a combination of militant and powerful em- 
ployers. I can not believe that Congress did so. 


“The manner in which these individual stone cutters asserted rights to 
perform their union duty by refusing to finish stone ‘cut by men working in 
opposition to’ the Association was confessedly legal,’ continued Justice Bran- 
deis. 

“They were innocent alike of trespass and of breach of contract. They 
refrained from violence, intimidation, fraud and threats. They did not picket. 
They refrained from obstructing otherwise either the plaintiffs or their cus- 
tomers in attempts to secure other help. They did not plan a boycott against 
any of the plaintiffs or against builders who use the plaintiffs’ product. On the 
contrary they expressed entire willingness to cut and finish anywhere any stone 
quarried by any of the plaintiffs except such stone as had been partially ‘cut 
by men working in opposition to’ the Association.” 


The membership of organized labor cannot reconcile their point of view with that 
held by a majority of the Supreme Court. Labor must be made free and permitted to 
exercise perfect freedom in the disposition of its labor power. Interpretation of the 
Supreme Court, renders the condition of working people to the point where a remedy 
must be sought and found. The ideals of American citizenship and the Trade Union 
movement is that every working man has the right to refuse to perform service under 
conditions which he believes to be objectionable and degrading. It is an inherent right 
of the workers to exercise his right singly or in cooperation with his fellow workers, 
and eventually this principle of self-protection will become a recognized right. 


WILL DEMOCRACY PREVAIL? 4 


A vital principle is at stake. The Pullman Company is contesting the recognition 
of Pullman porters’ union, whose case is before the United States Board of Mediation. 
It is seeking to keep out a genuine union by the means of the company union it has 
established, It is a clear-cut issue between real and fake representation of the workers 
in wage hearings. While it is of great importance to all trade unions, it is of especial 
importance to the railroad workers for company unionism threatens all of them to a 
greater or less degree, and recognition of these fake company outfits under the Rail- 
road Labor Act can seriously undermine the position of all railroad labor. “The eyes 
of the labor movement are upon our fight and upon the decision of the U. S. Board of 
Mediation,” says General Organizer A. Philip Randolph of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, and labor has reason to watch the. case closely. 


“We have every reason to believe that powerful interests other than the Pullman 
Company are watching the outcome of the porters’ case,” Randolph explains, “as it 
involves the serious question of whether or not a company union, organized and con- 
trolled by a company, can be recognized as the true and lawful spokesman of its em- 
Ployees, or whether the principle of self-organization of employees will be recognized 
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and maintained. Fate has chosen the Pullman porters to be the instrument Longe 
which this important precedent will be set up.” 


Randolph points out that the Brotherhood has “a comfortable majority of the 12,000 
men and women in the service enrolled as members.” ‘They have signified their pref- 
erence for the Brotherhood as the expression of their aims and desires,’ he says, “as 
against the Pullman Company’s union, controlled and owned by the company and used 
in every instance against the best interests of the employees. The Brotherhood also 
has in its possession affidavits and other documents to prove that the so-called ‘‘Em- 
ployee Representative Plan” is a fraud put over on the men against their will and 
without their knowledge. We are confident of victory and an honest and unbiased 
investigation of the facts will convince the Board of Mediation as well as the public 
that the company’s case cannot stand up under such an investigation. 


BITUMINOUS COAL MINERS SUSPEND WORK 


Through the refusal of the United Mine Workers to lower wages to meet non-union 
conditions a suspension throughout the competitive fields of western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and other coal sections has taken place. 


The miners, who are willing to continue present rates until a new agreement is 
worked out, refuse to accept a wage reduction and the operators insist that a reduction 
must take place in order to produce coal and compete with non-union fields... The 
operators refuse to join the miners in solving over-development, high over-head charges, 
freight preferentials, etc., but continually harp on lower wages. 


John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, characterized the suspension 
as a “lock-out, not a strike.” That it was brought about by the operators’ inefficient 
management. “Every time they suffer financial reverses through their own short- 
sightedness,” he said, “they attempt to retrieve their losses through the pocketbooks of 
the men who risk their lives in digging coal.” 


Through this suspension 176,000 bituminous coal miners are out of work and they 
will be forced to be idle until the operators, who have accumulated a large reserve of 
coal above ground, dispose of it to the coal consuming public at a great profit. The 
continuation of such policy on the part of the operators will inevitably arouse the 
hostility of the people. 


THINK IT OVER. 


Dues to a local union by its members is in a measure just the same as wages from 
an employer to an employee. If an employer did not pay his employee for one, two or 
three months, or even longer after the wages became due the employee, we are sure, 
would have a grievance and a just one, too. The same could be said of an organization 
against its members who do not pay their dues for one, two or three months after they 
become due. When a member receives his weekly or semi-monthly wage, or however, 
he receives it he should figure that his dues to his organization is a monthly obligation 
and should be met by him each month just the same as a grocery, butcher or rent bill. 
In fact his dues should come first as it is only through the efforts of the combined good 
standing membership of any organization that its members receive the wages and con- 
ditions they do and certainly that little obligation should be looked after first. 


If the members of any labor organization would look at their obligations to their 
organization, the same as any other regular obligation they have to pay and always keep 
them paid up for the month they become due, there would never be any necessity of 
members becoming suspended and having to pay a reinstatement fee to rejoin, a fee 
which so many members object to in all organizations, but a fee which was placed 
“against them on account of their own actions in not paying in the specified time. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Word was received at headquarters announcing the death on April 15 of Mrs. Gra- 
ham, mother of Mrs. Joseph P. Ryan, at her home in Gary, Ind. The funeral was held 
Monday at Gary, Ind., and interment was in Mount Olivet Cemetery in Chicago. The 
Journal joins in extending sympathy to Brother and Mrs. Ryan in their bereavement. 


The many friends of Brother John Dohney, Business Agent of Lodge No. 1, will 
regret to learn that he is confined to his bed. We have not yet received any definite 
information as to the nature of his illness. We join. the friends of Brother Dohney in 
wishing him a speedy recovery, and that he will regain his good health in the very near 
future. 

Brother W. A. Rooksbury, member of Lodge. No. 69 of Little Rock, Ark., has been 
appointed State Labor Commissioner of Arkansas. Brother Rooksbury has for several 


a 
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years past been one of the State Boiler Inspectors, and his appointment was recom- 
mended by the bona fide labor organizations and a large number of citizens throughout 
the State. Brother Rooksbury has been an active member of our Brotherhood for a 
number of years and is widely and favorably known to the members of our organization, 
having been a delegate to our conventions several times. The Journal joins with his 
many friends in wishing him success in his new undertakings. 


QUOTATIONS 


The genius, wit and spirit of a nation are discovered in its proverb.—Bacon. 


I do not think much of a man who is not wiser today than he was yesterday.— 
Abraham Lincoln, 


Be at war with your vices, at peace with your neighbors, and let every new year 
find you a better man.—Franklin. 


A man’s first care should be to avoid the reproaches of his own heart; his next, 


to escape the censures of the world.—Addison. 


The human race is divided into two classes: those who go ahead and do something, 
and those who sit and ask, ‘““Why wasn’t it done the other way?’—Holmes. 


God’s sweet dews and showers of grace slide off the mountains of pride, and fall on 
the low valleys of humble hearts, and make them pleasant and fertile-—Leighton. 


Forget not that the man who cannot enjoy his own natural gifts in silence, and 


find his reward in the exercise of them, will generally find himself badly off.—Goethe. 


ss 


A better principle than this, that ‘‘the majority shall rule,” is this other, that jus- 
tice shall rule. ‘Justice,’ says the code of Justinian, ‘‘is the constant and perpetual 
desire to render every man his due.’’—Bovee. 


If spring came but once in a century, instead of once a year, or burst forth with 
the sound of an earthquake, and not in silence, what wonder and expectation there would 
be in all hearts to behold the miraculous change! But now the silent succession suggests 
nothing but necessity. To most men only the cessation of the miracle would be miracu- 
lous, and the perpetual exercise of God’s power seems less wonderful than its with- 
drawal would be.—Longfellow. 


Beneath me flows the Rhine, and, like the stream of time, it flows amid the ruins 
of the past. I see myself therein, and know that I am old. Thou, too, shalt be old. Be 
wise in season. Like the stream of thy life runs the stream beneath us. Down from 
the distant Alps, out into the wide world, it burst away, like a youth from the house of 
his fathers. Broad breasted and strong, and with earnest endeavors, like manhood, it 
makes itself a way through these difficult mountain passes. And at length in old age it 


falters, and its steps are weary and slow, and it sinks into the sand, and through its 


grave passes into the great ocean, which is its eternity.Longfellow. 


r 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE 


The Moorhead Machinery & Boiler Shop, Iowa Boiler Works, Des Moines, Iowa. (Un- 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Unfair.) 


air.) 
W. K. Henderson Machine Foundry & Boiler John, Thomas Boiler Shop, Washington, D, 


i C, (Unfair.) 
on Bett AueV eROrt,, 128. Unter Warren City Tank & Boiler Works, East 
Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) Boston, Mass. (Unfair.) 


i McIlvain & Spiegel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- aa Se Brothers Gas Construction, Buffalo, 


fair.) LO eC nt are) 


McNamara Bros. Boiler: Shop, Baltimore, The industrial Tron Works, Jersey City, 


Md. (Unfair.) 


Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. William Dillon Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


(Unfair.) Canal Steel Works, Inec., 2126 Poland St., 
American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) Cc. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, Inc., 
W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. C. (Unfair.) Jefferson, HY. (Unfair.) 
Higgins Boiler Shop, Washington, D. C. Frolich Iron Works, 605 Alva St., New Or- 


(Unfair.) M leans, La. (Unfair.) 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT 


Long Island Railroad. Pennsylvania. 


& 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF ASSISTANT INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT WM. ATKINSON 


Since submitting my last report I have 
made two trips to Minneapolis, Minn., also 
a trip to St. Louis and East St. Louis to 
assist in adjusting several matters of im- 
portance to our members while in Hast St. 
Louis. I visited Granite City, Ill., in com- 
pany with Business Agent Walter of Local 
Lodge No. 363 and International Represen- 
tative LeBlanc, where our members were 
installing several large boilers. i 

I am pleased to advise our readers, while 
in Hast St. Louis, we were successful in 
straightening out another large boiler and 
breeching job that was being installed in 
that city. Brother LeBlanc and the under- 
signed visited the headquarters of the In- 
ternational Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural & Ornamental Iron Workers with a 
view of securing the work on a large water 
tower, and am pleased to report that this 
job has been straightened out and the water 
tower is now being erected by the members 
of Local Lodge No. 27. I am very sorry to 
say that work in St. Louis is very slack at 
this writing. A large majority of the mem- 
bers of Local Lodge No. 27 are out of em- 
ployment, but I am in hopes business will 
pick up in the very near future. 

For the past several months the feder- 
ated shop crafts have been endeavoring to 
secure a conference with the officials of 
the Minneapolis & St. Loius Railroad for the 
purpose of negotiating a new agreement. 
Up to this writing the officials have refused 
to meet a committee representing a majority 
of the federated shop crafts in accordance 
with the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act. Governor Morrow, one of the Govern- 


ment Mediators, has been assigned to assist 
in securing a conference, and I am confi- 


dent that the federated shop crafts employ- | 


ed on the Minneapolis & St. Louis will be 
successful in securing a conference and that 
a new agreement governing the shop crafts 
on this railroad will be negotiated in the 
near future. 

There was never a more opportune time 
than the present time for the shop crafts 
to improve their working conditions, also 
secure increases in pay. All it takes is a 
little determination and cooperation on the 
part of the members of the organization 
affiliated with the Railway Employes’ De- 
partment. I am pleased to report we are 
receiving splendid cooperation from some of 
our individual members, and am sure if the 


members will do their part as~loyal trade-’ | 


unionists we will be able to report a large 
increase in membership in the near future, 


and in closing I am going to urge every | 


member of our International Brotherhood 
to become an organizer for the next ninety 
days; also to submit a report to this office, 
giving us the number of applications of new 
members, also reinstated members secured. 


A labor organization is*just what the rank | 


and file makes it, and there can be no rea- | 
sonable excuse given by anyone why our | 
organization should not be one of the most | 


progressive organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor if each and 
every member will take an active interest 
and do their part as loyal trade-unionists. 

With very best wishes to one and all, | 
am, yours fraternally, Wm. Atkinson, Assis- 
tant International President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 


CHAS. F. 


SCOTT 


Below will be found a list of claims and the amount paid to the member himself or 
to the beneficiaries of our deceased members from March 21st to April 19th inclusive, also 
the total amount of Insurance and number of claims paid since the adoption of the Insur- | 


ance Feature September, 1925. 


DEATH AND DISABILITY CLAIMS SINCE MARCH 21, 1927 


Lodge Brother Cause Beneficiary—Relation Date Amount 
238 John Hutchinson...Loss right eye.......... TLIIMSELL | oN ce eaec sls spelen Mar. 23 $500.00 
93 Hdward. Testin: .... Carcinoma of prostate..Cathrine Testin, wife....Mar. 23 2000.00 
154 Andrew Gillespie...Injured \ arm...,......js6 «4. + Him sels rh. Pe cae eens Mar. 23 800.00 
298 M. Hae woo oi ois es Eractured Skull .C oie Mrs. M. L. Hagwood, wife.Mar. 23 2000.00 
394 SAM tWErotteR ws. 7 soe Permanent, disability (2) Mimselt®. 4 lucemtorner see Mar. 24 800.00 
it FH, Sy SOTE Yitls oeuvres OSSiOLE YC. < ignite: Bim Self: Siew as c-5 sod eee Mar. 24 500.00 
6 Ade EA NORM iirc Te ook LOSS: Left, Gye... «iiss «as ELAM Seldi -.. cpp ccuhees osc ick toa Mar. 24 500.00 
149 M. "ds Stublsatzs . 5... LLOsSsrrignt (ey. ex. .eieesin. ELINYSO1S, @ si coleveicist ote. eee Mar. 25 500.00 
164 PA pada) FANT) Ie ek Sede wcieslen Disability sage ts ies ae ELiiMmSel fee... sik cotepert ee Mar. 25 1000.00 
244 J. Pee aml toni = < lLossmotfuses of, ante... +. HImselfe fae. alee lee amen Mar. 25 800.00 
249 ale rsa Le tele cheeses siehe MossSimrishtiweye. (eer. «ag ELI MVSeL£ ye 66 yt sh. disp eee ee Mar. 25 500.00 
267 Wm, Jdbobertsecd. gis Paralysis Agitana....... FRUINSELL suc elutenetenthoa? leah eae Mar. 26 1000.00 
497 Robt. Duncans... GASTTIGCAIIGEer.\.. (deena a 6 TLL SLL was ahctvas sol pecan Mar. 26 1000.00 
585 Thos. Keehan...... Chronic myocarditis.....Mrs. M. Dorgan, daughter.Mar. 28 1000.00 
607 Jno. JANGrAWs) cca as LOSSeniG@ont 6ViG.. Om teoses FLUTOSEIL Vo fae is cic ote pte te near Mar. 28 500.00 
W111 Thos. Keehan ..2... Paraly sis—disa bi lige, sELIMiSel ee We. ots tesserae Mar. 28 1000.00 
fal be SLES TNE irk ae staan sce Lobar*pneumoniag.....-. Jennie Bush, wife, and 
Jennie Bush, guardian 
for sons Marshall and 4 
ClaréenGer) ais. ).« tee Mar. 29 1000.00 
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Lodge 
' No. Brother Cause Beneficiary Relative Amt. 
24 Frank Kennedy ....Lobar pneumonia....... Mary Kennedy, wife..... Mar. 31 1000.00 
. 416 John Korosec...... Gas poisoning! 5... 9. Anton Korosee, brother..Mar, 31 2000.00 
254 Jacky DMetlofi suki’) . Pulmonary tuberculosis.Louise Detloff, wife.....Mar. 31 1000.00 
134 Pete OSCEIM J cu non BTEC HW ibhia 7h: Soe eee Oe Bhim Self sc) eae ee es A Dr. ib 800.00 
363 Craw Wilson... ,. Heart disease........2..Mary Wilson, wifé..:.... Ary. t 1000.00 
88 Walter Alexander. General paralysis.......Anna Alexander, wife....Apr. 13 1000.00 
eg Men See ee on der ks gee Y .. . Me ee ee, CAD eee $ 22,200.00 
Benotite paid as tper April Tournalr ees. .. MA A 19 RMR Bai? ae 251,300.00 
Total benefits paid to date, PDEA or 102 T .. emai be «Wives a. AOS oe ee ke $273,500.00 
GRC Os age 2 gL BRR Vs Bp IR sigad a I Me ane LS Naam $187,000.00 
mocidemiaks Death Claims, 26S 0Y. FT G20. i et eee 52,000.00 
Pertials Dine bility Ciminis; osu. ley... ede. oc cs. eB 17,500.00 
Onn en astyeClaimisn) Lt eatin 5 osc... Mea, CIM Ok. Le 11,000.00 
$267,500.00 
Natural Deaths. under Voluntary, Plan osc... ¢ecebc.occhececce.. 6,000.00 


In submitting this summary, which we 
feel deserves the closest. kind of attention 
from the membership, we just wish to make 
‘a few remarks in connection with a matter 
that we know has caused no little annoy- 
ance to the members and has worked a real 
hardship on some of the Local Secretaries. 
I refer to the number of Insurance policies 
and cards it was found necessary for some 
of the Locals to return to this office for 
correction. We are sorry that these mis- 
takes happened and that some of the Locals 
were put to this inconvenience, but we as- 
sure you that we did the best that could be 
done under very trying circumstances and 
we feel that there is no use now in offering 
any excuses or explanations for what has 
happened. 


_ Furnishing every member of this Organ- 
ization and all those who are carrying Vol- 


-untary Insurance, through the Organiza- 
tion, with a policy and a registration card 
Within a limited time is no small job and 
when the responsibility for doing this work 
Was divided it was bound to follow that 
mistakes would happen no matter how care- 
fully the data secured had been compiled. 
We know that there has been some criticism 
and that possibly a lot of it has been de- 
served, but we have no desire even to dis- 
cuss that. The job is completed now with 
the exception of a few corrections and every 
member as well as every member of his 
family, who is carrying Voluntary Insur- 


— 


$273,500.00 


ance, through this Organization, should be 
in possession of his or her policy. We are 
just the least bit proud of this achievement 
and we wish to thank the Secretaries of all 
the Locals for the support that was given 
us in making it possible to bring this about. 

We also wish to advise that the new ros- 
ters have been printed and mailed out to the 
various Locals. We believe that this roster 
is correct and contains any change that has 
been made in Local officers up to April 1st. 
We would ask that this office be kindly 
notified from time to time of any changes 
taking place among Local officers during 
the year so that a record may be kept of 
these changes. 

We are now working on a statement of 
the money due Local Secretaries from the 
Insurance Company for the collection of 
premiums on Voluntary Insurance, This is 
another matter that has caused some an- 
noyance and over which there has been 
considerable misunderstanding, but it has 
been gradually ironed out and a statement 
will be sent out, within the next few weeks, 
to each Local Secretary showing the amount 
of Voluntary Insurance written through his 
Local, accompanied by a check covering the 
5 per cent commission. It will, therefore, 
not be necessary for any Secretary to make 
out a statement covering this matter as he 
had been advised to heretofore. 

Fraternally yours, 
CHAS. F. SCOTT, 
Intl. Secy.-Treas. 


1a REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT R. C. MCCUTCHAN 


(For the period from February 15th to April 15th, 1927.) 


| AL Winnipeg, Man., April 16th, 1927. 
From February 15th to March 23rd, was 
devoted to the situation here in Winnipeg, 
where we have had a steady increase in 
Membership, as 42 additional members have 
been secured for Local No. .126, since the 
first of the year. 

_ March 28rd until the 14th inst., I was visit- 
ing Melville, Watrous, Saskatoon, Biggar, 
North Battleford, Humbolt, Prince Albert 
and Hudson Bay Jct., Sask., and Swan River 
and Dauphin, Man. 

Pleased to report that Local No. 600, 


. 
| 
| 
| ae 


Saskatoon, has increased their membership 
by 138 who had paid up and the promise of 
ten others to do so this 15th, which will 
make them an increase in membership of 
23 members since the present organizing 
campaign was started, and only leaves nine 
possible members under their jurisdiction, 
whom we could not convince to join up. 

It is however hoped that those who have 
not already done so, will join up before 
long, and thus do their part to maintain 
what we have, and whenever the opportuni- 
ty arrives, to get better. 
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Of 84 boilermakers and helpers employed 
by the C. N. R. in Saskatchewan, all but 
seven of them are now paid up members or 
had agreed to pay up this 15th, so it can 
be seen that our people are getting in 
good shape on the C. N. R in that Province. 


While in Saskatoon, I also audited the 
Local’s books and found everything in 
proper shape. During my stay there, I had 
the able assistance of Brother Wm. Hinde, 
President of that local, in visiting a number 
of prospective members. 


Since making my last report for the Jour- 
nal, I have been informed that Local No. 
321, Brandon, Man., has their membership 
up to 31, with only six more members to get 
before our people in their jurisdiction are 
100 per cent organized. 


Local No. 478, Moose Jaw, also reports 
putting on a campaign, with prospects good 
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for increasing their membership. Local No. 
279, Edmonton, has had an increase in mem- 
bership of four with more in prospect. 

Local No. 392, Calgary, reports an addi- 
tion of four members, and starting a cam- 
paign to secure others. 


Local No. 194, Vancouver, has recently 
secured ten members, from the C. P. R. and 
one each from the C. N. R. and P. G. E., 
with prospects good to have the boiler de- 
partment in the C. P. R. at Vancouver 100 
per cent lined up. 


Hence every Local in Western Canada, 
whose possible membership was not already 
100 per cent organized, has been increasing 
their membership. 


This is also true of the different local 
lodges of the other Bona-fide International 
Unions in Western Canada. Yours fratern- 
ally, R. C. McCutchan. ‘ 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD 
(Period of March 15th to April 15th, 1927, inclusive.) 


At the conclusion of my last report I was 
assigned to the Ft. Smith and Western Rail- 
road to assist the federated committee in 
their negotiations for an increase in wages. 


Conferences were held with the Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power and failing to reach 
a satisfactory settlement the matter was ap- 
pealed to General Manager and a conference 
held after which he informed the committee 
that he would give consideration to their 
request and would give them an answer 
within fifteen days. In addition to the 
federated committee being present and tak- 
ing an active part in the conferences held 
with the Superintendent of Motive Power 
and General Manager was Brother Harry 
Carr of the Machinists and Brother Ware of 
the Carmen. I might state that Brother 
Carr acted as chairman and handled the 
employees’ side of the matter in a very able 
manner. 


After meeting adjourned with General 
Manager I notified President Franklin and 
was instructed to go to Springfield, Mo., 
and investigate a water tower job that is to 
be constructed there by the Springfield Wa- 
ter Works in the near future. I arrived in 
Springfield on April 1st and got in touch 
with one of the City Commissioners and was 
advised that the Springfield water works 
was owned by private individuals and that 
the city had nothing to do with it. Upon 
receiving this information I proceeded to 
get in touch with the superintendent of the 
water works, Mr. Gray. I was successful in 
getting a conference with Mr. Gray and 
through him learned that the building of 
the tower was to be done by the Chicago 
Bridge Company and that the job would 
start about the first of May. This tower 
will set in the air 100 feet high and has a 
capacity of 750,000 gallons, which will give it 
a natural pressure of about fifty pounds. 
Should this reach the eyes of any of our 


members who follow high work I would 
suggest they write the superintendent of the 
Chicago Bridge Company at Chicago, IIl., as 
it may be possible that they will have to 
have a few men for this job. Should any 
of our members land on this job would sug- 
gest that they notify President Franklin of 
conditions and wages being paid. 

After completing my work in Springfield 
I came to International Lodge headquarters 
and on account of President Franklin and 
Assistant President Atkinson being away 
from headquarters on business I have been 
looking after matters during their absence. 

I am sure our members everywhere will 
be glad to learn that Brother Rooksbury of 
Lodge 69 of Little Rock, Ark., has recently 
been appointed State Labor Commissioner 
of Arkansas. Brother Rooksbury has for 
several years past been one of the State 
Boiler Inspectors and his appointment was 
recommended by the bona fide labor organ- 
izations and a large number of citizens 
throughout the state. Knowing Brother 
Rooksbury as I do I feel sure that he will 
serve the people of the state with honor and 
credit and that organized labor will be able 
to point with pride to the record he has 
established. Together with many other 
members of our Brotherhood I wish Brother 
Rooksbury success in all his undertakings. 


The railroads that are operating under 
company union conditions are busily en- 
gaged at this time making a desperate ef- 
fort to keep the men from deserting said 
company unions. The best evidence of this 
is that they have sent for their hand picked 
committeemen and granted voluntary in- 
creases in pay, for no other reason than to 
keep the men from being dissatisfied and 
deserting the company union. The average 
shop worker who has any intelligence at all 
knows full well why these things are being 
done and is only waiting for the opportune 


in vs 


esting 


_ ized coal equipment. 
‘similar in design to, but somewhat larger 
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time to arrive to break the shackles and get 


back into the regular bona fide organiza- 
tion of their craft and assist in restoring 
many things that have been taken away 
from him the past few years. 
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Will close with best wishes and kindest 
regards. I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
C. A. McDONALD, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN 


Chicago, Ill., April 15, 1927. 
Reporting for the month ended April 15, 


1927, while in my home city, several matters 


received attention which I shall report on 
at a later date. The lingering illness and 
ultimate death on April 15 of Mrs. Ryan’s 
aged mother has necessitated a great deal 
of attention, especially since March 29, on 
which date it was necessary to return her 
to Mercy Hospital at Gary, Ind. 


During the period referred to, the writer 


’ had occasion to meet with the president of 


the Chicago National Life _nsurance Co., at 
their offices in Chicago in connection with 
the disability claim of Brother Andrew Gil- 
lespie of Pittsburgh, Penna., and a member 
of Lodge 154. This claim, which was in the 
making for months, owing to actual injury 
in July, 1925, requiring surgical and medical 
care throughout the entire 19 months in- 
volved, was adjusted last month satisfac- 
torily. Payment was made through Lodge 
154 and the $800.00 disability for the loss 
of the use of his right arm paid the Brother 
by the Chicago National Life Insurance Co. 


This month I have submitted some inter- 
items pertaining to construction, 
which should be of interest to the Journal 
reading membership. 


Construction News. 


State Line Generating Co. The 208,000-kw. 
turbo-generator ordered by the State Line 
Generating Co. for the new power station 


to be erected on the shore of Lake Michigan, 


immediately east of the Illinois-Indiana state 
line, will be supplied with steam by six Bab- 
cock & Wilcox boiler units built for 800-Ib. 
working pressure, with superheaters, econ- 
omizers, air heaters, Bailey furnaces and 
burners, and Fuller-Lehigh unit-mill pulver- 
The boiler units are 


than, the Babcock & Wilcox pulverized coal 


boiler unit that has been in service since 


November in the Calumet Station of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 


_Millinocket, Maine. 200 tons. Power 
house addition. Great Northern Paper Co. 
Contract to Maguire & Jones, Portland, Me. 

Rochester, N. Y. 450 tons steel. Power 
house for Rochester Gas & Electric Co. Con- 
tract to Leach Steel Corporation. 


Toledo, Ohio. 800 tons steel. Boiler house 
for Toledo Furnace Co. Contract to Mce- 
Clintock-Marshall Co. 

Flint, Mich. 150 tons steel. Dismantling 
and re-erection of gas-holder. Contract to 
Stacy Mfg. Co. 


Manitowoc, Wis. 3,000 tons steel. Car 


ferry for the Pere Marquette Ry. 
to Manitowoe Shipbuilding Co. 


Duluth, Minn. Goegebic Boiler Works has 
contract to fabricate 600 tons miscellaneous 
steelwork for the Great Northern Ry. 


Portland, Ore. King Bros. Boiler Works 
has the contract to fabricate 720 tons plate- 
work for the United States Bureau of Public 
Road at Olympia, Wash. 


Medford, Ore. 100 tons gates for the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Power Co. Contract to Pacific 
Coast Engineering Co., Oakland, Cal. 


Avon, Cal. 225 tons plates, (2) 25,000 bbl. 
tanks for Associated Oil Co. Contract to 
Steel Tank and Pipe Co., Berkeley, Cal. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 400 tons plates for the 
Water and Power Commission, placed as fol- 
lows: 300 tons of 8-gauge well casing 
Union Tank & Pipe Co., and 100 tons of 
riveted steel pipe to Los Angeles Mfg Co. 

San Francisco, Cal. 200 tons plates for 
the Standard Oil Co., to unnamed Eastern 
mill. 

San Francisco, Cal. 700 tons riveted steel 
penstock job for the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., with one alternative specification for 
Lockbar pipe. Bids March 14. 


Duquoin Ill. The City Council is planning 
the installation of pumping equipment and 
auxiliary apparatus for a proposed municipal 
water works to cost about $400,000. T. B. 
Wilson, Marion, IIl., is engineer. 

Vernon, Texas. The Roxana Petroleum 
Co., Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo., is con- 
sidering the construction of a new gasoline 
refinery in the Fluhmann oil field near Ver- 
non, Tex., to cost $150,000 with equipment. 

Waco, Texas. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Co., St. Louis, Mo., is reported as 
having plans under way for extensions and 
improvements in its locomotive shops at 
Bellmead, near Waco, Texas, to cost $60,000 
with equipment. 


Noodle Creek Oil Fields, Texas. The 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
has plans for a new gasoline refinery in the 
Noodle Creek Oil Fields of Texas, estimated 
to cost $185,000 with equipment. 


Slaton, Texas. The Panhandle and Santa 
Fe Ry., Amarillo, Texas, plans enlargements 
in its engine house at Slaton, Texas, to cost 
about $40,000 with equipment. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The Department of 
Water and Power, 207 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has plans for a two-story auto- 
matic power sub-station, 74x85 feet, to cost 
$100,000 with equipment. 

Hynes, Cal. The Richfield Oil Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., has disposed of a preferred 
stock issue to total $5,000,000, a portion of 


Contract 
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which is to be used in making extensions 
and improvements. The company has begun 
work on an addition to its Ricco refinery at 
Hynes, Cal. 

Yale, Tenn. The Mechanical Department 
facilities maintained by the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry., at Harvard, Tenn., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., are to be discontinued and re- 
established at Yale, Tenn., six miles south- 
east of Memphis, where $1,450,000 will be 
spent in enlargements and improvements. 
Preliminary work has already begun with 
the sinking of two 500-gal.-per-minute wells. 
During 1927 about $750,000 will be spent on 
the erection of power houses, a roundhouse, 
machine, boiler and blacksmith shops, a 
storehouse, two coal chutes with electrically 
driven conveyors, a mill shop and several 
ear yard buildings. The power house will 
have (2) 450-hp. boilers. It is expected 
that two years will be required to complete 
the work. 

C. P. R., Ontario Region. General Supt. 
H. C. Grout announces the following im- 
provements among others of interest to shop- 
men: New water tanks to be erected at 
Crow Lake and Blyth, a new 50-ton coaling 
plant at Goderich, and new engine houses at 
Peterborough, Orangeville, and Guelph Junc- 
tion, which, with the development to the 
engine house at Port McNicoll, will enable 
heavier power to be maintained there. 


Calais, Maine. Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works has the contract to erect a 50,000-gal. 
capacity water tank for the Maine Cen- 
tral Ry. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. The Wabash Ry. plans 
construction of a 10-stall roundhouse, a 100- 
ft. turntable, a water tank and a trainmen’s 
service building at Ft. Wayne, Ind., at a cost 
of $200,000. 

Boston, Mass. Metropolitan District of 
Boston has let contract to the Biggs Boiler 
Works, Akron, Ohio, for 1,500 tons of steel 
plate for water pipe line. 


Somerset, Mass. Two standpipes. 
tract to Pittsburgh-Des Moines. Steel Co. 


Mingo Junction, Ohio. The Bartlett-Hay- 
ward Co., Baltimore, Md., has secured the 
contract to erect another field type gas 
scrubber at Mingo Junction, Ohio, for the 
Carnegie Steel Co. This will be in addition 
to the previous instaliation. Additional in- 
stallation of the field type scrubbers are to 
be made at Granite City, Ill., at the St. Louis 
Coke and Iron Corporation; Birmingham, 
Ala., at the woodward Iron Co.; at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., at the Inland Steel Co.; and 
at Cleveland, Ohio, at the Bourne-Fuller Co. 


Thief River Falls, Minn. The contract for 
a new power plant has been let by the. city 
of Thief River Falls to the McKenzie Hauge 
Co., 1502 Nicolett Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ottawa, Ont., Canada. Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine will build instead of 
purchase the additional ships required for 
special service between Canada and _ the 
British West Indies, provided for in the 


Con- 
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trade treaty effected some time ago. Five | 
ships will be required, and tenders will be — 
called immediately for their construction. 
Three of the ships will be built in Canada, 
and two in the United States. The cost is 
estimated roughly at $500,000 each. 
Honolulu, T. H. The Pacific Coast Engi- 
neering Co has been awarded the contract 
to build a dredge for the Hawaiian Dredging 
Co., involving 500 tons of plates and shapes. 


Long Beach, Cal. (Pending). 3,500 tons 
of steel for a 10,000 cubie foot gasholder. 
Bids being received. 

San Francisco, Cal. (Pending). 2,100 tons 
of steel for pipe line for the Feather River 
Power Co. New bids being called for. 


New York State. Buyer’ unidentified. 
2,000 tons of riveted pipe line. Bids being 
taken. Pittsburgh fabricators figuring. 


Tulsa, Okla. 400 tons plates for tankage, 
for Standard Oil Co. 


San Angelo, Texas. The San Angelo 
Water, Light and Power Co. have let the ~ 
contract to Austin Bros. to erect a power 
house involving 400 tons of steel structural 
shapes. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The Minneapolis Mfg. 
Co. will build a power house with 600-hp. 
boiler and complete equipment. Pillsbury 
Kngineering Co., 2344 Nicollet Ave., is en- 
gineer. 


LOCOMOTIVES: 

Oliver Mining Co., 10, to Lima Locomotive 
Works. 

Texas & Pacific Ry., 15, to Lima Loco- 
motive Works. 

Texas & Pacific Ry., 5, to Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 

STEEL CARS: 

Norfolk & Western Ry. has contracted the 
re-building of 1,000 hopper cars of 57% tons — 
capacity to the Ralston Steel Car Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Southern Pacific Ry. has ordered 1,000 
general service cars from the Standard Steel 
Car Co. and 200 tank cars from the General 
American Tank Car Corporation. 

The foregoing items of railroad, shipyard, 
refinery and miscellaneous construction are 
authentic and our membership will do well | 
to keep in mind this work, so that our mem- 
bership may secure the work rightfully be-— 
longing to them. Each month in the Journal 
these items appear for the benefit of the men 
who follow the trade. 

Fraternally submitted, Jos. P. Ryan, In- 
ternational Vice-President, 7533 Vernon Avye., 
Chicago, III. 


Little DAILY efforts 

Little THOUGHTS released 
From all TRADE UNIONISTS 
Means membership INCREASE. 


- Marion shops. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT M. F. GLENN 
(Period March 15 to April 15, 1927) 


Since my last report I have visited Mead- 
ville, Pa., Cleveland, Marion, and Akron, 
Ohio, also attended conference of Erie R. R. 
System Officers to meet Vice-President 
Baldwin of the Erie R. R. for the purpose 
of taking up with him the application of 
shop crafts agreement to the Meadville and 
These shops are still being 
operated by outside Contractors, but the 


Company has officially announced that they 


will annul all contracts June ist and begin 
operation of the shops on that date. These 
shops have been under contract for 7 years 
and the men in both the Meadville and 
Marion shops are pleased that they will 
once more be operated by the Railroad, as 


_this means the restoration of Employees 


passes and mileage book, and will also re- 
sult in placing the men under the protection 
of our agreement. 


Due to the illness of Vice-President Bald- 
win the conference was postponed, but ex- 
pect we will be called into New York in 
the near future, when the question of ap- 
plying the agreement will be discussed and 
the seniority question considered. I am 
pleased to say we are meeting with success 
organizing the Meadville shop; about 65 
per cent of the men having made out appli- 
cations and more are joining at each meet- 
ing. ; 


At Marion, Ohio, the work of organizing 
is in the preliminary stages. In Cleveland, 
Ohio, where all crafts employed on the 
Erie R. R. have been in bad shape for a 
number of years it begins to look that short- 
ly we will get a number of the men back 
in the organization. In the past month 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 


Savannah, Ga., April 15, 1927. 
The general conditions in the Navy Yards 
is nothing to brag about at this time. There 
is considerable work planned, but not much 
available at this time. Some of the yards 
‘have enough work to tide them over until 
other provisions can be made, and _ until 


there is money available for work author- 


| 


: 


ized, but then there are some that have 
none. Therefore it appears that the next 
few months in these plants will be lean 
ones. Bremerton has been fortunate in get- 
ting two tankers to repair for the Navy. 
This was a life saver for this yard. It has 
now developed that much of the moneys 
Which was supposed to be in the naval ap- 
propriation, was in the deficiency appro- 
priation bill and was lost because of the 
filabuster. 


I have been informed that there was not 
a yard on the Atlantic Coast which sub- 
Mitted bids for the new cruisers. This is 
unfortunate, for we had hopes of getting 
at least some of this work. I understand 
Mare Island and Bremerton both submitted 


many changes have taken place in various 
points on the Erie R. R. which will serious- 
ly effect the shop crafts. Reduction of 
forces have been put into effect in the fol- 
lowing Division points on the West end of 
the Erie R. R.: Huntington, Ind., Marion, 
Kent, and Youngstown, Ohio and Meadville, 
Pa. At this writing I have not learned to 
what extent reductions have been made on 
Kastern Divisions of the Erie R. R. I am 
informed these changes are the result of the 
new management of the railroad requiring 
longer hauls out of their locomotives. 

I visited Akron, Ohio and while there I 
called on the men employed at the A. C. Y. 
R. R. shops. The men employed in this 
shop belong to an organization but not the 
Boilermakers. All of them are ex-members 
of the Boilermakers and I believe we will 
shortly get them back. 

Work in Cleveland at our trade and the 
building trades is very slack and the pros- 
pects are not encouraging. It is estimated 
there are 75,000 unemployed wage earners 
idle in Cleveland. 

While in New York City waiting for a 
conference with the Erie officials, I had 
the pleasure of spending the time with 
Brother Dowd, B. A. Nacy and Yongert, 
and visited a number of construction jobs 
in the Port of New York where I met many 
Brothers employed on these jobs from all 
over the country, Also attended a joint 
meeting of our membership held at the 
Boilermakers’ headquarters, and attended 
a meeting of the Building Trades Council 


in Brooklyn, in company with Brother 
Nacy. M. F. Glenn, International Vice- 
President. 


VICE-PRESIDENT J. N. DAVIS 


bids. These were opened April 5, but I 
have no information which would indicate 
who were the successful bidders. New York 
I understand, did not bid, owing to the 
scarcity of skilled labor at the prevailing 
rates as paid in the New York yard. Phila- 
delphia, and f suppose the other yards, had 
their excuses, too. Personally I feel there 
should be some effort on the next Con- 
gress to provide for a certain per cent of 
all building to be done in the Navy Yards. 
This would at least assure us of the em- 
ployment of American citizens on the work. 
It’s common knowledge that much of the 
work performed for the Navy and other De- 
partments in outside industries is done by 
other than Citizens of the United States. 
This is a condition that would not be toler- 
ated in any other Nation in the World. Why 
I understand, though I have no definite 
proofs, that some of the bidders for the 
cruisers are composed of foreign capital as 
owners.. That is another condition which 
should be remedied by Congress, assuring 
us that none but American owned corpora- 
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tions would be allowed to bid on the work. 
Give this matter some thought and write 
your sentiments to your representatives and 
senators (NOW). 


Lodge 410 at Philadelphia continues to 
grow, and at the last meeting had a good 
class of candidates for initiation; too much 
cannot be said about the efforts of the offi- 
cers and members, for they have and are 
now doing everything in their power to 
build a bigger and better lodge, and they 
have been having fairly good success. 


Lodge 481 is now doing business and can 
be considered among the many .good lodges 
in this section. 


Lodge 703 is also doing well, and con- 


tinues to show some progress, they have 
been fortunate in getting a few new mem- 
bers who have been transferred; these new 
members I believe will be of material help 
to the lodge. 


Upon instructions from headquarters, I 
am now in Savannah in the interest of 
Lodge 26. I find there is not very much ac- 


tivity in this section, and it.is my belief 
those who have work in other sections 
should remain away, until work picks up. 
I perhaps will have more to say regarding 
the conditions here in my next report. 


With best wishes and regards. I am, yours 
fraternally, J. N. Davis, International Vice- 
President. . 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT W. J. COYLE 
Period of Feb.15th to March 31st, 1927, Inclusive. 


For the past six weeks, my time has 
mostly been spent in Montreal. With the 
assistance of Brother Corrigan, Financial 
Secretary of 134, together with the active 
members of this local, and believe me we 
have a number of real workers. We have 
secured 75 re-instatements and initiation 
with prospects good for a further increase. 

On a trip over the Central Region, the fol- 
lowing points were visited: London, Toron- 
to, St. Thomas, Bridgeburg, Stratford, Lind- 
say, Smith Falls and Carleton Place. 


At Toronto, a few days were spent by the 
writer and the different shops visited. Also 
attended a Regular Meeting of Local 548. 
At this meeting an Organizing Drive was 
started under the direction of President 
Keegan. I am advised that the drive was 
very successful and that all points under 
jurisdiction of this Local are now very 
nearly 100%. 


Attended a Regular Meeting of Local 4138, 
St. Thomas, and found the membership of 
this Lodge had increased since my last 
call at this point. The same is also true of 
Local 372. 


Attended Regular Meeting of Local 642, 
Bridgeburg. ‘This meeting was. well at- 
tended and a number of matters thrashed 
out that I trust will be the means of pro- 
moting the best interests of the men in- 
volved. After adjournment we all repaired 
to the Bridgeburg Cafe, where the inner 
man was well taken care of. I desire to 
thank the Committee in charge of the ban- 
quet for the trouble taken on my behalf 
and to assure the members of Local 642 that 
my visit to their Local will always remain 
a pleasant memory. 


Assigned to Lindsay by International Pres- 
ident Franklin to investigate disability claim 
of Brother §S. Trotter. A full report has 
been forwarded on same to headquarters. 
While at this point I had a noon meeting 
with our members and found everything 
going along nicely. 


At Stratford, I attended a Regular Meet- 
ing of Local 297 and find that our members 
are doing everything possible to increase 
the membership of their Local. I am con- 
fident that their efforts will be crowned with 
success in the near future. 


Now that Spring is here we are hopeful 
that our men employed in contract shops 
and ship yards will be able to find employ- 
ment. Work in this line has been scarce in 
Montreal for the past few years. 


In this workaday world of ours, the trials 
and tribulations that beset the working 
class are many and varied, all of which can 
be traced directly to lack of organization. 


Our International Brotherhood has demon- 
strated its ability to get results for its mem- 
bers under the most trying conditions. If 
you are not a member you should remember 
he who hesitates is lost, so get busy and 
pay up today—tomorrow never comes. 


If by chance this should meet the eye 
of some of our non-members employed on 
different railroads where our organization 
has an agreement, I want to ask you in all 
fairness to yourselves and the man who 
works alongside of you who does carry a 
card, are you playing the game? 

Do you realize the benefits attached to a 
signed agreement? If you need any con- 
vincing take a look in some shop where no 
agreement is in force. One glance will 
suffice to convince the most hard-headed 
that the benefits of a signed agreement are 
worth a whole lot. 


Then get busy and join the organization. 
Do your part to make the present agreement 
a better one and prove to your shop-mate 
that you are really sincere in wanting to 
make this world a better place to live in. 


Trusting the above report will be of some 
interest to our members and with best 
wishes to the entire membership, I am, 
yours fraternally, W. J. Coyle, International 
Vice-President. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. NORTON 
(Period March 16, 1927, to April 15, 1927, Inclusive) 


Jerome, Arizona, April 15, 1927. 


At the conclusion of my last Journal re- 
port, March 15, 1927, I was at San Francisco, 
California, assisting the officers and mem- 
bers of our several locals in that district 
in connection with a membership drive and 
various other organization matters. March 
16th, left for Sacramento, California, where 
with International Representative Mount, of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, a few 
days were devoted to the railroad situation 
in that territory. Conferred with Executive 
Board members of Western Pacific System 
Federation No. 117 on matters pertaining to 
proposed revision of the system federation 
constitution and by-laws, and arrangements 
for their bi-annual convention which will be 
held at Sacramento beginning Monday, May 
2, 1927. Attended a meeting of the local 
federation and advised with the delegates 
regarding their program for the convention. 
Also visited the Western Pacific shops and 
took up some local organization matters 
with the president and financial secretary 
of Lodge No. 743. 


March 19th, at Vallejo. California, to at- 
tend an open meeting and smoker arranged 
by Lodge No. 148 for organizing purpose. 
It had been decided, however, to postpone 
this affair until a more opportiune time, due 
to a temporary furlough of all men in the 
hull and boiler departments at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard. Construction work on 
the new submarine has not been started on 
account of several changes in the plans 
which are now being worked out at Wash- 
ington, consequently, conditions of employ- 
ment at the yard have been rather slack 
for the past two months. No doubt these 
conditions will prove but temporary as the 
Navy Transport ‘“Grant” is at the yard 
scheduled for heavy repairs and alterations, 
and the officers of Lodge No. 148 predict 
that all furloughed men will have been re- 
called to service by April 15th. 


Returning to San Francisco, the next sev- 
eral days were devoted to our organizing 
campaign in conjunction with district and 
local representatives, and I am pleased to 
report that we are still making some prog- 
ress in that district notwithstanding the 
irregularity of employment which exists in 
_all branches of our trade. While in that 
district meetings of lodges 6, 9 and 317 were 
attended, and conferences were held with In- 
ternational Representatives of the Machin- 
ists and Electrical Workers. This confer- 
ence was held for the purpose of working out 
details for a joint metal trades organizing 
campaign in Arizona which had been de- 
cided upon early in the year. However, it 
developed that the Machinists and Electrical 
Workers representatives had received spe- 
cial emergent assignments which prevent- 
ed them from active’ participation at this 
time, but it was agreed that they would 


endeavor to take an active part in the cam- 
paign at an early date. 


Leaving San Francisco on March 28th, a 
short time was spent in Los Angeles and 
vicinity where some organization matters 
were taken up with Brother Frank S. Dunn, 
business agent of Lodge No. 92—and Brother 
Charles G. Wylie, financial secretary of 
Lodge No. 351. The officers and active 
members of these lodges are putting forth 
every effort to build up their membership 
and to establish better working conditions 
for our craftsmen in Southern California. 
They are to be commended for their untir- 
ing efforts—which I am sure would bring 
better results were they receiving the 
whole hearted co-operation of traveling 
members entering that district in quest of 
employment. It would seem that our mem- 
bers coming from other sections regard Los 
Angeles as open territory, large numbers 
coming there without their clearance cards 
and many others with clearance cards fail 
to deposit their cards upon securing employ- 
ment in the district. This practice is in 
violation of Article X, sections 1, and 4, 
of the Subordinate Lodge Constitution and 
should be discontinued. I trust that the 
secretaries of our various local lodges will 
co-operate with the officers of lodges 92 and 
351 regarding this matter, and that travel- 
ing members entering that district will get 
in immediate touch with the local business 
representatives; deposit their clearance 
cards and become active workers, assisting 
in the upbuilding of the Brotherhood. 


Brother Dunn advises that conditions of 
employment are rather quiet at present, but 
that contracts have been awarded for con- 
siderable oil refinery equipment and steel 
tank storage to be constructed in the im- 
mediate future. While at El Segundo, 
Brother Wylie advises that the Standard 
Oil Company have suspended all work on 
their five million dollar construction pro- 
gram and reduced their force in the boiler 
department by two-thirds, thus creating a 
large surplus of our tradesmen in that dis- 
Trict. 


Arriving at Jerome on April 4th, my ac- 
tivities since that time have been confined 
to this district, assisting the officers and 
members of Lodge No. 406 in connection 
with an organizing campaign, the details 
of which will be made the subject of a later 
report. 

Trusting this brief report will be of in- 
terest to the readers of our official Journal, 
I am with very best wishes, yours fratern- 
ally, H. J. Norton, International Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


PULL, TO GED ERR THAT. Is 
WHAT WE ARE ORGANIZED FOR. 
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REPORT OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE THOS. NOLAN 


In accordance with the present and old 
time custom of our Brotherhood, a report 
in the columns of the Journal is always in 
order, space permitting, on any subject mat- 
ter that is for the interest and general wel- 
fare of the members of our International 
Brotherhood, or in connection with any job, 
shop, yard or district if organized under the 
jurisdiction of our Organization it’s good 
news. Otherwise the question of organiza- 
tion becomes a necessity as well as a duty 
on our part to use every honorable means 
in our power to organize the unorganized, 
never looking behind but always to the fu- 
ture, for if labor wants justice and recogni- 
tion it has to be done sooner or later; or 
we will revert backward to the times that 
were dark when working conditions were 
revolting, which the old time members have 
some knowledge of when organization was 
unknown in Uncle Sam’s Dominion. 


The writer well remembers, as a boy, the 
working conditions that existed in the con- 
tract boiler shop of Martin & HEstell, South 
Brooklyn, New York, in. the year 1861, and 
I doubt very much if there is a Boilermaker 
in greater New York that worked in that 
particular boiler shop during the years from 
1861 to 1865. If there is any living that 
worked in the Martin & Estell contract 
shop during that period let him or them 
say so in the columns of our Journal, also 
the name of the boiler foreman during the 
years mentioned. 


There was pretty hard skidding in those 
days, believe me. A ten-hour work day and 
straight time for all overtime, including 
Sundays and holidays. But Jater on, when 
organization was effected and the Boiler 
Makers and Helpers saw the necessity of it, 
even after years of trials and struggles, I 
lived to see the situation in the shop 
change... From a ten-hour day to nine, and 
later on to an eight-hour day, with double 
time for all overtime, including Sundays and 
holidays. What made the change possible 
from oppression to complete recognition? 
Was it the individual worker, through indi- 
vidual effort? Not by any means. It was 
the result of organization and mutual co-op- 
eration, with trades union efforts and good 
judgment—thrown into the melting pot of 
organized labor that made _ possible the 
changes referred to above. 


But let us not fail to remember that or- 
ganized labor will continue to get results 
in accordance with the activity of its mem- 
bership and no more. For organization, co- 
operation and constitutional discipline never 
fails to get results when all three function 
properly, having a clear understanding of 
what is essential for organized labor’s in- 
dustrial emancipation, not industrial slav- 
ery, which is represented by the open shop, 
the company union, and the American Plan 
Incubator, which hatches when necessary’ 
everything contrary to the ideals of Ameri- 
can home life, while organized labor advo- 


cates the very opposite—justice and full 
recognition of all that’s fair and honorable. — 
It’s the only path that honest people can 
travel with safety to principle and character. 


I have written for the columns of our 
Journal on several occasions, of a condi- 
tion that has existed in the so-called boiler 
shop at the Norfolk navy yard for the last 
few years that’s unfair to the Boilermakers 
who are employed in that department, be- 
cause it is almost impossible to carry on the © 
work with that degree of efficiency expected 
by the local management owing to the lack 
of a properly equipped boiler shop. The 
Boilermakers’ shop committee has appealed 
on several occasions to the local Naval 
management in charge, also to a Naval rep- — 
resentative at Washington, D. C., but up to 
date no official action has been taken to 
correct a glaring wrong that should have 
been corrected long ago, namely, a boiler 
shop that Boilermakers can safely work in, 
not a dump that is dangerous to health dur- 
ing the winter season and life and limb at 
most all times. 


The above is rather a broad statement to 
make relative to that so-called boiler shop 
at the Norfolk navy yard, nevertheless it’s 
true just the same and none can deny who 
understand the real situation in that junk 
shop, commonly called a boiler shop. First, 
lack of sufficient floor space to work in an 
efficient manner: second, the proper ma-— 
chinery not available to turn out the work 
when necessary, owing to the number of 
trades in the same shop; third, poor venti- 
lation in shop that, under certain conditions, 
forms a gas that is not very agreeable to 
inhale and nroduees a_ sickly feeling on 
those who inhale it. Investigation will sub-— 
stantiate the above named conditions, which 
are sufficient to place the Boilermaker’s 
back in their old shop, if nothing more. 


For many years there was a boiler shop 
located in the steam engineering section of 
the Norfolk navy yard, and later on, as the 
boiler work increased, a more modern 
equipped boiler shop was located in another 
section of the yard that was close to the 
steel rack and general store houses, where 
material of all kinds is kept in stock to 
repair Uncle Sam’s war ships when neces- 
sary. The new shop, now closed, had plenty 
of floor space and also the necessary ma- — 
chinery generally found in an up-to-date 
equipped boiler shop, but, strange to say, 
in the face of all that, by some unknown 
act of official legerdemain, our up-to-date 
boiler shop was closed with a bang and re- 
mains closed unless for the purpose of a 
store building where rats and bats now 
hold sway in knawing silence. At one time 
the home of hustle and activity, now de- 
serted and a standing disgrace to some oné > 
responsible for the present shop the Boiler- 
makers are compelled to work in, as their 
efficiency as mechanics is well known to — 
the local officers at the Norfolk navy yard 
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and also the Navy Department, and for that 


reason, among others, deserve better treat- 


ment. 

However, the Boilermakers at the Nor- 
folk navy yard have shown their patience 
and worth on many occasions, and still have 


every hope that our local naval officials in 


charge of operations will recommend to 
the Secretary of the Navy that the Boiler- 
makers at the Norfolk navy yard be re- 


turned to their old shop from where they 


were transferred to their present location, 


- the Shipfitters’ shed. By doing so the Navy 
Department will confer a lasting favor on 


the Boilermakers who desire and need it 
so bad, in the interest of health, and. also 
for the future protection of life and limb 
in our struggle for existence. For fhese 
reasons, I trust, the Navy Department will 


act favorably on our justified request. 


tery on February 28th. 


I am very sorry to have to report in the 
Journal the accidental death of a member 
of Lodge 298, the late Brother M. L. Hag- 
wood, who was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent near Portsmouth, Va., February 25, 
1927, and was buried at Olive Branch Ceme- 
Funeral services 
were conducted from the undertaking par- 
lor of Mr. Snellings at 3:30 by the Rev. T. 
W. Lowe, pastor of Elm Avenue Christian 
Church, and Rev. Sam W. Hudson, pastor 
of Calvary Baptist Church. Mrs. W. E. 
Franklin and Mrs. Wainwright, with Mrs. 
R. J. Maddaford, accompanist, sang a beau- 
tiful duet, entitled “Some Time We Will 
Understand.” Mrs. Franklin sang a solo, 
“Face to Face,” and at the grave side she 
sang “Now the Day Is Over.” The follow- 
ing were the pall bearers: Brothers Gas- 


kins, Riddle, Jerrett, Kelleum, Campbell, M. 


A. Garris and EK. J. Webb. There were many 
handsome floral tributes and among others 
was one from Lodge 298, of which the late 
Brother Hagwood was an active member 
and officer. He was also a member of Tidal 
Wave Lodge A. F. & A. M., and in respect 
for the late Brother Hagwood and his many 
friends the Seaboard Air Line shops sus- 
pended work on the afternoon of funeral 
in order to give his many friends an op- 
portunity of taking the last view of the re- 


-Mmains before laid in his final resting place, 


Olive Branch Cemetery. 
In concluding this report relative to the 


{ 


death and funeral of the late Brother M. L. 


Hagwood, we, the officers and members of 
Lodge 298, Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Shops 
of Portsmouth, Virginia, extend to the widow 
of our departed Brother and the members of 


his family our most sincere and fraternal 


sympathy. May he rest in peace. 


Let our watchword be organization, great- 
er and greater, in the future, as very few 
will reject organized labor when they thor- 
oughly know and understand its principles 
and the benefits of it, and let us make our 
local lodges schools of economics of or- 
ganized labor that in the future will produce 
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hew defenders for the cause of truth, hu- 
manity and justice. 

Let all persevere and continue to perse- 
vere in our efforts to organize, as perse- 
verance will accomplish things that some- 
times seem impossible. When organized 
labor acts as a unit then and there the situ- 
ation changes in our industrial fight for 
economic liberty, for we should all remem- 
ber from past experience that it takes time, 
with patience and hard work, to win in 
most cases what we are after, and what is 
desirable is sure well worth fighting for 
and worth, in most struggles, a sacrifice to 
accomplish. With all striving and work- 
ing as Brothers should to advance the in- 
terest and requirements of our organization 
it is a duty we owe as members of it. 


We want nothing but justice and that 
right we are going to have, as we see the 
light (organization), to secure for the mem- 
bers of our organization that necessary 
recognition and justice so long denied. 
Therefore let organization, co-operation and 
courage be our future slogan. ‘Hach for all 
and all for each” should be the watchword 
of every member of the labor movement. 
There is no sound excuse that any unor- 
ganized craftsman can offer to stay out of 
our Brotherhood. If he is at work he can af- 
ford to keep in good standing. If out of 
work for any one calendar month he can 
receive out-of-work receipts as per the con- 
stitution. If any of us have fallen down 
let us review the past and examine our mo- 
tives, and if we find that we have done 
wrong let us make up our minds to do bet- 
ter in the future, for we are all human and 
bound to make mistakes. And bear in mind 
it’s no disgrace to repent, but on the con- 
trary, it’s both honest and manly, as a real 
hero is the one that confesses a wrong. 
It’s only a battle against false pride and it 
takes a real man to conquer pride. Yes, I 
was wrong when I permitted myself to be- 
come delinquent, and fully realize it as it 
was a sad mistake of mine. I will right 
the wrong and become an active member of 
the Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers of America which 
leads to that road known as justice and 
recognition. 

For a quitter is a knocker, 

And a knocker never wins. 

As our future hope from efforts, 

Is continual perseverance to the end 


Iam yours fraternally, Thos. Nolan, Special 
Representative. 


REMEMBER THIS 


You hold the solution of what kind of 
service the organization shall give. 
Big MEMBERSHIP means more 

service; 
Small MEMBERSHIP curtailed 
activities. 
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Correspondence 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

This is to inform you and men of our craft 
that I have prepared a course of instructions 
that will qualify a person who is contemplat- 
ing, advancing and adding to his store of 
knowledge to enter a competitive examina- 
tion. 


Its specialty is on inspection, the features 
are to present the principles that are in- 
volved in the construction, inspecting, test- 
ing of boilers and locomotives with reports 
of investigations. 

My method makes the “Series” clear and 
simple that any person can comprehend 
what is dealt with. 


The present day inspection demands men 
much better equipped with general knowl- 
edge than has been required in past. The 
educational requirement and technical skill 
and ability of a constantly higher standard, 
with an ever increasing demand for men of 
still broader general knowledge. 


This course of instructions will enable 
those with limited experience to more 
quickly understand the “WHATS” or knowl- 
edge of subject; and will aid the more ex- 
perienced to make the best practical applica- 
tion of knowledge gained by observation, ex- 
perience and study. 


To those unable to take a college course 
this Series will be of inestimable value. 


~To those that are interested I will be glad 
to give them any information that will aid 
them in preparing for a competitive exami- 
nation. Yours fraternally, James Donohue. 
547 Dorman Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Buds are swelling;- all nature is throbbing 
with a new life. This old, drab, worn world 
of ours is preparing to put on her spring rai- 
ment, presenting to you and me most point- 
edly the realization that life is wonderful 
and worth living after all. With the elation 
of the thought comes the buoyancy of our 
realization that there is much good that you 
and I can do. 


The welfare of our lodge and the efficient 
administration of its affairs is very much 
more important than the ambitions of any 
one member, or any small group of members 
and the meetings should be conducted with 
that thought in the minds of all. 


The fullest expression of gratitude for 
benefits enjoyed through the assistance of 
those who comprise our membership can 
best be demonstrated by making some one 
else just as happy as yourself, sharing what 
we have with those who stood by our lodge 
through long periods of hardships, one should 
never lose sight of the fact that conditions 


often reverse themselves and that one never 
knows whom they may need for assistance. 


Let’s share the benefits of our organiza-— 
tion by bringing a member into the ranks, 
by stopping for a brother and taking him to 
the lodge meeting. This increased attend- 
ance will make possible the greater sharing 
of happiness and helpfulness with the less 
fortunate. A better knowledge of the hap- 
piness, results of the past, will make pos- 
sible still greater achievements tomorrow. 

‘With warmest personal regards to all, I re- 
main, Fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, S., L. 
163. 


East Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The members of Lodge No. 585 who at- 
tended the meeting of that local on April 
5 were highly gratified that the first death 
claim of a beneficiary of Lodge No. 585, de- 
ceased member had been paid. Brother — 
McInnes exhibited the receipt signed by 
Mrs. Mary Dooring acknowledging receiy- 
ing a check from this International Brother- 
hood for $1,000.00 on account of the death 
recently of her father, former Brother 
Thomas R. Keenan. 


The writer “hopes” he voices the senti- 
ment of all the members when he expresses 
his appreciation of the assistance rendered 
in the approving and the payment of this 
claim by International President Franklin, 
Assistant International President Atkinson, 
International Secretary-Treasurer Charles HB. 
Scott, and it is to be further hoped that the — 
moral effect of the broadcasting of the pay- 
ment of this claim shall be far reaching 
enough to convince “company union apolo- 
gists” and “navy yard associations” and — 
kindred comic opera mechanical “leagues” 
that the safest way to insure adequate dis- 
ability and death benefit protection is for 
American working men to enlist in genuine 
union labor organizations sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor, one of the 
greatest forces in the uplifting of humanity 
that was ever conceivable in the mind of 
man. 


That the prestige of our International 
Brotherhood is on the crest of the world of — 
deserved recognition in quarters where it 
has often been neglected, if indeed, as often 
ignored and mocked, is evidenced by the fact 
that Vice President Brother Frank W. Lynch 
of Lodge 585, has been elevated to the im- 
portant position of chairman of the EHx- 
ecutive Board (that looks after the cause, 
conduct of jurisdictional disputes, etc.) of 
the Boston Metal Trades Council. This will 
not of course be welcome news to the trade 
union pirates sheltered and petted by the 
Boston Building Trades Council, whose 
sense of honor and of justice is as yellow 
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as the facial and bodily surface of the con- 
tending belligerent forces now holding the 
center of the state in another frolic of Hell 
in the celestial empire republic. 


Lodge 585 is conscious of the fact that 
Brother Robert Henderson, Int. Rep., has a 
tremendously hard task in his hands to ad- 
vance the cause of trade unionism in this 
trade in this part of the country, but it is 
encouraging him in his endeavors and with 
-him it is hopeful that his earnest efforts 
to add to our membership and to obtain 
better conditions and higher wages may be 
ultimately successful. 


Brother John J. McMahon is slowly recov- 
ering from a long and severe illness, which 
is good news to us all, as Johnny McMahon 
is ‘white’ in the union sense as the milk 
white eternal snows of the Arctic wastes. 
_ Fraternally yours, Daniel B. McInnes, C. S., 
L. 5865. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The members of Lodge No. 380 are attend- 
ing the meetings regularly at the Polish 
Union Hall, and we also had the pleasure of 
having Brother Bowen and Int. Vice-Presi- 
dent Glenn with us at our last meeting. 


We were all there pretty late, but it was 
worth while for the sleep we lost, and we 
hope Brother Bowen and Int. Vice-President 
Glenn will make regular visits to Buffalo. 


Things are going along wonderfully in 
Buffalo, and we are taking in new members 
at every meeting. We have a few that can- 
not see the light but the Lord knows they 
will, or we hope they will before long. 
Yours fraternally, F. E. Cole, C. 8., L. 380. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


The officers and members of Local No. 
703 realize that to organize is to progress. 
That without organization very little if any- 
thing has ever been accomplished, and the 
man who does not belong to the organiza- 
tion of his calling or craft is selfishly reap- 
ing the fruits of his fellow workers sowing, 
as all are depending on another in some way 
or other. We cannot stand alone and ex- 
pect to go forward. 


We are striving to make the Mt. St. Clare 
shops 100 per cent and due to the untiring 
efforts of the officers and the co-operation 
given them by the members since October 1, 
1926 to March 30, 1927, we have taken 
twenty-five old and new members into our 
local, and with the continued assistance of 
our members we hope it will not be long 
until we are able to report Mt. Clare shops 
100 per cent. Yours fraternally, Abraham 
I, Amass, Cc. S., L. 703. 


Kentville, N. S.,. Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

On behalf of Brother R. Duncan and fam- 
ily it is their wish for me to write and thank 
you and all the officers in securing and send- 
ing his claim of $1,000 for total disability, 
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which was appreciated very much, and they 
wish the International and all the members 
every success in the future. Yours fratern- 
ally, J. G. Doel, F. §S., L. 497. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Almighty God has seen fit to remove from 
our midst and taken into that great be- 
yond to rest in peace and contentment 
Brother Fred Voss, and we the members of 
Capital City Lodge No. 47, wish to extend 
our heartfelt sympathy to his widow and 
others who share her sorrows in this hour 
of bereavement. Yours fraternally, R. Wit- 
tkowski, C. S., L. 47. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


God, in His' divine wisdom has seen fit to 
remove from our midst the beloved mother 
of our worthy Brothers William and Charles 
Weigle, and we, their brother members, ex- 
tend to them our heartfelt sympathy in this 
their hour of bereavement. Fraternally, D. 
C. Johnston, M. Reagon, J. B. Cuddy, Joseph 
Conley, Committee, L. 154. . 


Ocean Park, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The brothers of Local No. 351 wish to ex- 
press their deepest sympathy for our es- 
teemed president, who left for Watonga, 
Okla., March 13 to attend the funeral of his 
beloved mother, Mrs. Rose Bixler. Fratern- 
ally yours, Charles G. Wylie, S. T., L. 351. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom to remove from this world 
the beloved wife of our esteemed Brother 
George Berwanger, and we, the members of 
Key City Lodge No. 15, extend to our brother 
our heartfelt sympathy and pray that God 
may comfort him in these, his sad hours of 
bereavement. Fraternally yours, Fred J. 
Homan, S., L. No. 15. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


The Almighty God in His divine wisdom 
has removed from our midst, our worthy 
and esteemed brother, Elmer Koppes, and 
we, the members of Key City Lodge No. 15, 
extend to the widow and son our heartfelt 
sympathy in their hour of bereavement and 
earnestly. pray God may comfort and con- 
sole them, that they will bear their trials 
with fortitude and that their sorrows may 
be softened with the comforting thought that 
his spirit has departed to a better world, 
where parting is no more and sorrow is un- 


known. Fraternally yours, Fred J. Homan, 
Sis, Now irs: 

Dubuque, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


You don’t know how much Elmer and [I 
appreciated the many kindnesses shown me, 
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during our long siege, so many times Elmer 
spoke of the many visits and words of good 
cheer passed on to him, while he was slowly 
passing on. Your organization has one 
grand spirit, no one knows what a favor 
this means, until in need, as we were for so 
long. Again I want to thank you in behalf 
of my son Donaid, as we share alone in the 
many conditions, 
certed effort in our behalf. Very truly, Mrs. 
Elmer Koppes and Son Donald. 


Bayonne, N. J. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased Almighty God to call to 
rest the beloved mother of our esteemed 
brother, Patrick Divers on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1927. 


And we, the members of Local No. 607, 
Internationai Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America, in regular meeting assembled, do 
extend our heartfelt sympathy to our 
brother and his family and fervently pray 
that a merciful God will comfort them in 
their hour of sorrow. Fraternally yours, 
Wm. J. Browne, F. S., L. 607. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Death has again appeared in our midst 
and in leaving he has taken with him an- 
other of our brothers. On March 26 Brother 
George Cissler passed away at his home in 
this city. 

Lodge 589 greatly mourns his loss, for 
he was a charter member as well as its 
first president. He also served as treasurer 
for many years. It wishes to take this op- 
portunity to express its sympathy to the be- 


achieved, by your con- 
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reaved family. Fraternally yours, A. P. J. 
Heimsch P. Schmitt, Jesse Knight, S., L. 
589. 
York, Pa. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

We, the members of Lodge No. 295 of 
York, Pa., wish to express our deepest sym- 
pathy to Mrs. John Boner and family on 
account of the death of the husband and 
father, who departed this life March 26. 
The death of Brother Boner leaves a loss 
in the ranks of the Boilermakers and Help- 
ers of York that will be deeply felt. May 
he rest in peace. Yours fraternally, Charles 
J. White, F. S., L. 295. 


Boone, Iowa. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Almighty God to re- 
move from this life the wife of our worthy 
brother, Mack Davis. 


We, the members of Lodge 161, wish to 
express our heartfelt sympathy to Brother 
Davis and family in this, their sad hour of 
bereavement. Hugo Samuelson, Rec. Sec, 
161, 

Anaconda, Mont. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased Almighty God in His in- 
finite wisdom, to take from amongst us 
Brother Walter McManus, and the members 
of Local No. 80 extend to the departed 
brother’s sorrowing relatives deepest sym- 
pathy in this, their hour of bereavement. 

Brother McManus died on February 6, 
1927, from lobar pneumonia and the body 
was sent to Fergus Falls, Minn., for burial 
on February 8. Committee: Wm. P. Clucas, 
Wm. Perry, R. T. Gordon. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolution of sym- 
pathy. 

Members. 

Brother Fred Voss, member of Lodge No. 
47, Des Moines, Ia., died recently. 

Brother George Cissler, member of Lodge 
No. 589, Milwaukee, Wis., died March 28. — 

Brother John Boner, member of Lodge No. 
295, York, Pa., died recently. 

Brother Marion Bletner, member of Lodge 
No. 549, Middleport, Ohio, died March 11. 

Brother Walter MoManus, member of 
Lodge No. 80, Anaconda, Mont., died Feb. 6. 

Brother Elmer Koppes, member of Lodge 
No. 15, Dubuque, Ia., died recently. 

Relatives of Members. 

Grandchild of Brother J. E. Webbs, mem- 
ber of Lodge 148, Knoxville, Tenn., died re- 
cently. 

Wife of Brother G. H. Thomas, member of 


Lodge No. 1438, Knoxville, Tenn., died re- 
cently. 


Father of Brother C. C. Beam, member ~ 
of Lodge No. 148, Knoxville, Tenn., died re- 
cently. 


Peter C. Carey, father of Brother Phil C. 
Carey, member of Local No. 93, Joliet, Ill., 
died March 17. 


Anna Reagan, mother of Brother Bernard 
Reagon, member of Local No. 93, Joliet, 
Ill., died April 7. 

Julia Desmond, mother of Brother Dan 
Desmond, member of Lodge No. 229 of 
Geneva, N. Y., died recently. 

Mother of Brothers William and Charles 
Weigle, members of Lodge 154, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died recently. 

Rose Bixler, mother of Brother J. C. Bix- 
ler, president of Lodge 351, Ocean Park, 
Calif., died recently. 

Mother of Brother Patrick Divers, mem- 


Le 


you have to pick your way through. 


we humans have. 
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' ber of Lodge No. 607, Bayonne, N. J., died 


Feb. 26. 

Mary Hinkle, wife of Brother George H. 
Hinkle, member of Lodge No. 295, York, 
Pa., died March 5 at Warren, Pa. 

Wife of Brother Mack Davis, member of 
Lodge 161, Boone, Ia., died recently. 
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Kmma Jane Davis, wife of Brother Mack 
Davis, member of Lodge No. 161, Boone, 
Ia., died May 18. 

Wife of Brother George Berwanger, mem- 
ber of Lodge No. 15, Dubuque, Ia., died 
recently. 


Technical Articles 


DEVELOPING OF ELBOWS-—CONTINUED 
By O. W. Kothe 


It is strange, but rather true that all 
tradesmen are taught to enter at the back 


- door of homes, offices, stores, etc.—never 


at the front door, if it can be avoided. 
There is a world of truth in this habit that 
governs the lives of so many people—they 
always go to the back door where tubs, pots 
and other things are scattered about and 
The 
Lady is never as tidy, or as friendly or as 
obliging; but is often short, cross, and even 
slams the door in a person’s face. 

But go to the front door, and there you 


are treated with an altogther change of 
front by the same lady, because—she is 


ushering you into the best part of the house, 


she is friendly, patient, obliging in a hun- 
dred ways. Everybody knows they must 


‘not lose their temper at the front door; 


neighbors or passerby might hear or see. 


But at the back door—that is private, no- 
body cares even though the same neighbors 


or passersby do see or hear. So we see 


the psychology of this has more meaning 
| than just a local application. 


is the strongest trait 
At home we were all 
taught to go to the back door of our own 


Mother teaching 


home as well as all the neighbors and 


friends. So when we grow up it is the 
most natural thing to always try to go 
around back of a thing—its seldom direct, 
where because of the straight application, 
the solution is solved and the thing is under- 


way long before the back door is reached. 
There is nothing worse for tradesmen than 
always beat around the bush to gain their 


objective. Its always the longest way around 
and it is therefore also the most expen- 
Sive way. It is not uncommon that right 
good mechanics will wind and twine around 
and spend years of their life when they 
could as well strike out boldly and gain 
their advantage before you could say Jack 


Robinson, as the story goes. 


There is another psychological attitude 
that is equally as harmful, and that is al- 
Ways go to the basement. So many men 


continually work in the basement on fur- 
haces, boilers, stacks, etc.—that their nat- 


ural bend is to always go downstairs where 
it is darkest, dirtiest and cramped up with 


junk that nobody else can make use of; its 
just saved, that’s all. For men to be sur- 
rounded by such conditions they soon feel 
at home and eventually they become gloomy 
and pessimistic. Everything is always for 
the other fellow, nothing is ever possible for 
themselves; they. are never able to take 
anything along mentally, and they don’t 
leave nothing but some work they done, 
and that is just so much pay—no more or 
less. 


Now let me show you what I mean: take 
elbows for instance—they are a most simple 
thing to lay out; still thousands upon thou- 
sands make hard work of it. They always 
go around to the back door—they try to 
achieve the same object in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. One cuts and fits until he 
has made something; another wants to save 
ten minutes in laying out accurately and 
then spends 30 minutes or more trimming, 
drifting, etc.—still another sticks the pipe 
in a water tank to mark the miter line 
cut—always figuring he can guess it close 
enough. And so the endless procession 
goes, when to spend the allotted time in 
correct planning and developing their work 
is like going to the front door where you 
have clear sailing afterwards. 


Then too with the basement folks—they 
never take the trouble to work out these 
problems—they see them, yes; but it is 
junk to them, they don’t know what to do 
with it—so what is the use bothering around 
with it. There is not many of these folks 
appreciate the amount of work put into 
these articles to make them inspiring as 
well as useful to the trade at large. They 
never stop to think it has cost real big 
money to publish them in your paper, and 
that accounts why so many merely glance 
through the pages, throw it to some corner, 
and later it is resigned to the furnace or the 
Salvation Army. 


The illumination of the Mind and the 
Soul is the only solution for going forward. 
Look at the people of India, of China, of 
Africa, of South America—do they have 
comprehensive techneal training? No! Do 
they do great works in helping develop the 
wild forces of nature? No! Why, because 
they are not trained to stretch their minds 
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into the unseen and there develop a higher 
service to mankind. It is this that accounts 
for the far-reaching scientific accomplish- 
ment and wealth achieved by Europe and 
North America. 


Geometrical laying out is one of the 
greatest brain developers we know of. It 
trains men to project their mind’s eye into 
unseen nooks and corners of fittings, and 
there visualize the construction. After this 
power is once developed it can be used in 
many other avenues of accomplishment. 
That is why we always lay stress in doing 
things in a recognized way, using the front 
door instead of walking around to the back 
door. Elbows are nothing more than turns 
or bends in pipe. The same pipe must be 
bent around, and the cross-section of the 
pipe must not be changed. 


In our former article of this series, we 
took up definite and scientific methods for 
arriving at miter lines, for arriving at the 
correct number of pieces a certain radius 
elbow should have, and the general pro- 
cedure for developing them. In our dia- 
gram No. 18, we have an elbow made to an 
oblong section, like is used on breechings 
for heaters, boilers and other purposes. 
The first object is to always draw the right 
angle diagram, and then sweep the arcs 
for the throat and heel of elbow to the 
radius of throat and diameter it is desired. 
Beneath this elevation, the half section is 
designed, giving it length as measurements 
may require, and the width is made as be- 
comes the elbow. 


Observe the side elevation cannot be dis- 
tinguished from what would otherwise be 
a cylindrical elbow. The flat portion is 
only noticeable in the section where the 
oblong is placed this way. Here the flat 
sides will be in the throat and heel. But 
if the section were reversed—that is the 
long side horizontal, then the flat side would 
be on the sides of elbow. Hence it depends 
where the flat side must be placed that we 
locate our half section. If the elbow is 
elliptical or some other odd shape—we 
simply draw the section beneath the eleva- 
tion, and the rest will work out in the de- 
velopment. 


Next divide only the curved lines of the 
half section in equal parts, the flat portions 
will work themselves in as they are. From 
each point as 2-3-4-5 etc. of section erect 
lines to intersect the miter line as in points 
2’-3’-4’ etc. Now to layout the pattern, we 
draw a line as 5-3 as a continuation of the 
base of elevation, and on this line measure 
off the spaces in numerical order as 5-6-7-8 
etc. Observe, we start with line 5, which 
places our seam line in the center of side 
of elbow. This is a more workmanlike 
job than placing them in the throat or heel, 
and makes assembling also easier. Now 
erect stretchout lines and then from each 
point in the miter line 2’-8’ bring over hori- 
zontal lines to cut off stretchout lines of 
similar number as_ 5/’-6’-7’ etc. Through 
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these points draw a uniform line, and you 
have the pattern. 


In riveted work, the development lines 
can be the center of rivet holes. But where 
rivets are not placed so closely; then every 
other space can be used for a rivet hole. 
Lap edges must be added, and this is about 
3g to % inch for average work. The middle 
patterns can be developed by merely pick- 
ing the throat and heel lengths and setting 
them off as 5”-5 or 5’, and then use the 
pattern as a template. The line a-b is the 
same as the center line, or the base of the 
pattern, which makes it convenient to place 
the template pattern for marking off. The 
distances can also be lifted or transferred 
with dividers. 


Elbow Angles and Offsets are also a thing 
that bothers many workmen. Here again 
most folks know to make something, and in 
many instances it is all right, and in others, 
it could be better. Now, since all angles, 
elbows and off-sets are nothing more than 
a straight pipe cut to make such angles; 
it becomes a simple matter to arrive at a 
correct miter line. Thus, in diagram No. 
19, if we have a straight pipe A-C that 
must be bent at point B as BG, we have 
a 90 degree turn, which is clear, we are 
sure. 


But if we wish to bend pipe B-C as B-D, 
then the pipe A-B-D will be an obtuse angle. 
The measuring is then considered from the 
straight pipe B-C bent to B-D, and is a 45- 
degree angle in this case. Observe, we do 
call it a 135-degree angle, since the pipe an- 
gle B-D does not swing from A-B to B-D, but 
rises from line B-C as B-D. Therefore the 
angle B-D is an obtuse, a 45-degree bend, 
and that is what we mean by it. 


Notice that the 90-degree line B-E di- 
vides what can be interpreted as the dif- 
ference between an obtuse and an acute an- 
gle. Thus the angle B-F is 60 degrees from 
A-B, and it is not 120 degrees from B-C— 
that is if measuring is done correctly. 
Hence, in an acute angle, the pipe sweeps in 
the distance of A to F, and it does not 
sweep from C to F. Hence the distinction 
between an obtuse angle and an acute is 
important, in that it avoids confusion. We 
admit many workmen, and draftsmen also 
for that matter, show their angle measure- 
ments incorrectly; but as long as both par- 
ties know what is meant—no harm is done. 
However, the correct interpretation hurts 
no one and is always on the side of safety. 


This we show in diagram No. 20 where 
a straight pipe M-N-O must be bent in point 
N at an angle of 55 degrees. This then 
bends the pipe N-O as N-P and gives the 
correct treatment. Now if a two-piece bend 
is too abrupt, and we desire to fill in three 
or more gore pieces in the angle, and if we 
desire the radius of the throat to equal 2 
diameters of pipe, we can achieve this eas- 
ily. Set dividers to equal 3 diameters of 
pipe and from line M-N measure as at Q 
and draw a line parallel to M-N. Then from 
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line N-P measure and draw a line parallel to 
N-P to intersect at Q. Then from Q draw 
Q-a, perpendicular to M-N, and also draw 
Q-b perpendicular to N-P. Set dividers to 
Q as center and strike the arc a-b for heel 
and throat of elbow. Then divide the arc 
a-b in four equal parts, and this will estab- 
lish your miter lines for the three gore 
pieces in this case. This same principle 
can be followed no matter what the angle 
of the obtuse is, or what the diameter, or 


what the radius of the throat or the number 


of pieces. 


But where an acute angle is met with as 
No. 21, then we measure the degree in the 
manner shown. This is quite similar to a 
90-degree elbow, only the degree line cuts 
off the quadrant. But otherwise the ra- 
dius of throat, the number of pieces and 
the pattern development is identical to a 90- 
degree elbow. 


Now and then we meet with off-set an- 
gles, such that make a graduated off-set, 
not one of abrupt kinks. This is. a prob- 
lem that involves two acute angle elbows 
as we show in No. 22. Here A-B is the 
length allowed to make the off-set, and 
A-C is the off-set in center lines, while C-B 
is the slant. Now an off-set like this can 
be made in numerous ways, but we believe 
the way we show is the most practical as 
well as in relieving friction. 


The geometry for describing an offset is © 


used in this case. Here the line B-C is di- 
vided into 4 equal parts, giving points a-b-c. 
Now at right angles to C-B square out lines 
from points a and c as shown, which will 
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establish centers for describing arcs in heel 
and throat as at A’and D. In our case we 
used a 30-degree triangle for the off-set and 
therefore the radius centers fall in the cor- 
ners A and D. But where this off-set is 
changed; the centers will fall above or be- 
low the base line A-B, and will always make 
themselves. That is why they must be 
Squared perpendicular to the slope line B-G 
to intersect the vertical lines C-A and B-D 
where they will. 

By drawing a line from A to D, it will 
pass exactly through the center b, and will 
subdivide the off-set into two equal parts. 
This will make two acute elbow angles, as 
shown by E-F and G-H. The ares for same 
are described from the centers A and D, and 
miter lines are also drawn to these centers. 
The pattern can also be developed, but space 
here does not permit, and would be done 
identical to other examples on this order. 


Possibly why so many thousands of 
tradesmen really never “think these things 
out” or “clear through,” is because they 
spend their lives on mostly straight work. 
When angles, etc., are met with, they sim- 
ply chop it out as best it will go and then 
resume their former routine again. To do 
over and over again the things that were 
learned as apprentices certainly proves to 
any person whether they are progressive 
or whether they are just marking time. It 
takes 100 per cent ambition to be a master 
of drafting and laying out work and it is 
the most interesting work in the world— 
always something different; always some- 
thing better to accomplish—it puts pep, vim, 
and courage into a person. , 


Educational 


Department 


SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH 
By Irving Fisher, 
Professor of Economics, Yale University. 


Changes in Supply and Demand. 

We have seen how supply and demand 
tend to fix a market price. The process was 
shown by means of supply and demand 
“schedules.” 

If, for any reason, either schedule changes 
there is a tendency to change the market 
price. This is shown by the following 
schedules where the supply schedule is ex- 
actly the same as that shown in the last 
story but the demand schedule is changed 
(the figures of the old schedule are within 
parentheses, the new figures without): 


Price Demand Supply 
POSS oan ke eae (900) 1,000 1,100 
SUT adler Gots chatter 3 (940) 1,050 1,050 
tite lide ain flake Oo (1,000) 1,100 1,000 
UOT er ac eee (1,100) 1,200 900 
Fe CAR RD, cl AE (1,250) 1,300 750 


The figures show that the demand for 
sugar at 8 cents per pound has increased 


from 900 pounds to 1,000 pounds; the de- 
mand at 7 cents, from 940 to 1,050; at 6 
cents, from 1,000 to 1,100; and so forth. At 
every price people are willing to take more 
sugar than before. The effect is to raise 
the market price at which demand equals 
supply from 6 cents per pound (which it 
was in the last story and at which both 
supply and demand were 1,000 pounds) to 
7 cents at which both supply and demand 
are now 1,050 pounds. 

We see that the six cents price will no 
longer clear the market, because at 6 cents 
people are willing to take 1,100 pounds 
which is more than the 1,000 pounds which 
suppliers are willing to supply .at that 
price. So the prices rises. 

The cause of this change in price from 6 
cents to 7 cents has been an increase in 
demand in the sense of an increase of the 
amount demanded at any particular price— 


| 
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an increase of the whole demand schedule, 


all along the line. 


There has been no change in the supply 
schedule. It consists of the same figures— 
1,100, 1,050, 1,000, 900, etc—for the same 
prices—.08, .07, etc. The only sense in 
which the supply has changed is that, be- 
cause the market price has risen from 6 
cents to 7 cents, the supply has increased 
from 1,000 to 1,050. But the supply which 


suppliers will offer at 6 cents is 1,000, the 


same as before and the supply at 7 cents 
is 1,050, the same as before. There has been 
no shift of the supply schedule as a whole 
though there has been a shift in the supply 
schedule of the market price. 


There can never be a change in the mar- 
ket price which will clear the market unless 


either the demand schedule changes, as here 
- supposed, or the supply schedule changes, 


as the reader can readily illustrate for him- 
self. A shift of either schedule causes a 
shift in, but not of, the other schedule. 

In the last few years an increase of the 
demand schedule for works of art increased 
prices and so brought about an increase of 
supply in the supply schedules of works of 
art. On the other hand during the last 
twenty years an increase of the supply 


schedule of automobiles decreased their 


market prices and so brought about an in- 
crease of demand in the demand schedule 
for automobiles. 

To take another pair of examples, motor- 
ing has increased the demand schedule for 


fur coats, and has, therefore, raised their 


price; while improved machinery has in- 
creased the supply of shoes and has conse- 
quently lowered their price. 


The causes which shift the schedules are 
innumerable. Changes in taste or fashion, 
as in the case of works of art will affect 
demand schedules, while changes in meth- 
ods or production, as in the case of automo- 
biles, will affect the supply schedules. 

One cause of shifting demand and supply 
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schedules needs special emphasis. This 
cause is a change in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. Suppose the purchasing pow- 
er of a dollar to be cut in two, or that the 
level of prices is doubled, then both the 
demand and supply schedules of sugar will 
have been affected so as to double every 
price in them. If previously people were 
willing to take 1,000 pounds at 8 cents per 
pound they are now willing to take 1,000 
at 16 cents per pound, because this double 
price, 16 cents, means, in purchasing power, 
exactly the same thing as the original price, 
§ cents. And so, as to supply, if, before, 
1,100 pounds would be supplied at 8 cents 
now it will be supplied at 16 cents. 


When the two schedules are thus changed 
it is evident that the new price which will 
clear the market will be 14 cents or double 
the 7. cents which cleared it before. Sim- 
ply the doubling of the general price level 
carries with it a doubling in the price of 
sugar. 

In actual fact the supply and demand 
schedules are constantly -being changed— 
sometimes by changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, which affects both sup- 
ply and demand schedules alike, and some- 
times by other causes which do not affect 
them alike. 

We can now see more clearly than before 
the shallowness of the idea that the supply 
and demand of each individual commodity 
fix its price independently of other commod- 
ities. 

The price level is determined by a com- 
paratively simple mechanism, that of the 
equation of exchange. It is the result of 
the quantity of money and deposits, the 
velocities of their circulation, and the vol- 
ume of trade. The general price level thus 
fixed then helps to fix individual prices, 
although not interfering with relative varia- 
tions among them, just as the general level 
of the ocean helps fix the level of individual 
waves and troughs without interfering with 
variations among them. 


RAILROADING ON THE RAILS AND OFF 


By Bruce V. 


Man’s Place in the Universe. 

It is a good idea to stop railroading once 
in a while and attempt to get some con- 
ception of our relative importance as to 
time and space and size. We find our- 
selves on a tiny ball, that we have named the 
‘Marth’, which is not much more than an 
astronomical cinder, whirling thru space. 
A glance at the universe that we know gives 
us something as to the comparative small- 
ness of the earth that looks so big to us 
when we take a trip by rail from Chicago 
to California. 

Lay a dime on a sheet of paper and with 
a pencil draw a line around it. The circle 
you make will represent the size of the 
Sun. Then make a dot—a small one—with 
your pencil and that will represent the 
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Earth on which we live. In volume our 
own Sun is about 1,000,000 times larger than 
the Earth, yet the star Betelgenze is 27,000,- 
000 times as great in volume as our Sun. 
Multiply 1,000,000 (our Sun) by 27,000,000 
(the star Betelgenze) and then make some 
attempt to understand what a million really 
means and you can agree with my definition 
of our Earth as an “astronomical cinder”. 

Then as to distances. Astronomers don’t 
measure distances with miles; that is all 
right for locomotive runs but it won’t do 
for running around in stellar space. As- 
tronomers measure distances by “light 
years”, that is by the time taken for light 
to go a certain distance. Light travels about 
186,000 miles per second. Multiply this by 
the number of seconds in 365 days and you 
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get the number of miles light travels in a 
year, which is about 6,000,000,000,000 miles. 
Try multiplying it out—I did as I wrote 
this. It will give you something of an idea 
as to what the distance of a light-year is. 


Sirius, the nearest star that can be seen 
by those of us who live in these northern 
latitudes, is distant from the earth about 
8 light-years; the North Star is 40 light- 
years; the Big Dipper is 70 light-years, and 
the Pleiades 300 light-years. Multiply the 
one light-year (6,000,000,000,000 miles) by 
the 300 and you are getting a long way from 
home. .It makes the division on which you 
and I' work or have worked seem pretty 
small. Going over a division is not much 
like taking a trip to the Pleiades. which is 
not so far after all for there is a cluster 
of stars called the Great Hercules that is 
said by astronomers to be distant from us 
20,000 or 30,000 light-years. Now try some 
more multiplying to get the number of miles. 
Then on your next day off walk 10 miles 
and then figure out how long it would take 
you to walk to the “Great Hercules” if you 
did not stop even for a moment to eat, 
rest or sleep. 


This ought to cause us to get some idea 
as to the relative importance of our Earth 
in space. But I don’t like to stop with a 
mere 20,000 or 30,000 light-years of distance 
because I was reading, only the other day, 
that in 1925 astronomers had “positive evi- 
dence that what has been called the Andro- 
meda nebula, instead of being a vast mass 
of gas lying out among our stars. is in 
reality a distant galaxy (a large group of 
stars), so distant that 1,000,000 years are 
required for its light to come to us, a galaxy 
similar to our own in shape and size and 
composed of a comparable number of suns.” 
My son Willard tells me that according to 
one of his college professors there was dis- 
covered, a few months ago, a nebula much 
further away than Andromeda. 


Now multiply a million light-years by the 
six trillion miles in each light-year, and 
then take that ten mile walk over again. 
Or for easy figuring suppose a locomotive 
ran a hundred miles an hour, and never had 
to stop to take’ coal or water or change 
crews, to say nothing about putting it over 
the ash pit, or washing out or going into 
the back shop, how many crews would it 
need to go from the Harth to Andromeda? 
Oh, it is not much of a job to figure it 
out on paper though it is an impossible trip 
even if we had the rails and road bed and 
section foremen enough to keep the track 
in good condition. But the figures are so 
large as to be beyond our comprehension. 
At any rate you can agree with my state- 
ment that this Earth of ours is but an 
“astronomical cinder.” If you want to 
pursue the subject further read a book like 
“Man’s. Place in the Universe’ by Wallace, 
who was one of England’s great scientists. 
Another book is the “Nature of the World 
and of Man” recently written by 16 pro- 


, location: make. 
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fessors at the University of Chicago. My 
son Bruce and I have been reading this 
book aloud this winter and discussing it. 
There is a lot to be gained by discussion. 

And how great is the contrast between 
these millions of gigantic suns, each with 
their planets similar to our earth. and the 
tiny Rotifer that we were looking at last 
month thru the microscope. And yet that 
Rotifer, less than a hundredth of an inch 
in length, is made up of molecules, and 
molecules are the units in the structure of 
the myriad of compounds that make up the 
worlds. The molecules are made up of atoms 
and atoms are made up of electrons. These 
electrons, the positive being the nucleus and 
and the negative electrons whirling around 
the positive behave in a way similar to 
the planets in the solar system in their 
movement around the Sun. 


Each succeeding generation Wwe _ peer 
further into the infinite and still no end. 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
was the way Zophar the Naamathite an- 
swered Job centuries ago. We have en- 
larged our horizon tremendously since that 


time but still we are bounded by the infinite 


which knows no bounds. 
This much I wrote one Saturday night. 


On Sunday my sister, who is secretary to 


one of the University of Chicago professors, 
was out for a visit. I read her what I had 


written. Then she said: “It is only a couple 


of weeks ago that the astronomers at the 
observatory found a new cluster of stars 
in the region of Orion.” I don’t know where 
Orion is. 
look up a lot of things when I get off from 
the railroad right of way. I thing Orion 
is to the left and down a little from the 
Big Dipper. But what difference does the 
I was interested to know 
that by the use of a special new and power- 
ful camera attached to the telescope this 
particular group of distant stars had been 
found in what was apparently a vacant place 
in the sky. 


Then my two boys and I discussed what 
I had written and they suggested that I 
had left out a good deal. For instance I 
had not described spectrum analysis; how 
astronomers measure distance; calculate 
speed of stars; measure their diameter; de- 
termine their mass; weigh them; tell of 
what they are composed; the satellites that 
accompany them; how fast we on the earth 
are traveling thru space and in what direc- 
tion we are going, and so on and so forth. 
I explained to the boys that what I was 
after was just a glance at those things that 
might give us in railroading something that 
would help us by broadening our outlook. 


I was much interested in what Professor 
Moulton had to say in one of the books 
that I have referred to. It has an applica- 
tion to those of us in railroading. He said: 
“To an astronomer the most remarkable and 
interesting thing about that part of the 
physical universe with which he has become 


I might look it up for I have to ~ 


acquainted is not its vast extent in space, — 


>. age 


‘nor the number and great masses of its 
stars, nor the violent forces that operate in 
the stars, nor the long periods of astronomi- 
cal time, but that which holds him awe struck 
is the perfect orderliness of the universe and 
the majestic succession of celestial pheno- 
mena. From the tiny satellites in the solar 
system to the globular clusters, the galaxy, 
and exterior galaxies there is no chaos, 
there is nothing. haphazard, and there is 
nothing capricious. The orderliness of the 
universe is the supreme discovery in science; 
it is that which gives us hope that we shall 
be able to understand not only the exterior 
world but also our own bodies and our 
minds.” It reminds one of those words of 
the poet, Pope, “Order is Heaven’s first law.” 


Wonderful lesson we learn from the stars, 
and a very practical one, orderliness; useful 
_to railroad men in their own organizations. 
The very meaning of the word ‘“organiza- 
tion” is to systematize or to get into work- 
ing order, to arrange in parts each having 
a special function, act, office or relation; 
this applied to products of the human in- 
tellect or human institutions. An organiza- 
tion fails oftener to survive because of a 
lack of orderliness within its own ranks 
than because of outside resistance and op- 
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position. It is for this reason that I em- 
phasized, as I did last month, the value of 
education—education as I defined it by 
quoting Ruskin. 


I remember a story that I read some years 
ago of a fight between some ignorant Afri- 
cans and some Arabs who had attacked the 
negroes’ village and had eaptured the women 
and children and some of the men. The men 
who had escaped to the forest came by 
accident under the leadership of an English- 
man whom they knew and trusted. The 
poor Africans, in their desperation, were for 
attacking the Arabs as they camped in the 
village. I can’t give all the details but the 
cause of the Englishman’s ability he was 
able to maintain discipline, which is law 
and order. Under his leadership the Afri- 
cans hid in the woods. waited until the 
Arabs started back, and then one at a time 
picked them off from behind trees until the 
last Arab was killed and the women and 
children rescued, and returned to the village. 
Had it not been for the education of their 
leader the Africans would have accomplish- 
ed nothing except their own destruction. 
They were victorious because they knew 
enough to pick the right leader, trust him, 
and obey orders. 


Co-Operation 


CO-OPERATION SAVES MILLION DOLLARS FOR MINNESOTA 
FARMERS 


More than a million dollars was saved to 
farmers of the northwest last year through 
the Land o’ Lakes Creameries. This is the 
cooperative selling organization for nearly 
400 farmers’ cooperative creameries in Min- 
nesota and a number of similar. creameries 
in South Dakota and Wisconsin, with a total 
membership of-over 90,000 farmers. The or- 
ganization started six years ago but did lit- 
tle selling until three years ago. Its first 
concern was to raise the quality of the but- 
ter to insure a better market than then 
existed. The work of selling began three 
years ago with one creamery, and in that 
year 1,000,000 pounds of butter was sold. 
By last year the cooperative had increased 
its business to distributing 80,000,000 pounds 
of butter in some 80 city centers of the 
country. 


The following extracts from the speech of 
President John Brandt of the Land o’ Lakes 
Creameries at the recent sixth annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis indicate some of the re- 

markable achievements of this flourishing 
cooperative. 


“We started without a dollar and without 
@ member. Today the association stands 
as an outstanding success in cooperative 
marketing with over 400 of the finest cream- 
eries in the world as members and with as- 


a 


sets and working capital of over $900,000, 
having its home and headquarters in the 
finest dairy building in the northwest. 


“Our first activity was the organization 
of the creameries into car-lot shipping units. 
This work in itself, while it is not wholly 
dependent upon the association for its con- 
tinuance, brought about a system among the 
creameries of this territory, both member 
and non-member creameries, that has saved 
the dairymen represented by these cream- 
eries over $750,000 annually. 


The establishing of a supply department 
so as to make possible for our creameries 
the purchasing of supplies at as near the 
manufacturing cost as possible, has brought 
about a net return to our creameries in ac- 
tual cash savings of $361,774.29. This de- 
partment did a business of nearly $2,000,000 
in the year of 1926. The dividends of this 
department alone in the year 1926 represent 
a sum of 323 per cent of the entire capital 
and preferred stock investment made by 
the member creameries in the association, 
and yet we consider this department only a 
very small part of the activities of. the as- 
sociation. 


“Improvement in quality brought about 
through the work of our field service has 
meant many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
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lars in returns to the creameries. The per- 
centage of 93 scoring butter has steadily in- 
creased each year to where we have now 


reached a point where approximately 70 per 
cent of all the butter manufactured during 
the month of January scored 93. or better.” 


LABOR BANK AIDS CO-OP APARTMENT BUYERS 


Workers will be able to obtain their 
apartments in the cooperative housing pro- 
ject of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
in New York through the coperative credit 
facilities which the union itself provides, ac- 
cording to President Sidney Hillman. The 
housing scheme consists of six units com- 
prising 300 apartments now being erected 
on Mesholu Parkway near Van Cortlandt 
Park. They will cost $1,750,000 and will be 
ready for occupancy in October. Loans by 
the Amalgamated Bank and the Amalga- 
mated Credit Union, both strictly co-opera- 
tive enterprises, will enable the union mem- 
ber who has not sufficient money for an 
apartment to borrow three-fifths of the 
amount from the union bank and part of the 
remainder from the credit union, Hillman 
said. 

Coperators taking apartments will be ex- 
pected to pay $500 for each room and rent 
of $11-11.50 a room. Rents will go down as 


the amortization proceeds, until it is ex- 
pected rents will be only $7 a room. The 
rooms will be as large if not larger than 
other apartments in the neighborhood which 
rent for $18 to $22 a room. The stock of the 
borrower will be pledged with the bank ‘or 
credit union, and the purchaser will pay 5 
per cent interest for the loan. As the stock 
in the cooperative apartment will pay the 
same rate of interest, the purchaser will 
be freed of further interest obligation. He 
will be expected to pay off the loan in small 
monthly payments. 


Cooperation will be the keynote of the new 
apartment scheme. There will be coopera- 
tive commissary units in it where tenants 
may buy groceries and other necessities, an 
assembly room, a cooperative laundry and 
a cooperative restaurant. ‘There will also 
be ample recreation facilities for children, 
indoors and out, a kindergarten in the house, 
and special buses«to take the workers’ boys 
and girls to school. 


WHY BUY YOUR SHIRT AT EIGHTH-HAND? 


Don’t kid yourself that your shirt is not 
second-hand or worse than that because you 
buy it new at the store. Statisticians have 
recently produced figures showing that the 


material in every shirt worn, or in every 
piece of goods containing cotton or wool, has 
been sold at least eight times before the 
consumer buys the finished article. Every 
time it is bought and sold the price ad- 
vances. The cotton producer gets a miser- 
able price for his cotton, yet the worker who 
wants the shirt has to pay a big price for it. 
The benefits which both producer and con- 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 


Five million dollars increase in trade in 
one year, despite a $400,000 loss due to the 
long mining lockout, and a membership in- 
crease of nearly 20,000 is the record of the 
London Cooperative Society. With a mem- 
bership of 200,000 and total sales for the 
year ended March 5, amounting to more 
than $25,000,000, the London society is look- 
ing for the world’s record not only as the 
largest but as the fastest growing coopera- 
tive. One result of the great growth of the 
society has been that it has given employ- 
ment to 1,000 additional workers during 
the year. 


The special membership campaign of the 
London Co-Op conducted from January 1 to 
March 5 resulted in the enrollment of 19,767 
new members. Plans for increasing mem- 
bership and trade were carefully laid a year 
ago. The management committee set a 


sumer desire are lost to non-producers in 
the eight times of buying and selling. 

This is where cooperation has a mes- 
sage that shouts from the housetops. Strong- 
ly organized cotton producers through their 
cooperative marketing organization could 
see to it that they got a fair price for their 
cotton, while strong consumers’ cooperatives 
could pay this price and still sell the fin- 
ished article at a lower cost to the con- 
sumer by eliminating the string of profit- 
taking middlemen that interfere between the 
cotton in the field and the shirt on your 
back. 


SEEKS WORLD RECORD 


quota for each department, detailed down 
to a weekly average for every branch, New 
branches and services were mapped out and © 
a general “watch us grow” psychology cre- 
ated. Then came the general strike and the 
prolonged mining dispute, and in the at- 
tendant depression the society lost as much 
as $400,000 in trade. This unexpected and 
temporary drop did not abate the enthusi- 
asm of the cooperators, and they actually 
succeeded in spite of it in adding more than 
$5,000,000 to their trade before the year was 
out. 


The London Cooperative Society has grown 
rapidly in the last few years from a mem- 
bership of 110,659 in March, 1923, with sales 
of $13,252,000 for that year, to its 200,000 
membership in March of this year and sales 
of $49,225,000 for the year. Share capital of 
the society now totals $10,000,000. 


six members. 
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News of General Interest 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT DANIEL WILLARD 
At LABOR’S Dinner, Washington, D. C., March 16, 1927. 


Mr. Willard received a superb ovation 


-when he rose to speak. The crowd stood up 


and applauded. Plainly touched by this re- 
ception, the speaker expressed his embar- 
rassment but said that personally he was 
feeling much more at home than when he 


PRESIDENT DANIEL WILLARD OF THE 
B. EO: 


first came. He then launched into the body 
of his speech: 


“T have held the belief that one way to 
stimulate labor unions was to put indefensi- 
ble objections in their way. Someone re- 
ferred a moment ago to my having once be- 
longed to a labor union. I did. I joined the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers long 
ago when I was running an engine in Ver- 
mont. There was only one division or lodge 
‘in the state at that time, with only five or 
They had absolutely no eco- 
nomic strength and, as a matter of fact, 
we had no particular grievances on the road 
that I worked for; we had no consciousness 
of being badly treated or anything of that 
kind, but still I joined a labor union. Why? 

“IT think it was largely due to the fact 
that it was generally understood that the 


Management did not want unions of any 


kind on that railroad, and that a man who 
joined one would be dismissed. I had to be 
21 years old before I could join the union 
and I had also had to have one year’s ex- 


perience running an engine. As soon as I 
was 21 and had the one year’s experience, 
I joined. I think I was largely stimulated 
to that act by the feeling which I had that 
the management really had no right to for- 
bid my joining the union. I was young; I 
grew up in Vermont where the people were 
traditionally independent and where every- 
one was as good as everybody else, and it 
did not seem to me right that I should be 
subjected to this unfair restriction of what I 
felt to be my rights. I suppose if I were 
running an engine today I would join the 
union again, for I think it is a proper thing 
for a workman to do if he wants to. I am 
not saying that I always like everything the 
unions do, because I don’t and I grant that 
very likely the unions don’t like all that I 
do. 


“When I came to the Baltimore and Ohio 
as President some eighteen years ago, there 
seemed to be a state of distrust on the 
part of the men toward the officers and on 
the part of the officers toward the men. I 
tried to find out why such a condition should 
exist, if it did exist. I discovered that while 
we made agreements with the men and 
signed them, that some of the officers some: 
times followed a course which they had no 
right to follow in view of the agreements 
that had been made. The little changes they 
made might seem to them unimportant, but 
they might mean a good deal to the men, 
and the men thought that if the Company 
change this matter today, they might 
change something more important tomor- 
row, and that situation developed a feeling 
of distrust on the part of the men. 


“The men were no more perfect, however, 
than the officers.’ On that point, let me 
say that I have found just as fair and up- 
standing men among employers and officers 
as I have found with labor, and I found just 
as fair and upstanding men associated with 
the group referred to as Labor, as I have 
found among the employers. As a matter 
of fact, the basis of my philosophy, I think, 
rests upon the thought or belief—that in 
any given number of men a very large per- 
centage want to do what is right. I have 
tried to decide what that percentage is and 
in my own mind I have been willing to con- 
cede that 95 per cent of all men in all 
classes want to be fair and square and do 
the right thing, if they only know what the 
right thing is. Now, believing that to be 
true, it has not been hard for me to accept 
the principle of co-operation. 

“When we found in 1922 that a good many 
of our men had quite work in connection 
with the shopmen’s strike, the question 
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naturally came to me—what is wrong with 
the Baltimore and Ohio? What is wrong 
with our methods? It seemed as if there 
must be some condition that needed cor- 
recting and I set about to find it. I could 
not expect to bring about all at once a com- 
plete correction. It usually takes some time 
to do anything really worth doing. The men 
infrequently did things that irritated the 
officers, and the officers did things that 
irritated the men and stimulated in them 
a feeling of distrust. I tried first to cor- 
rect the things that seemed to be wrong 
with our side—the side of the management. 
It was made clear to all that agreements 
must be lived up t. I could and did say 
that in all matters having to do with the 
payment of wages where there was a differ- 
ence of opinion, we would give the employe 
the benefit of the doubt. The Company 
could better afford to take that position 
than to even seem to be unfair. In the 
course of time the men found we were try- 
ing to be fair and we gained their confid- 
ence. And, finally, having confidence in 
each other, being willing, so to speak, to 
take off the implements of war; to sit 
down and talk out the problems before us 
fairly and frankly, we did develop a plan 
which seemed fitted to our case. 


‘Tt required first of all, however, a 
changed state of mind; it required a defin- 
ite will on the part of both men and manag- 
ers to do the thing that both of us thought 
was a good thing to do. With that determi- 
nation we went ahead. We had some dis- 
appointing experiences. We moved slowly. 
We made some mistakes, but aS we became 
better acquainted and gained a better under- 
standing of each other’s viewpoint, we made 
better progress with our program. 


“Since we first set up our Co-operative’ 


Plan with the mechanical crafts the men 
have brought in over 18,000 suggestions— 
suggestions that were of course thought 
by someone to be good; if not for the bene- 
fit of the company, at least for the em- 
ployes. Out of that 18,000 over 15,000 have 
been adopted. Many of them were small 
matters; many were only matters of con- 
venience to the men. They might not mean 
much, if anything, in the matter of economy 
or efficiency, in the way of immediate re- 
sults for the company, but we tried to keep 
in view all the time, the importance of a 
right state of mind. Without a right state 
of mind or point of vew, we were sure we 
could not go ahead at all. If the things that 
some of the employes wanted—a _ better 
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water cooler, more conveniently placed, for 
example—if that had the effect of bringing 
about the state of mind that we desired, 
why then it was a desirable thing to do from 
our standpoint. 

“Some suggestions, if carried out, would 
have cost so much we could not afford to 
adopt them at the time. 1,700 were found 
to be impracticable and were turned down. 
Each one of the 1,700 suggestions that were 
turned down might have originated with a 
separate individual. If so, then 1,700 indi- 
viduals in our service saw things going on 
that they evidently thought were wrong. 
The thing they wanted or suggested was 
either good or it was not good, and if it 
was not good, we ought to be able to ex- 
plain it so that they would see that they 
were mistaken and not the management, 
and, of course, if their suggestions were 
good we wanted to adopt them. 


“We have joint committees of »-manage- 
ment and men who investigate and report 
on all suggestions that are brought up. If 
a suggestion is turned down as being im- 
practicable, the decision is the result of the 
joint conference of management and the 
men. 

“It is just as valuable to convince a man 
that an idea he has is wrong, if it really is 
wrong, as it is to give him better water to 
drink, or something of that kind. They 
both lead to the same thing—proper state 
of mind. I am confident that a large major- 
ity of our official group are governed by 
the thought that the worker is a human be- 
ing like themselves and that the final test 
to be applied in any given case is this: 
What would I want, if I were in his place? 
How would I wish to be treated? 

“We feel that a company like the Balti- 
more and Ohio, which is a public servant, 
can afford to follow that principle, and 
even if it should cost more, I am enough 
of a believer in the fairness, honesty and 
upstanding character of our people as a 
whole to think that they would be willing to 
pay more if it were necessary to do so in 
order that we might treat our employes 
fairly. However, I do not believe that such 
a policy will cost more—it has certainly 
not cost us more so far.. 

“Now, I took my cue from what you said, 
Mr. Chairman, and I have talked about co- 
operation. I am always glad to talk about 
co-operation, and I want to say that so far it 
has been a most interesting experiment 
and the results have been more than we 
expected when we started.” 


“YELLOW DOG” IN SINISTER ANTI-UNION PLOT 


Columbus, Ohio—The ‘yellow dog” is 
“sinister, deep-seated and dangerous,” says 
George B. Okey, attorney for the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor, in a brief on the con- 
stitutionality of Senate Bill No. 30, which 
provides that these contracts, that com- 
pels workers to forego their right to join a 
trade union as the price of employment, is 


“contrary to public policy and is wholly 
void.” 

“These so-called ‘yellow dog’ contracts, 
against which the proposed legislation is di- 
rected, upon their face, bear the impress of 
duress upon the employe,” said the attorney. 
“Who, in his sane mind, would voluntarily 
and unnecessarily, except under stress of 


. 


rights? 
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circumstances, surrender any of his natural 


The right to join a labor union is 


such a right, upheld by judicial decisions 
and opinions, and by statutory provisions, so 


numerous as to no longer call for citation of 


authority. Such unions are as legitimate as 


any organizations of individuals formed to 


promote their common interests. 


“There is no class of people who would 
rejoice more profoundly over the enactment 
of Senate Bill No. 30 than the very men 
about whom the opponents of the bill show 
such solicitude, viz: the employes who have 
been forced and are being urged to barter 
away their inherent natural rights in order 
that they and their families may continue to 
exist. To them it would be a veritable proc- 
lamation of emancipation and freedom. 


_ “Their purpose in this matter is sinister, 
deep-seated and dangerous. It is no less 
than a determination to destroy, root and 
branch, all organizations of labor. Armed 
with these contracts, their next step is, 
through their attorneys, to notify trade 
unions that any attempt to organize will 
be tantamount to an effort to prevail upon 
their employes to breach their contract and 
lead to immediate proceedings before courts. 

“In an industrial State like Ohio, nothing 
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is of greater public concern than industrial 
peace. The public welfare calls for and de- 
mands it. Great progress has, in recent 
years, been made within our borders in that 
regard. All this ground, and more, will be 
lost if the practices referred to are per- 
mitted to grow and flourish. No greater dis- 
aster could overtake the State. 

“The enactment of Senate Bill No. 30 
would go far in the direction of halting this 
sinister and dangerous movement. It is 
entirely within the police power when sub- 
jected to the test of fairness and reason. 
The public welfare calls for and requires it. 

“It ought to be, it seems to be, it is a 
deep-seated fundamental principle, that, 
while a man may waive a right, when con- 
fronted with conditions which require action 
upon his part, one way or another, such as 
trial by jury in a civil action, and consent 
to arbitration or trial to a judge without a 
jury, he can not barter away his freedom 
or his substantial rights through an agree- 
ment in advance. 

“That principle of morality and legality 
is applied in the provisions of Senate Bill 
No. 30, to the effect that if an employe, 
in advance, signs away his freedom and 
legal right to belong to a labor organiza- 
tion, it shall have no legal effect.’ 


WEEK, WELL-KNOWN UNIONIST 


PREDICTS 


New York—‘The five-day week will come 
when it is. economically practical, and when 
that is the case nothing can stop it,’ said 
Daniel J. Tobin, treasurer of the A. F. of L., 
writing in the New York Times. 


Organized labor’s espousal of the five-day 
week has aroused less bitterness among in- 
dustrial capitalists than did the eight-hour 
demand, a ‘score of years ago, said Mr. 
Tobin. 


“This may seem strange to the disinter-’ 


ested observer, but the reason is not far to 
seek: Labor and capital are now talking 
the same language—that of the informed 
economist. Their differences are still acute 
but better understanding of industrial prob- 
lems on both sides renders the danger of 
Widespread disturbance less immediate. 


“Leaders of the American labor move- 
ment are not desperately demanding the 
five-day week as a relief from inhuman op- 
pression, but rather are urging it as econ- 
omically logical and generally advantageous. 
They hold advantages of the plan are three- 
fold: (1) improvement of individual effici- 
ency, (2) remedial effect upon unemploy- 


ment, (3) greater opportunity for cultural 
development. 


“Mechanical genius and worker skill have 
made astounding advancements in recent 
years, aS everyone knows. Productivity in 
11 principle lines of manufacturing increased 
an average of 59 per cent in proportion to 
the time worked between the years 1914- 
1926, according to studies made by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


“It is also knowledge among economists 
that American productive capacity, even 
now, is far greater than can be utilized in 
the present state of markets. This is true 
not because we as a people can not use all 
the merchandise we can produce, but be- 
cause we lack the money to buy it. Hence 
labor’s proposal that wages—the buying 
power of workers—shall be increased apace 
with increased powers of production. 


“The five-day week is not a new idea. It 
prevails in a large part of the clothing in- 
dustry, in some of the important building 
trades and in many seasonal occupations 
where employers as well as workers have 
recognized its advantages.” 


CONFUSING PUBLIC BY FALSE TERMS IS OLD TRICK 


_ Social progress is slow because experience, 
rather than reason must often overcome 
emotion and sentiment. These are effective 
Weapons of privilege. 

False cries have always been used to di- 
vert men from their objective. Gustave Le 


\ 
* 


Bon, in “The Crowd, a Study of the Popular 
Mind,” says: 

“A pyramid far loftier than that of old 
Cheops could be raised merely with the 
bones of the men who have been the victims 
of the power of words and formulas.” 
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Psychologists employed by anti-unionists 
are aware of the point made by Le Bon. 
They know the ease with which legendary 
heroes and catchy phrases sway large sec- 
tions of the people. 

They know that sophistry can be “put 
over’ by a_ highly-organized propaganda 
machine. 

When trade unionists urge collective bar- 
gaining, opponents pretend to approximate 
union recognition by their “open shop cry’ 
that no distinction is made between organ- 
ized and unorganized workers. 

This has been repeated so often it has 
become part of our national vocabulary. Its 
seeming fairness appeals to unthinking and 
emotionalists who glibly repeat the formula 
with no idea of the sinister purpose of those 
behind the scenes and who encourage its 
use. 


Those who understand crowd psychology 


iB 
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stress the “open shop” value. They know 
it conceals trade union opposition; that it 
is an opiate and is more effective than clear- 
cut antagonism. 

An untruth affects the will to do. When 
men lack conviction—when they are not 
sure of their ground because of tricky and 
confusing propaganda—their activity is 
lessened and their cause is weakened. 

A shop is either union or anti-union. An 
employer concedes collective bargaining or 
he does not. When men talk of “open shop” 
or the “American plan.” they confuse the 
issue to the joy of anti-unionists. 

The foundation of trade unionism rests 
on collective bargaining. Incorrect phrase- 
ology bewilders men engaged in this strug- 
gle. They should refuse to accept the pro- 
gram of attack developed by. opponents. 

They should insist that issues be correct- 
ly stated. 


WASTE COSTLY TO WORKERS; DETRACTS FROM EARNINGS 


Organized labor is interested in the elimi- 
nation of waste in industry, said William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., at a 
waste elimination conference called by the 
Central Labor Union and the local Labor 
College. 


“Formerly,” said President Green, “if the 
workers suggested changes in industrial 
methods as an argument in favor of higher 
wages, this was resented. Industrial waste, 
dublication of effort, increased efficiency 
and productivity were considered outside 
the limit of conference discussion between 
employers and employed. 


“Waste in industry may be divided into 
three classifications—material waste, human 
waste and spiritual waste. Labor has given 
most careful thought to each of these quali- 
fications, putting emphasis upon the hu- 
man and spiritual rather than upon the ma- 
terial classification. 


“Material waste, however, affects the 
economic life of the workers. As waste de- 
tracts from the earnings of industry so it 
detracts from the earnings of employes. 


“The difference between industrial success 
and failure is found many times in wasteful 
processes. The unwarranted destruction of 
raw material, natural resources and finish- 
ed products, the uneconomic use of means 
of production, negligence in the care of ma- 
chinery and mechanical devices, indifference 
to the saving and protection of property and 
the failure to utilize all facilities available 
which make for economic production fall 
within the category of material waste. 


“Treatment accorded workers by a man- 
agement which classifies them as mere ma- 
chines and which bestows upon them cer- 
tain benefits in a paternalistic way, tends 
to bring about a decline in spiritual and 
moral values. If the workers can help them- 
selves and build up their intellectual, spirit- 
ual and economic powers through associa- 
tion in their trade unions they must be 
given the opportunity to do so. 


“Our nation can not maintain its indus- 
trial supremacy among the nations of the 
world unless it fosters those spiritual and 
moral values which contribute so much to 
the efficiency of American workers.” 


MILK DRIVERS HELD UP; BOSSES BREAK PLEDGE 


Boston—Superior Court Judge Morton has 
ordered that $60,647 damages be collected 
from individual members of the Milk Wagon 
Drivers and Creamery Workers’ Union for 
the benefit of Alden Bros. Company.  In- 
terest and court costs are also assessed and 
the unionists are perpetually enjoined from 
picketing or boycotting the unfair concern. 

This is the first time a Massachusetts 
court has applied the Danbury Hatters’ de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court. 

The Alden company and the union main- 
tained friendly relations for 15 years. When 
the last contract expired the union was ask- 
ed to postpone negotiations until an agree- 
ment with Whiting & Sons, a competitor, 


was reached. The Aldens promised to accept 
the same contract. The union and the 
Whiting concern signed a contract and the — 
union called on the Alden company to live 
up to its promise. It was then found that 
the concern was amalgamated with two non- 
union concerns, and the combine announced 
an anti-union shop policy. 


The milk wagon drivers called on their 
friends not to patronize the pledge-breaking 
firm. The injunction and assessment for 
damages on the ground of injury to business 
is the result. 


The unionists will appeal the case to the 
State Supreme Court. 


= 
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SEAMEN’S UNION PROTESTS AGAINST ACTION DEPRIVING AMERI- 


CAN SAILORS OF JOBS 
By Joseph A. Wise. 


Chicago.—Despite the fact that there is a 
surplus of American seamen on the Pacific 
Coast, the United States immigration authori- 
ties are furnishing shipowners with aliens 
awaiting deportation for the purpose of man- 


ning vessels about to sail for foreign ports, 


according to officers of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America. 

A protest wired to James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor, by Victor A. Olander, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the International Seamen’s 
Union of America, brought no satisfactory 
results. 

Larsen Wires Davis. 
First information in reference to the mat- 


' ter came to the seamen’s international head- 


quarters here from George Larsen, acting 
secretary of the Sailors’ Union at San Fran- 
cisco. Larsen had wired Secretary of Labor 
Davis that two sailing vessels, the Chilli- 
cothe and Tonawanda, which had taken on 
cargoes on the Columbia River, were about 
to sail for Australia with crews composed 
of alien deportees furnished by the immigra- 
tion authorities at Seattle and Portland. 

Receiving no reply to his telegram within 
a reasonable length of time, Larsen then 
wired to Victor A. Olander of Chicago, inter- 
national secretary-treasurer of the seamen’s 
organization. Olander sent a telegram to 
Secretary Davis setting forth the facts and 
concluding as follows: 

“It is manifestly wrong even for a private 
employment agency to give preference in 
employment to persons unlawfully in the 
country, and it is even worse for the Gov- 
ernment to indulge in such unfair practice.” 


INVEST NO MONEY 


New York—How a group of bankers 
“made” $1,200,000 without putting up one 
cent of money was revealed by Robert E. 
Christie, vice-president of Dillon, Read & 
Co., in a suit brought by minority stock- 


holders of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 


pany. 


we 
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Matter Is “Considered.” 

Assistant Secretary of Labor White re- 
plied to Olander’s telegram sent to Secre- 
tary Davis by saying that the matter was 
“receiving the careful consideration of the 
Department.” 

Patrick Flynn, first vice-president of the 
International Seamen’s Union of America, 
also sent a long protesting telegraphic mes- 
sage to Secretary of Labor Davis from San 
Francisco and received no satisfactory re- 
plies. 

Vice President Flynn’s telegram 
tary Davis was as follows: 

“Two American sailing ships, Chillicothe 
and Tonawanda, will sail in the immediate 
future from Columbia River manned by 
aliens exclusively who have been held for 
deportation. 

“This practice is surely not conducive to 


to Secre- 


-the young American to seek the sea as a 


livelihood,’ continued the telegram; “neither 
is it for the best interests of establishing and 
maintaining 100 per cent American merch- 
ant marine. It surely is not in accord with 
the fundamental principles of our country. 
As a matter of fact, it is nothing short of 
slavery. 
Lodges Emphatic Protest. 

“On behalf of the organized seamen of 
this country in general, and of the Pacific 
Coast in particular, I respectfully but most 
emphatically protest against such practice 
and ask that an immediate investigation be 
had and instructions sent nullifying same in 
reference to the two vessels mentioned and 
for all time to come.” 


“MAKE” $1,200,000 


The bankers floated a $30,000,000 bond 
issue, and between themselves organized a 
“purchase” group, a “banking” group and a 
“distributing” group. By merely assuming 
liability for taking over the bond issue and 
charging for paper transactions between the 
various groups, the $1,200,000 profit was 
possible. 


NEW YORK’S AMENDED LAW FOR PAYMENT OF ‘PREVAILING 


WAGE NOW HELD JUDGE-PROOF 


Albany, N. Y.—Labor gained as the result 
of the legislative session just closed and 
both Democrats and Republicans are laying 
claim to the credit. Governor Smith will 
sign all of the labor bills that escaped the 
old party executioners, his only regret being 


that all of the labor legislation which he 


Sponsored did not prevail. 
bills, including the executive budget and 
safeguarding of waterpower resources were 


| 
: 
| 
: 
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Many of his own 


killea by the reactionaries. 
The outstanding gain was the perfecting 
of the eight-hour and prevailing rate of 


wages law for public work, the compromise 
48-hour -working week law for employed 
women and minors, and amendments to the 
workmen’s compensation law increasing the 
maximum weekly payments to injured work- 
ers from $20 to $25 a week and the total 
sums to $4,000 and $5,000. 


Law Held Constitutional. 

The wage law is now held to meet every 
constitutional requirement and’its provisions 
therefore are of interest nationally for in 
many states such laws are dead letters be- 
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cause they are not enforceable. As the law 
now operates it provides the prevailing rate 
of wages in any locality where public work 
is done shall be part of the contract and the 
contractor may be called upon at any.time 
to furnish a schedule of the wages he is 
paying his men. 

The prevailing rate of wages is defined to 
mean the rate paid the majority in the same 
trade or occupation in the locality. 

The Governor twitted the Republicans for 
at last passing only a compromise instead of 
a Sweeping 48-hour week law he has ad- 
vocated for seven years. The law declares 
48 hours to be the standard week, but per- 
mits a variation of 494% hours a week where 
the employer agrees to establish a Saturday 
half-holiday. In this event five days at nine 
hours are worked and a 4%-hour day end- 
ing at noon on Saturday. The law permits 
78 hours overtime during the year on rush 


CITIZENS EVADE COURT; 


Washington—Possibilities of heavy fines 
do not alarm two American citizens who are 
sought by the government as witnesses in 
the conspiracy trial of Harry F. Sinclair, 
oil magnate, and Albert B. Fall, former 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The missing men are H. M. Blackmer, 
former head of the Midwest Refining Com- 
pany, and James EK. O’Neil, former presi- 
dent of the Prairie Oil and Gas Company. 
They disappeared two years ago and are 
supposed to be in Paris. 
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or seasonal work when the Industrial Com- 
missioner is notified. 
Big Teachers’ Salary Raise. 

A salary raise of $16,500,000 was won for 
school teachers with labor support through- 
out on behalf of the Teachers’ Union and 
public policy. The fair rent laws were re- 
tained and a referendum approved for the 
$300,000,000 subway expenditures for sub- 
ways in Greater New York. 

A large group of bills, including those 
breaking down the six-day working week, 
censoring the stage and the press, obstruct- 
ing continuation schools for working boys 
and girls, breaking down the child labor law, 
were defeated. 

Labor stood guard for these laws and in 
maintaining them and in advancing long- 
sought measures the millions of workers, 
union and non-union, in New York State — 
were served. 


INVOLVED IN OIL CASE 


The missing men are key witnesses for 
the prosecution. Without their testimony — 
on the affairs of the Continental ‘Trading — 
Company of Canada, the mysterious concern 
from which Fall received $230,500 in Liberty 
bonds, allegedly as a bribe for the Teapot 
Dome lease, the government’s case is in- 
complete, for the only other witnesses who 
might shed light on it are the defendants 


who can not be forced to testify against 
themselves. 


PROSPERITY PROPAGANDA 
By Frank E. Wolfe. 


From day to day the newspapers carry 
editorials and stories reflecting considerable 
complacency over the widespread prosperity 
in this country. Much stress is laid on the 
high wages that are being paid to workers 
and the good clothes their families wear. 
Sight seems to be lost of the fact that wages 
are relative and the true measure is what 
will the dollar buy. 

It is true there has been much prosperity 
for most of the people, especially the people 
in the cities and industries. We are glad 
to record this. We want prosperity and 
would like to see it go deeper and farther 
and be more and more evenly distributed. 
We would like to see the farmer participate 
in it as well as the city workers and mer- 
chants. 

It might be well for us to stop and analzye 
the situation from time to time and see if 
we are not deluding ourselves or allowing 
a cleverly devised and efficiently executed 
system of propaganda to mislead us. 

Frequently we hear some old resident say 
that the climate is changing; that it is a 
' drier climate than formerly, or that it is 
colder or warmer or wetter. This opinion 
may be shared by others, but when one goes 
to the meterological report for half a cen- 
tury back they find there is no such change 


and that the old-timers are merely reit- 
erating a statement not founded on facts. 


We hear these echoes of stories of pros- 
perity and accept them without question. 
What will the statistics show when they 
have been compiled? What of the number 
of bank failures for the year as compared 
to former years—as compared to the worst 
years? What will the figures show regard- 
ing the condition of the farmers of the 
United States? The reports on this sort 
of thing are slow in coming in, but they do 
arrive. 


Conditions in some rural districts are ad- 
mittedly worse in 1927 than they were in 
1926. Actual statistics will not be available 
for some time but we have at hand the 
report of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agri-_ 
culture, indicating that approximately 123,- 
000 farms changed ownership by reason of — 
forced sales or other default during the 12 
months ending March 15, 1926. This was at 
the rate of 21 farms per thousand. In addi- 
tion 170,000 farms, or 30 per thousand, — 
changed owners through voluntary sale or 
trade also including contracts for deeds. 


About 41,000 properties, or at the rate of 


: | 
¥. 


7 per thousand, were estimated to have 
| passed by inheritance or gift. Of the 21 
farms per thousand which involved a more 
or less compulsory change of ownership, four 
were classified as forced sales on account of 
delinquent taxes and 17 were classified as 
-caused by mortgage foreclosure, bankruptcy, 
default of contract or by sale or surrender of 
title to avoid foreclosure. 

Sectional averages for total forced sales 
and similar defaults showed the lowest rate 
in the Middle Atlantic division where 12 
farms per 1,000 changed hands due to these 
causes, and the highest in the Mountain 
States in which 50 farms per 1,000 were 
estimated to have changed ownership out- 
right or conditionally within the 12-month 
period on account of financial difficulties. 


WORKERS’ SPIRIT OF FREEDOM 


Hanover, N. H.—In an address to students 
of Dartmouth College,. President Green said 
that absentee ownership so vitally affects 
the workers’ welfare that they cannot fuse 
their fortunes with shifting forces of man- 
agement. Mr. Green discussed “How Trade 
_Unionism Benefits Working People.” “There 
must be agencies through which the work- 
ers’ difficulties can be considered,” he said. 

“With the growth of the spirit of democ- 
racy among workers there has developed 
a sense of dignified importance and a feel- 
ing of equality and partnership with man- 
agement in industry. Because of this state 
of mind the workers demand the right to 
negotiate with employers regarding wages 
and conditions of employment. They become 
resentful when a schedule covering wages, 
working rules and conditions of employment 

has been arranged for them without consul- 
tation or negotiation. They regard such 
action as autocratic. It injures the workers’ 
sense of pride and self-respect. Through 
such a process they feel they are reduced 
to a position of inferiority and are regarded 
as mere fixtures in the scheme of industrial 
operation. 

“This mental attitude is also directed to- 
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All of which would indicate to any calm 
observer that the boast of prosperity is 
hollow when it comes to the farmers and 
agricultural workers of the country. It 
would also seem to indicate that organized 
industry, conducted by the use of organized 
labor in the cities, had far the better of the 
unorganized farmers who produce and buy 
and sell on an individualistic basis with 
little cooperation and almost no organiza- 
tion or cohesion. 

Meanwhile, let us take a sober view of 
the situation and stop re-echoing parrot-like 
the cry of prosperity and try seriously to 
see what is the cause of the unfortunate 
situation of the producers of food and other 
necessities and to find a remedy to apply 
to it. 


IMPELS THEM TO FORM UNIONS 


ward those well-meaning employers who seek 
to confer upon employes social, recreational 
and medical benefits gratuitously. The work- 
ers oppose paternalistic care and considera- 
tion. Their spirit of independence rebels 
against such treatment. 


“It is this spirit of Americanism and in- 
dependence so characteristic of American 
working people which caused the formation 
of trade unions. The workers wished for 
an opportunity to present their own ideas 
regarding wage rates, working rules and 
working conditions. They are not mere cogs 
in the industrial machine. 


“The trade union increases the workers’ 
self-respect and arouses within him a feeling 
of independence. 


“The members of trade unions are not the 
only beneficiaries of organized labor’s activ- 
ities. Millions of workers outside the move- 
ment have been benefited by the service 
which trade unions have rendered. This 
is shown in the character and operation of 
workmen’s compensation legislation, of sani- 
tary and factory inspection laws, of child 
labor legislation and of legislation to pro- 
tect women in industry.” 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRACT DENIES FREEDOM 


A. F. of L. Convention Declaration. 


There is no mutuality in a contract be- 
tween an individual worker and a billion- 
dollar corporation employing hundreds of 
thousands of workers. The principle that 
gave vitality to individual freedom and to 
the individual contract is dead in modern 
life unless it also means a like freedom of 
action to groups of men associated to pro- 
mote a common interest. 

The “individual contract” which employes 
separately are forced to sign as a condition 
to secure work and by which they must 

agree not to acquire or retain membership 
in labor unions, means jobless starvation or 
acquiescence by the workers under coercion. 

The giving up of one’s sovereignty and 


manhood under such conditions, is like 
agreeing with a thug at the point of his 
gun to give up one’s purse and regard that 
transaction as a contract entered into by 
the highwayman and his victim. As man- 
ipulated by employers for the denial of 
individual rights, under the protection of 
anti-combination and conspiracy laws, such 
“individual contraet’” is one of the most per- 
nicious, subtle and dangerous devices ever 
used for the suppression of humanity. 

In our industrial civilization, where the 
individual right and individual liberty is so 
largely dependent upon a similar freedom 
for the group of which the individual is a 
part, the freedom of the individual is fre- 
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quently either abridged or denied by a denial 
of group rights. 

The whole issue of freedom today turns 
upon the question of group rights. The 
rights of the individual, the relations be- 
tween workers and employers, can be safe- 
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guarded only as the rights of the group are 
guaranteed. Those who seek to oppress the 
workers see this clearly. Through old and 
new laws and through contractural devices 
under the protection of these laws they seek 
to destroy the workers’ freedom. 


+ 


ELECTRIC POWER UNITS ARE GETTING TOGETHER 


Washington.—In an appeal to Governors 
of States for support of a movement to in- 
sure regulation of power corporations, Gif- 
ford Pinchot says: “It is no longer denied 
that a gigantic, unified, nation-wide electric 
monopoly is forming with lightning swift- 
ness.” 


The former Governor of Pennsylvania and 
former chairman of the National Conserva- 
tion Commission says he is not advocating 
public ownership when he urges that these 
corporations be regulated. 


“But I do contend,” he says, “that Fed- 
eral and State governments alike may prop- 
erly safeguard the small consumer of elec- 
tricity in his right to pay no more than it 


FEDERAL COURT AIDS 


New York.—Federal Judge Bondy has 
ruled that two alien seamen, who deserted 
their ships and who were listed for deporta- 
tion, can remain in the United States, as 
they have been here continuously for more 
than three years and have no police records. 

James Thomas, former assistant Federal 
attorney, said the decision affected thous- 
ands of former seamen who left their ships 
on arrival in this country and have been 
here three years or more. They are inelig- 
ible for citizenship, however. 

Judge Bondy’s decision will please foreign 
vessel owners who ship these aliens as sea- 
men, and who are then permitted to go 


costs to serve him, with a reasonable profit 
added. Anything beyond that is extortion. 

“As the great electric engineer, Charles 
P. Steinmetz, pointed out years ago, elec- 
tricity is ‘taking over the energy supply re- 
quired by civilization as the only form of 
energy which is capable of supplying all the 
energy demands, from the smallest domestic 
needs to the biggest powers.’ And this is 
true whether the current comes from water 
power or from coal. 

“It would be hard to overstate the indus- 
trial, financial and political domination an 
uncontrolled monopoly of electric power 
could exert over every individual, every 
business, every community. The Insull case 
shows how far electric monopolists will go.” 


DEPORTABLE SEAMEN 


ashore and are lost in the large cities. 

In the last Congress the Senate passed a 
bill that would check this practice by auth- 
orizing Federal officials to refuse clearance 
papers to foreign vessels that sailed from 
an American port with a less number of 
seamen than on arrival. The House Com- 
mittee on Immigration did not report the 
bill, although members of this committee are 
loud in their opposition to “bootlegging” sea- 
men. 

The bill, which was urged by the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union, was opposed by 
foreign vessel owners. The British govern- 
ment made a formal protest. 


SENATOR CARAWAY AT LAST ADMITS FALSITY OF CHARGE 
AGAINST ILLINOIS UNION HEAD 


ie 

Chicago.—Thaddeus H. Caraway, Demo- 
cratic United States Senator from Arkansas, 
finally has made a complete confession over 
his signature that he was wholly wrong in 
his charge by innuendo that John H. Walker, 
president of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, received a money consideration for 
supporting Col. Frank L. Smith for nomina- 
tion and election to the United States Sen- 
ate. 


Senator Caraway hurled his sensational 
charges on the floor of the Senate on June 
26 last. Walker immediately challenged Car- 
away to produce his proof and a voluminous 
and acrimonious correspondence followed. 
Caraway twisted and turned in an effort to 
extricate himself from an embarrassing sit- 
uation, but he refused to make full acknowl- 
edgment that he had no real basis on which 
to predicate his slanderous charge. 


Convention Excoriates Caraway. 


The convention of the Illinois State Fede- 
ration of Labor took up the matter last fall, 
and a committee of which Harry Jensen, 
president of the Chicago Carpenters’ District 
Council, was the chairman, and Edwin R. 
Wright, former president of the State Fede- 
ration of Labor, was the secretary, made an 
exhaustive report to the convention in which 
Caraway was unmercifully excoriated. The 
convention unanimously adopted the report 
of the committee. 

Now comes Caraway’s confession, apology 
and plea for forgiveness, which was in ans- 
wer to a letter recently written to the Ar- 
kansas solon by President Walker. 


Walker Writes Senator. 


Walker wrote to Senator Caraway that his 
income tax return showed that his total in- 
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come for last year was $5,500.04, all of which 
he had received from the secretary-treasurer 
of the Illinois State Federation of Labor. 
Walker challenged Caraway to report to the 
Federal authorities any proof of sums of 
money received other than sworn to in his 
(Walker’s) income tax return. 

“IT have no information personally, and 
never pretended to have any,” said Senator 
Caraway in his reply to President Walker. 
“T must be perfectly frank and say that I 
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had to ask, when the information was given 
me, who you were. If I had ever heard of 
you, it had passed out of my mind. As to 
this, I presume I should apologize. I have 
no other information than what I have set 
out in this letter. I am perfectly willing to 
accept your statement that you did not re- 
ceive any money. I know of nothing that 
could or does indicate that you accepted any 
money. I am sorry that any statement that 
I made should be so construed.” 


Compilation of Labor News 


THE UNION GUARDIANS OF OUR COAST 
By Gilbert E. Hyatt. 


The first glimpse of America which comes 
to the overseas traveler is a beacon light 
guarded and tended by a trade unionist. 
This means that the United States Light 
House Service is very largely unionized. 


There is, for example, the famous Diamond 
Shoals Light-ship, located off stormy Cape 
Hatteras, every member of whose crew be- 
longs to the Baltimore Local of the National 
Federation of Federal Employes. 

A grim couplet, handed down through 
generations of mariners from the days of the 
stately old “‘wind-jammers,” says: 

“Tf the Bermudas let you pass, 
Then look out for Hatteras.” 

The record of this light-ship is what might 
be expected from such a station. Among 
many other adventures it was sunk, during 
the World War, by a German submarine, 


after reporting the presence of the enemy 
by radio, thus saving many vessels and their 
crews. 

Another famous light-ship is that on Nan- 
tucket Shoals, in the heart of the “Roaring 
Forties” and in the steamer lane between 
New York and Europe. 


An official report state that ‘‘during the 
raid of October, 1916, by the German sub- 
marine U-53, in the vicinity of Nantucket 
Island, the crews of three torpedoed vessels 
were given refuge aboard Nantucket Shoals 
Light Vessel. At one time there were 115 
shipwrecked men on board the light-ship, 
and 19 small boats cared for. By the even- 
ing of October 8, 1916, these men were all 
safely transferred to vessels of the United 
States Navy in response to radio messages 
from the light-ship. Had it not been for the 


What Happens During the Winter Season—Great Lakes Light Ship After a Storm on 
Lake Superior. 
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light vessel, it is probable that few of these 
shipwrecked men would have been saved, 
as on the next two days heavy shifting gales 
and a very rough sea were experienced in 
that locality.” 


These two ships vie for 
of being the “toughest” 
Service. 

“It is a question which one merits the dis- 
tinction,” said John §. Conway, Deputy 
Commissioner of Light Houses. 


“Hatteras has the worst storms, perhaps, 
but Nantucket suffers the most from ice and 
snow. Sometimes, when an Easter comes off 
the Atlantic in a smother of snow, ice two 
and three feet thick covers the ship from 
stem to stern and the crew have to clear 
it off with axes and steam hose.” 


Nearly one-quarter of the entire Light 
House Service roster entered military ser- 
vice during the World War. 


An equally brilliant record was made in 
all the wars in which our country has en- 
gaged. 

Located as they are at the most exposed 
portions of our coast, the light-ship men 
gravitate from placid and eventless mono- 
tony to the severest strain and hardship. 
One day they may be basking in the warm 
sun on a calm sea and the next the vessel 
will be pitching, like an outlaw broncho, in 
the teeth of a hurricane. 


In spite of the fact that very heavy mush- 
room anchors are used and that the chain 
cables are so heavy that part of their weight 
must be supported by auxiliary buoys, it is 
not uncommon for light-ships to be blown 
from their moorings. 


Usually they are able to fight their way 
back to their station under their own power, 
but sometimes the light-house tenders have 
to hunt them up and tow them back. 


“This is a rare occurrence now-a-days,” 
said Mr. Conway. ‘Before the ships were 
provided with their own power and when 
radio was unthought of, they might wander 
all over the ocean and finding them was 
like hunting for a needle in a hay stack. 


“During the severe gale at the beginning 
of March, three light-ships at Cape Lookout 
Shoal, Cape Charles and Winter Quarters 
Shoal, broke away. 


“All of these ships raised steam, came 
back to their stations, threw out their emer- 
gency anchors and calmly awaited the com- 
ing of the tender with new moorings.” 


Continual improvement has been made, in 
over a century of experience, in adapting 
these light-ships to their specialized function. 

The hulls are shaped as near as may be 
like logs to reduce the roll and they are 
provided with a very heavy overhang at 
both prow and stern to lessen the violent 
pitching of a vessel at anchor. 

The quarters provided are as comfortable 
as conditions will allow, libraries are pro- 
vided, frequent shore leaves are given, rates 
of pay based on those of the U. S. Shipping 


the reputation 
stations in the 
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Board are paid and much is done to make 
the service attractive, but, in spite of these 
efforts, it is often hard to recruit the men 
needed. 


“Our light-ship men are usually fishermen, 
deep sea sailors or men of other maritime 
callings,” said Mr. Conway. 


“To landsmen the prospect of living out 
in the ocean on a tiny ship- battered by the 
swells of the most stormy portions of our 
coast is not inviting. However, fishermen 
who have spent a few days drifting in a dory 
on the Grand Banks, or deep-sea sailors who 
have endured the hardship of that calling 
find the warm quarters, regular*meals and 
certain employment to be much preferable to 
their former condition.”’ 


Only less picturesque and interesting are 
the light house keepers. 


Monotony and isolation are their peculiar 
hardships which, as with the light-ships, 
create the principal difficulty in recruiting 
the service. 

Over 20 of the light houses are fleserinas 
as ““wave-swept.” 


In early days the light house keepers 
not only had to endure a greater degree of 
isolation than now, but were often in peril 
from savages and pirates, 


Some of the light houses and ships were 
equipped with cannon and one entire light 
house crew was massacred by the Seminole 
Indians during the war of 1836. A pitched 
battle was waged the next year between the 
crew of Carysfoot Reef in Florida and the 
same tribe in which the captain of the boat 
was killed. 


Rescuing lives and assisting distwessed 
vessels is, of course, taken as in the regular 
line of duty and the official records contain 
hundreds of such incidents each year. 

The Light House Service boasts the proud 
distinction of being older than the govern- 
ment to which it now belongs. 

The first light house was erected at the 
entrance of Boston Harbor. It was sup- 
ported by fees charged incoming and out- 
going vessels. 

Being of wood, it was several times 
burned by lightning or by accident and was 
twice destroyed by colonists during the 
British occupation. 

A writer of 1789 said that “the building 
was several times struck by lightning and at- 
tempts were made to erect conductors, but 
this measure was opposed by several of the 
Godly men of that, day who thought it vanity 
and irreligion for the arm of flesh to pre- 
sume to avert the stroke of Heaven.” 

Sandy Hook light house, at the south en- 
trance of New York Harbor, was built from 
the proceeds of a lottery sanctioned by the 
City Assembly. 

Like the Boston light, it had a precarious 
existence during the Revolution. It was twice 
dismantled by reckless American sailors who 
ran the blockade of British battleships 
guarding the harbor. 

“These light-house and light-ship men are 


ee 


\ 


imong our most loyal members,” said Luther 
Steward, president of the National Federa- 
ion of Federal Employes. 

“During calm weather, when they have a 
shance to read, many of them avail them- 


selves of the ship libraries with the result 
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that they become deep students of trade 
union philosophy and of economic questions. 
They bring to the meetings which they at- 
tend when on shore leave a seasoned and 
thoughtful knowledge which is very helpful 
to their landsmen fellow members.” 


TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS 


Canada. 


IMMIGRATION—Following the announce- 
ment made by the Empire Settlement Board 
‘0 the effect that an agricultural settler can 
10w travel from Great Britain to Winnipeg 
for $27, an increased immigration from 
Great Britain is expected. 


France. 


END CARPET WORKERS’ STRIKE—A 
strike of ten months’ duration, begun by 
sarpet workers at Tourcoing in April, 1926, 
it the instigation of the Communists, was 
terminated on February 8, for the reason, as 
stated by the Commission Intersyndicate de 
(Industrie Textile de Roubaix-Tourcoing, 
that the Soviet Government had discontin- 
ued its subsidies to some 1,500 strikers. 


PROHIBIT LABOR IMPORTATION—As 
41 means of relief for the spreading of un- 
employment, the French government, in 
January, prohibited by degree all introduc- 
tion of laborers from foreign countries. 


RATIFY EIGHT-HOUR CONVENTION. 
By a practically unanimous vote, the French 
Senate adopted, in February, the Washing- 
ton Convention for an eight-hour working 
day, conditioned upon its later ratification 
by Germany and Great Britain. After these 
countries have accepted the Convention 
through legislative enactment, its provisions 
will replace those of the existing French 
eight-hour law of April 23, 1919, upon terms 
Somewhat more favorable to the workmen. 


Greece. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AT SALONIKI.—The 
arrival in Greece, from Turkey during the 


past five years, of more than a million refu- 
gees has brought about marked changes 
in population, unemployment and influences 
upon the general labor situation. Saloniki 
has grown from a city of 175,000 to nearly 
half a million inhabitants; and during the 
past six months its unemployed total has 
grown from a few hundred to more than ten 
thousand. 


Italy. 

NET EMIGRATION—In 1926, 283,442 per- 
sons emigrated from Italy and 170,203 re- 
turned to the fatherland. The net emigra- 
tion was therefore 113,239 or about one- 
fourth the increase in population. This is 
the lowest movement away from Italy since 
1921, when the excess of departures over 
arrivals was but 77,292. 


Norway. 

INCREASE IN UNEMPLOYMENT — Re- 
ports from the country’s official employment 
bureaus for March, 1927, indicate that there 
has been some increase in unemployment 
during the last year, in all branches of in- 
dustry with the exception of fisheries. 


Poland. 

UNEMPLOYMENT—tThe total number of 
unemployed workmen in Poland increased 
to 251,702 at the end of January, 1927, as 
compared with 236,057 at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1926. Nevertheless, compared with the 
number of unemployed at the end of Janu- 
ary, 1926, the general unemployment situa- 
tion at the beginning of the present year 
showed an improvement, in that it was 
approximately 30 per cent less than that of 
a year ago. 


BRITISH UNIONS UNDER ATTACK; CENTURY-OLD RIGHTS IN 
DANGER 


Washingten.—London information to A, F. 
of L. headquarters indicates that moderate 
members of the Conservative Party, now in 
control of the government, are not enthus- 
lastie over the government’s attaek on the 
trade union movement. 


- Organized labor is united against the bill 
and the moderates fear its passage will de- 
stroy every possibility of industrial under- 
Standings between employers and employed. 


The bill annuls rights granted to workers 
100 years ago by outlawing “any strike cal- 
culated to coerce the government or intimi- 
date the community.” Any one “declaring, 
instigating or promoting” such a strike shall 
be liable to a fine or two years’ imprison- 
ment. Trade unionists who join strike- 


: 


pion: 


breakers can not be expelled from their 
union nor deprived of any benefits. No gov- 
ernment employe can affiliate with the trade 
union movement. Picketing and trade union 
political activity are also restricted. 


As a result of the national and the miners’ 
strikes there has been a general understand- 
ing that the government would submit anti- 
union legislation, rather than attempt to re- 
move industrial ills that caused these 
strikes. 


The bill is backed in the House of Com- 
mons by Winston Churchill, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Neville Chamberlain, 
Minister of Health. During the miners’ 
strike the latter refused to permit communi- 
ties that were politically controlled by 
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workers to distribute poor relief. Communi- 
ties raise this money by a tax levy. Messrs. 
Churchill and Chamberlain, together with 
Lord Birkenhead, are outstanding figures 
in the group of “die hards” of the Conserva- 
tive Party who have evidently swung Per- 
mier Baldwin to their side. The latter has 
made many pleas for industrial peace. 
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Debates on the bill will be sensational, 
The workers point out that the proposal is 
more sweeping than the famous Taff Vale 
decision of 25 years ago, which held that 
individual workers are liable for strike dam- 
ages. This decision was annulled after an 
agitation that swept England and estab- 
lished the present Labor Party. 


PRIVATE PENSIONS ARE FAULTY; STATE PROBERS UNMASK _ 
SCHEME 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Com- 
mission on Old Age Pensions estimates that 
approximately 90,000 individuals are in re- 
ceipt of some form of pension from the 
much-advertised old age pension system of 
employers. he ' 

The commission states that this system is 
financially unsound, that many business men 
who formerly favored the plan are now in 
opposition and that “only about 16 per cent 
of all employes engaged in the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries, transporta- 
tion and extraction of minerals and clerical 
operations have the expectation of claiming 
old age pensions from the concerns for which 
they have worked.” 

In other words, approximately six workers 
in every 160 who are thus employed may 
secure the pension. 


The commission’s studies of labor turn- 
over show that only 3.4 per cent of male 
workers and 2.4 per cent of female workers 
remain with one concern over 20 years. The 
liberally estimated number of probable pen- 
sioners today does not exceed 5 or 6 per cent 
of the estimated number of approximately 
1,800,000 needy aged 65 years of age and over 
in the United States at the present time. 


WOMEN’S 8-HOUR LAW 


Phoenix, Ariz—Governor Hunt has signed 
the women’s eight-hour law, which passed 
the Senate after a long struggle with but 
two dissenting votes. 


The bill was aided in the House by 
Speaker Crawford. He said that when the 
first law of this kind was enacted he and his 


Add 


he lack of proper financial provision to 
meet the pension payments has been one of 
the most outstanding revelations of our 
studies of the problem,” the commission says, 
“Practically all pension plans which have 
come under the scrutiny of this commission 
include in their rules a number of conditions 
which materially limit the ability of the 
average employe to qualify for pensions. 


“As pension obligations are now carried, 
the commission can not help concluding that 
unless our present business prosperity con- 
tinues indefinitely without any set-back, pub- 
lic or charitable agencies will be forced in 
the long run to assume the maintenance of 
many thousands of workers whose employers 
led them to expect that they would be 
granted pensions in their old age. 


“The commission is convinced that the 
constantly changing condition in most indus- 
trial communities are markedly and steadily 
shortening the average working life of the 
great mass of men and women engaged in 
industry. The average amount of savings 
accumulated by the wage earner who has 
been retired from his job is not sufficient to 
maintain him in old age.” 


PASSED IN ARIZONA 


father were operating a laundry on the 10- 
hour basis. 

“We were confident that an eight-hour law 
would ruin us,” he told his colleagues, “but 
at the end of the first week under the short- 
hour law we were getting better results. I 
am for this measure and I will even be for a 
stronger measure.” 


MINE LAWS IGNORED; LOST LIVES RESULT 


Nashville, Tenn.—A State legislative com- 
mittee places blame for the Rockwood mine 
disaster on George McCoy, an irresponsible 
and inefficient gas boss. He lost his life in 
the disaster. Blame is indirectly placed on 
the Tenessee Board of Mine Examiners for 
appointing this incompetent, and on officials 
of the Roane Iron Company for their negli- 
gence in ignoring safety laws. 

The committee report shows that mine 
officials failed to take the most ordinary 
precautions to protect employes. Water had 
to be carried 500 feet in buckets to sprinkle 
any small dust explosion that might occur. 
Dust was permitted to accumulate in great 


quantities and in a number of instances was 
sprinkled once or twice a year. Air passages 
were filled with water with no effort to 
drain them, although it was known that the 
air-ways were already too small. 


McCoy handed in for days before the dis- 
aster a uniform report which clearly showed 


he was neglecting his duty. These reports — 
were signed daily by the superintendent of 
the mine who expressed no surprise that 


they were identical for so long a period. 


The cemmittee said the mine operators 
were using out-of-date methods and did not 


obey mining laws that obligate them to make 
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‘proper investigations and keep informed on 


safety conditions. 

The report includes evidence that McCoy 
boasted that gifts of liquor to mine inspec- 
tors, mine examiners and officials were 
chiefly responsible for his certificate as a 


Class “A” gas boss. 

Organized labor is calling on the Tennessee 
general assembly to remedy a condition that 
denies workers the right to organize and 
protect themselves while permitting tax of- 
ficials to gamble with life. 


SACCO-VANZETTI APPEAL DOUBTFUL; TRIAL JUDGE HAS 
EXTENDED POWER 


Boston.—Following refusal by the State 
Supreme Court to grant a new trial to Sacco 
and Vanzetti, convicted on the charge of 
murdering a South Braintree paymaster 
seven years ago, the two men were sentenced 
to death by Judge Webster Thayer. Friends 
of the accused fear every State appeal has 
been exhausted. Appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court is doubtful because no Fed- 


._ eral issue is involved. 


The Supreme Court’s decision recalls that 
under Massachusetts laws the court of last 
appeal only passes on whether the trial was 
technically correct. It remains for the trial 
judge in criminal cases to pass on motions 
for a new trial. This gives the trial judge 
a wide latitude and permits, as the Supreme 
Court rules, “judicial discretion.” 


Governor Fuller is petitioned to extend 
executive clemency. Representative Sawyer 
of Ware, who is a Congregational minister, 
has introduced a resolution in the State 
Legislature calling for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the case and re- 
port to the Governor whether it considered 
that the man had a fair trial or should be 


BRITISH WAGES LOW; 


London, England.—Reports to A. F. of L. 
headquarters of speeches by members of the 
British Labor party in the House of Com- 
mons on wages in that country show that 
rates for machinists range between $8.75 
and $11.37 a week. The highest wage on 
railroads is $17.50, in the dock yards $11.75, 
and in the municipal electric plants from 
$13.75 to $16.25. 


It was shown that 150,000 employes in 
the civil service are paid less than $15 a 
week and that rates paid by the: government 


to many women is a disgrace. 


Spokesmen for the miners declared that 
the change from seven to eight hours made 
it possible for coal owners to increase prices 


FEW CONTROL WEALTH 


Washington.—-An analysis of 1925 tax re- 
turns show that 95 per cent of the individual 
tax collections were paid by .29 of 1 per 
cent (approximately one out of every 100) of 
those making returns, while 82 per cent of 


the people paid no income tax. 


Membership in the millionaire club jumped 
to 207 in 1925, as against 75 in the preceding 
year and 74 in 1923. 

Because of exemptions in the law the in- 


granted a new trial. Mr. Sawyer said he 
has no personal opinion to express on the 
subject but felt that in view of opinions 
throughout the world that the trial was un- 
fair it was necessary to do something to 
clear Massachusetts courts of charges of un- 
fairness. He was acting, he said, on his own 
responsibility. 


Friends of Sacco and Vanzetti claim Judge 
Thayer is prejudiced against the accused 
because they are radicals. Affidavits, it is 
said, will prove that the judge discussed the 
case in a Boston club and on the Worcester 
golf links. In his charge to the jury, Judge 
Thayer said the two men showed ‘“‘conscious- 
ness of guilt” at the time of their arrest. 


“Tf,” he said, “you find such consciousness 
of guilt, such consciousness must relate to 
the murder and not to the fact that they and 
their friends were slackers (during the 
World War) and liable to be deported or 
were afraid that some kind of punishment 
would come to them.” 


Supreme courts of many States would 
order a new trial on statements of this kind. 


LABOR URGES CHANGE 


while the workers’ wages were not changed. 
This condition, it was declared, is impossible. 
The miners, it was said, will take the first 
opportunity to affect a change. 

The speeches were on the following resolu- 
tion, which was sidetracked by Conserva- 
tives who control the government: 

“That in the opinion of this House the 
rates of wages now prevailing in industries 
in this country, even in those not subject to 
outside competition, are insufficient to the 
men and women concerned and their depend- 
ents a reasonable standard of life; that the 
provision of adequate wages should be made 
a first charge upon industry, and that in 
this, 4s in all other respects, His Majesty’s 
government ought to be model employers.” 


TAX RETURNS REVEAL 


dividual returns dropped to 3,954,000, a fall- 
ing off of 3,250,000. Of these making returns 
however, a large number had no taxable in- 
come. Net incomes of $5,000 showed a 
marked increase. 

Approximately one-half of the returns 
were filed by persons with net incomes in 
excess of $95,000, and 48% per cent of the 
total collections was paid by individuals 
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with incomes in excess of $100,000. The 
practical effect of this is that 10,000 persons 
paid as much taxes as the other smaller tax- 
payers. 

Corporation income tax returns of $1,101,- 
657,087 was the largest on record. This tax- 


RAIL OUTLOOK GLOOMY 


Washington.—In an address to the Politi- 
cal Study Club, Commissioner Thomas F. 
Woodlock of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission expressed doubt whether the rail- 
roads can longer be conducted ‘with the 
best results” under private ownership. The 
speaker intimated that the time is not far 
distant when the railroads will have to look 
to the government for credit. 


To get the best results under private 
ownership, he said, the public must have a 
clearer understanding of the complex rela- 
tions of the railroads, which would require, 
he indicated, a great deal more enlighten- 
ment than exists now. 

Mr. Woodlock painted a rather gloomy out- 
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is exclusive of the excess profits tax. 

The prosperity of the corporate industry 
was also indicated by the reports of the 169,- 
917 concerns reporting no net income, their 


»- combined deficits being less than for any 


year since 1919, 


WITHOUT FEDERAL AID 


look for the voluntary consolidation plan, 
which is urged by the railroads, as against 
any form of compulsion. The speaker ad- 
mitted that the voluntary plan has not made 
much progress. 


Regulating the conduct and management 
of a transportation system in excess of 250,- 
000 miles, or more than one-half the entire 
raiload mileage in the world, is one of the 


biggest jobs under the government service, 
he said. “If there were in heaven 11 arch 
angels who could be made members of the 
commission, it would still be safe to predict 
that opinions would be rendered by a 6-to-5 
vote.”’ 


POLICE CAN PROTECT PROPERTY, SAYS JUDGE 


White Plains, N. Y.—‘‘Tell your troubles 
to the police” was the substance of Supreme 
Court Judge Lynch’s decision in refusing to 
enjoin bakers from picketing a struck plant. 
Following the decision, the employer signed 
a union agreement. 

Judge Lynch reminded the plaintiff his 
business place is close to the police station 
and if any violation of law takes place he 
can get all the protection he is entitled to 
under regular court procedure. 

“The accuser and his witnesses can meet 


the accused and in that way conform to the 
understanding that the founders of our gov- 
ernment had in mind,” said Judge Lynch. 

“It would seem that this procedure (jury 
trial) was intended by the founders of our 
government and it is more likely to result 
in a just decision than the more popular 
remedy of a temporary injunction where the 
court is called upon to determine contro- 
verted questions on affidavits without the 
advantage of seeing the witnesses who make 
them.” 


HIGH-OUTPUT HIGH-WAGE es IS REFUTED BY ECONOMIC 
WRITER. 


Washington.—The claim that “wages de- 
pend entirely upon output; the more the 
worker produces, the higher pay he will 
receive,” is not accepted by Edwan Clague, 
of the United State Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

“If we examine the problem we find that 
‘it is by no means as simple as this,’ says 
Mr. Clague, writing in American Federa- 
tionist, current issue. 


“The man who dared to address an audi- 
ence of Southern cotton farmers in defense 
of the proposition that increased output 
means more money for the producer would 
probably be in serious danger of physical 
injury. 

“It is a well-established fact that a bump- 
er crop of wheat or cotton is very likely 
to bring in less money to the farmers than 
a short crop. 

“It would also be quite difficult to per- 
suade textile workers of New England that 
the more cloth they prodiuce the higher their 
wages will be. In other words, there are 
enough discordant voices in the chorus to 


make it perfectly clear that there is no 
simple harmonious relationship between pro- 
ductivity and wages. 


“One point which must be emphasized 
before there can be any discussion of wages 
and productivity is that high wages, if they 
are to mean, anything, must be accompanied 
by low prices. By ‘real’ wages is meant the 
purchasing power of the money received by 
the worker; that is, the amount and quality 
of food, clothing, shelter and other neces- 
saries which he can buy. Actual money 
wages may increase, but if prices also go 
up, there is no gain to the worker. 


“Far too frequently we read that wages 
‘in such and such a trade have doubled since 
1914, implying that the workers are there- 
fore twice as well off as they were before; 
the fact is that Such workers are getting a 
‘real’ wage about 20 per cent higher than 
in 1914. 

In discussing the charge that English © 
trade unions have more or less openly ad- 
vocated restriction of output, Mr, Clague 
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said that “unlimited production did not 
prove to be an unmixed blessing; sometimes 
it was a curse.” 

“The unions had stumbled upon a truth 
which had escaped the sharp minds of the 
economists, namely, that what a nation 
needs is not unlimited production, but 
guided and regulated production,” he said. 

“In the United States business men dis- 
covered this truth and acted upon it. In 
the 80’s and 90’s of the last century they 


advanced the proposition that ‘competition 
is the death of trade,’ and began to form 
combinations and trusts to eliminate or re- 
strict competition among themselves. They, 
too, discovered that unlimited production 
did not bring only good results. 

“It is no longer thought that it is to the 
interest of the nation to have the utmost 
possible production, if that production is so 
badly adjusted that it is likely to lead to 
a. serious depression.” 


INDUSTRY’S POWERFUL POISONS MENACE TO FACTORY WORKERS. 


Washington, D. C.—Do you work in a fac- 
tory or shop where benzol is used? Watch 
out, for it is more deadly than bootleg. 
Rubber works and paint factories are the 
most dangerous to work in for this power- 
ful solvent is used in large quantities in dis- 
solving rubber, white lead and pigments. 


It is not in the deaths but the systematic 
poisoning that is the worst result of benzol 
poisoning. Workers will not know their or- 
gans or their blood are being impaired. 
Benzol poisoning is so insidious few doctors 
can trace the illness to its cause. - 


All of these dangers to industrial work- 
ers, especially to women employed in fac- 
tories, have been stressed in a recent report 
of the United States Department of Labor 
by Dr. Alice Hamilton, professor of indus- 
trial medicine at Harvard University. She 
is one of the foremost experts on the ills of 
workers in the United States. 


Dr. Hamilton points out that Germany, 


Holland and Great Britain are giving their 
workers more protection from the ravages of 
poisons, whether gases or fluid, than is the 
United States. 


The Big Three among the death dealers 
are benzol, white lead and wood alcohol. 
Strangely these poisons are more dangerous 
to women than to men. Four times as many 
are victims of the insidious effects of these 
substances as men, especially in potteries. 
Says Dr. Hamilton in conclusion: 


“Unless the new poisons are carefully 
tested on animals the human beings who 
use them in trade processes will be taking 
the place of the animal victims. Unfor- 
tunately it seems nobody’s business to under- 
take the investigation of these new dangers.” 


All remember ‘“‘Dangerous Ethyl.” Sale of 
this dangerous motor fuel was recently be- 
gun on the Pacific Coast. But no one was, 
warned as to its consequences to garage 
workers or the automobile public. 


CRAMP FIRM QUITS BUILDING SHIPS 


Philadelphia (A. P.)—The William Cramp 
& Sons Ship and Engine Building Company 


announced today that it had decided to “dis- 
continue shipbuilding operations and turn 
its shipbuilding properties to other uses.” 


“This decision,” says the announcement of 
the world famous shipbuilding company, “is 
due to the general curtailment of the naval 
construction program and the continued de- 
pression in merchant shipbuilding.” 


NEBRASKA SENATOR 


Washington.—‘The initial decision in one 
of the greatest legal proceedings in history,” 
was Senator Norris’ reference to a ruling by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
railroad values for rate-making purposes 
should be based on actual cost, rather than 
present-day replacement. 

If the carriers’ position were upheld it 
would mean a large increase of freight rates 
because additional values would be placed 
on the railroads, according to Senator 
Norris. : 

“The railroads will unquestionably attack 
this decision in the courts,’ he said. “It, 
therefore, behooves the farmers, wage earn- 
ers, commercial travelers, shippers and all 
Others dependent upon reasonable rates for 


Washington (U.P.).—A contract for con- 
struction of the incomplete cruiser Salt Lake 
City was awarded today by the Navy Depart- 
ment to the American Brown-Boveri Electric 
Corporation of Camden. 

The corporation guaranteed to build the 
ship under the terms of the contract the 
navy had with the William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine Building Company, Phila- 
delphia, which defaulted. The vessel will 
cost $10,536,350. 


UPHOLDS RAIL RULE 


their prosperity to join hands and sustain 
the commission.” 

Senator Norris is chairman of the National 
Conference on Valuation of American Rail- 
ways, which was organized in Chicago in 
May, 1923, under the leadership of the late 
Senator La Follette. 


DUTY. 


There can be no duty without a pre- 


vious obligation, and where there is 


an obligation it involves a duty. 
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Poetical Selections 


THE UNION ROAD. 


Have you ever stopped to study, boys? 

The road is very hard 

When you try to travel over it without a 
union card. 

Do you know you’re very weak, boys, 

When you travel all alone? 

And you take the crooked trail, boys, 

And you find it cobblestone— 

Every step a failure, stumbling by the way. 

And the days grow longer and your getting 
shorter pay. 

Your work grows much harder, 

Your conditions geting worse; 

In the end you'll see, boys, 

It’s wound up with a curse. 

So stand right up with us, boys. and get a 
union card, 

And follow up the straight road— 

You'll not find it quite so hard. 


You may travel up this road, boys, 

And at the close of day 

Yow ll find the hours shorter and your get- 
ting better pay. 

Fighting on and upward, try to reach the 
top; 

Put a union card in every home 

And beat the open shop. 

Your card is your gun, boys, load it with 
your dues, 

Aim it at the open target and you can never 
lose. 


Time and one-half and the eight-hour day 
Are brothers through and through, 

By being pards with paid up cards. 

That’s what we’ve done for you. 

Now we wish to be square, boys, 

We will not push you hard, — 

But be a regular sport, boys, 

And take out a union card. 


—C. Ringler Fields. 


_—_———— 


“On The Carpet.” 


It’s not very often it’s needed 

To “jump on a man with both feet!” 
Though you're his “superior,” 

He’s not your inferior— : 

At least when you’re out on the street! 
Of course, if a scolding is due him, 
Then surely he ought to be told. 
But when you go at him— ; 
You don’t have to bat him, 

You still can be kind, as you scold! 
Remember, he’s human as you are, 
(And maybe a little bit more!) 

For you’re not a wonder, 

And often you blunder, 

So why should you rumble and roar! 
Be firm as the Rock of Gibraltar, 

Be linient, too—when you can— 
And keep in your mind, sir, 

That you can be KIND, sir, 

And still be the Boss—and aMAN! 


—By C. §. Kinnison of Birmingham, Mich. 


Smiles 


What He Wanted. 

He rushed into the police station, breath- 
less with hurry and excitement. The in- 
spector in charge regarded him gravely for 
a minute. 

“They say you’ve caught the man who 
broke into my house,” gasped the visitor. 

“That’s right,’ answered the inspector. 
“Do you want to see him” 

“Darn tootin’!” replied the other excited- 
ly. “‘You see, he managed to get into the 
house without waking my wife, and that’s 
what I’ve been trying to do for the last 
ten years.” 


Making Conversation. 

Having nothing else to do, he was com- 
plaining to the French waiter. “My wife 
is the limit,” he said. “Ever since the war, 
it is just one club meeting after another, 
day and night. Does your wife go in much 
for club work?” 

“No, ze club nevaire. One time, three 
time she have slap me and pull ze hair, 
but ze:club, nevaire.”—Kablegram. 


ee 


A Sympathetic Feeling. 


In order to sympathize with people to the © 


fullest extent it is necessary to have the 
same experience they have had. An adult 
cannot sympathize with a youngster unless 
he recalls his own boyhood days with all 
their “smarting” experiences. 


When the ice man came out of the house 
he found a small boy sitting on one of his 
blocks of ice. ‘“’EHre,” he roared, “wot are 
yer a-sittin’ on that fer? Git off of it!” 


The small boy raised a tear-stained face. 
“Was you ever a boy?” he queried faintly. 

“Of course I was,” said the ice man, fum- 
ing. “But a 

“And did you ever play truant?” cut in 
the youngster. 

“Of course I did,” snarled the ice man. 
“Now then you 1S 

‘An’ when you got home did yer father 
take a stick an’——” 

“Sit where you are my little man,” the ice 
man said, guiping. “I understand.” 


«Effective Help. 


A green brakeman on the Colorado Mud- 
ine was making his first trip up Ute Pass. 
hey were going up a very steep grade, 
md with unusual difficulty the engineer 
succeeded in reaching the top. At the sta- 
ion, looking out of his cab, the engineer 
saw the new brakeman, and said, with a 
sigh of relief: 

“J tell you my lad, we had a job getting 
ip there, didn’t we?” 

“You bet your life,” said the new man, 
‘and if I hadn’t put on the brakes when 
ve started, we’d have slipped back.’’— 
iverybody’s. 


His Instructor. 
Two business men were discussing a com- 
yetitor who once had been an employe of 
he older of the two men. 

“T happen to know that fellow is a sharper 
ind not above lying or stealing when it’s 
o his advantage,” remarked the older man. 

“Do you know him personally?” 

“Know him? Say I taught him everything 
1e knows.” 


Aha! 


An Irishman was telling his friends of a 
aarrow escape in the war. The Irishman 
said: “The bullet went in me chist and came 
yut me back.” 

“But,” said the friend, “it would have gone 
through your heart and killed you.” 

“Me heart was in me mouth at the time,” 
said the Irishman.—Ahlbearfar. 


says the cus- 
ginny! 


“Beefsteak and onions,” 
tomer. “John Bull! Make him a 
shouts the waiter. 


Lodge Notices 


LODGE NOTICES PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED. 


Cariton—Lodge No. 39. 


one of our membership who may 
eBhance to run across Fletcher V. Carlton, 
Reg. No. 440962, I would appreciate to have 
them ask him to communicate with the un- 
Jersigned or with lLarry’s Restaurant at 
Antioch, Calif.. as this brother left there 
owing a bill of $27.50 for meal ticket. M. 
Gabbett, Sh de 


Jones—Lodge No. 249. 


A man who claims his name is T, M. Jones 
has visited several roundhouses and shown 
a pass with the C. & O. R. R. The pass was 
stolen from T. M. Jones, a Boilermaker, in 
Ashland, Ky., and with the aid of this pass 
he has gotten money from several of our 
‘members along the road. Also articles of 
clothing and jewelry including a Masonic 
ring and pin for which he gave worthless 
fees: He is wanted in several cities along 


| 
| 
| 


<< 
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the C. & O. R. R. There are many felony 
warrants pending against him. Any one 
coming across this man kindly notify F. D. 
Gowdy, C. S., Lodge 249, 888 26th St., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 


Huebner—His Wife. 


Any one: knowing the whereabouts of 
George P. Huebner, kindly notify his wife, 
Mrs. George P. Huebner, 3929 Huntington 
Ave., Covington, Ky. He has left her with 
two small children and has made no pro- 
vision for them. 


Stack—His Cousin. 


Any one knowing the present location of 
Gerald Stack, or having information of any 
kind please write E. G. Stack at 1205 E. 
5th St., Superior, Wis. This man is about 
58 years old and last heard of at Paseo, 
Wash., in 1921. He has been a Boilermaker 
for many years. 


Deafness 


' Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in all cases of deafness 
eaused by Catarrhal troubles, Relaxed 
; or Sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, 
: Roaring or Hissing Sounds, Perfo- 
Zoe rated, olly or Partially Destroyed 


Be? ZA Droms, Discharge from the Ears, etc. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
require no medicine but effectively replace what is 

1 
imple devices, which the wearer easily fits into the 
are aries Shey are invisible, Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Fr B Ic Write today for 168 page book 
| ‘De f oo een eG, ngs eas, 
earing of thousands 0 
on earness grateful Users has been re- 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
588 Todd Building LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ILES 
—when treated from the inside. No matter 
how stubborn your case, don’t give up hope. 
The new Page Internal Method is the cor- 
Thousands of 
FREE Test Proves It Thocsanss of 
tell what this Combination Treatment has accom- 
sneer Strikes directly at cause and ends it. Then 
E.R. PAGE C0.,214C Page Bldg., MARSHALL, MICH. 
Bibs dak eas ee) ee eee RL ee ee 
CARD CASE 2 SIZES, 10 or § 
ANN CARDS. Genuine $ 
La 


ing or defective in the natural ear drums. They 
on deafness giving full partic- 

stored by these “little wireless phones for the ears,” 

QUICKLY GO— 
rect way to rid yourself of Piles. 

iles disappear. Write today for Free Test Package. 

“GN, Pigskin with Masonic, Chapter, K. ., Shrine 

is aX 


G E. §., or DeMolay emblem stamped in gold. 
YOUR NAME 35 CENTS EXTRA 
REDDING & CO., Dept. 220, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


IULUEUUNHULLLUNLUULELGUUTSUA ALIAS 
Best Results. Booklet 


PATENTS 
Free. Highest References. 


Send Drawing or Model for Examination 
and Advice. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth Street Washington, D. C. 


LRAT LTT 


Promptness Assured. 
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The Arch helps keep flues tight and 


saves fuel every minute the engine runs 


Arch Brick Are 
A Special Problem 


Ordinary Firebrick Is Unsuited 
to Encounter the Conditions 


Found In the Firebox 
UTTING an ordinary fire brick in a loco- 


motive firebox is like sending an unarmed, 
untrained man into battle. 
For sixteen years the American Arch Com- 
pany has been preparing Arch brick to with- 
stand the peculiar conditions of locomotive 


service. ‘ 
Combustion experts have studied firebox 
conditions. Experienced Ceramists have 


studied brick manufacture. Together, they 
have gradually developed Arch brick that will 
meet every kind of special condition encoun- 
tered. 

American Arch Company service men are 
constantly checking performance and helping 
to secure better Arch service. 

Ordinary brick makers lack these facilities. 
The results show in a comparison of Arch 
brick cost per locomotive mile. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 
| New York © Chicago 


Security Sectional Arch 
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THE CANADIAN REBELLION OF 1837 
By J. A. P. Haydon 


Note: The story here told is based largely 
upon the facts recited by Charlies @. D. 
Roberts in “A History of Canada” and by 
Duncan McArthur in ‘“‘Canada and Its Prov- 
inces.” As the rebellion marked the begin- 
ning of the movement for responsible self- 
government it is perhaps fitting that some 
reference be made to it upon the occasion of 
the Diamond Jubilee of Confederation. 


Canada has traveled a long way in respon- 
sible self-government since the rebellion of 
18387. Today the Dominion enjoys almost 
equal status with the Motherland and is free 
to enact such laws as she deems advisable 
and desirable without the consent or advice 
of the Colonial Office in England. 


With the democratic government now ex- 
isting it is difficult to appreciate the condi- 
tion of affairs which contributed towards 
the rebellions in Lower and Upper Canada, 
now Quebec and Ontario. 


In the days of the rebellion all power was 
in the hands of the governor and an ap- 
pointed legislative council. The assembly 
was an elective chamber but was powerless 
against the veto of the non-elective council. 


In Lower Canada the membership of the 
council was almost exclusively English while 
the vast majority of the people were French 
as was evidenced in the personnel of the 
elective assembly. 


Conflicts arose between the two branches 
of the government upon the question of na- 
tionalism. French-Canadians were barred 
from the civil service and public office and 
generally the work of the elected represent- 
atives was nullified by the governor and his 
legislative council. 


After many unsuccessful attempts to rem- 
edy this condition the assembly drew up a 
list of grievances, which became known as 
the ‘“Ninety-Four Resolutions” and _ for- 
warded it to the Colonial Office in England. 

Coupled with this interesting document 
Was an implied threat of rebellion in case of 
refusal. The British government sent a mis- 
sion to Lower Canada to investigate but 


with instructions to refuse an elective legis- 
lative council or an executive responsible to 
the people—the chief demands of the as- 
sembly. 


WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE 


Hon. Louis J. Papineau, who for many 
years had been speaker of the assembly, be- 
came the popular leader of the nationalists 
in Lower Canada and passionately appealed 
to the people to resist with their lives en- 
croachments on their sacred rights. 


In November, 1837, several disturbances 
occurred in Montreal and Papineau retired 
to St. Hyacinthe fearing that his presence 
might occasion greater trouble. 

A few days later, on November 16, his ar- 
rest was ordered on a charge of high treason. 

This caused both the government and the 
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nationalists to organize, one for the defense 
of Papineau and the other to effect his 
capture. 


The “patriotes,” as the nationalists were 
called, assembled at St. Charles and St. 
Denis on the Richelieu River and repelled 
the first attack of the militiamen. During 
this engagement Papineau fled to the United 
States. 


The government forces, numbering 2,000 
officers and men, then made concerted at- 
tacks upon the rebels, forcing them to flee. 
Many got across the border into the United 
States. 


This ended the first and main rebellion in 
Lower Canada. 


In Upper Canada the struggle was of a 
different character but, in the main, against 
the tyranny of the legislative council. 


The government at that time was in con- 
trol of a so-called “Family Compact’’—the 
governor and his legislative council, who 
not only controlled the public offices but 
real estate and nearly all the business of the 
province. 

Through the patronage at its disposal it 
was able to maintain control and repel all 
reform movements. It kept the Press muz- 
zled, repelled petitions or statements of 
grievances, frowned down public political 
meetings and opposed the education of the 
working classes. In its opinion all of these 
things tended towards republicanism. 


William Lyon Mackenzie, the paternal 
grandfather of the present prime minister 
of Canada, became a leader in the Reform 
party. He edited a newspaper which violent- 
ly attacked the government. His articles so 
enraged the “Family Compact” that a num- 
ber of young tories destroyed his printing 
presses and threw the type into Lake On- 
tario. 

This won sympathy for Mackenzie and he 
‘soon afterwards was elected to the assembly 
as a member for York. 


The charges made in his newspaper were 
repeated in the assembly and after a bitter 
controversy Mackenzie was expelled. 

He was re-elected but once more the forces 
of the “Compact” put him out. Again and 
again he was expelled and again and again 
he was elected. 

Finally in the general election of 1836 he 
and other reformers were defeated, the gov- 
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ernor taking the stump on behalf of the 
“Compact.” 

All hope of reform through constitutional 
methods seemed ended and many declared 
for a resort to arms. This appeal secured 
considerable support and a provisional re- 
publican government was established with 
headquarters on Navy Island in the middle 
of Niagara River. 

The flag of the proposed republic carried 
two stars, one for Lower and one for Upper 
Canada, Papineau being in collusion with 
Mackenzie for the establishment of some new 
form of government. 


The most important engagement of the 
revolution occurred at Montgomery’s Tavern, 
a rendezvous of the rebels near Toronto. 
They were poorly armed and were no match 
for the Canadian militiamen who soon 
routed them and burned the tavern. 


An event during these disturbances caused 
considerable anxiety to London and Wash- 
ington and came near causing war between 
Britain and the United States. 


An American vessel named “Caroline” was 
being utilized by the rebels to carry provi- 
sions to Navy Island and the Canadian au- 
thorities undertook to destroy it. 


The feat was a thrilling one and many in- © 


teresting stories have been told of the ex- 
ploit. 


Nab, commander of the Canadian forces, sent 
out a number of volunteers with instructions 
to capture and destroy the “Caroline.” 
They crossed the Niagara River in row 
boats, cut the vessel from its moorings un- 
der the guns of Fort Schlosser on the United 
States side, bundled her crew ashore, set her 


On the night of December 27 Colonel Mac- 


on fire and sent her flaming over the Falls. — 


The British government apologized to the 
United States but MacNab was knighted for 
the feat. 

Mackenzie and many of his followers fled 
to the United States and the rebellion came 
to an end. 

“The rebellions of 1837,” says Duncan Me- 
Arthur in “Canada and Its Province,” “were 


the symptom of a very serious political and | 


constitutional disorder. Their significance 
must be sought in the conditions which pro- 
duced them.” And he adds that the struggle 
“marks the beginning of the movement to 


make Colonial independence the basis of im- 


%” 


perial unity. 


CONFEDERATION 


By J. A. P. Haydon i 


*Labor’s” 


(Note: For much of the information con 
tained in this article the writer is indebted 
to the Canada Year Book, 1913 and 1918 in 
which appears articles by Sir Joseph Pope 
and Arthur G. Doughty.) 

The story of Confederation, by which the 
various British colonies in North America 
were united into the Dominion of Canada, is 


Canadian Representative 


one of the most interesting dramas in the 
political history of the nation. 

Confederation, like all other political 
changes, was not born over night, but was 
the culmination of agitation spread over a 
large number of years. 

In the beginning, there was no need for 
confederation. The settlements were strung 
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along the rivers, principally the St. Law- 
rence, like beads on a thread, and the term 
“Canada” meant a part of what is now the 
Province of Quebec. After the American 
. Revolution, great numbers of persons re- 
maining loyal to the Crown migrated north- 
ward, and settled in ‘Upper Canada,” now 
Ontario, instead of in “Lower Canada,” or 


Quebec. The two regions were sometimes 
known as “Canada East” and “Canada 
West.”” From these humble beginnings, the 


term has grown until Canada now includes 
all. British North America, except New- 
foundland, and a part of Labrador, which 
goes with the great island. 


HON. SIR JOHN A. 


(Tap ea RY SD Mg Ol MACDONALD, 


PCG C8. 

In 1690, the suggestion was made that all 
Anglo-American colonies in North America 
form a federal league for defense against the 
Indian and the French; but this had nothing 
to do with Canada, then held by the French. 
In 1769, after Canada became British, a sim- 
ilar proposal was put forward by William 
Smith, a former justice of Canada. He sug- 
gested a central legislative body of two 
chambers, the upper consisting of persons 
‘nominated by the Crown, and the lower of 
delegates chosen by the provincial assem- 
blies. Nothing came of this, nor of the sim- 
ilar scheme offered by Justice Sewall 25 
years later. 


William Lyon Mackenzie, the paternal 
grandfather of the present premier of Can- 
ada, suggested’ confederation in 1825 but 
Lord Durham, then governor-general for the 
whole of British North America, deemed it 
impracticable at that time. Others con- 
tinued the agitation but the difficulty of 
communication between the various colonies, 
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- apart from all other considerations, was felt 


as an insuperable bar to any union other 
than that involved in their common allegi- 
ance to the British crown. 


Railways Make for Union. 


With the introduction of railways the idea 
appeared more feasible. It was taken up and 
strongly advocated by the British American 
League, a short-lived political organization 
of a Conservative character formed in Mon- 
treal in 1849, with branches in other cities. 


In 1851 the question was brought before 
the legislature, but a motion for an address 
to the Queen (Victoria) on the subject se- 
cured only seven votes. 


It was not until 1858 that the question 
may be said to have entered the domain of 
practical politics. In that year Alexander 
Galt, then member for Sherbrooke in the 
provincial assembly, advocated, both in and 
out of parliament, the confederation of all 
the British North American colonies, with 
such effect that the Cartier-Macdonald gov- 
ernment, formed a few months later, in 
which he was included, despatched a mission 
to England, to sound the Imperial authori- 
ties upon the subject. 


They were informed that only one colony 
besides Canada had expressed any opinion 
in regard thereto, and that until the other 
colonies had made known their sentiments, 
Her Majesty’s ministers would be acting pre- 
maturely in authorizing, without any pre- 
vious knowledge of their views, a meeting 
of delegates which might commit them to a 
preliminary step towards the settlement of 
a momentous question, to the principle of 
which the colonies had not signified their 
assent. 


On the return of the Canadian delegates, 
the governments of the Maritime provinces 
were put in possession of all the proceedings 
which had taken place; but a change of min- 
istry in England, occuring shortly after- 
wards, nothing more was heard on the sub- 
ject for some years. 


Goldwin Smith in one of his writings ob- 
serves that “the parent of Confederation was 
deadlock,” and an analysis of events pre- 
ceeding it reveals the meaning of his words. 


Owing largely to sectional antagonisms 
between Upper and Lower Canada (Ontario 
and Quebec) administration of the govern- 
ment became difficult and governments fell 
in quick succession, 


Two general elections in three years failed 
to break the deadlock and the impasse was 
only abridged when a number of the leaders 
of the political parties got together and de- 
cided to carry on with a coalition govern- 
ment “for the purpose of negotiating a con- 
ference of all the British North American 
colonies,” failing which they undertook “‘to 
promote the adoption of the federal principle 
for Canada alone pending the accomplish- 
ment of the larger union.” 

Coincident with the agitation in Upper 
and Lower Canada for confederation thought- 
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ful men in the Maritime provinces, which, 
with the exception of Newfoundland, had 
previously been under one government—Nova 
Scotia—were looking forward to a political 
union of all the British colonies on North 
America. ° 


Frequent political crises and constant 
changes of policy had caused these men by 
the sea to give up the hope of coming to 
an agreemnt with Canada and they resolved 
to confine their efforts to the bringing about 
of an alliance among themselves, and to that 
end the legislatures of the Maritime prov- 
inces authorized their respective government 
to hold a joint conference for the purpose of 
discussing the expedience of a union of the 
three provinces, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island, under one 
government and legislature. 


This happened most opportunely for the 
newly formed coalition. of Canada, mentioned 
above, which was just then casting about for 
the best means of opening negotiations with 
the other British colonies looking for union. 

Learning of the concerted action contem- 
plated by the governments of the lower proy- 
inces they asked and obtained permission to 
lay their views before the Maritime confer- 
ence which assembled at Charlottetown on 
September 1, 1864. 

The conference was held behind closed 
doors and no record of its proceedings has 
ever been discovered and it is assumed none 
exist. After a full and frank discussion of 
a federal and a legislative union the confer- 
ence adjourned to meet again at Quebec— 
then the seat of the Canadian government— 
on October 10 following. 

The Maritime party arrived at Quebec on 
October 9 and were given a rousing recep- 
tion. The conference opened the next morn- 
ing with the following in attendance: 

From Canada—Sir E. P. Tache, Hon. John 
A. Macdonald, Hon. G. E. Cartier, Hon. 
George Brown, Hon. Oliver Mowat, Hon. 
Alexander T. Galt, Hon. W. McDougall, Hon. 
T. D’Arcy McGee, Hon. Alex Campbell, Hon. 
J. C. Chapais, Hon. H. L. Langevin, Hon. J. 
Cockburn. 

From Nova Scotia—Hon. Chas. Tupper, 
Hon. Wm. A. Henry, Hon. Jonathan McCully, 
aNd Robt. B. Dickey, Mr. Adams G. Archi- 

ald. 

From New Brunswick—Hon. Samuel L. 
Tilley, Hon. W. H. Steeves, Hon. J. M. John- 
son, Hon. P. Mitchell, Hon. E. P. Chandler, 
Hon. John H. Gray, Hon. Chas. Fisher. 

From Newfoundland—Hon. F. B. TrwCar- 
ter, Hon. Ambrose Shea. 


From Prince Edward Island—Hon. J. H. 
Gray, Hon. BE. Palmer, Hon. W. H. Pope, 
HoneAé. #A! Macdonald, Hon. G. Coles, Hon. 
T. H. Haviland and Hon. E. Whelan. 


pir‘, P. Tache, the prime minister of 
Canada, was chosen chairman. As at the 
Charlottetown conference the sessions were 
Secret and lasted seventeen days. 


The Quebec Resolutions. 
It is said that the nature and composition 
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of the upper chamber of senate provoked 
considerable discussion and grave differ- 
ences of opinion arose as to whether it 
should be an elective or an appointive body. 
Macdonald, ‘the ruling genius” of the con- 
ference, insisted upon an appointive chamber 
and his views finally prevailed. 


(It is of interest to note that labor in 
Canada since the inception of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada in 1883: has in- 
sisted upon the abolition of the senate, but 
in recent years this policy has been modi- 
fied. Labor now seeks to have it made an 
elective body with its power considerably 
curtailed. ) 


Seventy-two resolutions were finally 
adopted which were approved by the parlia- 
ment of Canada on March 11, 1865. 


This in itself did not bring about confed- 
eration. It had to be approved by the Im- 
perial parliament and for that purpose the 
Canadian government delegated a mission 
to England. 


While unity existed in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec on the question of con- 
federation, the only difference being on the 
question of a legislative or federal union, 
the provinces down by the Atlantic were 
greatly divided upon it. 


. The Quebec resolutions became so unpopu- 
lar in New Brunswick that the people elected 
a government opposed to them. It lasted a 
short time only and finally the party com- 
mitted to them was again in office. 


In Nova Scotia opposition was also pro- 
nounced and it was not until 1866 that 
Tupper was able to have the resolutions ap- 
proved by the legislature. 


By the Quebec resolutions the provinces 
were to give up their right to levy customs 
duties and in return were to receive a sub- 
sidy from the federal government. 


(In this connection it may be of interest 
to record that this very question has been 
agitating the minds of the people of the 
Maritimes for some years and the unrest 
became so pronounced that in 1926 the fed- 
eral government appointed a royal commis- 
sion to inquire into the whole matter. Its 
findings were briefly to the effect that the 
subsidy should be increased.) 

When the Canadian delegation finally ar- 
rived in England they found representatives 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick anxious- 
ly awaiting them. 

On December 4, 1866, they met a sub-com- 
mittee of the British cabinet, headed by Lord 
Carnarvon, secretary of state for the colonies. — 

Hon. John A. Macdonald was elected chair- 
man, and in keeping with the preceding 
conferences the sessions were held in secret 
and no record of the proceedings kept. 

The Quebec resolutions were taken up 
seriatim and from these Was drafted the 
British North America Act, which became, 
and is today, Canada’s constitution. 

Space will not permit the publication of 
the document here but it should be pointed 
out that it differs in one chief particular 
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from the constitution of the United States 
of America, namely, the Dominion parlia- 
ment has authority on all matters not spe- 
cifically conferred upon the_ provinces 
(states) whereas, Congress has only legisla- 
tive authority over those matters specifically 
conferred upon it by the states (provinces). 


The bill as agreed upon at the London con- 
ference passed the British parliament with 
little opposition. 


On May 22, 1867, a royal proclamation was 
issued formally uniting the provinces of 
Canada (Ontario and Quebec), Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick into one dominion un- 
der the name of Canada. Mr. John A. Mac- 
donald was entrusted with the task of form- 
ing a government and on July 1, 1867, the 
Dominion of Canada started upon its way, 
full of hope and confidence that it would 
play an important part in the future prog- 
ress of civilization. 


Of the confederation leaders the Ontario 
high school “History of Canada” says: 


“In these deliberations, though the British 
government took the keenest interest, and 
gave every help, the most prominent figure 
was John A. Macdonald. 


“ ‘Macdonald was the ruling genius and 
spokesman,’ wrote the head of the colonial 
office, ‘and I was greatly struck by his 
power of management and adroitness. He 
had to argue the question with the home 
government on a point which the slightest 
divergence from the narrow lines already 
agreed upon in Canada was watched for— 
here by the French and there by the English 
—as eager dogs watch a rat hole; a snap on 
one side might have provoked a snap on 
the other, and put an end to the concord. 
He stated and argued the case with cool, 
ready fluency, while at the same time you 
saw that every word was measured and that 
whole he was making for a point ahead, he 


ANTI-UNION POLICY 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The eviction of Rev. 
William G. Nowell, Methodist clergyman, 
from a house owned by the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company because he refused to defend a 
union-smashing policy, again calls attention 
to this contract-breaking corporation. 


“The company’s anti-union policy has 
caused a loss of millions of dollars,” said 
John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, in an address to miners in this 
field. “In the first three months of this 
year the company’s loss was greater than 
in the same three months of 1926 or 1925. 
The company lost $806,000 during the last 
three months. . Their labor turnover for the 
month of March was approximately 260 per 
cent. This is the largest labor turnover that 
has been recorded in the_ history of the 
United States or any other country in the 
- world. 


“The company employs approximately 


was never for a moment unconscious of any 
of the rocks amongst which he had to steer.’ ” 

Another historian makes this observation: 

“John A. Macdonald was a commanding 
figure in the conference, with his insight 
into character and his knowledge of British 
institutions. By his side were George Brown 
of the Toronto Globe, ‘a dyed-in-the-wool’ 
Liberal, who forgot party in his desire for 
a union; T. Alexander Galt, master of fi- 
nance; Thomas D’Arcy McGee, poet, his- 
torian, orator; William McDougall, distin- 
guished son of a Loyalist; Oliver Mowatt, a 
legal giant, who afterwards became prime 
minister of Ontario; Charles Tupper, master 
debater; his political opponent Samuel Leon- 
ard Tilley, a power in the Maritime prov- 
inces; Adams G. Archibald, great parlia- 
mentarian. 


“To mark the important event Macdonald 
was made a K. C. B., and shortly afterwards 
a baronetcy was conferred upon Mr. G. E. 
Cartier and knighthoods on Messrs. A. T. 
Galt and H. L. Langevin.” 


The above is the story of confederation, 
briefly told. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that in sixty years no important amend- 
ments have been made to the British North 
America Act which brought it into being. 

Labor has often sought changes to cen- 
tralize authority on social and labor legis- 
lation but legislators, especially in Ontario 
and Quebec, strenuously oppose such action 
largely upon the ground that it might mili- 
tate against the rights guaranteed minorities 
in the pact. 

For that reason, more than all others, the 
British North America Act stands today as 
it was enacted sixty years ago. 


(Note: During a discussion in the House 
of Commons in March last announcement 
was made that a Dominion provincial Con- 
ference will be held shortly to discuss 
changes in the North America Act.) 


CAUSES HUGE LOSS 


350 coal and iron police. The maintenance 
charge for this force during March ex- 
ceeded $75,000. Charges for transportation 
of strikebreakers during the same month 
was in excess of $80,000. 

“The cost of production, including trans- 
portation, employment of coal and iron 
police and the maintenance of the Pinker- 
ton and other detective agencies is in excess 
of $4 a ton. 

“These figures show that the company 
is suffering more severe losses at the pres- 
ent time than they have at any period in 


their strikebreaking experience.” 


“Mrs. Brown, ma says will you lend her a 
dozen eggs for a hen to sit on?” 

“IT didn’t know you had a hen.” 

“No, we haven’t. But we’re borrowing 
one to sit on your eggs, and then, ma says, 
we'll have poultry of our own.” 
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CANADA’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 


On July 1 Canada will celebrate her Diamond Jubilee of Confederation, and we 
take pleasure in making our June issue a Canadian number. Canada’s material progress 
in the sixty years since the Dominion was formed has been great, and it is partly told 
in the articles presented in this issue. 


While at this time of writing the program has not been definitely formulated, it is 
probable that historical pageants will be staged showing the progress of the Canadian 
people since Confederation in 1867. The ringing of the carillon of fifty-seven bells, 
which is being installed in the Victory Tower on Parliament Hill, will be broadcasted. 
This is expected to surpass any previous attempts at broadcasting. The Canadian 
National radio department, the Bell Telephone Company and other electrical concerns 
are working out the details in an effort to have the ringing of the carillon heard in all 
parts of the American continent and throughout the British Empire. The carillon is the 
largest in the world and is being installed to commemorate the sacrifices made by the 
Canadian people during the World War. 


Practically every municipality in Canada will observe the Diamond Jubilee in some 
way. As Dominion Day falls on a Friday, parliament has declared July 2 as a public 
holiday for this year. All Canadian school children will be encouraged to take part in 
the celebration and every child will receive a bronze medal. 


The American labor movement is a North American labor movement, a continental 
affair, which recognizes no boundaries above the Rio Grande. The same unions, the 
same rules and problems, are found on both sides of the line, and leaders and rank and 
file pass back and forth across that imaginary frontier, feeling perfectly at home in 
either’ place. Workers in the United States can well afford to pay their Canadian 
brothers the compliment of joining in their jubilee celebration. But aside from the 
labor movement, the people of the United States have an enormous interest in Canada. 
The two nations maintain a common boundary for 4,000 miles, without a fort or a 
soldier. No guns are pointed across the frontier, and no war vessels patrol the inland 
seas. It is the world’s greatest example of what can be accomplished by the will 
to peace. - 


The differences between the two great North American nations are as valuable as 
their likenesses. Both are laboratories of free government; and each is working out a 
different set of experiments. Canada has the cabinet system of government, in which 
the executive is a committee of the legislature; the United States keep executive and 
legislative powers separate. In the United States all powers not delegated to the central 
government are reserved to the states or to the people; in Canada, all powers not 
expressly reserved to the separate provinces are delegated to the central government. 
Criminal administration is a local affair south of the line, and a national affair north 
of it. Only good can come of having such diverse experiments conducted by two peopies, 
both of whom love liberty. 


Nor are the experiments only in the field of government. They deal with eco- 
nomics, too, Ontario’s “Hydro” is an example of the public ownership and management 
of a public utility which may yet be the means of saving more money to consumers. 
south of the line than to those north of it. Certainly, it is the greatest object lesson 
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on the continent on how to stop the extortions of a monopoly. In the government 
owned railroad and its great wheat pools Canada is bravely adventuring along lines 
of the utmost interest to all mankind. 


There is little doubt that Canada will grow even faster in the future than she has 
in the past. Few people on either side of the line realize it, but Canada is larger 
than the United States, outside of Alaska. Canada has just taken stock of its national 
wealth and has found much satisfaction in figures that reveal it to be one of the 
richest divisions of the British Empire. The total value of all property in the Dominion 
is given as $22,000,000,000, which is $4,000,000,000 more than the national wealth of 
India and Ceylon, as estimated in 1917, nearly four times that of Australia, and seven 
times that of South Africa in the same year. Canada has made good. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT ON LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN 
CANADA 


We are in receipt of a copy of the sixteenth annual report on labor organization 
in Canada, compiled and issued by the Department of Labor. It is a large comprehensive 
report on the past and present status of iabor organizations in the Dominion. 

In accordance to this report the total membership of all unions at the end of 1926 
was 274,604, an increase of 3,540 and the total number of local branches of all kinds 
was 2,515 an increase of 21. They were located as follows: Ontario, 992; Quebec, 
459; Saskatchewan, 174; Manitoba, 160; Nova Scotia, 131; New Brunswick, 108; Prince 
Edward Island, 11. 

Expenditure for Benefits by Trade Unions. 


For the year of 1926 seven of the non-international organizations spent $32,972.35, 
an increase of $8,788.35 as compared with 1925. Of the ninety-one international organi- 
zations operating in Canada sixty reported disbursement for benefits. The combined 
expenditure being $22,565,857, an increase of $5,168,586 as compared with the previous 
year. The disbursements for each class of benefits were as follows: 


Deathibenefitsid. ch Skits, bose om De eae teak $12,684,239 
Unemployed and traveling benefits...............eeeeeeees 340,421 
Strike’ benefits HH tienrsauen. GU. Sak PAT ees oS te 2,218,622 
Sick 'andi‘accident: *benefitsi dis... ...ULk YU. fate. See 2 3,828,357 
Old age pensions and other benefits............ 02.2 eee eee 3,494,218 


Benefits Paid by Local Branches. 


In addition to the amounts expended for benefits by the central organizations a 
statement is also included in the report showing the amounts disbursed in benefits by 
local branch unions to their own members. The total of these payments were $316,922, 
an increase of $33,780 over the year 1925. The disbursements for 1926 for each class 
of benefits being: 


Death’ Deneqiwe Fea sees nis we 3. 4. beck cle ni abeee hed aengee ee $ 105,211 
Unemployed DGNerits seis s.+:0 «0's «mals is gis ate oe ee eee Re ‘oho ile 11,513 
Strike) ibenefftes .odeh ag ttow).. at cals SL ae ee 35,590 
Sick benefits >. eis), NO al toda. CIS Nee, Sie Pee 126,162 
Other? benefitsas, WRG IT te. pala ted eed ii. oe eee 38,516 


Other Interesting Feathres of the Report. 


In addition to the statistics published, the report gives considerable intaeeaton in 
regards to the various labor organizations with which the Canadian organized workers 
are either directly or indirectly affiliated, and also gives much general information as 
to their more important activities. Chapters are devoted to injunctions in industrial 
disputes, labor banks and labor in politics. As a directory of labor unions the volume 
is very complete containing as it does lists of central organizations delegate bodies 
and local branch unions, together with the names and addresses of the chief executive 
officers for the year 1927. There is also place given in the report to organizations 
eomposed of school teachers, government employes, commercial travelers and other 
wage earners which are not identified with the organized labor movement. They are 
considered to be of sufficient importance to warrant reference being made to them. 
The associations included in this group number eighty with a combined membership 
of 95,697. The report as a whole does not give the enemies of the standard international 
trade unions any encouragement, and the indications point to even a greater progress 
by the internationals during 1927. 


—s 


PAYING THE COST 


The Navy Department has been compelled recently to ask for bids from ship- 
building companies for the completion of a contract let sometime ago to the William 
Cramp & Son’s Ship and Engine Building Company of Philadelphia. This company, 
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one of the oldest shipbuilding concerns in the United States has found it impossible, 
because of financial and other difficulties, to complete the contract awarded them by 
the government for the building of the new cruiser Salt Lake City, and the engines 
for the cruiser Pensacola. 


The American Brown-Boveri Company formerly the New York Ship Building Com- 
pany of Camden, N. J., was the successful bidder for the unfinished contract and was 
awarded the work by the Navy Department. 


It is generally understood that the Cramp Company loses somewhere between 
six and eight hundred thousand dollars because of their failure to carry out their 
contract with the government and it is quite evident that this company has passed 
out of the picture as a shipbuilding concern. 


There have been many reasons given by the officials of this company and friendly 
newspapers for the predicament they are in, but the only real reason and the true 
cause for this failure can be traced back to the strike of the metal trades organization 
against this firm in 1921. In spite of all the government aid they received at that 
time in their efforts to crush labor, they never recovered from the effects of that fight 
and their inglorious finish should at least serve as a warning to other hard-boiled 
relentless enemies of labor. 


WORKERS’ HEALTH BUREAU CALLS NATIONAL LABOR HEALTH 
CONFERENCE 


The Trade Union Council of the Workers’ Health Bureau has issued a call to a 
National Labor Health Conference to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 18th and 19th 
at the Hotel Winton. Every labor union is urged to send delegates to the conference 
to share in the task of drafting a program for safeguarding the health and lives 
of workers. 

The Workers’ Health Bureau states that “in every one of the 300 working days 
in the year seventy-seven are killed on the industrial battlefield, and over 8,000 need- 
lessly injured in performing their job.” This record of slaughter has been declared 
unncessary by no less a person than the U. S. Secretary of Labor who reported last 
July that 85 per cent of the 35,000 deaths and the 2,500,000 accidents which occur in 
industry each year are preventable. 

The entombing of seventy-seven coal miners in West Virginia recently makes a 
ghastly addition to the record of miners killed during the past ten years, when every 
other country has cut down the death rate in the mines through the introduction of com- 
pulsory safety measures such as rock dusting and safe explosives. Recently an explo- 
sion in an automobile body plant in Detroit resulted in the death of a number 
of workers. 

The increase in fatal accidents on buildings under construction places this in- 
dustry second to mining in the number of workers killed. This is caused by the lack 
of any regulation for building trades workers in many states and even where regula- 
tions exist they are in most instances woefully inadequate. 

Equally alarming is the record of industrial tuberculosis and premature death 
resulting from working continuously in shops laden with harmful dust, and thousands 
‘of workers in more than 137 trades die in the prime of life by lead poisoning which 
still ranks as the outstanding industrial disease. ‘ 

The National Labor Health Conference will propose measures for the immediate 
control of industrial hazards and will organize to take practical steps to put these 
safeguards into operation. The forces of labor must be united for a concerted attack 
on the causes of industrial accidents and occupational diseases and a relentless cam- 
paign waged for the removal of these dangers. Every worker has a stake in gaining 
this protection. 


PATENT GRANTED TO THREE OF OUR MEMBERS 


Three members of Lodge No. 93, Joliet, Ill., recently were granted a patent for a 
reflector to eliminate dimmers now used in automobile headlights by the U. S. patent 
office at Washington. They are Brothers William Callaghan, John Dunterman and 
Valentine Cummings. Brother Cummings is general chairman of our organization on 
the KE. J. & E. R. R. and all are hard and active workers for our international 
brotherhood. 

The inventors claim that the reflector when used with bright headlights permits 
a glare which is no harder on the eyes than that of a candle. This would mean a 
great saving of lives and others from being injured severely, for over one-half of the 
automobile accidents are due to bright lights. During the year 1926 more than twenty- 
five million motor vehicles were registered in the United States, and if this reflector 
will do what the inventors claim it will undoubtedly meet with great success. 
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VICIOUS ATTACKS ON TRADE UNIONISM 


rE 

Never has there been such a drastic law aimed at British trade unionism as 
the one recently submitted to the lower house of the British parliament. Its provi- — 
sions are a challenge and a grave admonition to the vigilance of the workers of © 
all lands. 


The bill declares strikes, which are intended to bring about pressure upon the 
government or to intimidate the public, as well as strikes which have no bearing on 
an existing conflict in a certain industry are declared illegal. Another clause of the 
bill restricts picketing by forbidding strikers to attend near anyone’si house or place ~ 
of work, if attended in number or manner calculated to intimidate a person therein. 
Picketing the home of a scab becomes a criminal offense. “4 


An attack is made on the political activities of the trade unions by a clause which 
declares that no member shall be required to contribute to the political fund of the 
union unless he delivers a written notice of willingness to contribute. All political 
funds must be kept separate from the general funds. Government employes under the 
bill are not permitted to belong to any union which is affiliated with the rest of the 
labor movement, and it would thus force out of the Trades Union Congress and Labor 
party hundreds of thousands of such organized workers. 


The British Labor party is strong and influential. The bill will be fought line by 
line and clause by clause; there is no room for compromise. It will be the greatest 
campaign that British Labor has ever undertaken. Such a revulsion is expected in the 
country at large, if the bill is passed, that it might well sweep Labor into office at the 
next elections, During the past year it has won practically every contest for seats in 
the House of Commons. Under these circumstances it could fairly be assumed that 
the Conservatives, now in control of the government, would consider it politically 
unwise to propose drastic anti-union legislation that is opposed by every fair-minded 
British citizen. But the Tories have done this and trade unionism is resisting the 
hardest blow aimed at it in one hundred years. 


In Great Britain they propose to deprive Labor of its rights by the enactment of 
legislation. In the United States they do it by the injunction process. Both attacks, 
however, are impelled by the same motive. 


Notwithstanding the fact that this bill has recently been submitted to the lower 
house of the British parliament, the people of Great Britain will have an opportunity 
to vote to keep the representatives of the party at home who vote for such an unjust 
law. In this country the Federal Judges are not the chosen representatives of the 
people, they secure their positions by appointments for life, and some of their decisions 
have been contrary to the fundamental principles upon which the Government of the 
United States rests. However, the American Labor movement is ever alert and it will 
eventually find a way to eliminate these unlawful intrusions. 


DEATH OF BROTHER JOHN DOHNEY 


After an illness of long duration Brother John Dohney, former International Vice- 
President and at the time of his death business agent of Lodge No. 1, passed away in 
a hospital in Chicago on April 25. Brother Dohney was one of our most faithful mem- . 
bers. He was active, energetic, loyal, a man of ability, strength and courage. Although 
he is gone, his work and achievement for our Brotherhood will stand as a monument 
to keep fresh his memory in the minds of our members. 

We at headquarters join his legion of friends in extending sincere sympathy to his 
bereaved wife and family. May he rest in peace. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE 


The Moorehead Machinery & Boiler Shop, Iowa Boiler Works, Des Moines, Iowa. (Un- 


Minneapolis, Minn. (Unfair.) fair.) 

W. K. Henderson Machine Foundry & Boiler John Thomas Boiler Shop, Washington, D. 
Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) ©. | (Untatr,) 

Wilson Bros, Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) Warren City Tank & Boiler Works, East 


; 2 dl f4 Weg : 4 Boston, Mass. (Unfair.) 
Mcllvain & Spiegel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un-  gtacey Brothers Gas Construction, Buffalo, 
fair.) N. Y. (Unfair.) 
McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, The Industrial Iron Works, Jersey City, 
Md. (Unfair.) N. 
Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. William Dillon Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


(Unfair.) Canal Steel Works, Inc., 2126 Poland St., 
American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- New Orleans, La. (Unfair. ) 

dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) C. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, Inc., 
W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. C. ee. Jefferson, HY. (Unfair.) 
Higgins Boiler Shop, Washington, D. Frolich Iron Works, 605 Alva St., New Or- 

(Unfair. ) leans, La. (Unfair.) 

RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT 
Long Island Railroad. Pennsylvania. 


see 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF ASSISTANT INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 
WM. ATKINSON 


In submitting my report for the readers 
of our Journal, I am pleased to say in the 
past four or five months we have been mak- 
ing considerable progress in organizing the 
-men of our craft. In addition to receiving 
applications from new members, we are re- 
ceiving applications from former members, 
who realize the mistake they have made by 
permitting themselves to go delinquent. A 
great deal of our present success is due to 
the splendid support and co-operation our 
officers and representatives are receiving 
from the rank and file. Now is the oppor- 
- tune time to increase our membership and 
perfect an organization whereby we will be 
in a position to secure more money and bet- 
ter working conditions. 


I am confident if every member will con- 
tinue to give us their support we will be 
able to report a large increase in member- 
ship in the next five or six months. 
sure every member realizes the necessity of 
maintaining as nearly.as possible a hundred 
percent organization. The records show in 
any industry where our members are em- 
ployed and maintain a hundred per cent or- 
ganization, they are receiving more money 
and working under better conditions than 
the members are who are working in shops 
that are partly organized. Therefore, I am 
going to recommend that the presidents of 
our local lodges appoint organizing commit- 
tees for such shops in an endeavor to or- 
.ganize every man eligible to membership in 
our organization. There is no question if 
the members at large will do their part as 
loyal trade unionists and give us their ac- 
tive co-operation we will be able to show 
wonderful progress before the close of the 
present year. 


In the past few years the organized em- 
ployers have spent millions of dollars in an 
effort to destroy the bonafide labor organi- 
zations, but I am glad to say the lesson they 
have been taught will not be forgotten for 


I am, 


some time to come. The employers now 
realize it is an utter impossibility to destroy 
the bonafide labor organizations in this 
country. They also realize if it is a good 
thing for the employers to organize that the 
employes have the same right without any 
interference or coercion on the part of the 
employers. The beautiful picture which was 
painted at the time the employers were or- 
ganizing company unions on the railroads 
in this country is being wrecked very fast 
at the present time. The shop crafts that 
are being forced to hold membership in the 
so-called company unions realize fully that 
it is an utter impossibility for them to ever 
secure the working conditions and the rates 
of pay they are entitled to so long as they 
hold membership in a company organization 
that is controlled by the employers. 


The records further show that the mechan- 
ics, apprentices and helpers working on the 
railroads in this country are at the present 
time receiving less pay than common labor- 
ers in practically all of the larger cities in 
the United States, and the only way this 
condition can be changed is by immediately 
making application for membership in the 
organization having jurisdiction over the 
class of work they are performing. There is 
no question in my mind but within the next 
year a great many of the shopmen in this 
country who are holding membership in 
company organizations will be active mem- 
bers of their respective organizations, and 
it is our hope that our active members 
will make a special effort to get in touch 
with the men working on the railroads 
eligible to membership in our International, 
and endeavor to get them to make applica- 
tion to become active members. 


Trusting we will continue to have the 
loyal support and active co-operation of our 
entire membership, I am yours fraternally, 
Wm. Atkinson, Assistant International 
President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CHAS. F. SCOTT 


On following page you will find a report showing the number of claims and the 
amount paid to the members themselves or the beneficiaries of our deceased members 
from April 19 to May 21, inclusive, also the total amount of insurance and the number 
of claims of all kind paid since the adoption of the insurance feature. 


We wish to state, at this time, that a mistake was made in transcribing the Summary 


for May Journal. 


The beneficiary of deceased Brother Edward Testin of Lodge No. 93 was 


credited with receiving $2,000.00 when the Summary should have shown $1,000.00. Brother 
Testin died a natural death, as the Summary shows, and Mrs. Testin’s voucher was for 
$1,000.00—not $2,000.00—as shown in the amount column. Correction is being made in this 


issue. 
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Brother 
J. C. Foster 
R. McKeown 
Alex. S. Hudson 
Pat Higgins 
E. G. Lowderback 
Clark McLean 


Marion Bletner 
Alex Glenn 
Charles Crawford 
Lawrence Darner 
Joseph Krejce 
Robert Foster 

J. J. Eversole 
John O’Donnell 
Kate Wegmann 
George Cisler 
Elmer Koppes 
Patrick Shanahan 
Jan Cisela 

Carl H. Johnson 


CLAIMS PAID FROM APRIL 14 TO MAY 20, 1927 


Cause 
General Perices 
Loss Sight Left Eye 
Paralysis One Side of Body 
General Artercosclerous 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Appendix & Inflam. of Colon 


Chronic Appendicitis 
Fractured Skull 

Loss Right Eye 

Lobar Pneumonia 
Organic Heart Disease 
Disease of Kidneys 
Partial Paralysis of Left Leg 
Organic Heart Disease 
Bronchial Pneumonia 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Bronchial Pneumonia 
Myocarditis 

ae of Eye 
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Total . 


’ Total Benefits paid to date, May 20, 1927............ 


LOOLS Meine 6S 
Accidental Death Claims, 26............ 
Partial. Disability = Claims? oc Dis cieis vtyaiehassve 
DA ANAS Oh oes 


Natural Death Claims, 


Total Disability Claims, 


Natural Deaths under Voluntary Plan.... 


In submitting this report we wish to take 
up a few matters that some of the local 
officers and the membership don’t seem to 
be clear on and we are in hopes that a little 
explaining, in reference to these matters, 
may eliminate some of the friction caused 
by the delay in handling them. We refer 
to the changing of classifications and the 
reinstating of men in classifications other 
than that which they held at the time they 
went delinquent. Almost every day this 
office receives a request from some local for 
the change in classification of one of their 
members. This office has no authority to 
make any changes, but we have always com- 
plied with the request of the secretary by 
taking the matter up with the International 
President’s office and securing permission, 
where it was possible, to make these 
changes. There has been a number of cases 
where we were not in possession of the 
necessary information in order to have the 
International Presdient’s office sanction the 
change and we were compelled to write two 
or three different letters in order to get the 
information. This caused some delay, yet we 
thought it was necessary to handle these 
things as they were being handled, in order 
to comply with the law and to keep the rec- 
ord of the membership at headquarters with 
any degree of accuracy. As the International 
President’s office is the only one that can 
grant permission to make any changes in a 
member’s classification time could be saved 


eeeceeceecec ee ee eweee eee se eee eee e eve 


and unnecessary friction avoided by the 
local secretaries taking this matter up with 
that office direct when changes of this kind 
are being requested, and when permission 


Beneficiary Relative Lodge Date Amount 
Himself 419 Apr. 14 1,000.00 © 
Himself 126 Apr. 21 500.00 
Himself 226 Apr. 21 1,000.00 
Mrs. Pat Higgins Wife 22 Apr. 21 1,000.00 
Ray Lowderback Brother 179 Apr. 21 1,000.00 
Gilbert McLean and Son and 
Rachael Tuttle Daughter 568 Apr. 28 1,000.00 
Mary Bletner Wife 549 Apr. 28 1,000.00 
Esther Glenn Sister 1 Apr. 28 2,000.00 
Himself > 707 May 6 500.00 
Edna B. Darner Wife 3038 May 6 1,000.00 
Mrs. Joseph Krejce Wife 227 May 6 1,000.00 
Himself 413 May 6 1,000.00 
Himself 103 May 13 1,000.00 
Mrs. John O’Donnell Wife 2 May 13 1,000.00 
John W. Wegmann Husband 23 May 13 1,000.00 
Mary Cisler Wife 589 May 13 1,000.00 
Bertha Koppes Wife 15 May 13 1,000.00 — 
Mrs. Mary Shanahan Mother 21 May 20 1,000.00 — 
Frank Krzyzabowski Nephew 750 May 20 1,000.00 
Himself—Disability 143 May 20 500.00 

<i frippe yes) oy’ sd sts eit ot aust « © aie hete ste en $ 19,500.00 

Sanat ais 272,500.00 

Pe ee ia ee ay MAME et os es boyc oty Sons $292,000.00 

JO HS SHAT. Ie $199,000.00 

s ise ia Bio 01 Can Sia > GP RMe Pais ahs a.eeoe 52,000.00 

aloud lenin ® ia lsgeAeeaebah ete rentns en ceeeens 19,000.00 

« apsmtegts nus mist Gueieiie ticle a euene tone 15,000.00 

$285,000.00 

Svexeilas peiciogs Tere to lings ekspiteusunwate le 7,000.00 

$292,000.00 


is granted them to make the change it 


would be done direct and a record of the 
changes would be on file in both offices. 

Another matter that does not seem to be 
thoroughly understood and is causing more 
or less friction is the reinstating of men in 
classifications other than that they held at 
the time of their suspension in the organiza- 
tion. In accordance with the law of this 
organization and for the purpose of keeping 
a member’s record accurately a man must 


be reinstated in the classification he held at 


the time he went delinquent. If the records, 
in this office, show that he last paid dues 
as a Helper he must be reinstated as a 
Helper even though in the meantime he 
may have been working as a Mechanic and 
receiving mechanic pay. After he has been 
reinstated his classification can be changed 
by permission of the International Presi- 
dent’s office. This is the law on both these 
matters. While this office didn’t make the 
law, it must see that it is enforced. If the 
local officers and the membership will kindly 
remember these things and co-operate with 
us by following the advice given a lot of 
valuable time would be saved and some un- 
necessary letter writing avoided. Frater- 
nally yours, Chas. F. Scott, International 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF VICE PRESIDENT R. C. McCUTCHAN 
For the Period from April 15th to May 15th, 1927. 


Winnipeg, Man., May 15, 1927. 
All of my time since making my last re- 
port has been spent here in Winnipeg, where 


we had 15 applications at the meeting of 
Local No. 126, on the 6th inst., and we have 
several on hand for their next meeting. 


tei T° 


The editor of the Journal has announced 
‘that he intended making the June Journal 
a Canadian issue, so I have prepared a num- 
‘ber of articles having to do with the labor 


‘ 


unions in Canada, and which I expect will 
appear elsewhere in this Journal, and which 
TI trust will be of interest and assistance to 
our Canadian members. 
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Since the low point that was reached in 
our membership after the adoption of the 
insurance program in 1925, we have regained 
approximately 400 members in the Dominion 
of Canada, and from personal observations 
and reports received, this increase will con- 
tinue, just as fast as our members render 
the active support which they should. Yours 
fraternally, R. C. McCutchan. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN 
Period April 16th to May 15th, 1927, Inclusive. 


Chicago, Ill., May 15, 1927. 
The month ended May 15th has been de- 
voted to my home city and two events have 
transpired which brought sorrow to our 
midst. 


After a lingering illness Mrs. Sarah Gra- 
ham, my wife’s aged mother, passed away 
at Mercy Hospital, Gary, Ind. Interment 
was made on April 18. At this time the 
family expresses through the columns of 
the Journal our sincere appreciation for the 
many kind wishes from our friends, the 
Executive Council and resident officers who 
remembered us during our recent bereave- 
ment. 

Last Rites. 


For Brother John Dohney, business .mana- 
ger for Subordinate Lodge No. 1 of Chicago, 
Ill., were held on April 29th. Brother Doh- 
ney after a brave fight passed away on 
April 25th. During the interval preceding 
burial a host of friends from all walks in 
life paid their last respects. Floral tributes 
from many friends covered the walls and 
rooms of his late residence. Members from 
the various Chicago lodges were present. 
Lodge 27, St. Louis, and Lodge 363, Hast 
St. Louis, were also represented. The Build- 
ing Trades of Chicago where he was widely 
known and respected, were also well repre- 
sented. In connection with this article, 
there appears in this issue of the Journal a 
fitting tribute to his memory. 


George Nolan. 


Subordinate Lodge No. 1 on Wednesday, 
May 11th, 1927, in regular meeting as- 
sembled, approximately two hundred mem- 
bers attending, and in compliance with the 
expressed wish of Brother John Dohney, 
unanimously elected Brother George Nolan 
to fill the unexpired term of Brother Doh- 
ney. Brother Nolan has the kindest wishes 
of the membership and the future promises 
much for him. The position of business 
manager in Lodge 1 is no small task by any 
means and Brothers Martin Daley and 
George Nolan who now represent Lodge 1, 
deserve the united and complete support of 
the entire membership. 


Organization. 

Attended regular meetings of Lodge 434 
on April 25th and May 9th, Lodge 1 on May 
11th and Lodge 227 on May 138th. Employ- 
ment in the Chicago district being quiet at 


this writing. Some missionary work among 
delinquents which we have under way prom- 
ises good results and will be covered by re- 
port at a later date. 


Insurance. 


May Journal conveying to the membership 
statistics compiled by Brother Charles F. 
Scott, I1.8.T. remind us that many of the 
old time members have answered the last 
Roll Call. We have the insurance 19% con- 
secutive months as this report is submitted, 
and it is interesting to note that 187 natural 
death claims have been paid the benefic- 
aries. 26 accidental deaths occurred during 
the period mentioned. In all 213 and the 20 
months period is not yet expired. Our mem- 
bers and their loved ones over all received 
$273,500.00 from. September 25th, 1925 to 
April 19th, 1927. What could be more grati- 
fying to a labor organization? 


Construction News. 


Slaton, Texas. Santa Fe Ry. will build 
addition to Engine House. Six stalls, 124 
feet in length, including engine pits, pro- 
vided. with air, water, steam and boiler 
washing lines. Santa Fe will also erect a 
frame engine house at Isom, Texas, 96x208 
feet with concrete engine pits. ' 


Grand Trunk Western Ry. will build at 
Pontiac, Mich., a 20-stall engine house, a 
coaling station, a water station and facilities © 
for light running repairs. These improve- 
ments are made in connection with new 
freight terminal at Pontiac. Transfer en- 
gines will move all freight into Detroit. 


New Haven, Conn. The New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Ry. has awarded con- 
tract to Henry R. Kent & Co., Rutherford, 
N. J., for the construction of a central boiler 
plant at New Haven, Conn., to cost approxi- 
mately $500,000. 


Potsdam, N. Y. 1,750 tons of steel plates 
have been ordered for a Penstock for the 
St. Lawrence Valley Power Co. Contract 
to Riter-Conley Co. 

Cleveland, Okla. 400 tons plates for steel 
storage tanks for the Johnson Oil Refining 
Co. The Kansas City Structural Steel Co., 
has the contract. 

Pan-American Petroleum Co., has placed 
the contract for the erection of 24 10,000- 
barrel storage tanks with the Western Pipe 
and Steel and the Llewellyn Iron Works. 
Also 12 80,000-barrel storage tanks to West- 


ern Pipe and Steel, and 12 80,000-barrel stor- 
age tanks to the Llewellyn Iron Works. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 620 tons plates for 2 
$0,000-barrel storage tanks for Geo. F. Getty. 
Bids received. 

Oakland, Cal. 375 tons plates for 3 55,000, 
2 25,000, 2 138,500-barrel storage tanks for 
California Petroleum Co. Bids received. 

U. S. Government. Six Cruisers awarded. 
6 Light Cruisers requiring about 7,000 tons 
of steel each, have been placed by the Navy 
Department. Bids opened April 5th, ap- 
proximated $10,000,000 per cruiser. The 
awards are—2 to the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Co., Newport News, 
Va., and 1 each, to the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., Fore River, Mass., American 
Brown-Boveri Electric Corp., Camden, N. J. 
and Puget Sound, Wash., and Mare Island, 
Cal., Navy Yards. 

Silvis, Ill. Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry., La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill., will 
soon award contract for a one-story locomo- 
tive repair shop at Silvis, Ill. 

Seminole, Okla. The Pure Oil Co. has 
under construction 19 55,000-barrel storage 
tanks. Judd Weber, Pure Oil Building, 
Tulsa, Okla., is superintendent of construc- 
tion. 

Carnegie, Pa. The Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Ry., Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has awarded a contract for the construction 
of a one-story shop here. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A $35,000 power plant 
addition will be made by the Kiel Furni- 
ture Co., at its main plant at 32nd St. and 
Center St. It will be equipped with engine 
a 150 h. p. boiler feed water heater, coal 
and ash-handling equipment 

Great Falls, Man., Canada. The third unit 
of 28,000 horse-power plant that was install- 
ed here last year by the Manitoba “Power 
Co., Winnipeg, Man., has been found insuffi- 
cient and the Company has now decided to 
add a fourth unit. Construction will be 
started this year to bring the total capacity 
of plant up to 112,000 horse-power. 

Cramp’s Shipyard. The William Cramp 
& Sons Ship and Engine Building Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., which has conducted a ship- 
yard for 97 years, will quit shipbuilding 
within the near future, it has been announc- 
ed by J. Harry Mull, President. Curtailment 
of Naval construction by the United States 
Government and the depressed condition of 
merchant shipbuilding, are given as the rea- 
sons for the change of policy. Secretary of 
the Navy Wilbur has permitted the transfer 
of a contract for the building of the Scout 
Cruiser Salt Lake City to the American 
Brown-Boveri Electric Corporation, Camden, 
N. J., which has the shipyard formerly 
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operated by the New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation. Three other vessels of the mer- 
chant type now under construction at the 
Cramp’s shipyard will be completed. With 
the abandonment of shipbuilding, the com- 
pany will continue its activities in its other 
lines which were segregated last year in a 
holding concern known as the Cramp-Morris 
Industrials, Inc. These subsidiary com- 
panies include the De La Vergne Machine 
Co., L. P. Morris Corporation, Pelton Water 
Wheel Co., Federal Steel Foundry Co., 
Cramp’s Brass and Iron Foundry and Cramp 
HMngine Mfg. Co. Their operations cover the 
manufacture of Diesel engines, castings, hy- 
draulic and other machinery. 

Redwood City, Cal. 350 tons structural 
shapes for Cement Plant for the Pacifie 
Portland Cement Co. Contract to Pacific 
Rolling Mill Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Stockton, Cal. Gasholder. 750 tons for 
the Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corporation. 

St. Louis, Mo. The Union Electric Light 
and Power Co., has plans for the construc- 
tion of an addition to its steam operated 
electric generating plant, to cost $2,000,000 
with equipment. ' . 

Crookston, Minn. The Interstate Power 
Co., has plans for extensions and improve- 
ments in its local steam-operated electric 
power plant, including the installation of 
coal handling machinery, 400 h. p. high 
pressure boiler unit, modernizing of stoker 
equipment, etc., reported to cost more than 
$90,000. 

Mobridge, S. D. The Northern States 
Power Co., 15 South Fifth St., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has completed plans for the construc- 
tion of a new steam-operated electric gen- 
erating plant at Mobridge, S. D., to cost in 
excess of $90,000 with equipment. Ralph D. 
Thomas, 1200 Second Ave., South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is engineer. 

Laramie, Wyo. The Monolith Portland 
Cement Co., 215 West Seventh St., Los 
Angeles, Cal., has acquired property at Lara- 
mie, Wyo., as a site for a new cement mill, 
reported to cost more than $600,000 with 
machinery. It will include a power house 
and machine shop. 

The foregoing items of construction news 
are authentic and should afford interesting 
reading to the Journal reading membership. 
Your attention is directed to the 6 Cruisers 
for the Government. It will be noted that 
Bremerton and Mare Island Navy Yards are 
to build two of the six, the remainder going 
to merchant yards for construction. 

Respectfully and fraternally submitted, 
J. P. Ryan, International Vice-President, 
7533 Vernon Ave., Chicago, Il. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD 


Period of April 15th to May 15th, 


At the conclusion of my last report I 
was at International Lodge Headquarters 
looking after the business of our organiza- 
tion during the absence of President Frank- 


1927, 


lin and Assistant President Atkinson, who 
were away from headquarters on business 
for the Brotherhood. 

Leaving Kansas City on the 19th, I went 


inclusive. 


yreinstatements have been received. 
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direct to Ft. Worth, Texas, and got in touch 
with Brother Parmley, Sec. L. 96 upon my 
arrival there and arranged to visit one of 
the contract shops with Brother Parmley. 
Our visit resulted in several reinstatements 
and information received from Local 96 
since leaving there indicates that other 
While 
in Fort Worth I attended the regular meet- 
ing of Lodge 96 and met several of the old 


- time loyal members of our organization and 


found the Local conducted in a good manner 
by a set of good local officers. From Ft. 
Worth I went to Teague, Texas, and met 
several former members employed by the 
T. & B. V. Railroad, and secured the rein- 
statement of one man and three others 
promised to come in at a later date. From 
Teague I went to Galveston and am pleased 
to report that with the assistance and co- 


operation of several men there have been 


successful in reorganizing Lodge 132 that 
went out of business a few years ago with 
15 members, most all of whom never be- 
longed to the organization before. I have 
sent to Brother Scott for charter and sup- 
plies and have elected officers of local. 
I feel confident that with the interest now 
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Washington, D. C., May 14th, 1927. 

Since my last report I have spent much 
time with Lodge 26, in an effort to line up 
a gas holder job in Savannah, being erected 
by the Stacey Manufacturing Company. 
Everything was done that could possibly be 
done to get this work for our members, but 
it seems there was not pressure enough lo- 
cally, that is, we were unable to get results 
from the local authority and officials other 
than the lodge officers. The Stacey Manu- 
facturing Company imported the labor. I 
should say here, tho, that the officers of 
Lodge No. 26 and the officers of the Savan- 
nah Trades Assembly rendered every pos- 
sible assistance. I thank them all. 

In cooperation with Secretary Douberly, 
an effort was made to reach some of the 
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being displayed by the men in Galveston 
they will secure reinstatement and _ initia- 
tion fees of a number of other men and with- 
in a short time will have a good local. 

Any members of our organization coming 
to Galveston should have a clearance card 
and if they go to work should arrange to 
deposit same with the secretary of Lodge 
132, thereby assisting in the building up of 
the organization. 

It is my intention to visit Beaumont, and 
Port Arthur in the next thirty days, and if 
possible will try and increase the member- 
ship of our organization at both places. 
There are a number of men along the Gulf 
Coast that are eligible to membership in 
our organization that should be lined up, 
and with the assistance and co-operation 
of our local members I am satisfied that 
some of these men at least will join up 
if our insurance features are explained to 
them, 


I trust that I will be able to report a 
further increase in our membership for this 
section in our next month’s Journal. Will 
close with best wishes and kindest regards, 
I remain, fraternally yours, C. A. McDonald, 
International Vice-President. 


VICE-PRESIDENT J. N. DAVIS 


company union men in the city, but without 
results. I also visited all the contract shops 
in the interest of the Brotherhood. There 
is very little work in this section. 

Have devoted considerable time _ to 
straighten out some work here in Wash- 
ington, and the hope is that our efforts 
will be rewarded. Also handled several 
grievances with the Navy Department. Bids 
were asked for this week on the boilers for 
the Nevada and the Oklahoma, my under- 
standing was that only the Norfolk Yard 
would be asked to bid on these, with the 
rest of the bidding being done outside. 

With best wishes and regards, I am, 

Yours fraternally, 
J. N. DAVIS, 
International Vice-President. 


VICE-PRESIDENT W. J. COYLE 


Period of April 1st to April 30th, Inclusive. 


During the month of April, my entire time 
has been spent’ in the Montreal district 


where continued progress is being made in 


increasing our membership. 
While it is a well known fact that the 


dual organizations operating in the Domin- 


ion are very inconsistent whenever the oc- 
casion demands, wage earners of Canada, 
during the past few weeks, were treated to 
a spectacle which is the height of inconsist- 
ency to say the least. 

I refer to the cross-country run of Mr. 
C. T. Cramp, industrial union advocate of 
England, who made his tour under the aus- 
pices of the C. B. of R. E. If there is any- 
one thing in particular that the non-inter- 


national Unions gnash their teeth over it is 
whenever any of our officials from the 
United States cross the border and visit 
Canada, and yet they bring a man from the 
other side of the Atlantic to tell Canadians 
the sort of organization they should _ be- 
long to. 

It is beyond the pale of understanding 
why a man of Mr. Cramp’s standing would 
lend his efforts to a group of secessionists, 
but facts must be faced and it has been 
done. 

I wonder who they will bring over the 
next time. Why not Mussolini? 

That the working class of Montreal were 
not interested in what Mr. Cramp had to 
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say was evidenced by the small attendance 
at his meeting. Another very noticeable 
feature of Mr. Cramp’s tour, according to 
press reports, was the fact that he did not 
telh us the sort of organization we should 
belong to until two days before sailing for 
home, then he ran true to form and said we 
should have a Canadian Union. Why did he 
wait until the last minute to make this mo- 
mentous declaration? 


During the past few years, certain indi- 
viduals have been broadcasting to all and 
sundry, that International Unions were 
steadily losing ground in Canada. The same 
individuals and the few that they lead 
astray will find very little consolation in 
the report of Labour Organization in Can- 
ada, issued by the Dominion Government 
which shows that International Unions in 
Canada gained 26 branches and 6,694 mem- 
bers during 1926. These figures speak for 
themselves and no comment on my part is 
necessary. 


There can be no logical argument ad- 
vanced why we should have a national 
movement in Canada. On the contrary, 
many arguments can be advanced why we 
should shun such a purely national move- 
ment. Chief among these is the fact that 
we have already established the principle 
of recognition and collective bargaining. A 
few years ago we were successful in secur- 
ing a flat rate for all mechanics. Previous 
to this, we had two and sometimes three 
different rates for mechanics, as well as 
two rates for helpers. In our own trade, 
without a doubt, the companies would wel- 
come an opportunity to get back to the 
above conditions. 


Let us suppose that sufficient members 
of any craft succeeded and made an attempt 
to get an agreement, one of the first things 
they would have to contend with would be 
the re-classification of their men. If this 
does not mean going back I want to know 


hen adll 
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what does, and the quickest way to get 
there is to join a dual organization. For 
anyone to think he can transfer his allegi- 
ance to another organization and still retain 
the conditions that were secured through 
the international movement is the. height 
of folly. Many instances on this continent 
can be cited where this has been tried and 
ended in disaster. 


We are all boilermakers regardless of 
which side of the boundary line we happen 
to be on and our interests are identical. 
What helps one helps the other, therefore 
it is obvious that we should bend every ef- 
fort to build up our organization. 


The charge that we are dominated by a 
foreign country is at once false and mis- 
leading and is used by individuals to fur- 
ther their own selfish interests. Certainly 
they are not interested in the welfare of the 
rank and file, else they would not be seek- 
ing to divide their ranks, hiding their real 
purpose behind a smoke screen of so-called 
patriotism. 


If they are sincere in doing something 
for the working man, why don’t they make 
an attempt to organize the unorganized? 
They claim the reason we have not been 
successful in this respect is because we have 
the wrong kind of organization. No doubt 
they believe their organization superior to 
all other. The door is wide open, why not 
go to it, instead of attempting to disrupt a 
movement that has gotten results and will 
continue to make further progress in spite 
of their efforts. 

The measure of success we attain in the 
future is entirely dependent on the amount 
of activity shown by each individual mem- 
ber. 

Trusting the above report will be of some 
interest to our members, I am, 


Fraternally yours, 
W. J. COYLE. 


4 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT M. F. GLENN 
Period April 15th to May 15th, 1927. 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 15th, 1927. 
My time has been divided between New 
York City, Meadville, Pa., Marion, Ohio, and 
Cleveland, Ohio. In New York City in com- 
pany with the general chairman of the Erie 
R. R. on matters pertaining to the Mead- 


ville and Marion shops, where the contract 
system will be abolished on June lst. The 
Meadville and Marion roundhouses will come 
under the Hrie agreement as applied to 
other shops on the Erie System. I spent 
some time in Meadville, Pa., and Marion, 
Ohio. In Meadville, Pa., meeting with good 
success, the local at the present time has 
close to 100 members. In Marion, Ohio, I 
was successful in getting Local 336 reorgan- 
ized and hope in the near future to report 


a 100 per cent organization at that point on 
the Hrie R. R. 


In Cleveland, Ohio, work has been very 
slack among all classes of labor. The rail- 
roads are reducing hours and also reducing 
forces, but we expect a big building boom in 
Cleveland now that the building trades have 
entered into agreements with the master 
builders, and big jobs which have been held 
up pending negotiations will now go for- 
ward. The building trades expect to be stead- 
ily employed for the next couple of years. 
I am in hopes the improved conditions in the 
building industry will improve the condi- 
tions of our members in Cleveland. An ef- 
fort will be made to organize a metal trades 
in Cleveland and a meeting has been called 
for Sunday, May 22nd. The Cleveland Fed 
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eration of Labor and the Building Trades 
Council is behind the movement, and it is 
the intention to put on a campaign to or- 
ganize the metal trades, which are badly 
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in need of organization in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fraternally yours, 
M. F. GLENN, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. NORTON 
Period April 16, 1927, to May 15, 1927, Inclusive. 


Clifton, Ariz., May 15, 1927. 

Arriving at Jerome on April 4th, where 
in conjunction with International Repre- 
sentatives of the International Association 
of Machinists and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, arrangements 
had been made for a joint organizing cam- 
paign which was to be conducted among the 
unorganized metal tradesmen employed in 
the copper industry in the states of Arizona 
-and New Mexico. I was much disappointed 
to learn that these representatives would be 
unable to participate in this campaign as 
pre-arranged on account of other important 
duties to which they had been assigned by 
their respective internationals—and which 
would require their attention for the next 
several months, consequently the joint or- 
ganizing campaign did not materialize. 

Remaining in that district until April 
26th, my activities were confined to the 
unorganized members of our craft employed 
at Jerome, Clarksdale and Clemenceau—and 
with the assistance of the officers and ac- 
tive members of Lodge No. 406, we were 
successful in reorganizing a number of de- 
linqguents. This membership drive will be 
continued by Lodge No. 406 until the ex- 
piration of their special dispensation which 
terminates on July 10th, and I feel confi- 
dent that their efforts will bring about the 
desired results. 


Leaving Jerome on April 26th, the next 
two weeks were spent in the Globe-Miami 
district, where assistance was given the of- 
ficers and members of Lodge No. 187 in con- 
nection with a membership campaign. Hay- 
den, Ray and Superior were also visited— 
and while our accomplishment was not 
great, several reinstatements were secured 
and several others definitely agreed to pay 
up their reinstatement fee within the next 
two months. Arriving here on May 12th, I 
am at present engaged with an organizing 
campaign among our craftsmen employed at 
the mines, mill and smelter at Clifton and 
Morenci. 

The copper industry as a whole has been 
rather dull for some time past, due to the 
limited demands from European markets 
and the low price offered for the raw mate- 
rial. As a result of the present market con- 
dition, the copper companies operating in 
Arizona have further curtailed production— 
and the activities of their mechanical forces 
are largely confined to maintenance and re- 
pairs with very little new construction work 
being done at present. 

Trusting this brief report will be of inter- 
est to the readers of our official Journal, 
I am with very best wishes 

. Yours fraternally, 
H. J. NORTON, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT M. A. MAHER 


Since my last report I have visited Dan- 
ville, Ill., and attended regular meeting 
Lodge No. 22. I also visited Mt. Carmel, 
Ill., and attended two mass meetings at that 
point on the Big Four R. R. and while we 
did not get immediate results I feel that the 
meetings we are holding in Mt. Carmel will 
have good results later. 

In connection with my other work on the 
Big Four R. R. I have been making an audit 
of the books of Brother Al Ginsberg, former 
Financial Secretary of Lodge No. 51, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., from November 1st, 1925, to 
March 10th, 1927, and find Brother Ginsberg 
short in his accounts for that period the sum 
of $619.63, and he has agreed to a settlement 
satisfactory to the members of Lodge No. 51, 
in paying back the amount of his shortage. 

For some time past I have been trying to 
arrange a meeting of District No. 21 of the 
Big Four R. R. as there has not been a 
meeting of this district since October, 1924, 
and as there has been considerable dissen- 
sion in this district for the past few years 
it was necessary that a district meeting be 
called, however as I did not get the co- 


operation I should have received from the 
officers of District No. 21 I was forced to 
visit all points in the district and request 


‘that the lodges in the district insist on a 


district convention being called for Thurs- 
day, May 12th, to be held in Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

I visited Cincinnati, Ohio, Riverside and 
Sharonville shops and met committee from 
both shops. Anderson, Ind., Lodge 324, 
Terre Haute, Ind., Lodge No. 246, Lyons, III., 
Lodge No. 508, Urbana, Ill., Lodge No. 150, 
Mattoon, Ill., Lodge No. 224, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, Lodge No. 2438, Van Wert, Ohio, Lodge 
No. 409, Cleveland, Ohio, Lodge 744, and 
Columbus, Ohio, where I met Secretary 
Brother EK. C. Withrow, and all the above 
points except two were strongly in favor of 
district meeting being called as per my re- 
quest, and meeting will be held in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., May 12th. Trusting that this 
report will meet with your approval and 
with best wishes to all, I remain, 

Fraternally, 
M. A. MAHER, 
International Vice-President. 
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REPORT OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE THOS. NOLAN 


The following report is for our official 
Journal on matters in general and also on 
one of the most vital questions in connection 
with our unorganized craftsmen employed at 
the boilermaking and shipbuilding industry, 
namely, organization and direct co-operation 
that as a general proposition sweeps away 
all obstacles to success when recognition 
and a square deal are the issues between the 
employer and employee. 


And why and for what reason our unor- 
ganized craftsmen can’t realize that such 
legitimate action is nothing short of an 
absolute necessity is away and beyond the 
imigination of any who gives the ques- 
tion of organization that careful considera- 
tion it deserves, from the viewpoint of rec- 
ognition and protection to their trade and 
calling. That alone should urge the unor- 
ganized to get right and stay right, and 
further, it should be sufficient to realize 
that where no organization exists mutual 
co-operation is impossible, for each will then 
be a law unto himself, causing disappoint- 
ment and generally defeat of individual ef- 
fort, when organization and joint co-opera- 
tion would have a more favorable result. 


When we look around we can’t fail to 
notice that all classes of business are or- 
ganized as never before in history. It’s 
sure food for serious thought and reflection 
on the part of our unorganized craftsmen 
who need organization to a far greater ex- 
tent than any other class, either business 
or professional, and all for the want of 
thought, not realizing that without organiza- 
tion we are absolutely helpless in that in- 
dustrial struggle which labor is up against 
in trying to maintain the decent standard 
of living that every worker is entitled to, 
not to speak of other conditions due to or- 
ganized labor. This should be sufficient to 
uphold the ideals and objects of the labor 
movement whose trades union principles are 
fair and whose policy is correct and cannot 
be questioned by any one with any degree 
of success. However, all must agree that the 
success of the labor movement depends al- 
together on the absolute co-operation given 
its International Officers through the activ- 
ity of the members thereof, just like social 
or business activities which never fail to 
function properly when their social or busi- 
ness interests are attacked. 


If labor was organized as it should be, 
the present situation would be entirely dif- 
ferent. Instead of the so-called open shop, 
as well as the so-called American Plan rump 
meetings and other similar devices to ham- 
per and deceive labor, they would not be 
even tolerated or considered by those who 
fully understand its real purpose, for organ- 
ized labor is the cornerstone of success that 
makes possible the real development of the 
industrial resources of the nation. Without 
labor there would be no development or in- 
dustrial prosperity. Therefore organized 


labor is the prime creative force and guiding 
spirit of all progress and the milestones 
that mark the advance of civilization, for 
organized labor is not of today or of yester- 
day or tomorrow. Governments may come 
and go and rise and fall, but organized labor 
goes on and on in its legitimate struggle for 
human rights. Years will roll on and pass 
away but organized labor under present 
economic conditions is here to stay until 
time is no more. -It’s the natural law that 
governs our industrial activity in our effort 
for humane conditions and wage. It’s op- 
posed to what is wrong and in favor of what 
is right; nor does it object to honestly ac- 
quired wealth, and stands at all times for 
all and special privileges to none, for that’s 
the principle that underlies the American 
labor movement and we will continue to 
advocate that principle while those who op- 
pose it will be gone and forgotten into ob- 
livion. Cities or towns may be destroyed 
and every avenue of trade and industry 
closed, and organized labor will rebuild and 
reopen, greater and grander than ever. 


Nevertheless, when we look at the won- | 
derful development accomplished by organ- 
ized labor in the last thirty years, and, 
when we realize the unjust laws that were 
enacted against organized labor during that 
period, as well as the cruel and inhuman 
persecution when the soil of many states 
of our Union was made wet with the blood 
of labor’s martyrs, to satisfy the thirst of 
soulless greed, we know the commandment, 
“thou shalt not kill,” on many ‘occasions 
was entirely ignored by industrial avarice 
and by a government of and for the people 
which has become a government of trusts 
and corporations, and citizenship without 
property has very little protection, and all 
for the lack of co-operation. determined and 
united, at the ballot box through the only 
remedy to secure justice—organization. 


Labor’s history tells us what happened to 
organized Jabor at Pittsburgh, Homestead, 
Lattimer, Chicago. Cour d’Alene and Crip- 
ple Creek, Colorado. It tells us beyond a 
question of doubt of what hapnened when 
soldiers poured their missiles of death into © 
the ranks of organized labor, backed and 
supported later by unlawful intimidation by 
the machinery of organized capital used for 
the purpose of crushing organized labor. 
Yet regardless of unlawful intimidation, 
court injunctions, open shop, American plan, 
so-called, and other catch as catch can de- 
vices too numerous to mention, to enslave 
American labor, organized labor is on the 
job to function when needed for labor’s bill 
of rights when all our oppressors have an- 
swered the call of nature’s ending and de- 
parted to the great beyond known as ob- 
livion from whence none ever returns, for 
no wrong is ever righted by intimidation, 
the bullet or the sword. No nation or at- 
mosphere that breeds the germs of intimida- 
tion and hate, one against another, can be 
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permitted or even tolerated under a con- 
stitutional form of government, for any na- 
tion is only strong whose citizens are fully 
protected and bask in the sunshine of po- 
litical and industrial liberty. Otherwise the 
workers may well ponder and ask them- 
selves the question, where is the old ship 
drifting to? and apply the remedy within 
the grasp of all—organization and co-opera- 
tion. 

-In conclusion let me say that any fair- 
minded, unorganized craftsman, who has 
given this question any consideration what- 
ever, must answer in the affirmative. Never- 
theless there are very many, even in this 
enlightened age, who don’t seem to give the 
question that serious thought so necessary 
to determine the proper remedy in a fair 
and businesslike impartial manner. And 
now when passing through a long business 


depression of several years we are entering” 


(let us hope) upon an era of better times, 
for if no one would: pen his views on the 
question of organization and mutual co- 
operation because some other writer was 
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more able to handle the subject than he or 
they, there would be very little written, for 
an interchange of views is sometimes like 
diamonds in the rough, but when the artisan 
polishes it the real value and beauty of it 
shows up. So it is with labor, when organ- 
ized it becomes a legitimate power in the 
industrial field of endeavor. : 

Therefore, where organization does not 
exist, individual efforts have most always 
proven a rank failure. One man can easily 
be taken care of, but where hundreds of 
men are involved, then the situation changes 
to fair consideration when loyal to one an- 
other, which is the essential of success in 
the labor movement, and, when loyalty ex- 
ists, every link in the chain of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood, or the entire labor 
movement, is in perfect order, therefore, the 
movement will then be a unit in strength, 
a legitimate organization in action and con- 
stitutional methods. And when in that posi- 
tion there is no force which can crush the 
labor movement. Fraternally yours, Thos. 
Nolan, Special Representative. 


TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS 


Brazil 


Japanese Colonization in Amazonas.—Ac- 
cording to press reports from Manaos, a 
contract has been signed between the Ama- 
zonas Government and Japanese delegates 
to colonize Japanese immigrants on a tract 
of land in Amazonas amounting to a million 
hectares in the region of Madeira, Negro, 
and Amazon rivers. 


_ Immigration.—Immigration statistics have 
been prepared at Rio de Janeiro, which 
show that during the year 1926, 120,630 im- 
migrants entered Brazil. As to country of 
origin Portugal supplied the largest num- 
ber of immigrants, 36,000, followed by Ru- 
mania, 17,500; Japan, 15,500; Italy, 11,000; 
and Spain, 9,000. 


Canada. 


BPmigration and Immigration.—It is re- 
‘ported that there is a noticeable decrease in 
the number of native Canadians emigrating 
to the United States from the Sherbrooke 
‘district. The decrease is believed to be 
chiefly due to the increasing opportunities 
for local employment. In this connection, 
the Department of Colonization and Develop- 
‘ment of the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
arranged to supply Sherbrooke farmers with 
immigrant farm helpers and domestics. 


a French-Canadian Repatriation—French- 
Canadians numbering 83,292 are reported to 
have returned to Canada from the United 
States during the period from July, 1925, to 
(April, 1926; and 50,898 returned during ‘the 
Period from April, 1926, to January, 1927. 

7 


Costa Rica 
Labor Emigration.—There has been some 
Movement of laborers from Port Limon to 
| the East Coast of Nicaragua, which the 


Costa Rican authorities, feeling that there 
is no surplus of labor in their own country, 
have endeavored to reduce. 


Denmark 


Reduced Unemployment.—Due to _ in- 
creased activities in the building trades, 
there is being noted a marked reduction in 
the number of unemployed in Denmark. The 
figure at the beginning of last month was 
80,822, as compared with 92,570 at the be- 
ginning of March. 


Germany 


Metal Workers’ Wage _ Increase.—Early 
last month a delegation from the Wurtem- 
berg Association of Metal-Working Indus- 
trialists and from the German National 
Metal Workers’ Union met in conference, 
under the supervision of the Court of Ad- 
justment, and came to an agreement for an 
increase of wages. Approximately 28,000 
employees will be affected by the agree- 
ment. 

Mexico 


Emigration.—Emigration from the Guad- 
alajara district to the United States during 
the past quarter is reported as having been 
heavy, 1,288 nonquota visas having been 
issued to Mexican emigrants for entrance 
to the United States during the quarter, as 
compared with 667 during the preceding 
quarter. 

Nova Scotia 


Pay Roll Increase.—According to a state- 
ment recently made by the secretary of the 
Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion, during the past year there has been a 
10 per cent increase in the aggregate of the 
pay rolls of all classes of industry that 
come under the Workmen’s pada gk aaa teh 


. Board of the province, 
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Born 1872-THE PASSING OF JOHN DOHNEY— Died 1927 


On Monday, April 25th, 1927, after a 
splendid fight for life, there passed away 
in Chicago, Ill., one of the most active 
members of the International Brother- 


hood. When this article reaches the 
membership through the medium of the 
June Journal, hundreds of the member- 
ship who personally knew Brother John 
Dohney will realize that the Brotherhood 
has lost a staunch member, and those 
who really knew him, a loyal friend. 


It was my privilege to be associated 
with him for the past twenty-two years. 
It was my privilege to be a protege of 
the late Brother John Dohney. There- 
fore, it is now my privilege to pay this 


tribute to him, now that he has 
passed on. ; 

Prior to the consolidation of the 
Boilermakers’ and the Helpers’ Sub- 


ordinate Lodges in the very early 1900’s, 
Brother John Dohney was elected busi- 
ness representative of Subordinate Lodge 
No. 10 D., as the Helpers’ Lodges 
were then designated. He has held that 
position on down through the interven- 
ing years and up to the date of his death 
continuously. When the consolidation 
took place as required by the 1912 Little 
Rock Convention, Lodges 1 and 10 H. D. 
were combined and Brother Dohney con- 
tinued in the capacity of business repre- 
sentative along with the late Brother 
Frank Condon. Upon the death of 
Brother Frank Condon several years 
past, Brother Martin Daley succeeded 
him and he and Brother Dohney have 
represented Lodge No. 1 since that time. 


At the Special Convention at Kansas 
City in March, 1906, Brother John Dohney 
was chosen International Vice-President, 
Helpers’ Division, Western District, 
which office he held continuously for 
four years, succeeding himself in 1908 
at the St. Paul Convention. In 1910, at 


the St. Louis Convention, he was again 
nominated, but declined in behalf of the 
writer, who succeeded him at that time. 


Brother Dohney attended International 
Conventions in 1906, 1908, 1910, 1912, 
1917, 1920 and 1925. It goes without say- 
ing that his activity at conventions of 
the Brotherhood was always in the in- 
terest of the Brotherhood and tendered 
without fear or favor. 


He was chosen as delegate to the var- 
ious conventions of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, the Metal and Building 
Trades Department meetings on many 
occasions. In 1914 he was the personal 
representative of the International Presi- 
dent, by appointment, when our Interna- 


tional was admitted to the National 
Building Trades Department. In 1917 
he again served by appointment. At the 


1920 convention, Brother Dohney was 
duly elected delegate to the A. F. of L. 
which conventions he attended in 1920, 
1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. At the 1925 
convention he was again elected a dele- 
gate but did not attend owing to illness, 
and his last service in this respect was 
in 1926 at the A. F. of L. Convention at 
Detroit. On designated occasions he was 
the personal representative of Interna- 
tional President Brother J. A. Franklin. 


The last rites for Brother John Dohney 
on April 26th to 29th were impressive. 
Several cars filled with floral tributes 
testified to his associations and friend- 
ships in his home city. Numerous repre- 
sentatives from the Chicago building 
trades, metal trades, and miscellaneous 
trades, manufacturers, our subordinate 
lodges in Chicago, railway department, 
were in attendance. Lodge 27, St. Louis, 
was represented by Brother Hugene 
La Blane, and Lodge 363, Hast St. Louis, 
by Brother William Walters. The Inter- 
national being represented by the writer. 
As a mark of respect, a large number 
of members and building trades repre- 
sentatives marched in silence from his 
late residence to St. Leo’s Catholic 
Church, where Solemn Requiem High 
Mass was celebrated. The bearers were 
composed of members of the Bricklayers’ 
and Boilermarkers’ Unions and interment 
was made at Holy Sepulchre Cemetery. 


Brother Dohney is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Julia Dohney, and one son, 
Edward Dohney, who is a member of 
the Electrical Workers’ Union; two 
brothers, Edward and Lawrence Dohney, 
and two sisters, Miss Margaret Dohney 
and Mrs. Catherine Parker. 


Subordinate Lodge No. 1 mourns the 
loss of a valuable officer and a tried and 
true member, his host of friends and 
associates, a trusted pal and of those 
of us who really. knew John Dohney, a 
friend who recognized no limit when his 
friendship and help was ever required. 
While his recent illness caused him un- 
told suffering, he was game to the end. 
On his death bed, the old spirit was 
there—never complaining about himself 
—always worried and interested in 
someone else. Underneath a gruff ex- 
terior dwelt.the real John Dohney, and 
therein lay his friendship for the other 
fellow. 


Respectfully and Fraternally Submitted, 


Jos. P. Ryan, 
International Vice-President. 
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Correspondence 


Toledo, Ohio. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It is with pleasure that I can inform you 
of some of the conditions that have come 
to pass at this point in the past week. 
Through the untiring efforts of International 
Organizer Brother Joyce, the members of 
Local 85 have been successful in securing 
the work of installing a battery of five 
boilers at the Toledo Blast Furnace, consist- 


ing of two 1,500 and three 2,000 horse-power. 


boilers, together with the erection of stacks 
and breaching, also the construction of the 
connection pipes to the blast furnaces. It 
has been agreed that none but union men 
will be employed on the job. 


Rate of -wages as agreed upon will be 
$11 for mechanics and $10 for helpers for 
eight hour day, double time for all over- 
time. Foreman to be paid 25c more per hour 
than mechanics. 


The agreement was entered into by Mr. 
S. C. Willis, superintendent for the Dwight 
F. Robison Construction Company of New 
York, and Brother Joyce for the Boiler- 
makers. 

The members of this local consider this 
agreement as a wonderful step forward, as 
for the past several years all construction 
work of any consequence in this locality 
was done on the open shop basis. Yours 
fraternally, C. R. Dolt, Sec., Local 85. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The annual reception and supper of Local 
No. 24 and the Ladies’ Auxiliary was held 
Tuesday night, May 10, at Tangerine Gar- 
dens, Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. More than 
five hundred members and friends attended 
this wonderful affair, which was a huge suc- 
cess through the hard working efforts of our 
Chairman Brother Frederick Brash, Brothers 
Thomas Gilmartin and James Hunt, and the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary Chairman, Mrs. Jennie Gil- 
martin assisted by Mrs. Mary Kennedy, Mrs. 
Mary Beyers, Mrs. Marie Plent and Mrs. 
Louise Hamilton. 


Among some of whose talent made this 
affair the biggest and best ever were Mc- 
Leand and McDermott, who sang their latest 
‘song hits and their famous “Old Tomato” 
song. Harry Nelson clever tenor singer, 
Miss Fitzgibbons and her famous song ‘‘What 
a Wonderful Pal You Are To Me,” dedicated 
to the Boilermakers’ Union, Local No. 24. 
Miss O’Connell, the girl with the double 
voice, Miss Mary White, the musical comedy 
star who performed with her wonderful 
dancing, 

This affair was one of the liveliest held 
at the Tangerine Gardens, and judging from. 
the way members of Local 24 and the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary jazzed things up it is the begin- 


ning of a series of good live affairs. Our 
next affair will be a bus ride and supper 
later on. Yours fraternally, George A. Fitz- 
gerald, S., L. 24. 


ee 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Members of Lodge 154, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
please be advised that the business agents’ 
office has been moved to 312 Fitzsimmons 
Bldg., 331 Fourth Ave., between Smithfield 
and Wood St. 

With the co-operation of Mr.. Lemley, who 
shares our office, and all day service is as- 
sured in which members or their wives may 
pay dues or report jobs. The removal of the 
office from the MeGeagh Bldg., was made 
necessary account of various developments 
in the past few weeks, but the central loca- 
tion of the new office and the more conveni- 
ent service extended our membership by the 
change will undoubtedly work out to the ad- 
vantage of the membership as a whole. 

For the same reason it was necessary to 
cancel the annual ball scheduled for May 
27 at the Moose Temple. Members who have 
sold tickets for this ball are requested to 
refund the money to their patrons, Mem- 
bers who have sold tickets and turned the 
money into the lodge are requested to fur- 
nish the business agent with the names of 
the buyers and money will be refunded as 
soon after June Ist as possible. Yours fra- 
ternally, Sames G. Sause, B. A., L. 154. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The officers and members of Local No. 
703 realize that to organize is to progress. 
That without organization very little if any- 
thing has ever been accomplished, and that 
the man who does not belong to the organi- 
zation of his calling or craft is selfishly 
reaping the fruits of his fellow workers’ sow- 
ing, as all are depending on another in some 
way or other. We cannot stand and expect 
to go forward. We are striving to make the 
Mt. Clare Shop 100 per cent and due to the 
untiring efforts of the officers and the co- 
operation given them by the members since 
October 1, 1926, to March 30, 1927, we have 
taken in twenty-five new and reinstated 
members into our local, and with the con- 
tinued assistance of our members and also 
the good help given at this time by the 
International President, Brother J. A. 
Franklin, who has assigned to Baltimore 
Brother John F. Schmitt, International Vice- 
President, to help reorganize the wayward 
former members of this lodge. At this writ- 
ing I can say that we have made very good 
success, about twelve reinstatements have 
already come forward with part of their 
fees, and by the next meeting these members 
will be paid up and given a clean receipt. 
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We hope it will not be long until we are able 
to report Mt. Clare Shops are 100 per cent 
organized. If every. other local will do as 
we brothers are doing it will not be long 
before our International President can boast 
that the boilermakers’ organization has its 
quota of men working at our trade. Fra- 
ternally yours, Abraham I. Amass, Corre- 
sponding and Financial Secretary, Local No. 
7038. 


Brother John J. Dolan, Published by Re- 
quest of the members of Lodge 197, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The brothers of Local Lodge 162 wish to 
express their deepest sympathy for our 
esteemed president who left for Boone, Iowa, 
April 21, to attend the funeral of his be- 
loved mother. Fraternally yours, A. J. Gar- 
rity, Secretary Lodge 162. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased the Almighty God to remove 
from our midst April 30, 1927, Brother John 
Bullig, and we the members of Local 24 ex- 
tend to his family our heartfelt sympathy 
in their sad hour of bereavement and pray 
that the Almighty God may comfort and 
console them in this their hour of sorrow. 
Yours fraternally, George A. Fitzgerald, Sec- 
retary Local 24. 


Baltimore, Md. 
It has pleased the Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom to remove from this world 
after a lingering illnes of a year the Father 
of our esteemed Brother Geo. M. Green and 
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we the members of Mt. Clare Lodge No. 708, 
extend to our brother our heartfelt sym- 
pathy and pray that God may comfort him 
in these, his sad hours of bereavement. 
Fraternally yours, A. I. Amass, Cor. Secy., 
Lodge No. 703. 


Cumberland, Md. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
It has pleased the Heavenly Father in his 
great wisdom, to call the Wife of Brother 
Frank Mamayek, to the other side. 


We the Members of Local 332 desire to 
express our deepest sympathy to our Loyal 
Brother. And may Almighty God comfort 
him in his bereavement and sorrow. Com- 
mittee: L. R. Ambrose, W. W. Markel. W. F. 
Harvey. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased the Almighty God in his 
Infinite Wisdom to remove from this world 
the beloved mother of our esteemed Brother 
P, A. McDonough, and we the members of 
Omaha Lodge No. 38, extend to our Brother 
our heartfelt sympathy and pray that God 
may comfort him in these, his sad hours 
of bereavement. Fraternally, Paul Hettner, 
By Leas 


Tacoma, Wash. 

In his unerring province, our Heavenly 
Father has removed from his earthly life 
our brother, Julius Ohman, who has been 
a true and faithful member of Local No. 
568 for many years, and in his untimely 
death this local has lost an active member 
who has always worked for its best inter- 
ests, and his family a true and loving hus- 
band and father, whose every wish was for 
their comfort and happiness. 


The members of Local No. 568, extend our 
heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved family 
and pray that Almighty God may comfort 
and console them, that they may bear their 
trial with fortitude. Committee: A. S. Grieb, 
Chas. B. Johnson, Guy Stewart. 


Chicago, Iils. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased our Heavenly Father to take 
from our midst, our most esteemed brother, 
John Dohney, treasurer and business agent 
of Lodge No. 1. 


Brother Doheny died April 25th. He had 
been ill for several years, but in spite of. 
this he attended every meeting and left his 
home every day to take care of the interests 
of Lodge One. He will be greatly missed 
by all. 


Brother Doheny was well known through- 
out the country, having been a delegate to 
our conventions for many years past. 

We, the members of Lodge One, wish to 
extend our most heartfelt sympathy to the 
bereaved wife and son of our departed 
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brother, and fervently pray that a merciful 
God will comfort and console them in their 
sad and lonely hours. 

God gave him peace, so may he rest in 
peace. He is gone but will never be for- 
gotten. Joseph Crotty, Sec., Lodge No. 1. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

God in his divine wisdom has seen fit 
to remove from our midst the beloved 
brother, Henry Goekeyemer, and we his 
brother members extend to his widow and 
family our heartfelt sympathy in this their 
hour of bereavement. 


A very large turnout of members and 


friends attended the funeral, which proves 
he was very popular and will liked by those 
who knew him. 

The death of Brother Goekeyemer leaves 
a loss in the ranks of the Boilermakers and 
Helpers of Huntington that will be deeply 
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felt. May he rest in peace. Fraternally 
yours, F. D. Gowdy, Cor. Sec., 249. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: * Aas 
The family of the late Kate Wegmann 
acknowledges with grateful appreciation 
the kind expression of your sympathy. 
J. W. Wegmann, member of Lodge 23. 


Paterson, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased Almighty God to remove 
from this life the mother of our treasurer, 
Alex Osienski, and the father of Stephen 
Tarencz, helper. 

We the members of Lodge 694 wish to ex- 
press our sympathy to both Brothers Osien- 
ski and Tarencz in this, their sad hour of 
bereavement. Yours fraternally, Alex Wil- 
son, F. S., L. 694. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolution of sympathy. 


Members. 

Brother William Haensel, member of 
Lodge 37, New Orleans, La., died April 28. 

Brother Henry Goekeyemer, member of 
Lodge 249, Huntington, W. Va., died recently. 

Brother John Bullig, member of Lodge 
24, Brooklyn, N. Y., died April 30. 

Brother Johti Doheny, member and busi- 
ness agent of Lodge 1, Chicago, Ill., died 
April 25. 

Brother Julius Ohman, member of Lodge 
568, Tacoma, Wash., died recently. 

Brother Michael Rotchford, member of 
Lodge 387, New Orleans, La., died April 1. 


Relatives of Members. 
Mother of Brothers F. F. Inklebarger and 


C. E. Inklebarger, members of Lodge 143, 
Knoxville, Tenn., died recently. 

Wife of Brother Frank Mamayek, member 
of Lodge 332, Cumberland, Md., died re- 
cently. 

Mother of Brother P. A. McDonough, mem- 
ber of Lodge 38, Omaha, Nebr., died re- 
cently. 

Father of Brother Geo. M. Green, member 
of Lodge 708, Baltimore, Md., died recently. 

Wife of Brother J. W. Wegmann, member 
of Lodge 238, Brooklyn, N. Y., died March 9. 

Mother of Brother Alex Osienski, treas- 
urer of Lodge 694, Paterson, N. J., died re- 
cently. 

Father of Brother Stephen Tarencz, mem- 
ber of Lodge 694, Paterson, N. J., died re- 
cently. 


Technical Articles 


BRANCH PIPE DEVELOPMENTS 


% By O. W. 


Recently a mechanic was up to see me. he 
said he was tired of his class of work, it 
had no chance for advancement and no 
comfort or satisfaction. He explained at 
great length how hard he worked and that 
he had been doing that work for 12 years, 
and his employer had absolute confidence 
in him. It always made him feel big when 
his employer would shift him to some other 
job and put a new man on his job; but the 
new man couldn’t qualify and he had to go 

back to his old work. It always made him 


Kothe 


feel he could do some one thing better than 
other men—that is what kept him there so 
long. 

That is true of a lot of tradesmen. They 
are so good at their pet work that it soon 
becomes an economic necessity for the shop 
to keep them at it. It costs a shop money 
to break in a new man on every kind of 
work, and men who let themselves get 
broke in to a rut soon adjust themselves sc 
they have to stay there. 

While in another city on business some- 
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time ago, and while talking to the’ foreman. 


of a certain shop, he remarked to me, “See 
that man over there. He is the best gutter 
snipe in the country.” The odds are against 
this man ever getting his hand on anything 
else but this class of work. He is so good 
that his foreman even knows how to cap- 
italize on his efficiency—to say nothing 
about the employer, who ordinarily must 
manage closely. 


This specialization to which men of today 
permit themselves to be drawn in is not 
good for the individual. It is good for the 
management and for investment purposes, 
but not for workers. Still, most of them 
don’t know any better—they stay with that 
what they are most confident at. It is much 
easier to follow the rut than blaze new 
trails in a dozen different directions. It is 
so easy to do your work mechanically, to 
day-dream where the mind wanders to all 
the would-be enjoyments, and it is so easy 
to never do any more than your immediate 
work calls for. 


To be an accomplished mechanic in all 
the different fields of your trade requires 
real honest work. It is as hard as when 
you work at the bench, sometimes harder— 
but then it is satisfying. You have the com- 
fort that you need fear absolutely nothing; 
that you can qualify to be a foreman, layer- 
out, estimator or superintendent, etc. There 
is satisfaction in knowing that you can step 
from one line to another with perfect con- 
fidence and then, too, your employer or 
foreman knows. how to select the choicest 
work for you—work that is out of the or- 
dinary and that cannot be done in a cut and 
dried fashion. 


There is also satisfaction in knowing the 
technical aspects of your work—the en- 
gineering features. Some men are so dried 
up that to mention engineering to them they 
begin to think you are talking to some far 
away planet. When in reality your trade 
embraces several engineering lines in one. 
Every tradesman ought to know the prin- 
ciples that govern designing of the greater 
part of their trade; how to figure the 
strength of metals, of the flow of air, of 
water, of heat, etc. That is engineering. It 
is not so bad and far distant as many would 
suppose. 


For instance, most tradesmen make pipes, 
some to convey just plain air, others water, 
others smoke and others something else. 
The man without technical comprehension 
will make his tees as at “A” of No. 23. Here 
the main pipe A has all the volume of the 
flow to be carried by pipe C. Because of 
the impractical design the air flow is choked 
in both pipes A and B and the flow is re- 
tarded to what the pipe C can handle. 

The velocity of the flow depends on the 
difference in weight of the atmosphere for 
smoke pipe work, which is a very feeble 
force. Then to try to hasten the flow of the 
two pipes causes increased friction in the pipe 
C. The stronger the velocity the greater 
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the friction it produces and so retards it- 
self. The lower the velocity, the less fric- 
tion and also the smaller the volume taken 
care of. To increase the volume means 
that we must increase the area of pipe to ac- 
commodate the combined areas of A and B. 


Fitting as at “B” of No. 23, is as bad as 
“A,” because it is assumed that the pipe D 
is proportioned to accommodate all the flow 
to the right of E, while to enter the branch 
pipe E only chokes up the pipes and re- 
duces the velocity as well as the volume. 
Here the pipe F is the same size as D, and 
the flow material from E must bend at 90 
degree angle before it can start to flow in 
pipe F. This fitting has therefore all the 
disadvantages as the one at “A.” 


Fittings of this kind are rated according 
to their resistance to the flow of air. Thus 
a square turn as at “A” or “B” has a pres- 
sure loss of 1. velocity pressure. Where 
the pressure, or suction in a U glass tube 
for a fair chimney would be %-inch or .5 
inch, the pressure loss would be:1x.5—.5 
inch of water pressure is required to thrust 
the air out of the branch pipes A or E. 
Where a fan, or other source of power is 
used to move the flow—the power consumed 
by the fan will then be required to make 
up for inefficient design. 


Thus, our branch “C,” where the tee en- 
ters at a 45 degree, we have some improve- 
ment in design, but still not enough to ac- 
commodate two volumes of air as G and H. 
Here the main pipe I cannot carry it, unless 
a higher velocity is run in pipe I, which 
decreases in pipe G and H, because of the 
enlarged area. For example, if a 45 degree 
branch carries a pressure loss of .22, and 
the pressure in inches of water is 1% 
inches, we have 1.5x.22—.33 inches of water 
column will be the loss in velocity pressure 
because of this tee H. When a fan is 
hooked up to a poorly designed job, the fric- 
tion and pressure loss is always there; the 
only thing most men don’t know it because 
they don’t have to pay for the power wasted 
and the owners don’t know it either. But 
all power applied in an external way to 
overcome internal friction and resistance 
must be paid for and in most cases the 
owner don’t know it. 


The greatest feature of pipe designing is 
to always equalize the area so the main pipe 
will take care of all the cross sectional area 
of all branches. Thus, at “D” of No. 24,. 
where the pipe J is 12 inches in diameter or 
contains 113.09 square inches. So that pipe 
K which is also 12 inches in diameter, the 
two combined will have 226.18 sq. inches of 
area. This is equal to a 17-inch main pipe 
shown by M. Observe, here we use a re- 
ducer L, between pipe J and K, which has 
the added advantage of giving the pipe M 
the full area of both branches. 


Such tapers or reducers should never be 
made less in length than 114 times the 
diameter of pipe J in this case. To make 
them shorter adds to the friction to be 
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overcome. This connection here at “D” is 
not ideal, because the right angle tee is a 
source of waste of power and efficiency. 
But owing to the equalized area, this tee 
will have a considerable higher efficiency 
than either “A’’ or “B” of No. 23. 


An improvement is to place the tee on an 
incline as in diagram “E,’’ where the tee P 
is placed in close to the large end of taper. 
This is the ideal connection and allows the 
air flow to merge before the flow from N 
has been expanded and reduced in velocity. 
It is always good to maintain a uniform 
velocity in your pipes, and avoid in reduc- 
ing in one place only to hasten it again in 
another point. Here the taper joint O is 
made equal to 2 diameters in length of 
diameter N. This allows a good length and 
does not cause congestion as is the case 
of short tapers with tees attached. 


Quite a number of shops prefer to place 
the tee on the straight pipe as at R. This 
is all right if not too far removed from pipe 
N, which would tend to change the velocity 
in the pipe. Most folks never think of the 
friction developed, but thing of the easiest 
way to develop the patterns. It is true the 
pattern for R is much easier to develop 
than that at P, but the latter is more ef- 
ficient. The pipe Q is able to accommodate 
the combined areas of N and P, which is a 
factor to observe whenever possible. 


Development of Patterns for tees is quite 
similar to elbow work, in that we cut the 
pipe off on a curved line instead of a 
straight cut. At No. 25, we show how to 
develop two tees, one of equal diameter as 
the main pipe, and the other of a smaller 
diameter. Both are placed at right angles. 


In our case the circle S is the section 
for the main pipe. It can be made any size. 
Now to develop a tee of smaller diameter 
than the main pipes we pass a vertical line 
up from the center of section §S, and at 
some convenient place describe section T, 
to the size of branch pipe. Divide one 
quarter of this in any number of equal parts, 
and drop lines into section S at 1’-2’-3'-4’. 
Observe each line lengthens from the cen- 
ter outward to conform to the convexity of 
section S. The length of each of these lines 
from the section S to the top base will be 
the exact length for the pattern. 


So the pattern can be stepped off by ex- 
tending the base from point 1 to the right 
as 4-4. On this line step off the girth for 
tee, either figure the circumference and 
measure distances or pick the spaces from 
section T, and step them off as shown. Next 
draw stretchout lines and then from each 
point as 4’-3’-2’-1’ of section S, carry over 
lines into pattern until they cover lines of 
similar number. Then sketch a free hand 
curve through these points and you have 
the pattern as shown. A lap edge must be 
allowed extra. 

On jobs where numerous tees are required 
the opening is also layed out, mainly for a 
template to hold in position for marking. 
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For this observe the tee fits over the main 
pipe’as 1’-2’-3’-4'’, etc., which is the distance 
that must be cut out. So pick these spaces 
each separately and step them off on a line 
as 1’-4’-1’, and draw horizontal lines each 
way. Next with dividers pick the length of 
each sectional line from T, as the half 
diameter line 2, and set in pattern as 2’-2”. 
Then pick line 3 from T and set as 3’-3”; 
continue in this way until all lines have 
been transferred and trace a uniform curved 
oval through these points and you have the 
pattern for opening finished. 


A straight tee of the same diameter as 
the main pipe is more simple, in that only a 
quarter of the section S need be divided in 
equal parts, while the stem U is to show the 
length of tee. To develop this pattern, draw 
the line 1-1, and on it mark off the circum- 
ference,-and erect lines. Then from points 
1-2-3-4 of section S carry over horizontal 
lines which will establish points 1’-2’-3’-4’, 
etc. <A line sketched through these points 
gives the pattern for tee. If a line will be 
drawn from 4’-4’ then the space enclosed 
as 4’-1’-4’ will be the half pattern for open- 
ing of this tee. Edges must be allowed for 
assembling purposes. 


When meeting with a tee on an incline, 
then a little more work is necessary, in that 
a side elevation is essential to arrive at the 
points of penetration. In this we also draw 
the end elevation first, describing section 
V to any size of pipe desired. From the 
center erect a center line, and at some con- 
venient place describe the half section W. 
This is made to suit the size of branch pipe, 
and the quarter view is divided into equal 
spaces, three in this case. Now drop lines 
from each of these points into the section 
V as in points 1’-2’-3’-4’, 

To develop the side elevation we draw 
the axis line 4-4” to 45 degrees as in this 
case, although it can be drawn at any angle 
desired. Square out a line as 1-7 and re- 
produce section W as section Y, and divide 
in six equal spaces. From each of these 
points in section Y project lines parallel to 
the center axis 4-4”, and then from each 
point as 1’-2’-3’-4’ of V of end view, carry 
over horizontal lines until they intersect as 
in points 1”-2”-3”, etc. Sketch a free hand 
uniform curve through these points, and 
the miter line between the tee and main 
pipe is established. 


Observe it is the end elevation that gives 
different altitudes, which if carried over 
into side view marks the points of penetra- 
tion. In developing the pattern, we extend 
line 1-7 as 7-7 and on this line we mark 
off the girth or circumference from section 
Y. Then draw stretchout lines parallel to 
4-4” of elevation and from each point in 
miter line project lines parallel to 7-7 of 
pattern. This will cut off stretchout lines 
to equal those of elevation as in points 
7’-6’-5’-4’, etc. Trace a line through these 
points and we have the pattern finished. 

The opening, it will be observed, must 
have a girth equal to the spaces 1’-2’-3’-4’ 
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doubled of end elevation, since this must 
be cut out with the length of the side eleva- 
tion. So picking the girth and setting it as 
4”-4' of pattern, and drawing horizontal 
lines. Then drop lines from each point in 
the miter line of side elevation as 1”-2”-3”, 
etec., until they cross lines in stretchout for 
opening of similar number. This gives 
points 1”-2”-”, eac., in pattern and enables 
tracing the outline for opening as shown. 
Patterns for reducers as at L of No. 24, 
can be developed the same as any cone or 
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funnel. Here the side lines are extended 
to an apex, and then with dividers, pick the 
radius x-a and using any place as X’ as 
center strike arc a’-a”. Also pick radius x-b 
from elevation and strike arc b’-b”. Next 
measure the circumference along the arc 
a’-a” for a 17 inch pipe, and draw lines to 
the apex X’. This gives the pattern as 
shown. Edges for assembling must be al- 
lowed extra, since all developed work must 
be drawn to the geometrical line, and there- 
fore all edges must be additional. 


SIXTY YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY AND 
TRADE—1 867-1927 


By C. W. Bolton 
Statistician, Department of Labor 


The four provinces uniting in 1867 to be- 
come the Dominion of Canada, namely Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and On- 
tario, were reported at that time to con- 
tain 377,045 square miles. 


East and west the new Dominion extended 
1,700 miles from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Lake of the Woods, some 200 miles north- 
west of Lake Superior. It was separated 
from the United States on the south by the 
Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River, the 
forty-fifth parallel of latitude and a line 
eastward and north through the hills and 
valleys around the lew England States 
down to the Bay of Fundy on the coast. 


To the north lay the unexplored region 


claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The transfer of the territory of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in 1870 added two and 
one-half million square miles of country, ex- 
tending the boundaries westward to the 
Rocky Mountains, and northward to the 
Arctic Ocean. 


British Columbia, entering the Dominion 
in 1871, added approximately 350,000 square 
miles of territory and extended the western 
border to the Pacific Ocean. Prince Edward 
Island, entering in 1873, added 2,000 square 


miles of land, making the total area approxi- . 


mately 3,700,000 square miles. 
Population and Immigration. 


The census of 1871 showed just under 3,- 
700,000 persons in all the territories now 
included in the Dominion of Canada, Al- 
most the entire number were in Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
Only 110,000 persons were reported west of 
Lake Superior; there were 10,000 white per- 
sons in British Columbia and 1,500 in what 
in now the three prairie provinces of Mani- 
toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

The official estimated population of Can- 
ada in 1926 is 9,400,000, a gain in 55 years 
of 154 per cent. Prince Edward Island 
showed a slight decline in numbers; all 
other provinces an increase; but the biggest 
gain is in the three prairie provinces, which 
now have more than 2,700,000 inhabitants. 
Next to these in rate of growth comes Brit- 


ish Columbia, which now has half a million. 
Part of this increase is due to immigra- 
tion, part to natural growth. Canada has 
received 5,831,000 settlers from other coun- 
tries since 1867; more than 2,000,000 of these 
coming from the United States and about 
2,500,000 from the United Kingdom. 


RT. HON. W. L. MACKENZIE KING 


This influx would have caused a much 
faster growth but for the fact that in all 
these years, there has been a heavy outflow 
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from Canada, likewise. In the interchange 
between Canada and the United States, the 
latter probably has made a net gain of a 
million. 


Nearly half the total number of immi- 
grants came in the 12 years from 1903 to 
1914, inclusive. The inflow is now increas- 
ing once more. 


The First Lady of Canada, Her Excellency, 
Viscountess Willingdon 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture remains the greatest single in- 
dustry of Canada, employing over 30 per 
cent of the persons reported gainfully em- 
ployed. The occupied farms in 1871 totalled 
36,000,000 acres; in 1921, 141,000,000 acres; 
and is larger still at the present time. 


The greatest increase has been in wheat 
production. In 1871, Canada produced a 
little less than 17,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
and wiseacres predicted that it never would 
better this crop, on account of the severe 
climate. In 1926 Canada produced 387,000,- 
000 bushels. The opening of the prairie prov- 
inces and the breeding of varieties of wheat 
which mature in the brief northern season 
are responsible for this almost incredible ex- 
pansion. Canada is now the greatest wheat 
exporting nation in the world. 


In 1871, the average price of wheat at the 


great resources. 
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farms was around $1 per bushel. In 1919, 
it was $2.37 per bushel. In 1926, it had 
dropped to 93 cents per bushel, and probably 
would have been lower still but for the 
wheat pool. 


In 1923 the farmers’ organizations of the 
three prairie provinces agreed to set up 
a wheat pool which would be able to handle 
the greater part of the grain if a sufficient 
number of the grain growers would join it 
and contract to sell all their grain through 
the pool for a stated number of years. Ac- 
cordingly a pool was organized for each 
province and to this the members deliver 
their grain and the three provincial pools 
sell it through a fourth organization, Cana- 
dian Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Limited. 


An advance of a certain amount per bushel 
is made to the farmer on delivery of the 
grain and at the end of the season the 
average price realized for all wheat handled 
according to grade, etc., is figured out and 
paid to the farmer, less the advance already 
made, freight charges, etc. 


The wheat pool officials reported that on 
July 31, 1926, contracts were in force with 
128,522 farmers, covering 14,378,981 acres, — 
approximately sixty-six per cent of the total 
acreage, and that during the crop year end- 
ing August 31, 1926, the pool had handled 
187,500,000 bushels of wheat. The Saskatche- 
wan pool also handles coarse grains and ar- 
rangements have been made to organize a 
pool for Ontario farmers. 


Stockraising and dairying have shown a 
fine growth. The number of horses in the 
Dominion has increased fourfold since Con- 
federation, the number of milch cows three- 
fold, and swine about the same. Sheep have 
shown a slight decline in numbers but a vast 
improvement in quality, and this last is true 
of all ohter livestock as well. The value > 
of butter and cheese produced in Canada in 
1925—the last year for which figures are 
available—was $137,000,000. 


Canada’s chief minerals for half a century 
have been gold and coal. The production of 
the yellow metal in 1926 was valued at $37,- 
000,000, and the output of coal at $58,000,000. 
Copper, lead, zinc, silver and other metals 
are produced, but not in large quantities. 
Recent discoveries forecast an increased pro- 
duction of gold, but probably not for two or 
three years. 

Timber always has been one of Canada’s 
In 1926, unmanufactured 
forest products to the value of $115,000,000 
were exported. More important still was 
the manufacture of paper; $140,000,000 
worth in the same year. Yet the first sul- 
phite pulp mill was built in Canada in 1887. 
Since the Dominion has nearly 1,000,000 
square miles of timber land, an immediate 
shortage is not looked for. The timber bal- 
ance has shifted from east to west, however; 
the British Columbia is now the chief timber 
exporting province. 


. Fisheries. . 
The Atlantic fisheries, important to Euro- 
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pean fisherman before 1534, were highly de- 
veloped in the Maritime Provinces by the 
time of Confederation, the greater part of 
the product being exported to the West In- 
dies and other tropical countries in the form 
of dried cod. 


In 1868 the export of salted dry fish, 
chiefly cod, was 605,511 cwt. valued at $1,- 
955,070, and in 1926 was 2,055,690 cwt. val- 
ued at $8,346,373. 


Since 1868, however, and indeed in com- 
paratively recent years, several of the fish- 
eries have advanced to rival cod in import- 
ance. The number of lobster canneries has 
increased from three in 1870 to over five 
hundred at the present time, employing over 
7,000 persons, the annual catch being about 
30,000,000 lobsters valued at $5,552,977 in 
1925. 

On the Pacific coast the salmon canning 
industry has similarly had a great develop- 
ment, the pack in 1925 being 1,720,622 cases 
valued at $12,385,098, making this the most 
valuable of the fisheries. The halibut fish- 
ery, also mainly in British Columbia, in 1925 
showed a catch of 318,202 cwt. valued at 
$3,891,538. 

The fresh water fisheries in the Great 
Lakes and also in the smaller lakes of On- 
tario have become of great importance, the 
value of the catch in 1925 being $2,654,730 
while that for Manitoba was $1,061,331. The 
total value of the fisheries in 1925 was $30,- 
014,868, of which $25,198,706 was sea fish- 
eries, the total value of the fisheries in 1871 
being $7,573,199. 


Hydro Electric Power. 


The lakes of Canada draining through 
rivers to the sea, as well as the rivers not 
originating in large lakes, provide a resource 
in potential water power which is one of the 
most important factors in industry and 
trade, and it is estimated that only ten per 
cent of the known water power is now de- 
veloped. In 1926, the records show that 
10,110,459,000 kilowatt hours were developed 
in plants with a capital of $726,721,087 and 
13,263 employees. 


The development has been chiefly in re- 
cent years, the first modern plant being 
established in 1895 near Three Rivers. 

The most notable development has been 
that of the Ontario Hydro Power Commis- 
sion, established in 1906, with authority to 
generate and purchase electricity and dis- 
tribute it through municipal authorities for 
electric light and for power to factories, etc. 

In 1910 the Commission supplied 750 H.P. 
to 10 municipalities and the 1925 figures 
are as follows: Number of municipalities, 
241; number of consumers, 374,408; horse 
power used, 402,282; earnings $18,798,723; 
expenses $16,661,164. 

_It is the greatest publicly owned electrical 
development in the world. 


Manufacturing. 


The Census taken in 1871, affording fig- 
ures for manufacturing during the calendar 
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year 1870, showed 187,942 employees; sal- 
aries and wages paid $40,851,009; capital in- 
vested $77,964,020; and value of products 
$221,617,773. 


The Census of Industry for 1924, the latest 
for which complete figures for all sections 
are available, showed 516,177 employees, an 
increase of nearly 200 per cent; salaries and 
wages paid $561,369,467, an increase of over 
1,300 per cent; capital invested $3,538,813,- 


“THE SMILING PRINCE” 
The Prince of Wales, Who Will Be the Cen- 
tral Figure in Canada’s Jubilee Celebration 


460, an increase of nearly 1,200 per cent; 
value of products $2,695,053,582, an increase 
of over 600 per cent. 


Flour and grist mill products in 1925 were 
valued at $187,944,731, made from raw mate- 
rials valued at $163,164,668, as compared 
with a production in 1871 valued at $39,135,- 
919 made from raw materials valued at $32,- 
474,548, an increase in value of products of 
270 per cent and an increase in the value of 
raw materials of 370 per cent. 


The export trade in flour showed an in- 
crease from 382,177 barrels in 1870 to 10,- 
084,974 in 1926, or nearly 30 times with an 
increase in value from $2,302,149 to $69,687,- 
598, the average value per barrel being about 
$6.00 in 1870 and $7.00 in 1926. 

Other manufactures have shown similar 
growth. The slaughtering and meat packing 
industry has risen from an output of less 
than $4,000,000 in 1871 to more than $133,- 
000,000 in 1924. Here, as in the United 
States, the number of plants has decreased 
greatly, due to the tendency of large scale 
production. 

Canada is not usually considered a textile 
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center, yet the woolen and cotton goods 
manufactured here run above $165,000,000 
per year, and the annual manufacture of 
clothing is about half as much more. 


Iron and steel and articles made from 
them however, form the largest item of 
Canadian manufacture. In 1924, these in- 
dustries employed nearly 80,000 persons and 
their output was valued at $371,000,000. A 
large and growing section of this manufac- 
ture is that of automobiles. 


Trade and Finance. 


The foreign trade of Canada in the fiscal 
year ending in 1926 was $2,378,000,000. This 
means a foreign trade of $239.50 for each 
man, woman and child in the Dominion, and 
marks Canada as one of the great trading 
nations of the world. Exports in that year 
were nearly $400,000,000 more than imports. 

The United States and Great Britain di- 
vide between them the vast majority of Ca- 
nada’s foreign trade, but there is an increas- 
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ing direct commerce between the Dominion 
and tropical countries. 

The total wealth of Canada was estimated 
in 1921 at $22,195,000,000—almost exactly 
the same as that of Japan; though the lat- 
ter country has 60,000,000 inhabitants to 
Canada’s 9,000,000. The per capita wealth 
of the Dominion was then about $2,525. The 
total national income is not far from 
$4,000,000,000 per year. 

The revenues of the country for the fiscal 
year ending in 1927 were $393,000,000. This 
comes to $41.76 per capita, a heavy tax on 
a new country, the larger part being due to 
war expenditures. The excess of govern- 
ment increase over expenditure was about 
$33,000,000. 

Assets of chartered banks were nearly 
$3,000,000,000, and deposits were $2,000,- 
000,000. About $5,000,000,000 of life insur- 
ance were in force. 

The jubilee year finds Canada proud of 
the material advances made, and confident 
of still greater progress to come. 


CANADA’S RAILWAYS 


By G. S. Wrong 
Chief, Transportation Branch Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Before the advent of the steam railway 
practically all of Canada’s population was 
along the sea coast and along the rivers 
and lakes. The first railway in Canada, the 
Champlain and St. Lawrence, opened in 
1835, was constructed to shorten the water 
route between Montreal and New York. 
This railway, running from La Prairie on 
the St. Lawrence across the river from 
Montreal to St. Johns on the Richelieu river, 
which thus overcame the rapids at St. Ours, 
Chambly and St. Johns, was at first oper- 
ated by horses, but the following year 
(1836) steam engines were substituted. 


For ten years there was no further rail- 
way construction. Then the St. Lawrence 
and Atlantic, between Longueuil and St. 
Hyancinthe, a distance of 30 miles, was 
opened in 1847. 

The Grand Trunk Railway, the first large 
railway in Canada, completed its line from 
Montreal to Toronto in 1856 and two years 
later opened the line through to Sarnia. 

The company in 1880 had a line from 
Portland, Me., through Montreal, Toronto, 
and Sarnia to Chicago. A line from Port 
Huron to Detroit had been leased and in 
1882 its chief competitor in western On- 
tario, the Great Western, with lines from 
Suspension Bridge to Hamilton, to Toronto, 
to London and to Sarnia, was acquired. 

During the decade 1880-1890 numerous 
smaller lines had been secured through 
lease or control of stock, so that by 1890 
the Grand Trunk system was operating 
$,122 miles in Canada and considerable 
mileage in the United States. In 1922, be- 
fore it became a part of the Canadian Na- 
tional System, it was operating a total of 
3,612 miles of railway in Canada. 


A part of the pact of Confederation was 
the agreement by the federal government 
to build the Intercolonial railway to con- 
nect the Maritime Provinces with Quebec. 


The Dominion government, after Confed- 
eration, took over the lines of the Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick governments, 
341 miles in all. Construction proceeded 
slowly, but pretty steadily; until in 1898, 
by getting trackage rights into Montreal 
over the Grand Trunk rails, the government 
completed the line from Halifax and St. 
John to Montreal. 


Several small lines in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick were acquired and branch 
lines built. By 1919, there were 1,593 miles 
of publicly owned rails in these two pro- 
vinces. 


The Prince Edward Island railway which 
was also built by the Dominion Govern- 
ment opened 197 miles of line in 1875. Of 
the total 276 miles now operated, 148 miles 
are narrow gauge, 3 feet, 6 inches, and 5% 
miles has three rails providing both stand- 
ard and narrow gauge. All other railways 


In Canada are standard gauge, 4 feet, 8% 


inches. 


The Intercolonial was built for political 
reasons, and military considerations were 
the governing factor in its location up along 
the St. Lawrence river, making the route 
some 210 miles longer than its competitor, 
the Canadian Pacific between St. John and 
Montreal, but only about 25 miles longer than 
the National Transcontinental between 
Levis and Moncton. 


Until recent years its rates were on the 
whole lower than rates on other railways, 
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DRIVING THE LAST SPIKE 


consequently its operation cannot be judged 
by the same standards as other railways, 
constructed and located to secure and de- 
velop as much traffic as possible and to 
pay dividents. 

The railway failed to pay operating ex- 
penses during many years and even in pros- 
perous years failed to earn enough to off- 
set previous deficits, not to mention interest 
on the construction costs, which, on March 


31, 1926, amounted to $146,612,173, exclusive. 


of branch lines purchased. 

It did, however, connect the Maritime Pro- 
vinces with Quebec and gave Ontario and 
Quebec access to the Maritime markets. 


The First Transcontinental Line. 


British Columbia entered the Confedera- 
tion in 1871, one of the conditions being the 
construction of a railway to the Pacific 
coast to connect the province with the rest 
of the Dominion. The Federal Government 
in 1874 commenced the line but in 1880 

turned the completed portions over to the 

Canadian Pacific Railway Syndicate and 
gave it other assistance, including $25,000,- 
000 and 24,000,000 acres of land, and also 
granted a monopoly for 20 years. This last, 
however, was surrendered by the railway 
before the expiration of the period. 

The company completed the road and in 
1885 opened the first transcontinental rail- 
way in Canada. Twenty years afterwards, 
the Canadian Pacific was operating 8,298 
miles of line. 

After the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific railway across the western pro- 
vinces, other railways soon followed and 
settlers flocked into the country. In 1881 
the total population of the Prairie Pro- 


vinces was only some 118,000 and in 1891 
only 251,000, but by 1901 it had increased 
to 420,000, by 1907 to 809,000 and by 1911 
to 1,328,000. 


The Canadian Northern railway was the 
creation of two men, Mackenzie and Mann, 
who first built the Lake Manitoba and 
Canals railway which was opened from Glad- 
stone to Sifton, Manitoba. Assisted by the 
government of Manitoba, which guaranted 
their bonds, they built the Winnipeg and 
Hudson Bay, Manitoba and Southeastern 
and several other lines, acquired and built 
lines in Sackatchewan and Alberta, Ontario 
and Quebec, and linked them up into a 
second great railway system. In 1916, the 
line was opened through the New West- 
minster, B. C., completing the second trans- 
continental railway in Canada. 

An unprecedented number of settlers and 
quantities of foreign money were coming 
into the country during this period; but rail- 
way construction had been too rapid, the 
Balkan war and then the World War halted 
the flow of money and immigrants, the rail- 
way could not meet its obligations, and 
the Domonion Government was forced to 
take over the railway and assume its lia- 
bilities. These amounted to $258,000,000 of 
guaranteed bonds. The government also 
paid $10,000,000 for the equity of the stock- 
holders. 


Grand Trunk Pacific Railways. 


In 1903, another transcontinental line was 
launched. The Federal government was to 
build a line from Moncton to Winnipeg, and 
the Grand Trunk to build from Winnipeg 
to Prince Rupert, on the coast of British 
Columbia. The Grand Trunk was to operate 
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the government built line rent free for 
seven years, and then pay rental of 3 per 
cent on cost of construction. When the line 
was finished, the Grand Trunk refused to 
carry out the contract. Negotations fol- 
lowed; in May, 1921, the Dominion govern- 
ment took over the road. 


In October, 1922, the government owned 
lines were amalgamated into one system, 
the Canadian National Railways, constitut- 
ing the largest single system in North 
America, with 22,682 miles of line. 

This action of the Dominion Government 
in taking over the operation of the Canad- 
ian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific and 
Grand Trunk railways had been advised by 
a royal commission appointed in 1916. 


The majority report of the commission 
signed by Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Ack- 
worth had recommended that the public 
operate these railways on purely business 
principles by a board of trustees and that 
compensation to the companies should be 
fixed by arbitration. 

To summarize: 

In 1836, Canada started out with 16 miles 
of railroad. 

In 1856, she had 1,414 miles. 

In 1866, she had 2,278 miles. 

In 1876, she had 5,218 miles. 

In 1886, this had grown to 11,793 miles. 
For thirty years, the railroad mileage of 
Canada had doubled every decade. From 
this time on, the proportionate increase, of 
course, was slower. In 1896, the Dominion 
had 16,270 miles of line; in 1906, 21,353 
miles; in 1916, 36,958 miles; and in 1925, 
notwithstanding the terrific trial of the 
World War, this had grown to 40,352 miles, 
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Railway traffic increased at a rapid rate 
up to 1914. The war halted it and then 
caused an increase, especially in grain traf- 
fic, but from 1916 to 1925 there had been 
practically no increase except in 1923 when | 
the record grain crop produced an increase | 
in railway traffic of 12 per cent over the 
previous year’s. 


The traffic for 1924 and for 1925 were | 
both below the 1923 traffic, but 1926 traffic 
showed an increase over that of 1923 and — 
statistics indicate a permanent improve- 
ment. | 


The automobile has affected the railway 
passenger traffic. Except for a temporary 
post-war increase, the peak was reached in | 
1914 and during the past 15 years there has 
been little change. 


In 1925 the gross revenues amounted to 
$455,297,288. They had reached the peak 
five years before, in 1920 at $492,101,104; 
the reduction in freight rates in 1921 and 
subsequent years materially affected the 
revenues. 


The net revenues in later years were af- 
fected by operating costs and the conditions 
of the constituent lines of the Canadian Na- 
tional system. In 1926, however, the Canad- 
ian National lines in Canada earned a net 
revenue of $35,374,581 and the entire system, 
including the Central Vermont, a net reve- 
nue of $48,225,029, and the net revenue of 
all Canadian railways was the largest ever 
earned aggregating $103,544,517. 


Accidents on Canadian railways are be- 
coming rare. In 1925 for every billion miles 
pasengers carried, only 1.7 passengers were 
killed and the average for the five years 
1921-1925 was only 3.76. Averages for five 


OLD WOOD-BURNING ENGINE 
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year periods since 1901 show that the em- 
ployees killed per million train miles have 
decreased from 2.86 for 1901-1925 to 2.32 for 
1906-1910, to 2.01 for 1911-1915, to 1.39 for 


1916-1920, to 1.04 for 1921-1925, the total of , 


§2 for 1925 being the lowest of any year 
this century irrespective of the increase in 
train miles of unmber of employees. 


With more improved methods of operation 
and better safety appliances on equipment, 
these accidents will undoubtedly continue 
to decrease. The class of accidents that is 
not showing a decline is at highway cross- 
ings, due almost entirely to the carelessness 
of drivers of motor vehicles. 


Canadian railways in 1925 employed 
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166,027 persons and paid $237,755,752 in 
wages. 


Of the total coal consumed in Canada 
for all purposes including heating of houses 
and other buildings, the railways use about 
30 per cent, or 9 million tons. They also 
consume 40 to 45 million gallons of fuel oil. 
The fuel bill for 1925 was over $47,000,000 
and they also expend annually $12,000,000 
to $13,000,000 for ties to replace old ties and 
for new tracks. 


The investments each year for extensions 
and additions and betterments vary; in 1924 
they were over $35,000,000 and in 1923 over 
$58,000,000 and the total investments repre- 
sent some $3,000,000,000. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


By Tom Moore 
President, Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 


Canada is still a new country as the fact 
of celebrating, this year, its sixtieth anni- 
versary aS a nation testifies. Great sec- 
tions of its vast territories have only been 
settled during the past few decades and a 
large portion of its present population has 
either participated in the pioneering of new 
land or are the direct descendants of those 
who have. It is yet primarily an agricul- 
tural country, its industrial development 


being of comparatively recent date though 


much more easily understood why, 


this is continuing at a very rapid rate, espe- 
cially so far as pulp and paper, mining, and 
similar industries based on the manufacture 
of its natural resources are concerned. 


Pioneering and land settlement in a new 
country creates an intensely individualistic 
outlook and this has been reflected to a con- 
siderable degree in the attitude shown by 
members of Parliament and Provincial Leg- 
islatures with the result that whenever the 
subject of social legislation has come under 
discussion it has been apt to be considered 
as savoring of paternalism and as a thing 
to be avoided likely to deteriorate the hardy 
and virile spirit of the nation. 


Bearing these facts in mind it will be 
com- 
pared with European countries, so little so- 


cial or labor legislation is on the statute 


books, 

As one result of the development of large 
scale. industry and the concentration of 
more of the people in cities with the conse- 
quent growth of social and economic prob- 
lems thus created this intolerant attitude 
towards necessary social legislation is fast 
dying out. 

Labor organizations, being composed of 
those who, throughout the entire period of 
this industrial development, have been 


brought more closely in contact with these 


social problems than any other group in 
the country, and have naturally been in the 
forefront at all times with their claims for 
legislation to alleviate many of the condi- 


tions under which they were compelled to 
suffer. 


Unemployment insurance and other meas- 
ures to deal with this social menace, health 
insurance, old age pensions and. similar 
measures in common application in most 
other industrial countries have been pressed 
for but so far with comparatively little suc- 
cess. The notable exception is in regard to 
old age pensions, a bill having been passed 
at the last session of Parliament which 
establishes the principle of state responsi- 
bility for the protection of the aged needy 
workers. To make the act effective, how- 
ever, and before pensions are payable, simi- 
lar legislation must be secured in each of 
the nine provinces, as the present act only 
provides for the Federal Government to re- 
imburse provincial authorities to the extent 
of fifty per cent of such moneys as may be 
paid by them in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Federal measure. So far only 
one province, British Columbia, has enacted 
such legislation, and there is the probability 
therefore that for some time to come there 
will be provinces in Canada where, owing 
to this legislation not having been adopted, 
the aged worker will still be denied the pro- 
tection of old age pensions. 


Organized labor has pressed for such leg- 
islation to be administered wholly by the 
Federal Government, but having failed in 
that will divert its efforts towards. securing 
the passing of the necessary legislation in 
each of the provinces and trust to the pos- 
sibility of securing amendments to the act 
in the future-to bring the measure more 
in harmony with the actual need of the aged 
workers in Canada. 

It must not be assumed from the above 
that no progress of any kind has been 
made in regard to social or labor legisla- 
tion. The British North America Act giv- 
ing jurisdiction over property and civil 
rights to Provincial governments, most leg- 
islation of this character is, therefore, pro- 
vincial in nature and this creates great dif- 
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ficulty in securing uniformity in application 
throughout the Dominion. 


It is questionable whether any country in 
the world has a compensation act which 
gives equal protection to the injured work- 
ers or their dependants as the acts which 
exist in most of the provinces of Canada, 
but as the Quebec Legislature has not yet 
adopted a modern compensation act there 
is still practically no real protection against 
accident to workers in that one province. 


Minimum Wage Laws exist in six out of 
the nine provinces which set up varying 
standards of protection for female workers. 
In the Province of Alberta this has been 
extended to include male workers employed 
in occupations covered by regulations issued 
for females by the Minimum Wage Board, 
and in British Columbia the Minimum Wage 
Board has been given authority to issue 
orders covering male as well as female work- 
ers in all industries. This, however, is yet 
in the experimental stage and so far only 
the lumbering industry has been dealt with. 
The real reason which prompted this legis- 
lation in British Columbia was to protect 
the white workers from the competition of 
low paid oriental labor. 


Another piece of provincial legislation 
which is becoming more generally recognized 
throughout the Dominion, though still a 
few provinces have not adopted it, is the 
Mothers Allowance Act which provides pay- 
ments to widowed mothers with two or more 
children in order to enable them to be re- 
lieved from the necessity of leaving their 
children unprotected whilst following their 
employment and to thus allow them to ful- 
fill their proper mission of looking after and 
training their families. 


Canada compares favorably with any other 
country in respect to factory legislation, its 
administration and _ inspection § services. 
Women are prohibited from working during 
the night; children are not admitted to in- 
dustry, with very few exceptions, under six- 
teen years of age, and high standards of 
sanitation and safety are insisted upon. 


Education is also under provincial juris- 
diction and, being compulsory, there is very 
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little illiteracy amongst the younger genera- 
tion. Technical education is assisted by the 
Federal Government and has reached a high 
stage of development throughout the Domin- 
ion. 


Private employment offices are gradually 
being wiped out and free Government agen- 
cies substituted. These again are operated 
by the Provinces, but co-lordinated into a 
nation-wide service by the Dominion Govern- 
ment which pays a subsidy towards their 
cost. 


Summarizing, therefore, it might be said 
that in the direct and newer forms of indus- 
trial legislation Canada can be counted 
amongst the more advanced countries, but in 
the larger field of actual social legislation 
affecting old age, sickness, destitution 
through unemployment, etc., protection in 
Canada is practically non-existent. 


Canada is a large country as yet sparsely 
populated; its industrial centres are separ- 
ated by great distances and its political view- 
points influenced largely by agricultural 
opinions. In addition to this it is a country 
of mixed races and nationalities, and whilst 
the greater portion of its fixed population is 
of French or British origin, each year sees 
a large influx of immigrants from _ practi- 
cally every European country. It was stated 
on good authority recently that in the City 
of Edmonton alone over forty different lan- 
guages were spoken and this is typical, 
especially of Western Canada and the larger 
industrial centres. 


Notwithstanding these numerous difficul- 
ties, the outlook for Canada is bright. Cana- 
dians of all classes have confidence in them- 
selves and in their country. They have a 
vast heritage to administer and this year, 
confederation will be celebrated by a re- 


newal of their determination to make of | 


Canada a country of which all may be proud, 
and a country, with its wonderful opportuni- 
ties and rich endowment of natural re- 
sources, that can take its place as a leader 
amongst the nations of the world in assist- 
ing to raise the general standard of civiliza- 
tion. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN CANADA—1867-1927 
By J. A. P. Haydon 


No national labor movement existed in 
Canada at the time of Confederation. As a 
result the Canadian workers had no voice in 
the framing of the constitution. 


It is true a few unions were scattered 
throughout the provinces, but no effort had 
been made at federation. 


The first known union in Canada was or- 
ganized at Quebec in 1827 when the journey- 
men printers organized “for the regulation 
of wages, the care of members incapacitated 
through illness and the holding of literary 


and musical entertainments for the benefit 
of the members.” 


Other unions appeared from time to time 
but the Toronto Typographical Union is the 
oldest union in the Dominion, having been 
in existence since 1830, the only interrup- 
tion in its sessions being for a brief time 
during the revolutionary period of 1837. 


The iron molders of Canada were the first 
to. seek and secure affiliation with their 
American brethren and in 1859 five local 
unions secured charters from what became 
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and is today the Iron Molders Union of 
North America. These unions were located 
at Montreal, pp iiton, Toronto, Brantford 
and, London. 


Toronto Typographical Union also sought 
a charter from the Typographical Union 
which became known as the International 
Typographical Union of North America. 
Other local and independent unions in Can- 
ada followed suit and it is interesting, in 
view of the agitation for Canadian national 
unions, that before any effort was made to 
form national unions in the Dominion, or 
before organizations of workers following 
the same vocation had come together, they 
sought affiliation with the organization of 
their craft or calling operating in the United 
States. 


The record also shows that the Cunedian 
workers sought these international affilia- 
tions of their own volition, having learned 
that in periods of trade depression mechan- 
ics moved from country to country, and, 
therefore, purely national unions would 
cause inconvenience to American and Cana- 
dian workers alike. This free movement of 
workers was possible under the Jay treaty 
which many believe is still effective. 


Thus International unions were formed 
for the common protection of workers on 
both sides of the international boundary. 


In the early 70’s unions of workers became 
- very numerous in the Dominion. 


Toronto, which had taken a lead in the 
organization of workers launched a cam- 
paign for a nine-hour day. The opening gun 
was fired by the Toronto Typographical 
Union in 1872. They failed to secure this 
reform by direct negotiations and declared 
a strike in both the book and job offices and 
the daily newspapers. 


They were partially successful, winning 
the majority of the book and job offices, but 
a prolonged strike ensued in the newspaper 
offices. The employers were strongly or- 
ganized and shortly after the strike occurred 
a number of printers were arrested under 
the old conspiracy laws which had been in- 
herited from England. 


The arrest caused a storm of protest and 
the prime minister, Sir John A. Macdonald, 
was forced to introduce an act to repeal the 
obnoxious laws. 

This bill was known as the Trade Union 
Act of 1872. While the law was not retro- 
active the case against the striking Toronto 
printers was dropped. 


In introducing this act Sir John stated | 


that a new country should not inflict pen- 
alties upon her mechanics, many of whom 
were immigrants, from which they had been 
freed in England. (The British parliament 
had the year previous repealed the conspir- 
acy laws and enacted the British Trade 
Union Act.) 

During the same session of parliament, 
probably because workers’ organizations 
were extending their influence, a law was 
enacted which very seriously hampered the 
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activities of workers by inflicting heavy pen- 
alties for picketing. 


Strange to relate Canadian workers are 
still handicapped during strikes by an in- 
adequate definition of picketing and during 
recent years many judges have held that 
picketing of any kind is illegal in Canada. 

Whether or not these measures in them- 
selves were of sufficient moment to arouse 
the workers of the need for common action, 
the fact remains that a national convention, 
called by the Toronto Trades Assembly (now 
the Toronto District Labor Council), as- 
sembled in the Queen City on September 
23, 1873. 

Forty-four delegates were present repre- 
senting trade unions and assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor in Toronto, Hamilton, St. 
Catharines, Ottawa, London, Bowmanville, 
Cobourg and Seaforth, while letters were 
received endorsing the proposal from or- 


ganizations in Quebec, Thorold, Barrie, 
Montreal, Oil Springs, Ingersoll, Orillia, 
Goderich and Peterboro. 

Mr. J. W. Carter, president, Toronto 


Trades Assembly, presided. In concluding 


his inaugural address he said: 


“T urge upon you the necessity of being 
wise and moderate in your deliberations and 
enactments and let those who are watching 
your movements at this the first Canadian 
Labor Cangres be compelled to admit that 
we are honest, earnest and _ prudent 
workers.” 

This sound advice has always been fol- 
lowed by the Canadian workers and results 
are manifested in many directions, some 
mention of which will be made later. 


Meetings were held at Ottawa in 1874 and 
at St. Catharines in 1857, but trade depres- 
sion had again become marked in the Do- 
minion and no further meetings of the Ca- 
nadian Labor Union (the name of the body) 
were held. 


With the holding of the annual conven- 
tion of the International Typographical 
Union at Toronto in 1881 a new impetus 
was given to the labor movement in Canada. 
Unions began to appear all over the country 
and agitation was again voiced in the Tor- 
onto Trades Assembly for a re-organization 
of the Canadian Labor Union or a similar 
organization. 


By 1883 sufficient interest had been 
aroused to warrant the holding of another 
national convention. This gathering was 
held at Toronto on December 26, 27 and 28, 
1883, and was attended by forty-seven dele- 
gates representing twenty-seven labor bodies. 
Mr. Charles March, president Toronto trades 
and labor council, presided. 


For various reasons no further meetings 
were held until 1886 when the body organ- 
ized upon a permanent basis under the name 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of the 
Dominion of Canada. Later this name was 
shortened to the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, the name it bears today. Annual 
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conventions have been held continuously 
since that time. 


The Knights of Labor predominated at 
these conventions until 1893 when for the 
first time trade unions outnumbered them, 
From that time onward the influence of the 
Knights waned rapidly and at the Berlin 
(now Kitchener) convention in 1902 the 
Congress purged itself of all dual, independ- 
ent and “lamp-post’” organizations and 
amended its constitution to confine the mem- 
bership to the standard trade unions. This 
position has been maintained to this day. 


The early reports of these national gather- 
ings of workers’ representatives reveal the 
intolerably unhealthy and dangerous condi- 
tions which attached to many occupations 
and also indicate that where legislation, de- 
signed to afford some measure of protection, 
did exist, no reasonable effort was made to 
enforce it. 


Resolutions were adopted calling for the 
passing of legislation to provide for free 
education and free school books; to abolish 
sweatshop conditions; to humanize condi- 
tions of seamen; to prohibit the competition 
of prison-made goods with the products of 
free labor; to establish the eight-hour day 
on work under government control; to make 
illegal the payment of wages in kind instead 
of money; to protect building trades workers 
against the danger of unsafe scaffolding; 
to establish departments or bureaus of labor 
and provide for efficient factory, workshop 
and scaffold inspection; 
government employment offices; to provide 
for the collection and compilation by the 
government of wages and general labor sta- 
tistics; to extend the franchise on a man- 
hood and womanhood basis; to abolish elec- 
tion deposits and property qualifications for 
candidates; to exclude all Orientals; to abol- 
ish the Senate; to provide for adequate 
workmen’s compensation for injuries; etc., 
ete. 


That the mind of labor is not incapable 
of change is evidenced by the reversal of 
attitude upon a number of questions of pol- 
icy. For many years the Congress stoutly 
supported prohibition of the sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors, but within recent years have 
favored the government sale of light beer 
and wines. 


At one time the workers also demanded 
the compulsory arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes. Voluntary arbitration is now favored. 
When the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was passed in 1907 it was strenuously 
opposed by labor because it contained some 
compulsory features. Today labor supports 
the measure and desires that it be extended 
to all industries as was done during the war 
period. 


From the first convention until 1926 the 
workers. demanded the abolition of the Ca- 
nadian Senate. At the Montreal (1926) con- 
vention this policy was altered and labor 
now seeks the reform of the Senate and cur- 
tailment of its powers. 


to establish free 
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Statutory amendments to provide for the 
incorporation of trade unions were insist- 
ently demanded in the early days, but the 
policy of incorporation meets no support 
today and labor stands opposed to this’ pol- 
icy. 


In the early days the workers went on 
record in favor of independent political ac- 
tion but added that if no labor candidate 
was in the field workers should vote for the 
candidate whose record was most favorable 
to labor. Today the workers are on record 
in favor of independent political action and 
the Canadian Labor Party has been estab- 
lished to give expression to this voice. 


Since the formation of the Canadian Labor 
Union in 1873 a number of outstanding 
achievements stand to the credit of the or- 
ganized workers. 


The influence of a national trade union 
centre forced the governments to appoint a 
number of important commissions to inves- 
tigate conditions complained of by the work- 
ers. One of the earliest was appointed in 
1881 ‘to inquire into the working of mills 
and factories and the labor employed 
therein.” This commission uncovered such 
an unhealthy state of affairs that factory 
inspection and regulations resulted. 


The enactment of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in 1915 is perhaps the 
most outstanding victory for labor. This 
law stands today the most advanced legisla- 
tion in respect to workmen’s compensation 
in the world. It is a state insurance with 
collective employers’ liability and’ is admin- 
istered by a commission. The fund is cre- 
ated by assessments upon the payrolls of the 
industries of the province and it is worthy 
of special note that 98 cents out of every — 
dollar collected goes to injured workmen or 
their dependents and the cost to industry is 
much less than where private insurance 
holds sway. 


This law became so popular with the 
workers and many employers that it has 
been extended from province to province 
until today similar laws exist in all with 
the exception of Saskatchewan and Quebec 
and it is quite probable that Quebec will 
enact like legislation next year. 


Other measures have been enacted of di- 
rect benefit to labor among which might be 
mentioned the Employment Offices Co- 
Ordination Act under which a national sys- 
tem of free government employment offices 
have been established throughout the Domin- 
ion; old age pensions; mothers’ allowance 
acts; minimum wage laws; technical educa- 
tion; etc., ete. 


The most significant victory won by labor 
was during the 1927 session of parliament 
when amendments were made to the Trade 
Marks and Designs Act to allow for the reg- 
istration of union labels. While this law 
was designed primarily to give protection 
to trade union labels it gave labor an in- 
creased legal status and protects unions 
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against possible legal procedure for other 
purposes. The particular clause reads: 


“Nothing in this act contained shall enable 
any suit, action, garnishee, interpleader or 
other proceeding to be brought or had 
against a labor union, except for the pur- 
poses of this act.” 


Representatives of “big business” at- 
tempted to have this clause struck out but 
without success. Had this clause not been 
inserted legal action could have been taken 
against unions possessing labels because 
they had a property right in the label. 

Whilé the above constitutes some of the 
major reforms won by labor in the legisla- 
tive halls of the nation it does not tell the 
whole story and it would be quite impossible 
to recite, in a short article of this kind, the 
very large volume of social and labor legis- 
- lation enacted by the Dominion parliament 
and the several provinces. These laws were 
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recently consolidated by the Department of 
Labor and issued in a report containing 844 
pages. 

Although Canadian workers were not con- 
sulted in the framing of the constitution 
sixty years ago they now seek amendments 
which they believe will tend towards the 
creation of the better and greater Dominion 
and allow for greater progress in social and 
labor legislation and more solidly unite the 
Canadian people. These amendments would 
curtail the veto power of the Senate and 
give parliament control over social and la- 
bor legislation. 


Undoubtedly had labor been consulted in 
the framing of the articles contained in the 
British North America Act these provisions 
would have been inserted. They now plead 
that this be done and offer the amendments 
as a contribution on the celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Confederation. 


CANADA’S FUTURE GLORY 


By Hon. Peter Heenan 
Minister of Labor and a Member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


When the invitation to write an article 
for publication in this Confederation Jubi- 
lee issue was received, it carried with it the 
request that the subject, whose title appears 
above, should be dealt with. In other words, 
I was asked to deal at short length with a 
subject of engaging importance and magni- 
tudinous proportions. 


Having in mind that is has been the not 
uncommon fate of prophets to be stoned and 
that the greatest of all authorities declared 
that ‘‘a prophet is not without honour save 
in his own country and in his own house,” 
it is with some degree of diffidence that this 
task is approached. 


Perhaps the world has grown more toler- 
ant and appreciative of its seers. Certain it 
is that one of, if not the, leading testimonies 
of history is that worthy ideals, which con- 
stitute the stock-in-trade of the true prophet, 
have been the dynamic force making for the 
progress and the elevation of humanity. 


The great problems that today challenge 
the genius of statesmen are the bequest of 
the past, but they can never be solved by 
limiting our perspective to the present. To 
do this were to build upon the sands. 

When the Fathers of Confederation sixty 
years ago laid the foundations upon which 
the structure of Canada’s nationhood has 
been proudly reared, the problems of the 
day most certainly limited the range of their 
achievement. But without the vision and 
zeal of the prophet—had they lacked the 
capacity to explore somewhat of the future 
and to direct their efforts to the service of 
that future—the bonds that insure our na- 
tional unity could not have increased their 
strength and, perhaps, would not have been 
capable of sustaining the strains to which, 
of necessity, they have been subjected. 

The wisdom of the Fathers of Confedera- 


tion is justified in the progressive develop- 
ment, stability, and strength which have 
characterized the growth of Canada from 
the infant of sixty years ago, walking with 
somewhat nervous and halting steps, to the 
virile giant of today. 


Confidence in the future greatness of Can- 
ada is strong in the hearts of most of her 
people. This is true, notwithstanding the 
attractions which have lured many of our 
young men to the United States. And Cana- 
dians are more assured than ever before that 
the faith of their pioneer forefathers was not 
based upon mirages and illusions. The dawn 
of the twentieth century was hailed as the 
advent of a century that belonged to Canada. 


Let us glance at a few facts which show 
that these forefathers entertained no idle 
dream. 


During the quarter of this century that 
has gone, the volume of capital invested in 
agriculture increased by 320 per cent, while 
the annual value of agricultural products 
increased 300 per cent. 


In the same period there was an increase 
of 656 per cent in the capital devoted to 
manufacture, and the annual value of the 
exports of manufactured products registered 
the amazing record of an increase of 2,729 
per cent. 


The value of Canadian products exported 
during the period was multiplied between 
six and seven fold (from $196,000,000 to 
$1,315,000,000) and the total trade increased 
from $406,000,000 to $2,292,000,000. 

Canada occupies second place among the 
world’s per capita exporters and sixth place 
among the world’s traders in foreign mar- 
kets. 


One might continue to quote statistical 
data to indicate the rapid and healthy ex- 
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pansion of Canada’s industry and commerce 
and the soundness of her financial condi- 
tions. This is not the occasion for such 
extended reference. Let it suffice that no 
other country can. equal her record of pros- 
perous development during this century. 


To fully appreciate this achievement it 
must be remembered that the period includes 
several years when the energies of the na- 
tion were devoted to the prosecution of the 
Great War and then, to overcoming the dis- 
astrous influences of the post-war depres- 
sion. 


Canada’s national heritage of economic 
advantage, the intelligence, resourcefulness, 
and enterprise of her people, coupled with 
the record of the past sixty years, provide 
the vantage ground from which her future 
may be surveyed. 


The future of Canada is, broadly speak- 
ing, interpretable by the record of her past, 
if the genius and spirit of her people can 
seize upon and retain the wisdom that has 
enabled her in her youth to play a not in- 
conspicuous part in the development of 
those policies which promise most for the 
establishment of peace both industrially 
within her own borders and among the na- 
tions of the world. 


There can be no permanent security and 
tranquility if peace is only considered to 
be attainable through the interpretation of 
existing legal codes and still less if sordid 
might must continue to constitute right. 


The true glory of Canada today is by no 
means wholly, or even mainly, revealed by 
citing the record of her industrial achieve- 
ment, though this is a factor not to be ex- 
cluded. Her lavish potential wealth, repre- 
sented by her abundant resources, can only 
bless in so far as they may be used as an 
influence to stimulate and elevate the in- 
telligence, emotions and ambitions of Cana- 
dians to the solution of the grave economic 
and social problems which express them- 
selves in terms of poverty, greed, hatred, 
and war. 


A nation’s glory is revealed in the dimen- 
sions of that spiritual quality which may be 
termed its soul. Is it Canada’s only pride 
that statistics prove her to be the most pros- 
perous country in the world today, and are 
the things of which she may boast only those 
against which Kipling delivered his pro- 
phetic warning in his “Recessional’’? 


If this question were answerable in the 
affirmative, then such glory would consti- 
tute her shame. 


Let it be granted that the problems of 
establishing social justice within our own 
borders and of averting war among the na- 
tions are most complex and difficult of solu- 
tion. Canada’s past should, and there are 
indications that it will, furnish inspiration 
enabling it to increasingly function as a 
leader among the agencies making for peace. 


Legislatively, her accomplishments in the 
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field of industrial conciliation have been of 
no mean order, although much remains to 
be done. Legislation and government ad- 
ministration, however, can of themselves 
never cure industrial unrest and poverty. 


A much more potent force exists in the 
capacity of employers and workpeople to 
adjust their difficulties on the basis of a 
mutual understanding of each other’s rights. 
Evidences are apparent that this truth is 
being increasingly appreciated. 


Canada’s glory will be enhanced as the 
spirit of mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion for the establishment of industrial peace 
and freedom from economic injustice is in- 
creased. 


But Canada also possesses some just 
ground for patriotic pride in the contribu- 
tion she has made toward the promotion of 
national amity. We have lived in peace side 
by side with our Southern neighbour for 
more than one hundred years and not a sin- 
gle gun points in either direction across the 
thousands of miles of frontier; this rela- 
tionship grows increasingly and mutually 
amicable. 


Attention can only be briefly drawn in 


passing to the conspicuous part played by 
Canada in the effort to promote world peace 


through the agency of the League of Na- 


tions and its subsidiary organization, the 
International Labour Conference. 


But the greater significance attaches to 
the fact that Canada is devoting her ener- 
gies to the arts of peace. 
there are that the curse of fear and burden 
of militarism heavily afflict. The genius 
of Canada is toward peace and not toward 
militaristic pomp and boastfulness. And it 
will add lustre to the crown of Canada’s 
glory that, if our civilization is to endure, 
other nations will be compelled to copy our 
example. World industrialization is pro- 
ceeding with rapid pace. The old order 
expressed in the rhyme. 


“Of all my father’s family 
I love myself the best. . 
If God will only take care of me, 


The devil can have the rest,” 


cannot be indefinitely perpetuated. Sui- 


- cidal extermination lies that way. 


A new order will prevail in which it will 
not only be tyrannous for a giant to use 
his strength as a giant, but in which the 
giant who does so wield his power will be 
outlawed. 


And there can be no more fitting cere- 
mony performed in connection with this 


celebration of the Jubilee of the Confedera- — 


tion of Canada than that we Canadians 
should dedicate ourselves anew with fervent 
patriotic determination that, as St. Patrick 
is said to have driven the snakes out of 
Ireland, so Canada’s mission shall be to 
assist with all her might to banish all that 
makes for social injustice and international 
distrust and hatred. 


Other nations 
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LABOR UNIONS IN CANADA AND THE ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS 
OF LABOR 


As the Editor has announced that he pro- 
posed making the June Journal a Canadian 
issue, it will be of interest to its readers 
to have an account of the labor ‘unions in 
Canada. 


The labor unions in Canada are divided 
into three main groups, as follows: 


First Group: The bona fide international 
unions, most of whom are affiliated with the 
Trades & Labor Congress. of Canada or 
closely associated with it, such as the Train 
& Engine Service Brotherhoods, as well as 
a number of national unions not of a dual 
character to those unions affiliated with the 
Congress, also a number of miscellaneous 
locals that are chartered directly by the 
Congress. 


The 16th report on “Labor Organizations 
in Canada,” issued by the Labor Depart- 
ment of the Dominion Government, gives the 
number of this group as 171,943 for the 
latter part of 1926. 


Practically all the organizations in this 
group are old established unions, that are 
functioning as such by having agreements 
with the employers relative to wages and 
working conditions in nearly their entire 
jurisdiction and their membership is on the 
increase in nearly every section of Canada. 


Second Group: The Federation of Cath- 
olic Workers of Canada, which was formed 
in 1921, and which accepts for membership 
only members of the Catholic faith, is 
largely confined to the province of Quebec 
amongst the French speaking workers, and 
according to the Labor Department’s report, 
it had 25,000 members in 1926, and has 
signed agreements in some of the industries 
in that province. 


Third Group: The national and indepen- 
dent unions that started as secessionist 
movements from the older established un- 
ions, hence dual in character and openly 
hostile to those unions affiliated with the 
Trades & Labor Congress of Canada. 


Delegates from most of the organizations 
comprising this group, formed the so-called 
“All-Canadian Congress of Labor’ in March 
of this year, in direct opposition to the 
Trades & Labor Congress of Canada. The 
Labor Department’s Report gives the total 
membership of this group as 53,613 for the 
latter part of 1926. This is considerably less 
than the “over 100,000 members,” which the 
leaders of this movement reported were rep- 
resented at that conference. 


Of this number, 18,665 is claimed by the 
ohne big union, but it can be safely stated 
that there is less than 2,000 members who 
are paying per capita to it at present, and 
Other than the street railway and a small 
bakery in Winnipeg and a small coal mine 
in New Brunswick, they do not function as 
a labor union in any other industry, in the 
sense of securing better wages or working 
conditions or adjusting grievances. 


By far the greater portion of the O. B. U.’s 
income, that makes it possible for them to 
have numerous representatives going over 
the country endeavoring to disrupt the old 
established unions, is derived by conducting 
a gambling competition through their pub- 
lication, the O. B. U. Bulletin. 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employes, which was originally started in 
1908 as a dual union to the Railway Clerks 
& Freight Handlers International Union, 
on the old intercolonial section of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, claims 14,500 as its 
membership for the later part of 1926. 


This organization has an agreement with 
the Canadian National Railway, covering 
clerks, freight handlers, express employes, 
shop and roundhouse laborers, stationary 
fireman and engineers, dining and sleeping 
car employes and ferry-boat employes, which 
would be about 35,000 employes, so it can 
be seen that they have less than fifty per 
cent of the people in their union, that they 
have covered with an agreement. This or- 
ganization is in no way recognized or dealt 
with by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


From the above it can plainly be seen why 
that organization is doing everything pos- 
sible to get the more important and highly 
skilled employes to join them, as the group 
which they now have covered in their agree- 
ment are nearly all unskilled or at the best 
semi-skilled employes. 

The Hlectrical Communication Workers of 
Canada was started by several disgruntled 
individuals, who came from the United 
States, and who, as delegates to a conven- 
tion of the Commercial Telegraphers. Union 
of America, which was held in 1925, pre- 
sented the usual proposals that are fostered 
by the Communist in about every labor 
union convention, but because they were 
rejected they started a secessionist move- 
ment among the commercial telegraphers 
in Canada, using as their slogan the usual. 
Nationalist appeal. 


The Mine Workers Union of Canada was 
started by the Communist, both in and away 
from the District No. 18 section (Alberta 
and Eastern B. C.) of the United Mine 
Workers of America in 1925, because they 
failed to gain complete control of the affairs 
of that district and its membership, which 
did not spread beyond that district, is now 
on the down grade. 


It was delegates from the above four or- 
ganizations and others similar to them, 
that formed the “All-Canadian Congress of 
Labor,” better known as the “All-Red Con- 
gress of Labor,” for the Communists, both 
as individuals and as a party in Canada, 
have taken the initiative in forming this 
body and every move in that direction has 
met with their encouragement and approval. 
Having failed to gain control of the inter- 
national labor unions, they feel by the above 
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method they can control the Canadian labor 
unions. 

Just how effective this body will be can 
best be judged by keeping in mind that each 
of the organizations who participated in its 
formation, either in some or all cases, are 
dual and by their declarations, hostile to 
the other, as for instance, the One Big Union 
lays claim to be the only and proper union 
for all railroad employes as well as all other 
workers. 

If they are successful in getting the rail- 
road workers in Canada to join them, then 
by that act they completely destroy the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employes 
and the Electrical Communication Workers 
of Canada, and they have already been ac- 
tive in destroying the C. B. of R. E. local 
of boilermakers in Montreal or what was 
left of it. 

Likewise, the C. B. of R. E. claims that it 
is the only and proper union for all railroad 
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employes in Canada..-If it was possible for 
them to be successful in getting them to 
join, the E. C. W. of C. and the O. B. U. on 
the railroads would be destroyed, and so it 
is between the Mine Workers Union of 
Canada and the O. B. U., for the O. B. U. 
has unsuccessfully endeavored for years to 
get the miners of District No. 18 to join 
them, and so it is between the O. B. U. and 
each of the other units that make up the 
“All-Red Congress of Canada.” 

The truth of the matter is that in their 
desperation to survive at all, they have 
come together on their only common basis, 
that is, to endeavor to destroy the old es- 
tablished unions. 

That has been tried many times before 
during the past fifty years in both Canada 
and the United States, but so far without 
success, and this latest attempt has already 
all the appearance of failing also. 

R. C. McCUTCHAN. 


CANADIAN RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Table Showing the Expenditures for Each Main Item of Expense on a Percentage Basis, 
of the Grand Lodge of the Boilermakers & Helpers International Union, for Its 
Canadian Membership for the 13 Year Period from January 1, 1914, to 
January 1, 1927, Also the Total Receipts from Its Canadian Mem- 
bership for That Period. 


1. Strike payments in Canada for 13 years...... $206,218 or 46.2% of the total expense. 
2. Grand Lodge Officers’ and organizers’ salaries 
and expenses for Canada.... iteeBal ase . Silos 112,639 or 25.2% of the total expense. 
3. 7% of headquarters expenses.....:..c.. cece. 36,948 or 8.3% of the total expense. 
40 Op, Obit Ren OPicial « JOULMA] san ateehieieas'> « sore 33,516 or 17.5% of the total expense. 
db. Death) and: Disability, Benefiisused jc4a. scene 25,925 or 5.8% of the total expense. 
6. Delegates expenses to Grand Lodge conven- 
tions and other miscellaneous expense for ae 
WANAU Gh. cee st tae ane ane hOr ee unk ite eee 11,784 or 2.7% of the total expense. 
i.) DUSITESS "ASent Ss SUPDOIE. oss. ek + eee tl 11,150 or 2.5% of the total expense. 
8. Trades & Labor Congress of Canada.......... 8,215 or 1.8% of the total expense. 


Total expenses for 13 years........ 


ee $446,395 or 100% 


Total receipts from the Canadian member- 


Sip ein rls YOu ao ween fee 2 Le 


Dericle ,0T 16 YOars on. ae. ee ee ee 


= ot anes $436,271 
. owen $ 10,124 


The Following Table Shows the Main Items of Expense on a Percentage Basis for the En- 
tire Jurisdiction of the Boilermakers & Helpers International Union for the 14 
Year Period from January 1, 1913, to January 1, 1927. 


di#! Strike payments PAPA W Otte Oe), ie $2,313,283 or 37.2% of the total expense. 
2. Officers and organizers salaries and expenses 1,458,382 or 23.3% of the total expense. 
3..“ Cost of the Official Journal.) . 9834. . ad 478,277 or (7.7% of the total expense. 
4. Death and disability benefits, not including 

insurance paid to members.............. 441,085 or 17.1% of the total expense. 
5. Clerical staff at headquarters............... 304,764 or 4.9% of the total expense. 
6. Building cost to organization’s funds........ 300,374 or 4.8% of the total expense. 
7. Postage, telegrams, legal services, donations 

and other miscellaneous expense......... 266,941 or 4.3% of the total expense. 
8. Business Agent Support.........c.scecceees 211,562 or 3.5% of the total expense. 
De HVONVONUON. OX DONSOS. Je a as bu arsed. <a 152,692 or 2.4% of the total expense. 
10. Per capita, A. F. of L. and other bodies....... 140,582 or 2.3% of the total expense. 
11: Printing: other than the Journals. 6).dc8s. «.. 140,048 or 2.38% of the total expense. 
12..,Group subscription for “Labor’:...+.em%. «f« 11,657 or .2% of the total expense. 


Total expenses for 14 years........ 


..- $6,219,647 or 100% 


Total receipts for 14 years, not includ- 


ing insurance premiums 


paid 
MEMDOLE jinn ssre ehiebe we ee ie 


by 


...- $6,451,902 


Compiled by R. C. McCutchan. 
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CANADIAN HUNTER’S SONG. 


The Northern Light are flashing 
On the rapids’ restless flow, 

But o’er the wild waves dashing 
Swift darts the light canoe; 

The merry hunters come— 
“We've slain the deer. 

“Hurrah! you’re welcome home.” 


The blithesome horn is sounding, ~ 
And the woodman’s loud hallo; 
And joyous steps are bounding 
To meet the birch canoe. 
“Harrah! the hunters come!” 
And the woods ring out 
To their noisy shout, 
As they drag the dun deer home! 


The hearth is brightly burning, 
The rustic board is spread; 

To greet their sire returning 
The children leave their bed. 
With laugh and shout they come, 
That merry band, 

To grasp his hand, 

And bid them welcome home! 


A CANADIAN FOLK SONG. 


The doors are shut, the windows fast, 
Outside the gust is driving past, 
Outside the shivering ivy clings, 
While on the hob the kettle sings. 
“Margery, Margery, make the tea,” 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 


The streams are hushed up where they 
- flowed, 

The ponds are frozen along the road, 

The cattle are housed in shed and byre, 

While singeth the kettle on the fire. 

“Margery, Margery, make the tea,” 

Singeth the kettle merrily. 


The fisherman on the bay in his boat, 
Shivers and buttons up his coat; 

The traveler stops at the tavern door, 

And the kettle answers the chimney’s roar. 
“Margery, Margery, make the tea,” 

Singeth the kettle merrily. 


The firelight dances upon the wall, 

Footsteps are heard in the outer hall, 

And a kiss and a welcome that fill the room, 

And the kettle sings in the glimmer and 
gloom. 

“Margery, Margery, make the tea,” 

Singeth the kettle merrily. 


THE CONSTRUCTION GANG. 


Officers and members of this or- 
ganization, it is yours to benefit by, 
yours to stand by, yours to serve. 


Between ourselves, what have you 
done to give it the benefit of your 
ability, your influence, your co-opera- 
tion? If you have been a worker, be 
proud. If you have been indifferent, 
change your attitude and become a 
builder. Just get one member, go to 
the meeting, welcome him to member- 
ship and be convinced that: 


The first one proves your loyalty, 
The second one your pluck, 

The third your perseverance, 
That’s why the fourth brings luck. 


It is a good thing to remember, 
And a better thing to do, 

To work with the construction 
And not with the wrecking 


Educational Department 


SHORT STORIES OF WEALTH 


By Irving Fisher 
Professor of Economics, Yale University 


“What’s Back of Demand?” 

We have seen that, when there is per- 
fect competition, prices are fixed by supply 
and demand. But what is back of supply 
and demand? What makes demand increase 
or decrease, and what makes supply in- 
crease or decrease? 

In this story we shall study what is back 
of demand. We shall find: 


(1) Back of the demand schedule of, say, 
coal, are a large number of smaller demand 
Schedules for coal, one for each person, and 
_ (2) Back of each such individual demand 
schedule for coal, are always two schedules 
of wants, one for coal and the other for 
money. 

First, then as to (1): the total demand, 


at any price, is merely the sum of the in- 
dividual demands at that price. For in- 
stance, suppose the following table tells 
us the demand schedules for coal of two 
individuals, Smith and Jones, at prices of 
from $12 to $2 per ton: 

Smith’s and Jones’ Demand Schedules: 


Both 

Price Smith Jones ° Together 
$12 ik 0 1 
10 2 0 2 
8 Y 0 3 
6 4 1 5 
5 5 2 7 
4 6 3 9 
3 7 A 11 
2 8 6 14 
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The table tells us that, at a price of $12 
a ton, Smith will take only one ton, and 
Jones will not take any: that at a price 
of $6 a ton Smith will take four tons, and 
Jones will take one ton; and so on. The 
last column gives the sum of the demands 
of both Smith and Jones. If we should 
extend such a table to include the demands 
of all individuals, we would obtain, in the 
last column, the total demands at the vari- 
ous prices. 


Thus we find, that behind the total de- 
mand schedule for coal, are a number of in- 
dividual demand schedules for coal. 


So much for (1). Now as to (2): What 
influences lie back of the individual demand 
schedules? Taking, for instance, the demand 
schedule of Smith, we may ask: What 
makes his demand schedule change? The 
answer is, the wants of Smith. 


It is true that a man may want coal 
very much without having any demand for 
it. But this is simply because he wants 
still more to keep the money he would have 
to spend to get the coal. He prefers to keep 
the money so as to spend it for something 
else. 


Every purchaser of coal, thus balances 
two wants, the want for the coal and the 
want for the money, it costs to buy that 
coal. On the relative strength of these two 
wants depends the schedule of prices he is 
willing to pay for coal, that is his demand 
schedule. 


We must then, study these two wants, 
the one for coal, and the other for money. 
We shall begin with the want for coal. 


The connection between want and price 
was, for a long time overlooked because 
of the puzzling fact that many of the arti- 
cles most wanted are the cheapest, and 
that many of those least wanted are the 
dearest. Thus water is indispensable; yet 
there are few things which are cheaper than 
water. On the other hand, jewelry, which 
could easily be dispensed with, bears high 
prices. 

But this paradox is easily explained. It 
is true that water as a whole is very de- 
sirable, that if we were deprived of it en- 
tirely we would thirst to death. Yet the 
want for any one particular quart of water, 
is very little because this one quart could 
make little difference to anybody. Were 
any one particular quart of water indis- 
pensable, it would certainly bear a high 
price. On the other hand, all the jewels 
of the world could be more easily dispensed 
with than all the water in the world. A 
lady would much rather give up one quart 
of water than give up one diamand. Jewels 
are rare, and so one jewel more or less may 
make a great deal of difference. 

It is always the want-for-one-more unit of 
water and the want-for-one-more unit of 
jewelry which influences their prices. It 
is not how much a person wants all the 
water he or she has as contrasted with 
having none at all, or how much he or 


' price. 
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she wants all the jewelry he or she has 
as contrasted with having none at all. 


To show how this “one more’’ principle — 


works out for and buyer, we may take a 
look into Smith’s mind and see what mo- 
tives affect him in purchasing coal, or, to 
change the example, chairs. 


As any one purchaser's effect on the price 
of chairs will be negligible, we may at first 
overlook that effect; we may assume that 
Smith is unconscious of any influence on 
He thinks the price of chairs as 
fixed by the demand and supply of others; 
all he individually has to do is to decide 
how many chairs to buy at that price. 


Our first question, then, is how does 
Smith, or Mrs. Smith, decide how many 
chairs to buy, when, say, he or she is 
furnishing a new house? 


As Smith does not wish to sit on the 
floor nor compel his friends to sit on the 
floor, he could scarcely get along without 
any chairs at all. At least one chair seems 
an absolute necessity; that is, it fills a 
much felt want. But he wants another 
chair almost as badly, though not quite. 


In the same way, if he had two chairs 
his want-forone-more—a third—chair would 
be slightly less, and so on, indefinitely. If 
he had ten chairs, his want-for-one-more 
chair would be comparatively weak. if he 
had a hundred chairs he probably wouldn’t 
want any more but would want to get rid 
of some of those he had, even if he had 
to throw them away. The more chairs he 
has the less he wants one more. The 
more nearly any want is ‘satisfied, the less 
it becomes. This is the important principle. 


If Smith has to decide how many chairs 
he will buy at, say, $10 a chair, he will 
carefully balance in his mind whether, at 
any point, he wants one more chair or 
would rather Keep his $10 for something 
else. The number of chairs he finally de- 
cides to buy, will be fixed at, say, seven 
because he wants-one-more chair a little less 
strongly than he wants to keep the ten 
dollars that an eighth chair would cost 
him. That is, he’d a little rather have the 
money for something else, than buy an 
eighth chair, and so doesn‘t buy more than 
seven. But he bought seven rather than 
six because he thought he wanted the 
seventh just a little more than the money 
it cost. 


In every purchase we make we do this _ 


weighing or balancing one want against an- 
other. We are forever asking ourselves two 
questions; one is, how much difference will 
it make to us whether or not we have one 
more chair, one more room, one more quart 
of milk a week and so on. The other ques- 
tion is, how much difference will it make 
to us whether we spend one more dollar. 


And so we are forever balancing, in our | 


minds, one more chair against the number 
of more dollars we have to spend to get 


that chair, or one more quart of milk against | 


the number of cents we have to spend to 


i 
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get that quart, and so on, and we always 
decide to buy up to the point where we no 
longer want one more chair or one more 
quart of milk more than we want the money. 


od 


The fundamental forces behind demand, 
then, are Smith’s, Jones’, and everybody’s 
want-for-one-more unit of anything and 
everything. 


RAILROADING ON THE RAILS AND OFF 
By Bruce V. Crandall 


11Il—Progress is Endless 

Rather than write something according 
to the book of rules used by authors, edi- 
tors, and journalists, I would quit right here 
with this series of articles. I am writing 
for just one reason and that is because I 
want to keep in touch with railroading, and 
to do that, I must keep in touch with the 
men who are running the railroads. This is 
a good way to do it. If they don’t get any- 
thing out of it, at least I do. 

It has always seemed to me that it is 
much more interesting to read something by 
someone you know than by someone you 
don’t know. If you don’t know the writer, 
it is, at least, interesting to know something 
about him. So much that one reads con- 
tains facts, information, and statistics, but 


for all that anyone can tell, it might have 


been written by a phonograph. Then, too, 
it is far from satisfactory to write for people 
whom you don’t know. It always loosens 
your tongue a little more to be among folks 
of your own kind. I have often been 
tempted to write for the general public, but 
someway I don’t know just how to act with 
them. But with the railroad man, it’s differ- 
ent; I know him, I have lived with him, 
worked with him—I know his language and 
he knows mine, and so we understand each 
other. 
. To sit here aaa ohh in my den and write 
in an impersonal way to a bunch of rail- 
road men—well, I just can’t do it that way. 
It is late in the evening and there is quiet 
in the village as well as in the house. I 
almost feel, at times, as though I were not 
here. Out in Iowa there is a fellow work- 
ing his trick. Another hour and he will be 
‘starting for home. I know every foot of 
the way between the office and where he 
lives—I know just how the dispatcher’s 
office looks for I have spent many an hour 
in it. I know what his home looks like for 
I have been there and know his wife and 
children. And when I think of him I think 
of a hundred others. 
‘Then there is a conductor who will finish 
his run in about a half hour. I can see him 
as he comes in, and in a few minutes I can 
see him walking up the street to his home. 
I can remember just how his house looks 
inside because I have been in it many times. 
; Then there is an engineer, one of 
the hundreds whom I know. By looking at 
my watch I can tell exactly where he is. I 
can see the cars stretch out behind his en- 
gine as the train winds and twists through 
the lake eountry in a certain state. I can 
see the light streaming from the steel 
Coaches and shining on the road bed, and 


I can feel the sway of the engine as I sit 
on the fireman’s seat. Then there 
are the lights of the autos gleaming far 
ahead to the right, and to the left of the 
track, and I know that there is a crossing 
ahead. The blast of the whistle for the 
crossing startles me, and I awake to the 
fact that I am within the four walls of my 
own small room. I sat down to write and 
I have been dreaming, and why not? Dream- 
ing of a lot of fine, friendly folks. But I 
must write of something beside my dreams. 

Yet dreams often lead to something worth 
while. They lift us out of the humdrum and 
the commonplace. And, so born of dreams, 
is a desire to reach out and possess our- 
selves, more and more, of the infinity that 
surrounds and envelops us. I wonder if the 
Chaldeans of thousands of years ago were 
the early astronomers because they were 
shepherd folks, and out under the stars at 
night, watching their flocks, they dreamed 
dreams as to what the stars were that shone 
so brightly under those southern skies. Out 
of those dreams came a knowledge of the 
movement of those burning suns in infinite 
space, and from that, modern astronomy, the 
most exact science that we have today. 

This exactness of modern astronomy is 
well illustrated in manner of the discovery 
of the planet, Neptune. After astronomers 
have observed the position of a planet a few 
times, its orbit can be determined and its 
position can be computed for any future 
time. The planet, Uranus, was discovered 
about 150 years ago. Its orbit was com- 
puted and for forty years its computed po- 
sitions were the same as those seen through 
the telescope. Then it was noted that 
Uranus was not exactly in its computed po- 
sition. 

“The discrepancy in the predicted motion 
of Uranus led to one of the most dramatic 
scientific discoveries ever made. It was 
suggested that the unexplained irregulari- 
ties in the motions of the planet might be 
due to the slight attractions of an unknown 
and more remote planet. The problem was 
to find the location of the unknown planet 
from the accumulated effects of its attrac- 
tion over a period of more than sixty years. 
The difficulties of the problem were so for- 
bidding that the most experienced mathe- 
maticians of the time did not even attempt 
to solve it. Two young men, however, 
undertook what seemed a superhuman task, 
and carried it to completion. Adams, an 
English student at Cambridge, and Lever- 
rier, a young Frenchman, each wholly inde- 
pendent of the other and by different 
methods, reached out with their logic across 
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nearly 3,000,000,000 miles and located the 
unknown world. A young German astrono- 
mer, called Galle, directing his telescope 
according to the instructions of Leverrier, 
within half an hour discovered the new 
planet, Neptune, almost exactly at its pre- 
dicted place. Thus was human reason vin- 
dicated again, and our confidence in our 
ability to learn the laws of nature was given 
new support.” From Moulton, in “The Na- 
ture of the World and of Man.” 


If we can learn the laws that govern the 
stellar universe, there is hope, given time, 
that we can learn the laws that govern us 
in our human relations, and thus we can 
learn to live together more understandingly. 
There are certain laws that govern our hu- 
man relations just as surely as that there 
are laws which control the movements of 
the stars in their courses. Speaking of 
laws, there are more than one kind. We 
sometimes become confused in our thought 
because we are not accurate in the use of 
words. We have “natural laws” which are 
perfect, and “man-made laws” are often im- 
perfect. The dictionary, which lies open on 
my desk, gives eleven classes of meanings, 
each with its own definition, to the word 
‘“law.”’ 


We know that if an astronomer discovers 
some law in the universe that it will always 
apply in every part of infinite space. That 
is “natural law.” But with ‘man-made laws” 
what a difference. They don’t always work. 
I always liked the way it is put by a writer 
named Carter: “It is not, therefore, possible 
to make law by legislative action. Its ut- 
most power is to offer a reward or threaten 
a punishment as a consequence of particu- 
lar conduct, and thus furnish an additional 
motive to influence conduct. When such 
power is exerted to reinforce custom and 
prevent violations of it, it may be effectual; 
and rules or commands thus enacted are 
properly called laws, but if aimed at estab- 
lished custom, they will be ineffectual.” 
This is a big subject and deserves treat- 
ment all by itself, but we cannot stop here 
to follow through on it; some other time, 
perhaps. 


I often think of these things as I stand 
in the back shop and watch the assembling 
of a locomotive which has been in for a 
complete overhauling. ‘The real mechanic 
rebuilds, fitting in each part, Knowing where 
it belongs. He understands the meaning of 
natural law. Someone, not a mechanic, 
might attempt to put the parts of a locomo- 
tive together with a sledge. We use sledge 
methods, force, too often in our social rela- 
tions. The results are disastrous. There is 
one way of doing a thing, and that is the 
right way. Of course, it is hard to discover 
the right way. It takes time, patience, hard 
work and tiresome research, but in the end 
it pays. The fact that what we call a “law” 
is put on the statute books, does not mean 
that it will be effective. It must be right. 
Economic law is natural law, and we cannot 
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stop it, though, of course, we can shut our 
eyes to it when we see it coming, and play 
with certain artificial expedients, translate 
them into terms of man-made law, and pre- 
tend we are getting away with something, 
which we all know we are not. 


Then, too, there are many different in- 
terpretations of economic law as to what 
it is and how it works. Some say that 
wages, for instance, are subject to economic 
law. Probably they are. Everything is, in 
the long run, in the field of industry. But 
we can work with and not contrary to 
economic law. Just now some business men 
are discovering, and writing about it, that 
an increase in the wage scale makes for 
business prosperity because with higher 
wages more money can be and is spent, 
which makes for more. business. Of course, 
we can go too far in any direction, have too 
much of a good thing, and then we are 
in trouble because of the inevitable working 
of natural law—in this instance, economic 
law. This is another subject to take up 
later; this time we are trying to learn some- 
thing as to law as we learn it from the 
stellar universe. 


Do not imagine that the discovery of the 


laws that govern the universe of heavenly 
bodies was any easy job. It has taken 
hundred of years, and we are learning more 
all the time, and it is being learned by the 
hard work of someone. The laws govern- 
ing our living together have not all been 
discovered or war and trouble with our 
neighbors would have ceased. To discover 
any one law means time and toil for a lot 
of persons who are willing to devote their 
lives to the research that will give us the 
answer. And after we get one answer we 
will find twice as many more troublesome 
questions to answer. In this world of ours 
we never seem to reach the end, so the big 
thing to do is to keep on making progress 
and let the end take care of itself. 


Even some of our scientific men think, 
at times, that they have reached the end 
in some fields of research and that they 
never can go any further. Take, for in- 
stance, a statement of Auguste Compte, one 
of the greatest minds of the last century. 
He said: “We can conceive the possibility 
of studying the forms of planets, their dis- 
tances, their movements, but we can never, 
find out what is their chemical composi- 
tion.” 
pher died in 1857, and five years after his 
death, spectrum analysis made it possible 
for us to know the chemical composition 
of the planets and be able to class the stars 
in the order of their chemical nature. 
day, more than ever before in the history of 
the world, we hesitate to say that there 
is any limit to man’s knowledge and, be- 
cause of it, any limit to his control over 
nature. All this has very practical results 
as it means greater happiness for the human 
race. 


To a railroad man it is interesting to note 


\ 


This great and celebrated philoso- 


To- | 


so 


just as there are now for that matter. 
do not realize how absurd until the pass-. 


in British Columbia. 


that in the beginning of railroading there 
was much doubt as to whether the railroads 
would ever be of any practical value. Ab- 
surd laws were made in regard to them 
We 


ing of time has given us a better perspec- 
tive. When the railroads were new it was 
not alone the uneducated that had some 
strange ideas in regard to them. Here 
is something from the early days of rail- 
roading in Europe. In Bavaria the Royal 
College of Doctors, having been consulted, 
declared that railroads, if they were con- 
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structed, would cause the greatst deteriora- 
tion in the health of the public because such 
rapid movement would cause brain trouble 
among the travellers and vertigo among 
those who looked at moving trains. For this 
last reason it was recommended that all 
tracks should be enclosed by high board 
fences raised above the height of the cars 
and engines. 

Here it is after twelve o’clock and still 
I sit here and visit with you and it is time 
to quit if I am to get any sleep. So without 
any seremony this time I am going to say: 
Good night. 


Co-Operation 


CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES FLOURISH IN CANADA 


Remarkable records of successful opera- 
tion are shown in the financial reports of 
three Canadian consumers’ co-operatives 
published in the Canadian Co-operator, or- 
gan of the Co-operative Union of Canada. 
The three societies stretch almost from 
coast to coast, one being in Cape Breton, 
the second in Saskatchewan and the third 
The British-Canadian 
Co-operative Society of Sydney Mines and 
Glace Bay boasts a turnover of more than 
three-quarters of a million dollars in six 
months, representing a gain of over $100,- 
000; while similarly successful records are 
shown by the smaller societies in Young, 
Sask., and Revelstoke, B. C. 

The British-Canadian Co-operative Soci- 
ety, which is the largest co-op store society 
in North America, is owned and controlled 
largely by the miners. In addition to its 
business at Sydney Mines and Glace Bay it 
has branches in other mining centers. Dur- 
ing the long lockout of the miners it ren- 


dered signal service in relieving the great 


distress that prevailed. It now seems to 
have weathered this storm and, despite the 
still continuing depression in the industrial 


districts of Cape Breton, has settled down 
to its usual steady and substantial develop- 
ment. Its sales for the six months ending 
February 3rd reached the remarkable total 
of $781,320—an increase of $107,400 com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Present membership is 3,044, 
and trading surplus for the half-year 
amounts to $82,849. A 10 per cent purchase 
dividend has been paid to members. The 
society will celebrate its twenty-first anni- 
versary in July, this year. 

The Young (Sask.) Co-operative Associa- 
tion, in its financial statement for 1926, 
shows a gross profit of $25,350. Added to 
this were insurance commissions, interest 
and scale fees bringing the total gross reve- 
nue to $26,654. After deducting operating 
expenses there remained a net surplus of 
$7,043. 

At Revelstoke, B. C., the co-operative so- 
ciety is showing great progress, evidenced 
by its half-yearly statement for period end- 
ing January 22, 1927. Compared with cor- 
responding period in previous year, the sales 
increased by $4,485 to $34,070. Net trading 
surplus increased from $640 to $2,028. 


ORGANIZE WOMEN CO-OPERATORS IN CANADA 


Women’s guilds, which are a very impor- 
tant part of the co-operative movement in 
Britain and other European countries, have 
given good service in urban centers of Can- 
ada, but have not previously been organized 
in the Canadian rural districts, in which are 
located most of the affiliations to the Co- 


operative Union of Canada. According to 
the Canadian Co-operator, a promising start 
has now been made at Port Rowan, Ontario, 
where a Women’s Guild has been organized 
in connection with the Port Rowan Co- 
operative Co., which serves the surrounding 
agricultural community. 


CANADIAN WHEAT POOLS BUY MANY ELEVATORS 


Significant of big increases in their co- 
Operative marketing activities is the recent 


,decision of the Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Wheat Pools to expand their elevator serv- 
ice considerably. The Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool has now decided to build or acquire 


57 more elevators throughout the province 
to help handle the 1927-28 crop. This will 
bring the total) number of co-operative ele- 
vators owned by the Saskatchewan Pool to 
644. The Alberta Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers’ Association has announced that it 
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will acquire at least 100 country elevators 
this year in addition to the 42 now owned, 
and will have them ready for handling the 


1927 wheat crop. It is estimated that the 
Alberta association’s expansion in physical 
plant this year will cost about $1,250,000. 


CANADIAN FARMERS DRAW $27,000,000 FROM WHEAT CO-OPS ~ 


The Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Winnipeg, Manitoba—selling agency 
for the Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
co-operative wheat pools, recently distrib- 
uted $27,000,000 on one day as interim pay- 
ment to its farmer members, Fifteen cents 


a bushel was paid on all grades of wheat, 
20c on durum, 8c for oats and barley, 12¢ 
for rye and 20c for flax. Approximately 
$17,700,000 of the amount went to Saskatch- 
ewan farmers, and over $6,000,000 to AL 
berta. 


NEW CREDIT UNION FOR ALBERTA 


A co-operative credit union has been de- 
cided upon by members of the Killam (A\I- 
berta}) District Co-operative Association, to 
be called the Killam District Co-operative 


Bank, Ltd. This name may be changed to 
“Credit Union,” to avoid confusion with or- 
dinary commercial banking. The office of 
the credit union is in the local co-operative 
store. 


News ot General Interest 


LABOR ASKS FAIR PLAY FOR WORKERS’ RADIO STATION 
By Joseh A. Wise 


Chicago.—President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor and officers 
of 70 international labor unions, together 
with the officers of 50 city central bodies 
and local unions, promptly responded to the 
appeal sent out for more support in the fight 
being waged in behalf of radio broadcasting 
station WCFL, owned and operated by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, John F. Fitz- 
patrick, president, and BE. N. Nockels, secre- 
tary. 

President Green and other trade union 
officers have made strong representations to 
Gen. W. H. G. Bullard, chairman of the 
Federal Radio Commission, Washington, 
D. C., earnestly urging that WCFL, the 
only radio broadcasting station owned and 
controlled by organized labor, be granted 
a wave length of its own and power equal 
to that of any other station. 


Request Believed Reasonable. 

It is felt by these trade union officers 
that this modest request should be granted 
without hesitancy by the Government, inas- 
much as labor owns but the one station, 
while there are hundreds of other stations 
owned by capital and used almost wholly 
in the interests of capital. 


“In behalf of the millions of workers affil- 
iated both directly and indirectly with the 
American Federation of Labor, I earnestly 
petition your commission to favorably act 
upon the application made by the repre- 
sentatives of Station WCFL, located at Chi- 
cago,’ says President Green in his letter to 
General Bullard. 

“This station is the only station in the 
United States classified as being owned and 
controlled by a subordinate branch of the 
American Federation of Labor,’ President 


Green further points out. “It is commonly 
referred to as ‘The Voice of the People.’ 


Labor Proud of WCFL 

“Labor organizations in different sections 
of the country take great pride in the fact 
that labor has established a broadcasting 
station in the city of Chicago,” he says. “I 
assure you it would cause great disappoint- 
ment in the minds of many working people 
throughout the country if the application for 
a license made by the representatives of 
WCFL were denied. They firmly believe 
and confidently expect that your honored 
commission will grant a license to Station 
WCE L.”’ 

The 120 other letters thus far sent to the 
Radio Commission and copies of which were- 
mailed to E. N. Nockels, secretary of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, carried simi- 
lar urgent messages. It is anticipated that 
a far greater number of letters will be sent 
to the commission before the campaign ends. 

Officers of the International Seamen’s 
Union of America have called attention to 
the peculiar interest which sailors have in 
Station WCFL, and of course passengers on 
vessels might well be included. 


Seamen Deeply Interested. 

The seamen took such a deep interest in 
this matter that a vote of the members of 
the international executive board was taken 
by wire. Under instruction of President | 
Andrew Furuseth and other members of the 
board, Secretary-Treasurer Victor A. Olan- 
der wrote a letter to the Radio Commission 
in which he said, among other things: 


“The members of our district unions and, 
branches sail on all parts of the Great 
Lakes, as well as on the Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans and other waters. Their interests 


as repre sented by 
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are involved in Station WCFL, which is the 
only labor radio station in the country. Un- 
less it is given an exclusive wave length 
and permitted to use the maximum power, 
the station will be of little use to seamen.” 

All interested persons are urged to write 
letters to Gen. W. H. G. Bullard, chairman 
of the Federal Radio Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., requesting that Station WCFL, 
now operating on a 491.5-meter wave length, 
be granted a wave length of its own and 
power as great as that of any other station. 


Co-Operation Is Appreciated. 
Officers of the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor are very thankful for the co-operation 
they have received from international offi- 
cers and from the labor press in this emer- 
gency, but they feel that the rank and file, 
local unions and city 
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central bodies, should show more speed. In- 
dividuals, particularly radio fans, also 


should get into the fight, it is felt, and de- 
luge the Radio Commission with a flood of 
telegrams and letters. 


Large financial interests are vigorous- 
ly fighting Station WCFL in an effort to 
put it on a low wave length and with 
little power, it is charged, and it is 
therefore the duty of all union members 
to put a shoulder to the wheel and dem- 
onstrate the solidarity and power of or- 
ganized labor. 


Each person who writes to the Federal 
Radio Commission in reference to this sub- 
ject should notify E. N. Nockels, secretary 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


MINE BLAST DEATHS IGNORED BY PRESS 


Charleston, W. V.—Newspapers of this 
state are printing columns of sob. stuff on 
the heroism of the state mine inspector and 
officers of the New England Fuel and: Trans- 
portation Company for their rescue of dead 
bodies at the mine explosion at Everetts- 
Ville, where 97 workers lost their lives. 

The victims and their dependents are 
overlooked by the newspapers and little 
space is given to the causes of the catas- 
trophe or to a discussion of preventative 


measures. 

“A strict observance of the state mining 
laws and proper measures would have pre- 
vented this disaster,’ says the West Vir- 
ginia Federationist. 

“The responsibility rests somewhere, and 
it is up to the proper state authorities to 
place that responsibility and to take drastic 
steps to prevent future accidents. These 
facts do not seem to be considered by the 
press or the authorities.” 


Smiles 


Try This. 

Mrs. Newlywed asked her helpful husband 
to copy a recipe from the radio that evening. 
He tuned in on the station, but got two 
stations, and could not tune either of them 
out. He did his best. It went something 
like this: . 

“Hands on hips, place one cup flower on 
shoulders, raise knees and press toes, and 


mix in one cup of milk. Repeat six times, 


eggs in a cieve. 


q 


inhale quickly one spoonful of baking pow- 
der. Lower legs and mash two hard-boiled 
Exhale, breathe naturally 
and sift dumbells through a sieve into 
water.” 

“Attention! Lie flat on the floor and roll 
the white of an egg backward and forward 
until it comes to a boil, in ten minutes re- 
move from floor and rub smartly with rough 
towel, breathe naturally, dress in warm 


flannels and serve with soup.” 


Heredity or Environment? 
Irishman—yYou’re a Canadian. You were 
born in Canada. 
Scotchman—No, 


sir! My mother and 


father were Scotch, so I’m Scotch. 


Irishman—yYou were born in Canada. So 
you’re a Canadian even if your parents were 


Scotch. 


Scotchman (heatedly)—Well, if a cat had 


kittens in an oven would you call them 
biscuits? 


Not a Thief. 

A tramp had been admitted to the casual 
ward of a county workhouse late one eve- 
ning. The following morning he duly ap- 
peared before the warden. 

“Have you taken a bath this morning?” 
was the first question he was asked. 

“No sir,”’ answered the tramp, “is there 
one missing?” 


It was the dear old lady’s first ride in a 
taxi, and she watched with growing alarm 
as the driver continually put his hand out- 
side the car as a signal to the traffic follow- 
ing. At last she became exasperated. 

“Young man,” she said, “you look after 
that car of yours and watch where you’re 
driving. I'll tell you when it starts raining.” 


Indignant Protest. 


“I tell you I won’t have this room,” pro- 
tested the old lady to the bell boy. “I ain’t 
going to pay my good money for a pig-sty 


with a measly little foldin’ bed in it. You 
think jest because I’m from the country .. .” 
Disgusted, the boy cut her short. “Get 
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in, mum. Get in. This ain’t your room. 
This is the elevator.” 


Appropriate. 

The young mistress sent her colored maid, 
newly hired, for a bill of toilet articles. 

“Mandy,” said the mistress a few days 
later, “where is that tar soap you got for 
me the other day?” 

“Lawzee, Miss,” exclaimed Mandy, “what 
all’s a blonde baby like you to do ‘wid tar 
soap? Ah thought you ordered it for mah 
own pussonal use.”—Exchange. 


Just as Good. 

The heads of a motion-picture-producing 
concern were holding a conference. The 
subject of developing new markets was un- 
der consideration. One suggested market- 
ing a certain film in Australia. 

“What’s the use of sending a picture to 
Australia?” objected another. “There’s noth- 
ing but kangaroos out there.” 

The first one refused to withdraw his 
proposal. “What do we care about that?” 
he asked. “Their money is as good as any- 
one else’s.”’—Life (Australia). 


Lodge Notices 


LODGE NOTICES PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED. 


Cariton—Lodge No. 39. 


Any one of our membership who may 
chance to run across Fletcher V. Carlton, 
Reg. No. 440962, I would appreciate to have 
them ask him to communicate with the un- 
dersigned or with Larry’s Restaurant at 
Antioch, Calif., as this brother left there 
owing a bill of $27.50 for meal ticket. M. 
GabbettwS.,.32. 308 


Jones—Lodge 249. 
A man who claims his name is T. M. 
Jones, but whose real name is Dell F. Suits, 
has visited several roundhouses and shown 
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a pass with the C. & O. R. R. The pass 
was stolen from T. M. Jones, a Boilermaker, 
in Ashland, Ky., and with the aid of this 
pass he has gotten money from several of 
our members along the road. Also articles 
of clothing and jewelry including a Masonie 
ring and pin for which he gave worthless 
checks. He is wanted in several cities 
along the C. & O. R. R. There are many 
felony warrants pending against him. Any 
one coming across this man kindly notify 
F. D. Gowdy, C. S., Lodge 249, 888 26th St., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Ray—His Brothers. 


Any one knowing the whereabouts of 
Brother S. C. Ray, Boilermaker, last heard 
from working in Taft, Calif., for Jack Dusach 
for the Moran Boiler Works in 1921. Age 
41, height five feet and six inches, weighs 
about 160 pounds. Kindly inform him his 


wife died at Los Cages, Nev., and he should 
get in touch with his brothers in Jerome, 
Ariz. 


MEN! 

DON’T SEW BUTTONS! 
These buttons snap on, and 
they fit any garment. Pilcher 
Bachelor Buttons are detach- 
able, too. Use them again. If 
dealer can’t supply, send his. 
name and 25c for full assort- 
ment of 3 colors, 3 sizes. 


PILCHER MEG. Co., Ine. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dept. 4801 


DESDE TAC 


PATENTS 


Promptness Assured. 
Best Results. Booklet 
Free. Highest References. 


Send Drawing or Model for Examination 
and Advice. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth Street Washington, D. C. 


CRCECEORE TTT TTT 


Buy Union 


Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes bearing our 
Union Stamp on the sole, innersole or lining of the shoe. We ask you 
not to buy any shoes unless you actually see this Union Stamp. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


246 Summer St., 
COLLIS LOVELY, Gen’! President 


Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES L. BAINE, Gen’! Sec’y-Treas. 
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CHILD HEALTH AND THE FEDERATION OF LABOR 
By William Green 


Two of the greatest sources of happiness 
are found in labor and children. The work- 
er who is happy at his task and the child 
who is happy as his play form perfect ex- 
pressions of human advancement. The 
most priceless possession of the worker is 
his children and his toil and service is given 
that he may provide for them and care for 
them as they should be cared for. This love 
and care for his children prompts him to 
make many sacrifices and aids him when he 
is sore pressed with the adversity of indus- 
trial conflict. To him his cause is a just 
and worthy one. 

The purpose and program of the American 
Child Health Association so truly embodies 
the aims and purpose of the organized labor 
movement in its concern for the children 
of our land that we can, with great consist- 
ency, associate ourselves with you in your 
work. Your endeavor to insure to every 
child a physical, mental and spiritual ex- 
istence which will enable it to receive cor- 
rect instruction, the exuberance of health 
and the stamina of true spiritual culture 
makes your work of untold importance to 
our nation and to humanity. 

The care of children and the preservation 


and promotion of child health appeals to 


humanity’s noblest sentiments. The deep 
interest which has been aroused among all 
classes of people in the subject of child 
health is an evidence of the growing impor- 
tance attached to this great subject. Science 
and education have done much to develop 
public opinion and to inspire organized 
forces to engage in child health research 
and to find protective measures. Opposition 
to efforts which may be exercised is incon- 
ceivable. Failure to do our full duty in pro- 
moting and protecting the health of children 
is due to indifference, ignorance or selfish- 
ness. 

The membership of the American Federa- 


- tion of Labor, in common with all American 


citizens, is interested in the welfare, the 
happiness and the health of all children. 
This interest is inspired by patriotic and 
humane reasons. The American Federation 


of Labor, however, has a particular and 
special interest in the question of child wel- 
fare. From the beginning of its existence 
in 1881 it has emphasized the necessity of 
affording protection to children and it has 
consistently pointed out the destructive ef- 
fects of child labor. 

Children who live in favorable circum- 
stances may be given the care and attention 
necessary to the protection of health. They 
are reared in a healthy environment and 
enjoy the privileges of healthful surround- 
ings. Their opportunities for development 
and growth into strong, vigorous men and 
women are greater than those of the less 
fortunate who are numbered among the 
great mass of working people. 

It is because the workers who are repre- 
sented by the American Federation of 
Labor are deeply conscious of this fact that 
they are eager to utilize every means avail- 
able for the prevention of sickness and 
death among the children and to favor 
legislation which will operate to spread 
knowledge and education regarding the 
adoption of methods which will safeguard 
the health and the lives of children. 

In order to supply the protection which 
must be accorded children, if their lives are 
to be saved, we must understand the under- 
lying causes of sickness and the high mor- 
tality among children. These causes as 
they exist among the mass of the people 
are varied but easily ascertainable. Some 
may be classified as economic and others 
may be classified as physical. Some are di- 
rectly traceable to a lack of knowledge and 
understanding of the use of preventive mea- 
sures. 

Poverty is the primary cause of much 
human distress and is a prolific source of 
ill-health among children. The child that is 
underfed and undernourished falls an easy 
prey to sickness and disease. The devital- 
izing effect of a lack of wholesome food is 
quite noticeable upon the faces and in the 
general appearance of thousands of children 
who attend our public schools. Many teach- 
ers and many who are employed as com- 
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munity nurses can bear testimony to this 
fact. We cannot have strong, vigorous, 
healthy children in any community where 
poverty lays its blighting hand upon family 
life or levies its tragic tribute upon those 
who dwell within the home. 


It may be impossible to abolish poverty 
or to overcome all of its disastrous effects. 
It is a condition of our social life which is 
predicated upon numerous and varied facts 
und causes. But, we can greatly reduce and 
minimize its scope and effect. Certainly 
we ought to find a way by which the na- 
tion’s children may be spared the deadly 
and harrowing experience which attends 
hunger and emaciation. 


In searching for a remedy for poverty we 
must first definitely decide to face existing 
facts and diligently apply ourselves to a 
study of the basic causes which produce it. 
For instance, the breadwinner must be ac- 
corded an opportunity to work and earn a 
wage sufficiently high to provide adequate 
food and clothing for his dependent children. 
This involves a study and understanding of 
industrial and economic facts with reference 
to family needs, the family budget, adequate 
income and the problem of seasonal and in- 
termittent employment, as well as unem- 
ployment. 


The most serious of all our industrial 
problems is that of unemployment. It 
quickly and seriously affects home life, liv- 
ing conditions and the minimum food re- 
quirements of the wage earner’s family. 
The ill effect of prolonged unemployment 
in any community composed largely of work- 
ing people is first apparent among their 
children. 

General debility, loss of weight and a per- 
ceptible increase in sickness among the 
children inevitably follow in the wake of 
unemployment. The pathetic feature of it 
all is that innocent children are the victims 
of a false and unsound economic condition 
for which they are in no way responsible. 
They go hungry in a land of plenty and they 
virtually starve in their dwelling place sur- 
rounded by an abundance of food supplies. 

In the promotion of child health we must 
grapple with this depressing, difficult prob- 
lem of unemployment. Success in this laud- 
able endeavor depends upon our ability to 
find a remedy. We must find a way by 
which we can systematize and regularize 
employment so that wage earners may earn 
a steady, uninterrupted income sufficient 
to supply an adequate amount of wholesome 
food to their children. These efforts should 
be supplemented by the adoption of a prac- 
tical plan providing for the creation of a 
joint fund out of which sums could be paid 
sufficient to tide the workers and their fam- 
ilies over unavoidable, intermittent periods 
of unemployment in seasonal callings and 
industries. 

Workmen’s compensation laws are serv- 
ing to advance and promote the health and 
welfare of children. Under the operation of 
this humane legislation definite sums of 


money are automatically paid injured work- 
ers and the dependents of those killed dur- 
ing the course of employment. By this 
process the dependents of injured workers 
are assured food and care during the period 
of incapacity resulting from an industrial 
accident and the dependents of killed em- 
ployes are accorded care, food, education 
and protection until the dependent children 
reach the age where they can care for 
themselves. We can render a very great 
service in the advancement of child welfare 
and child health by strengthening and per- 
fecting the workmen’s compensation laws in 
the different states so that they will be 
more responsive to human needs and will 
more adequately meet our social and family 
requirements. 


Legislation prohibiting the employment of 
children in industrial establishments has 
served to protect their health, morals and 
physical well-being, but this character of 
legislation, helpful as it is, affording a large 
measure of protection to the nation’s chil- 
dren, does not effectively and adequately 
meet the needs of modern society. Altog- 
gether too many children of a tender age 
are employed in industry. 


During the period intervening since the 
Supreme .Court of the United States de- 
clared the last federal child labor law un- 
constitutional the employment of children 
has increased until now it is authoritatively 
estimated that more than two million chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and fifteen 
years and at least two million five hundred 
thousand children between the ages of ten 
and sixteen years are working for wages. 


According to a report made by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, in January of this year, the 
increase in the employment of children in 
industry in one city alone, Fall River, Mass., 
was 43.7 per cent. If the nation is to be 
completely saved from the degrading and 
destroying effect of child labor it must adopt 
the child labor amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the United States. In no other way 
can we fully and successfully cope with this 
evil. 

Child labor is a national problem requir- 
ing the application of a national solution. 
It should be dealth with through the enact- 
ment of uniform legislation and this can 
only be done through the exercise of consti- 
tutional authority conferred upon the Con- 
gress of the United States. Time and oppor- 
tunity will not permit more than this pass- 
ing reference to the proposed child labor 
amendment to the fundamental law of the 
land. It is an issue which must be faced 
if the organizations interested in the pro- 
motion of child welfare and child health are — 
to succeed. — 

The nation cannot possess healthy chil- 
dren, in a full and complete degree, and at 
the same time permit industry to employ 
children. We cannot have child health and 
child labor simultaneously. The employ- 
ment of children in industry is a curse to 
civilization. It is incompatible with child 
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welfare and is a violation of natural and 
physical laws. We must surrender one or 
the other, children’s health or children’s 
labor. Which shall it be? 


The national security and the preserva- 
tion of the Republic require that the health 
and welfare of our children—not the chil- 
dren in one state or a group of states alone, 
but the children of all the states throughout 
the Union—shall be protected and _ pre- 
served. In addition to the whole-hearted 
support which the American Federation of 
Labor has ever given to workmen’s compen- 
sation and child labor legislation it has led 
in the movement for the enactment of com- 
pulsory school attendance laws and has sup- 
ported recreational and playground move- 
ments. 


The hundreds of city central bodies and 
state federations of labor chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor taken an ac- 
tive interest in educational, playground and 
recreational movements. All of this con- 
tributes to the promotion of child welfare 
and child health. The American Federation 
of Labor approved and supported federal 
legislation creating the Children’s Bureau, 
the Women’s Bureau and the Act for the 
promotion of the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy, commonly known as 
the Maternity Act. 


The agencies created by this legislation 
have rendered and are now rendering most 
valuable service to mothers and children 
throughout the land.. The information dis- 
Sseminated by these federal agencies con- 
cerning the care of children and infants 
enables mothers to administer to the need 
of their children and care for them in such 
a way as to protect and promote their health 
and welfare. 


It is most regrettable to observe that the 
reactionary forces in the Congress of the 
United States who, during the last session 
of Congress, succeeded in their efforts to 
repeal the Maternity Act, extending help to 
mothers and babies, are now directing their 
efforts toward the destruction of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. This group of reactionary 
members of Congress seem to be strongly 
against child welfare, mothers and babies. 
They profess to see in the development of 
these agencies a form of governmental bu- 
reaucracy which threatens the liberty of the 
people. 

I seriously question their sincerity. They 
do not seem to fear that agencies created 
by the Federal Government for the purpose 
of assembling and disseminating informa- 
tion regarding the care and protection of 
animals and trees and the methods to be 
employed in destroying the corn borer and 
other pestiferous insects tends towards the 
establishment of bureaucratic control threat- 
ening the liberty andefreedom of the people. 


The working people of our country are 
strong supporters of the Department of 
Agriculture and the agencies created within 


it for the purpose of helping the farmers 
of our country to better care for hogs and 
other animals, but they are for the mothers 
and children of the nation first. We will 
vigorously oppose any and all attacks made 
upon the Children’s Bureau and any at- 
tempts made to destroy it. 


To have a nation strong and enduring we 
must have a nation of homes. We must 
have homes in houses and dwellings which 
permit sunlight and fresh air. We must 
have homes which harber mothers whose 
children may receive their care. We must 
make it possible for fathers to win by their 
efforts a sustenance for their children and 
the women who have given them to this 
world. 


To a worker home is a sacred place. He 
gives his entire life to hard-labor so that 
he may maintain it and bring to its narrow 
confines the joy of happy childhood. These 
are facts which are proven by the lives and 
experiences of working men and women. 
It is to be deplored that these ideals have 
not been realized, for years of ceaseless 
efforts have been expended by organized 
labor in its attempts to accomplish them. 


Under the press of industrial expansion 
the change of living conditions and the in- 
crease in economic necessity, many women 
are compelled to share with their husbands 
in the work of caring for their families. 
Upon them is cast the burden of caring for 
home and children and performing work for 
wages. This work requires her to absent 
herself from her home many hours of the 
day and deprives her children of the watch- 
ful care of their mother. 


Childhood is such a charming subject. It 
is so filled with allure that when we turn 
to thought of it we picture the chubby, red 
cheeks of a well-cared-for child. We have 
so many of them, each vying with his fel- 
lows for coveted prizes and health medals. 


But organized labor sees the pale, wan 
faces of the undernourished, uncared for 
children. It comes in close contact with 
the child worker and its heart grieves when 
it sees and knows the great hardships which 
that child must bear. Our sympathy and 
our desire to alleviate their condition is 
deepest because we know what these frail 
children are facing day by day. 


Be assured that the American Federation 
of Labor will co-operate with and assist the 
American Child Health Association in its 
work of promoting child health in every 
community throughout the land. 


Every MEMBER added to our or- 
ganization makes our task much 
EASIER, especially when we are 
about to present A NEW AGREE- 
MENT. 
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ORGANIZATION 


The most important problem confronting the trade union movement is organization 


work. This problem is concerned with both the extension of the trade union field and 


the maintenance of the effectiveness of the organization. Strengthening of our Interna- 
tional Brotherhood demands personal and systematic endeavor from each and every 
individual connected with it. What the labor movement needs now as never before in 
its history is members devoted to the cause of trade unionism, who believe in it so 
completely that they are willing to give themselves to its service. We must be strong 
enough to demand consideration in order to get it. The wage increases of the past 
have come only as a result of the insistence of men made strong by uniting their efforts. 
The workers are not really free unless they themselves have a hand in determining 
their conditions, and they can exert no influence in this industrial world of organization 
unless they also are organized. 


Every local affiliated with our International Brotherhood should make a careful 
canvass to discover boiler makers and helpers eligible for membership within the 
jurisdiction of their respective local, and having located the prospects, the local should 
proceed with energy and determination to bring them in to it. Workers who have a 
daily job that keeps them familiar with the problems of those who work have marked 
success as organizers. They are capable of pointing out the possibilities of unionism in 
a compelling manner. The work of an organizer is similar to that of a salesman. If 
anyone came to you to sell you an article, and he was unable to convince you of its 
merit, you would possibly refuse to buy, and if he became angry and abusive, you 
would never buy. The article you have to sell is the membership in your union; your 
prospective customers are the unorganized men of your craft. You must convince 
them the unions can do something for them personally. 


Those companies which do not have collective bargaining relations with unions 
feel it necessary to provide their employes with company unions as a substitute; hence 
if organization was not a good thing for labor there would be no opposition to it from 
the employers of labor. There would be no open-shop movements and spy systems 
instituted. Intimidation and discrimination would not be practiced and large sums of 
money would not be spent to prevent the worker from joining his trade union. 


It should not require a great deal of argument to convince our members that it is to 
their interest to do all they can to reduce the number of the unorganized and increase 
the ranks of the organized. Fivery ‘unorganized brought into the organization will be 
one less non-union man for the open-shoppers to draw from. 


Through the untiring efforts of the officers of a number of our local lodges and 
the hearty co-operation given them by their members, we have received a large number 
of reinstatements and new members in a remarkably short time. Efforts of this sort 
mean consecration to a high purpose for the benefit of workers, industries and all 
they serve. The possibilities of progress is far-reaching if every trade unionist will 
pledge himself to utilize every opportunity in the day's s experience to further the cause 
of unionism. 
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INJUNCTION JUDGES DRIFT FROM MOORINGS 


The labor injunction judge ignores constitutional moorings. He charts his own 
course. He is guided by prejudice and economic viewpoints formed through environ- 
ment. These judges make a football of fundamental rights. To protect property, they 
set aside guarantees that have been secured after long sacrifice. 


This was Clearly stated by the Missouri State Supreme Court several years ago, 
when it was asked to uphold an injunction against organized garment workers, who 


issued an appeal for popular support against an unfair manufacturer. The court said 
(Marx vs. Watson, 168 Mo.): 


“If these defendants are not permitted to tell the story of their wrongs, 
or, if you please, their supposed wrongs, by word of mouth or with pen or print, 
and to endeavor to persuade others to aid them by all peaceable means, in 
securing redress of such wrongs, WHAT BECOMES OF FREE SPEECH, AND 
WHAT OF PERSONAL LIBERTY? The fact that in exercising that freedom 
they thereby do plaintiff an actionable injury, such fact does not go a hair 
towards a dimunition of their right of free speech, etc., for the exercise of 
which, if resulting in such injury, the Constitution makes them expressly re- 
sponsible. But such responsibility is utterly incompatible with authority in a 
court of equity to prevent such responsibility from occurring.” 


The injunction judge and defenders evade this rock-bottom Americanism by the 
claim that the equity process is “preventive.” That is their judgment. The Constitution 
ordains otherwise. Provision is made for the wrongful exercise of free speech and 
press. No judge is authorized to annul the Constitution on the ground that the exercise 
of an inherent right may lessen profits. Inherent rights are not subject to counting 
room standards or moods of an injunction judge. 


Government is instituted to protect these rights. When one department of govern- 
ment fails in its purpose, the structure is weakened. The injunction was originally 
intended to apply where plaintiff had no other remedy at law. It was not intended to 
apply to personal relations. Now the injunction judge orders workers not to strike, not 
to communicate with a strikebreaker, and even not to mention the name of the unfair 
employer. 


If the labor injunction judge is permitted to fasten this system on workers, he, 
true to the historic policy of all usurpers, will include other classes and eventually 
establish government by injunction. The labor injunction and the Constitution cannot 
survive. 


LOW WAGES NO SOLUTION 


The British situation is of interest to America because it sustains the United Mine 
Workers in their opposition to low wages. These trade unionists have repeatedly 
pointed out that low wages is no solution for the ills of the coal industry. 


Wage reductions and increased hours that were forced on British coal miners, fol- 
lowing their disastrous strike last year, have failed and that country is facing another 
coal crisis. When the miners were defeated, jubilant coal owners prepared to challenge 
competitors in Huropean markets, but other countries met the lower labor costs and 
England finds herself in a worse condition because of debased living standards of 
more than 1,000,000 workers. To add to Britain’s troubles, an embargo has been placed 
on that coal by the French government. The French coal owners refuse to engage in 
the cut-throat competition. 


MONEY AVAILABLE FOR INAUGURATION OF FEDERAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 


The failure of Congress at its last session to provide funds for- the functioning of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act after passing it will not 
cripple altogether the administration of the law, President Anthony J. Chlopek of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association reports. 


The act will be administered by the U. S. Employes’ Compensation Commission. 
Mr. Chlopek reports that President Coolidge and General Lord of the budget commission 
have agreed to the suggestion of the compensation commission that the commission be 
permitted to use the funds appropriated to it for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
for putting into effect the law as far as possible. 


The commission has decided under the circumstances to establish five deputy 
offices. A Cleveland office will have jurisdiction over the Great Lakes district. The 
New York office will have jurisdiction over the New England states. The Baltimore 
office will function for Baltimore, Philadelphia, Hampton Roads and surrounding terri- 
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tory. New Orleans will have jurisdiction over the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports. 
The San Francisco office will have charge of the entire Pacific Coast ports. 


The Commission is now making every preparation to be in readiness when the law 
becomes effective July 1, 1927. The new law provides that longshoremen and all re- 
pairmen when injured aboard ship will be,.entitled to the benefits provided in the 


federal compensation law. 


TO REDEEM LIBERTY BONDS 


Notice to holders of second liberty loan 4 per cent and converted 4% per cent 
bonds that interest on these bonds will cease November 15, 1927, was issued by the 
treasury department recently. The bonds will be redeemed at par on that date, but 
holders may, in advance of that date, be offered the privilege of exchanging them for 
other interest bearing obligations of the United States, on or after October 15. 


The importance of acquainting bondholders with the fact that their bonds have been 
called is emphasized by the treasury records of previous calls for redemption or ex- 
change. These records show that there are still outstanding at the present time in the 
hands of the public about 30 million dollars in government securities on which interest 
has ceased. It is for this reason that the treasury department is making a special effort 
to see that the present announcement reaches as many second liberty loan bondholders 
as possible. 

The second liberty loan was offered for subscription on October 1, 1917. Subscrip- 
tions amounting to $4,617,532,300 were received from 9,400,000 subscribers. A total of 
$3,807,865,000 was allotted. The bonds issued were dated November 15, 1917, bore 
interest at 4 per cent, were payable twenty-five years after date of issue, but were 
subject to redemption on and after ten years after date of issue at the option of the 
United States. The bonds carried a conversion privilege which might be exercised in 
the contingency of the first subsequent issue of bonds at a higher rate. This con- 
tingency arose when the third liberty loan was issued on May 9, 1918, and thereafter 
$3,707,933,850 of the 4 per cent bonds were converted into 4144 per cent bonds. The 
terms of the 41%, per cent bonds were identical with those of the 4 per cent bonds, 
except for the interest rate. 

Of the original issue of $3,807,865,000, about 750 million dollars have been redeemed 
on various accounts and about 1,300 million dollars have been refunded into 3% per 
cent treasury notes. A balance of nearly 1,700 million dollars is now outstanding and 
the bonds representing this amount are now called for redemption on November 15. 


THE CENSUS BUREAU REPORT 


The Census Bureau of the United States has completed a survey of all branches of 
manufacturing in the United States for the year 1925. The facts developed are that 
industry is being centralized at an alarming pace. The number of workers employed is 
decreasing, while the output and the manufacturers’ profits are advancing with giant 
strides. Improved machinery, cheap power, increased efficiency of the works are the 
pringipal reasons for the results secured. 

The dark side of the industrial welfare of the nation is revealed by the fact that 
workers’ wages, their purchasing power, lag far behind the increase in productivity. 
The outstanding features of the report were the increase in production, the decrease in 
employment of wage earners, and the increase in horspower. The figures show that in 
1919 there were 213,631 manufacturing establishments in this country. Six years later, 
in 1925, the total had fallen to 187,386, a decrease of 12 per cent. In 1919 there were 
8,898,536 workers engaged in manufacturing. Six years later there had been a drop of 
over 500,000, the total employed being 8,383,781. During the same period the cost of 
raw materials decreased 2.9 per cent. 

According to the Census Bureau, the value added by manufacture was $24,748,249,000 
in 1919. In 1925 it was $26,774,566,000, an increase of 8.2 per cent. Put these figures 
in another way and they show that the value added by manufacture was $2,753 per 
worker in 1919 and $3,193 in 1925, a gain of $440 per worker. What did the workers 
get; what was their share of this increase in production? First of all, 500,000 of them 
found themselves out of jobs. Second, the average wage of those who continued at 
work went up from $1,162 in 1919 to $1,279 in 1925, a gain of $117. This means that 
for every dollar added to the wage of those who were lucky enough to remain employed 
the manufacturer charged up $3.75 to the price exacted from the consumer. 


AN INDISPUTABLE FACT 


In the midst of some confusion, much diversity of opinion and endless talk con- 
cerning mass production, mass distribution and what to do about it, there is one 
indisputable outstanding basic fact that should never be overlooked, and that is: Labor 
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under any form of industrial production must organize or it will be lost in the shuffle. 
This is not a theory, it is a fact and has been so demonstrated by actual experience. 


There is no means whereby labor can obtain recognition and maintain its just 
rights in the matter of wages, hours and shop conditions except by organization in 
our unions. Success is at our door if we will stop wasting time and energy over theories 
and devote all our time and energy to organizing in our constructive, tried and true, 
and successful trade unions. 


Big interests know the value of organization and keep right on organizing in their 
own way, gathering in the juicy fruits of industry, while the workers, or some of them, 
are just talking it over and eating snowballs. From now on all should resolve to 
organize for protection. Try it and success will follow. 


QUOTATIONS 


Why should we call ourselves men, unless it is to succeed in everything, every- 
where? Say of nothing, “This is beneath me,” nor feel that anything is beyond our 
powers. Nothing is impossible to the man who can will.—Mirabeau. 


If we never flattered ourselves, the flattery of others would not hurt us -—Roche- 
foucauld. 


If a man does not make new acquaintances, as he advances through life, he will 
soon find himself left alone. A man should keep his friendship in constant repair.— 
Johnson. 


Men and brethren, a simple trust in God is the most essential ingredient in moral 
sublimity of character.—Richard Fuller. 


I have much more confidence in the charity which begins in the home and diverges 
into a large humanity than in the world-wide philanthropy which begins at the outside 
of our horizon to converge into egotism.—Mrs. Jameson. 


There are three kinds of praise—that which we yield, that which we lend, and that 
which we pay. We yield it to the powerful from fear, we lend it to the weak from 
interest, and we pay it to the deserving from gratitude.—Colton. 

Adversity has ever been considered as the state in whith a man most easily be- 
comes acquainted with himself, particularly being free from flatterers.—Johnson, 


It is known that the taste—whatever it is—is improved exactly as we improve our 
judgment, by extending our knowledge, by a steady attention to our object, and by 
frequent exercise.—Burke. 

The heart needs not for its heaven much space, nor many stars therein, if only the 
star of love has arisen.—Richter. 


The brave only know how to forgive; it is the most refined and generous pitch of 
virtue human nature can arrive at. Cowards have done good and kind actions—cow- 
ards have even fought, nay, sometimes even conquered; but a coward never forgave. 
It is not in his nature; the power of doing it flows only from a strength and greatness 
of soul, conscious of its own force and security, and above the little temptations of 
resenting every fruitless attempt to interrupt its happiness.—Sterne. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE 


The Moorehead Machinery & Boiler Shop, Higgins Boiler Shop, Washington, D. C. 


Minneapolis, Minn. (Unfair.) (Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson Machine Foundry & Boiler Iowa Boiler Works, Des Moines, Iowa. (Un- 
Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) Pairs, ; 

Wilson Bros, Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) John Thomas Boiler Shop, Washington, D. 


; : ise : ; Ge CUnTaIT) 
Mellvain & Spiegel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- The Industrial Iron Works, Jersey City, 
N 


fair.) ae 
McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, William Dillon Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Md. (Unfair.) Canal Steel Works, Inc., 2126 Poland St., 
Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

(Unfair.) C. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, Inc. 
American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- Jefferson, HY. (Unfair.) 

dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) Frolich Iron Works, 605 Alva St., New Or- 
W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. C. (Unfair.) © leans, La. (Unfair. 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT 


Long Island Railroad. Pennsylvania. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF ASSISTANT INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT WM. ATKINSON 


In the past few months we have received 
many letters from former members want- 
ing to Know what can be done to improve 
their working conditions or secure an in- 
crease in wages. To our minds this is an 
easy question for any workingman to an- 
swer, and that is, for every man eligible to 
membership working at our trade to OR- 
GANIZE—CO-OPERATHEH, and-~ stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with his fellowmen in order 
to better their conditions. I am sure that 
every workingman realizes that organiza- 
tion is the paramount issue and if the men 
eligible to membership fail to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to organize they are 


the ones to suffer the penalty, and they 
should not raise any objections to their 
present low standard of living. Every 


workingman knows that every branch of 
our Government is organized, as well as the 
professional men and employers of labor. 
The question is asked: Why do these men 
organize? The answer is: 
interests. This alone should be conclusive 
proof to wage workers that they should im- 
mediately make application and become ac- 
tive members of the organization having 
jurisdiction over the work they are em- 
ployed at. The only possible way for the 
wage workers to improve their present 
standard of living, protect their families, or 
educate their children is through organiza- 
tion and co-operation. 

Every man that joins a labor organization 
has a duty to perform, and that is, to assist 
in organizing every man employed at his 
trade. I am sure if our members will give 
us their assistance in organizing every man 
eligible to membership in our International 
Brotherhood, in the very near future we will 


To protect their 


be successful in securing substantial in- 
creases in pay and better working condi- 
tions for the men of our trade and who are 
members of our organization. The mem- 
bers cannot expect the officers to maintain 
conditions, but they themselves should be 
willing to do their part, and I again appeal 
to our members to give us their support to 
the end that we may become a better and 
stronger organization. 


In the past few months we have received 
several complaints from our local lodges 
that members are going to work under their 
jurisdiction and failing to comply with the 
provisions of Article X, Section 4, Subor- 
dinate Lodge Constitution, which specifi- 
cally provides that members accepting em- 
ployment under the jurisdiction of a local 
lodge must immediately deposit their clear- 
ance cards. So we trust in the future mem- 
bers who go to work under the jurisdiction 
of another local will immediately comply 
with the provisions of the above article and 
section. 


In checking over our records we also find 
many of our local lodges have not complied 
with the provisions of Article III, Section 
4, Subordinate Lodge Constitution, relative 
to bonding the financial officers of the 
locals, and we will appreciate it if these 
locals will immediately do so. Any local 
lodge not having application for bonds can 
receive the same by writing this office, or 
the I. §. T.’s office. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I 


am, 
Yours fraternally, 


WM. ATKINSON, 
Assistant International President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
CHAS. F. SCOTT 


We are herewith submitting our regular monthly report showing the claims paid to 
the beneficiaries of our members or to the member himself from May 20th to June 16th, 


inclusive. 


LIST OF CLAIMS PAID BY INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS FROM 
MAY 20 TO JUNE 16, 1927. 


Lodge Brother Cause Beneficiary Relation Date Amount 
295, John Boner Carcinoma Carrion BGneris. ors trad 13h bia bots dee Wife May 21 $ 500 00 
295 John Boner Carcinoma THOR] © @ GRO o aseyo cg coun dicks(s, ay aieyiss a lovato! laushdls a Ala orpiedsnene May 21 500.00 
Harold G. Pawson Son 
227 Geo. Pawson Accidental Death { Ethel Payne ANd) ia. «dd on airerdtewek es « and } May 26 2,000.00 
Harriet Grace Pawson Daughters 
47 FF. Voss Carcinoma of Stomach KCALG) GUMMMBB IR Meters vei « aie tere kth. ndehan i imrers ay Wife June’ 3 1,000.00 
55 J. Wigmore Fraatured Skull NanniepyeeMoOreg ) is ee... svlcshte a. smind te Wife June 3 2,000.00 
Leo Kanzlarich Pyonephrosis John Kanzlarich .......... siete ee laae ss Brother June 3 1,000.00 
248 Joseph Benardo Acute Dilation of Heart Mrs, JOH GB Onardo oii, siete oieuas shots oi seus Mother June 6 1,000.00 
568 Juliul Ohman Fractured Skull Mrs. Emma Ohnian:s se. 5.050.062 2% ‘ife June 6 2,000.00 
444 A. L. Swink Carcinoma Pylerus & Liver Mrs, Waecte es Swink oe coinslF ees ents ouenc eta Wife June 6 1,000.00 
249 H, Goekemeyer Broken Neck Mrs. Taottie Goekemeyer.............+0% Wife June 6 2,000.00 
27 4P.. Higgins Fractured Skull Py EL UB aaa aes Brae Pers oe aye'S eee spoteuate carte Brother June 9 2,000.00 
398 Jos. Levesque General Disability ELL s OLRM tereveie close dts vile aualate schslcl cree ts rare cee June 13 1,000.00 
589 Vincent. Jakuboski Pneumonia Mrs. Mary' Jakuboski. if. dit. fe Laat Wife June 14 1,000.00 
227 Thomas Moulton Typhoid Fever Mrs.. Thomas Moulton: . si)... 0 vt aaa Wife June 16 1,000.00 
363 Henry Becht Chronic Myocarditis Mrs, eter Becht»... .24.4.c2 8. oR OR; Wife June 16 1,000.00 
445 Pete Sobutovich Struck by Train Tom * Makovieh® 060. he Brother-in-law June 16 2,000.00 


Total 


w tetel saeeleaiacs Bee aisles Che awe WURs 6 weit en oN MTS MMMISIEE Ss so SBM ee ts he tes ae bees eves couse seattle > ole gisted Tete tn eine nTmeD edit mee 
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Natural Death Claims 
Accidental Death Claims 
Partial Disability Claims 
Total Disability Claims 


eee ae ee ir ary 


a ey 


In presenting this summary we again wish 


a to call attention to some of the matters men- 


tioned in our report of last month. We are 
still having trouble in reinstating members, 
as a number of Secretaries insist upon rein- 
stating them in a different classification to 
that which they held at the time they be- 
came delinquent. As explained in last 
month’s issue of the Journal, this ‘is in viola- 
tion of the law and cannot be permitted. A 
man who goes delinquent as a Helper must 
be reinstated as a Helper even though he 
may have been employed as a Mechanic dur- 
ing his delinquency. After his reinstatement 
he can then be advanced to a Mechanic, 
upon the request of his Lodge, and with the 
sanction of the International President’s 
office. This same rule applies where a man 
has been demoted. In other words, no 
changes can be recognized by the Organiza- 
tion, in any man’s classification, until that 
change is made in accordance with the Laws 
of the Organization. 


We also wish to call attention to the Law 
governing the depositing of withdrawal 
cards. All withdrawal cards must be de- 
posited in the Lodge that issued them. If 
a withdrawn member now residing in Can- 
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292,000.00 
$313,000.00 
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$306,000.00 
7,000.00 


$313,000.00 


ada has a withdrawal card out of a Lodge in 
New York that withdrawal card must be 
sent to the New York Lodge that issued it, 
with one month’s dues, and a clearance card 
must be given him to be deposited in the 
Canadian Local. Where the Local issuing 
the withdrawal card has lapsed the card 
must then be deposited in the Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer’s office with one 
month’s dues and a clearance card issued 
from there to be deposited where the mem- 
ber sees fit. If the membership who read 
the Journal and particularly our Local offi- 
cers will try to remember these two sections 
of the Law we will avoid the dangers of 
jeopardizing the standing of those who are 
coming back into the Organization and at 
the same time eliminate a lot of correspond- 
dence between this office and the different 
Locals due to the misunderstanding that 
arises over cases of this kind. This is not 
being written in the spirit of fault finding 
but rather with the hope that it will help to 
guide those to whom the Law in these points 
is not clear. 


Fraternally yours, 
CHAS. F. SCOTT, 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 


6 0 0) © Melis 0-0 eo e0) db UM On 6106 0 0.00 0 6 eROLe 6 Fw ghee 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN 
(For the Period from May 15th to June 17th, 1927.) 


Winnipeg, Man., June 17th, 1927. 

Since making my report for the June 
Journal, all of my time has again been taken 
up with the situation here in Winnipeg and 
since May 15th we have secured ten applica- 
tions with the necessary fee from the C. P. R. 
back shops here in Winnipeg, nine from the 
Ft. Rouge back shops, five from the Trans- 
cona back shops and one from Kenora, Ont., 
on the C. P. R, making a total of 25 addi- 
tional members for the month for Local 
No. 126. 

The indications are the best at present 
that this number will be greatly exceeded 
' next month, and our membership continues 
to show a healthy increase in membership 
all through Western Canada. 

In January 1926, the low point that was 
reached after the adoption of our insurance 
the membership of our organization in the 
Dominion of Canada was 1,392 members. 
For March this year it had increased to 
1,837 members or a gain of 445 members 
in the Dominion alone over January 1926. 

Taking the membership for the entire 
jurisdiction of the organization, we have 
gained 3,603 up to and including March this 
year over what it was in January 1926. 


These figures are taken from the March 
report of the membership issued by the 
International Lodge, and while they show a 
very healthy and continuous growth, the 
total membership should be much greater 
and the increase in membership more rapid. 
The Canadian National Railway have 
made sufficient reductions in staffs, so that 
they now have ten out of twelve of their 
back shops in Canada on the full time hours 
of 44 per week, thus leaving only the Trans- 
cona and Ft. Rouge back shops that are not 
now on full time, as the forty hour week 
still prevails there, although staff reduc- 
tions have recently been made in each shop, 
to keep within their 1927 appropriations. 
While all back shops of the C. P. R. are 
still working full time, that road has made 
heavy reductions in their staffs, to keep 
within their .appropriations. Some of the 
roundhouses are working full time, which 
is 48 hours per week, while in others the 
hours are 40 per week, as in most cases it 
is left in the hands of the membership to 
decide, if the required reductions are to be 
made by reducing hours or the staff. 
R..C. McCUTCHAN, 
International Vice-President, 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN 
(Period of May 16 to June 15, 1927, Both Inclusive.) 


Chicago, Ill., June 15, 1927. 


During the month just ended considerable 
effort has been made among delinquents in 
the Chicago district for the purpose of bring- 
ing about their return to the organization. 
Personal contact with the delinquent and his 
immediate family in his home, has developed 
numerous and interesting explanations for 
his departure from the Brotherhood and it 
is noticeable the average member is un- 
aware of the experience of the Brotherhood 
with its death and disability compensation. 
It is also evident, that the family of the de- 
linquents as a rule, know very little of the 
efforts of the Brotherhood to protect them. 
Non-attendance at the meetings of the Sub- 
ordinate Lodge, coupled with the willingness 
ef the average member to hearken to the 
chatter of the disruptionist plays an im- 
portant part in this situation. However, 
some progress has been made. Employment 
—at the trade—has been very quiet. Rail- 
roads—furloughing many men and the con- 
tract and construction situation being ex- 
tremely quiet. Attended regular meeting of 
Lodge 588 on June 2nd. 


Elkhart, Ind., C. L. U. 


Friday, June 10th, President William Green 
of the A. F. of L. and President T. N. Taylor 
of the Indiana State Federation of Labor 
were the guests of the Labor Movement of 
Elkhart. Ind. Reception and Banquet at the 
Hotel Elkhart, followed by a parade and a 
mass meeting at the high school auditorium 
which was well attended. In the afternoon 
an auto ride was tendered all of the visiting 
Labor men about the city, which was keenly 
enjoyed. Other visitors were: Ed. Nockels 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor. Frank 
Kasten. President of the United Brick and 
Clay Workers of America; A. F. Stout, Vice- 
President of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes; Vice-President Harvey 
W. Brown of the Machinists, various general 
chairmen of the New York Central Lines, 
and the writer. Unusual as it appears, the 
Shop Crafts Organizations at Elkhart, Ind., 
are the life of the Central Labor Union. The 
labor headquarters is a monument to their 
united endeavor. The women folk have 
demonstrated in no small way what can he 
accomplished. The dance at labor head- 
quarters in the evening was well attended 
and the music and arrangements were of the 
finest. President Green. the principal guest 
of the occasion, delivered a splendid address. 
Visitors from Chicago, South Bend, Marion, 
Ind., and other cities were present. 


Construction News. 


Stockton, Cal. 1,000 tons of steel plates 
for a Gasholder at Stockton, Cal. Contract 
to Stacy Bros. Gas Construction Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

St. Louis, Mo. The Polar Wave Ice and 
Fuel Co., 3836 Olive Street, has filed plans 


for a three-story cold storage and refriger- 
ating plant to cost more than $50,000 with 
equipment. 

Nickerson, Kansas. The Carey Ice and 
Coal Co., Hutchinson, Kas., is planning the 
construction of a new ice-manufacturing and 
cold storage plant at Nickerson, Kansas, to 
cost about $40,000 with equipment. | 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail-: 
way Co., Chicago, is said to have plans for 
the immediate construction of a steam-op- 
erated electric power plant at Miles City, 
Montana, to cost about $85,000 with equip- 
ment. 


The Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. will 
soon begin construction of five new build- 
ings in Taylorville, [ll., including a wood 
mill, sand blast house, paint shop, power 
house and a wheel and axle shop. 


Binghampton, N. Y. The State Hospitat 
Commission, Albany, N. Y., will soon take 
bids for a cold storage and refrigerating 
plant at the Brighton State Hospital, Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., to cost in excess of $175.,- 
000 with equipment. Sullivan W. Jones, Cap- 
itol Bldg., Albany, N. Y., is State Architect. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The Louisville &. Nash- 
ville Railway Co., of Nashville, Tenn., has 
plans for an addition to its steam power 
house, 50x205 feet, to cost in excess of 
$100,000 with equipment. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The Duquesne Light Co., 
35 Sixth Ave., is completing plans for a 
five-story power station and switching plant 
75x180 feet, at Brunots Island, to cost up- 
ward of $650,000 with equipment. 


Baltimore, Md. The American Oil Co., 
American Building, has acquired about 50 
acres, adjoining its plant in the Curtis Bay 
district and plans expansion, including con- 
struction of additional units and increased 
shipping facilities. 

Vienna, Md. The Eastern Shore Gas and 
Electric Co., Salisbury, Md., has contracted, 
with Day and Zimmerman, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., engineer and contractor, for its pro- 
posed steam-operated electric generating 
plant at Vienna, Md., on which work will 
soon begin. The entire plant will cost close 
to $2,000,000 including transmission system. 
The project will be carried out by the Del- 
marva Power Co., a subsidiary organization. 

The Southern Railway System, Charlotte, 
N. C., has begun excavations for new loco- 
motive shops at its Andrews yard, Columbia, 
S. C., to cost more than $600,000 with equip- 
ment. 

The Bureau of Standards, Washington, has 
engaged William I. Deming, 807 Seventeenth 
St. N. W., architect, to prepare plans for its 
proposed steam-operated electric power 
plant, for which an appropriation of $200,- 
000 is available. The installation will in- 
clude a_ turbo-generator unit, water- tube 
boilers, centrifugal and other pumps, coal 
elevators and conveyor, water softener, etc. 
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| It is proposed to ask bids early in July. O. 


T. Britt, Northwest Building, is mechanical 
engineer. 


Atlanta, Ga.- The National Biscuit Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., has begun the construction of an 
addition to its local plant, to include the in- 
stallation of ovens, power equipment, con- 
veying machinery and auxiliary equipment. 
The entire project will cost more than 
$1,000,000. 1 

Baltimore, Md. The Consolidated Gas, 
Hlectric Light and Power Co. has begun the 
construction of an addition to its steam-op- 
erated electric generating plant to cost close 
to $175,000. 

~The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 910 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., has concluded 
negotiations for the purchase of property, 
near Saginaw, Michigan, for a new refinery. 
The initial unit will be equipped for a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 bbls. per day and is reported 
to cost close to $200,000. 

Austin, Texas. The Board of Trustees, 
University of Texas, Austin, has filed plans 
for a power plant, 95x170 feet, to cost about 
$250,000 with equipment. The Herbert M. 
Greene Co., Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Tex., 
is the architect. 

Michigan City, Ind. The State Prison De- 
partment, Indianapolis, is planning the con- 
struction of a new power plant at the state 
institution at Michigan City, Ind., to cost 
$150,000. An appropriation for the amount 
has been granted. 

The Sheel Oil Co., San Francisco, Cal., has 
placed contract with the Lacey Mfg. Co. for 
ten 80,000 bbl. tanks. 

The California Petroleum Co. has placed 
contract with the Western Pipe and Steel 
for two 55,000 bbl. and one 37,500 bbl. stor- 
age tanks. 

Portland, Oregon. The Baker Construc- 
tion Co. has contract for three fire boats in- 
volving 450 tons of plates. 

Sacramento, Cal. Filteration plant. 140 
tons of plates for steel pipe line. Contract 
to Western Pipe and Steel. 

Washington, D. C. Bids in June 21st. 
Six Coast Guard Cutters involving 3,900 tons 
of plates. 

San Francisco, Cal. Associated Oil Co. 
bids soon on ten 80,000 bbl. storage tanks. 

Bids are being asked for Power House 


cat Buffalo, N. Y. New York Central Ry. 


Edmonton, Alta., Canada. Tenders are be- 
ing received by chief engineer, western di- 
vision, Canadian National Railways, Winni- 
peg, Canada, for construction of a power 
plant here, etc. 

Winnipeg, Man., Canada. McCaw and Mc- 
Donald, 209 Scott Bldg., has the general 
contract for power house in connection with 
western shops of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co., to cost $16,700. 

Kansas City, Kansas. Soap factory addi- 
tion, $40,000 brick at 19th and Kansas Ave. 
Private plans. Owner, Procter and Gamble 
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Mfg. Co. Contract to Morley Bros. Con- 
struction Co. 722 Dwight Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Racine, Wisconsin. Gas plant, $500,000. 
Wisconsin Gas and Electric Co., D. D. Call- 
ender, manager. Drawing plans. Second 
and Lake Sts. 


Baltimore, Md. Alterations Boiler House, 
$30,000, St. Agnes Hospital. Contract to 
Frainie Bros. & Haigley, 19 West Franklin 
Street. 

Locomotives. 


Erie Railroad, 80, distributed as follows: 
30 switch engines to the Baldwin Loco- 
motive works. 


25 road engines to the American Loco- 
motive works. 

25 road engines to the Lima Locomotive 
works. 

New York Central Railroad. 60 passen- 
ger engines and 55 engine tenders to the 
American Locomotive works. 


Central Railroad of New Jersey. 5 Pa- 
cific type and 10 switch engines to the Bald- 
win Locomotive works. 


The foregoing items of construction con- 
templated and contracted for will be of in- 
terest to our membership throughout the 
States and Canada. Definite dates of erec- 
tion are not specifically stated but it will 
be well for our membership to keep in mind 
these items and make every effort to obtain 
the work belonging to our craft. 


Respectfully and fraternally submitted. 
JOS. P. RYAN, 
International Vice-President. 


7533 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. 


THE CONSTRUCTION GANG 


Officers and members of our organ- 
ization, it is yours to benefit by, yours 
to stand by, yours to serve. 


Between ourselves, what have you 
done to give it the benefit of your 
ability, your influence, your co-opera- 
tion? If you have been a worker, be 
proud. If you have been indifferent, 
change your attitude and become a 
builder. Just get one member, go to 
the meeting, welcome him to member- 
ship and be convinced that: 


The first one proves your loyalty, 
The second one your pluck, 

The third your perseverance, 
That’s why the fourth brings luck. 


It is a good thing to remember, 
And a better thing to do, 

To work with the construction gang, 
And not with the wrecking crew. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD 
(Period of May 15th, 1927, to June 15th, 1927, Inclusive.) 


The following is a brief report of the 
work done by me during the past thirty days 
with the assistance and co-operation of the 
members of our organization. 

In my last report for the Journal I in- 
formed the reading membership that with 
the assistance of several active members 
we were successful in re-organizing Lodge 
No. 132, Galveston, Texas, with a member- 
ship of 15 members. Since this report we 
have secured the reinstatement and _ initia- 
tion fees from 16 additional members mak- 
ing a total membership to date of 31 mem- 
bers. The prospects for a continual increase 
in membership at Galveston is good and it 
is hoped that. within the next thtirty days 
we will be able to report a further increase. 
Considering the fact that business has been 
somewhat quiet during our campaign of or- 
ganization at Galveston I feel that very 
good progress has been made to date. 

In addition to the work performed at 
Galveston I have been assisting in the build- 
ing up of our membership at Beaumont and 
Port Arthur. At Beaumont six reinstate- 
ments have been secured with the prospect 
of more in the near future. I have mailed 
out something like 250 circulars to the men 
eligible to membership at both Beaumont 
and Port Arthur and hope to secure some 
results from same. There are quite a num- 
ber of men employed in the ship yards, re- 
fineries and contract shops at these places 
and it is hoped that these men will soon see 
the light and come into the organization 
and assist in improving their wages and 
working conditions. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 


Since my last report I have been work- 
ing on assignments. Visited Norfolk under 
instructions to investigate the case of Wm. 
Griffin, and while there received instruc- 
tions from International President to assist 
in the case of Claude Curling. These cases 
have been reported to the International 
President, and feel there is nothing else to 
report here thereon. 

While in Norfolk visited the Navy Yard 
on several occasions and assisted the lodges 
in the matters laid before mé. Visited with 
the Metal Trades, and took up matters pend- 
ing with the Commandant of the Yard, re- 
port of which I made to the Secretaries 
of Lodges Nos. 178 and 57. I might men- 
tion that there is a controversy in this yard 
with the Commandant over the refusal of 
the yard management to meet the Commit- 
tee of our Lodges. Questionnaires have been 
sent to all the Lodges or. Yards on the 
Atlantic Coast asking the statis of the Com- 
mittees, and it is important that these be 
given immediate attention by the various 
Yards and Lodges, as the entire structure 
of our relations in this Yard depends upon 
these answers, so be sure that yours is for- 
warded to Norfolk. 


At Houston I have been in touch with 
several former members and I hope to be 
able to report some progress made there in 
the next month’s Journal towards re-estab- 
lishing a local in that city. The Iron 
workers are doing a great deal of work 
ethat belongs to the boilermakers and no 
doubt will continue to do same until such 
a time as our men wake up and begin to 
look after their own interest. 


For the information of our traveling 
Brothers who may be seeking employment 
in this locality will state that we have local 
lodges in Port Arthur, Beaumont and Gal- 
vestion and any one coming into this sec- 
tion to work should bring a clearance card 
with them and deposit same with the local 
secretary and assist in building up our or- 
ganization. If every man will do this it 
won't be long until we will have a good or- 
ganization in this section. 


Trusting that the above report will be of 
interest to our membership and that each 
and every individual member will appoint — 
himself as a committee of one to go and 
get one or more applications for member- 
ship in the next thirty days, thereby assist- 
ing in the work of building up our organiza- 
tion which in the end means better wages 
and working conditions for the members 
as a whole. : 


With best wishes and kindest regards, I 
remain, fraternally yours, 


C. A. McDONALD, 
International Vice-President. 


VICE-PRESIDENT J. N. DAVIS 


I also gave attention to other matters, of 
which I do not believe it wise to report on 
here, but perhaps will at some future date, 
after things have developed to the extent 
that it would not embarrass the situation. 


The keel of the Cruiser Salt Lake City, 
which contract was recently transferred to 
the American Brown-Boveri Electric Cor- 
poration (New York Ship), Camden, N. J., — 
from Cramps Ship Building Corp., was laid — 
June 9th. It will require about 24 months 
to complete the work. 


Was in attendance with other Representa- 


tives at Richmond, assisting the C. & O. 


Federation with there negotiations for a 
new wage scale. After more than a week, it 
appears that this will have to go to the 
Board of Mediation and perhaps to arbitra- 
tion. Full report has been made to Head- 
quarters, and I understand the membership 
on the C. & O. 


Have handled numerous cases with the 
Navy Department and for Local No. 450 
locally. 

With best wishes, I am, 

J. N. DAVIS, 
International Vice-President. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT M. F. GLENN 
(Period May 15th to June 15th, 1927, Inclusive.) 


My time has been divided between Cleve- 
land, Marion, Akron, Ohio and _ Buffalo, 
N. Y. I attended meetings of Lodges Nos. 
5 and 744, Cleveland, and 336, Marion, Ohio, 


special meeting of Lodge No. 380, Buffalo, 


and met with Dist. No. 12, New York Cen- 
tral Lines at Buffalo, N. Y. I also attended 
two meetings in Cleveland for the purpose 
of reorganizing a Metal Trades Department. 
These meetings were attended by Delegates 
representing eight organizations: Boiler- 
makers, Blacksmiths, Machinists, Moulders, 
Pattern Makers, Metal Bolishers, Stove 
Mounters, Firemen and Oilers, and Auto 
Mechanics. Another meeting will be held 
on Tuesday, June 21. 

Work in the cities I have visited is very 
slack. In Railroad shops, Contract shops, 
and Field work. In Marion, Ohio, where we 
recently reorganized Local No. 336, we are 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 


adding to our membership at every meeting. 

I have spent sometime in Akron, Ohio, 
in an effort to reorganize a local in that 
city, and have met with some encourage- 
ment. 
.I am also in receipt of information of 
dissatisfaction among the men of all crafts 
on a railroad which has a company union. 
The railroad officials are now intending to 
work the shops on a Bonus system, which 
has caused general dissatisfaction among 
the men of all crafts. Many of these men 
have been members of the various crafts for 
years, previous to the 1922 strike. They 
realize that the only way they will ever 
get conditions will be under the bona fide 
Labor Movement. 

Your fraternally, 
M. F. GLENN, 
International Vice-President. 


VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. NORTON 


(Period May 16, 1927, to June 15, 1927, Inclusive.) 


At the conclusion of my last Journal re- 
port, May 15, 1927, I was at Clifton, Ariz., 
in connection with an organizing campaign 
among the members of our craft employed 
in the copper industry at Clifton and Mor- 
enci. The low rate of wages and obnoxious 
working conditions prevailing in that dis- 
trict has caused these men to fully realize 
the necessity for organization and much 
sentiment was found in favor of re-establish- 
ing a lodge at Clifton. Unfortunately a 
majority of them while desirous of affiliat- 
ing with us were not in a position to follow 
their inclination at that time due to the 
condition of their finances, consequently we 
fell short of securing a sufficient number 
to assure the proper maintenance of a local 
lodge. However, we have a few members 
there who are very active in forwarding the 
movement and with their assistance we have 
hopes of establishing a lodge in that dis- 
trict in the near future, meantime, the new 
and reinstated members securéd are being 
placed in Lodge No. 187,, Miami, Ariz. 


Leaving Clifton on May 17th a few days 
were spent at Santa Rita and Hurley, New 
Mexico where the mines, mill and smelter of 
the Nevada Consolidated Copper Company 
(New Mexico branch) are located. Our 
_ eraftsmen employed at these points proved 
to be deeply interested in the many protec- 
tive and beneficial features provided by our 
International Brotherhood and their ap- 
proval was promptly demonstrated by tend- 
ering their applications for membership and 
requesting that an application for a _ sub- 
ordinate lodge charter be forwarded to the 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 


Arriving at El Paso, Texas, on May 22nd, ! 


the next ten days were devoted to the in- 
terest of Lodge No. 216. Brother Frank 
H. Balt, Financial Secretary and Business 
Agent of Lodge No. 216 for the past fifteen 


years advised me that his present position 
at Crane, Texas (a distance of six hundred 
miles from El Paso) made it impossible 
for him to give proper attention to the af- 
fairs of Lodge No. 216 and therefore, re- 
quested that he be relieved from the duties 
of these offices immediately—and that I 
take charge of all money and other property 
of the lodge and make a complete audit of 
his books before the installation of his suc- 
cessor, explaining that he was compelled to 
return to Crane, Texas and report for duty 
on May 24th. Cash to the amout of $224.40 
and all other property of Lodge No. 216 
was received from Brother Balt and a com- 
plete audit of his books for the period Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, to May 23, 1927 was made and 
except for two small errors in tabulating 
the 1925 records, they were found to be cor- 
rect and in splendid shape. Brother Balt, 
deserves much credit for his long and faith- 
ful services as an officer of Lodge No. 216— 
and for his untiring efforts in behalf of the 
El Paso Labor Movement. His many friends 
throughout the country while regretting his 
retirement as an active official in the Labor 
movement, will be pleased to know that he 
is doing well in his present position. 


At a special called meeting of Lodge No. 
216, which was held at the Labor Temple 
on Friday, May 27th, a complete new set of 
otficers were elected and installed in office. 
Brother J. S. Guinn, former General Chair- 
man on the I. & G. N. was chosen as Presi- 
dent and Brother R. G. Breiten was elected 
to the offices of Corresponding and Finan- 
cial Secretary. Several candidates were ad- 
mitted to membership and arrangements 
were made for conducting an active or- 
ganizing campaign during the next two 
months which will no doubt greatly add to 
their membership. All communications for 
Lodge No. 216 should be addressed to R. G. 
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Breiten, 4217 Montana Street, El Paso, 


Texas. 

Returning to the Santa Rita-Hurley dis- 
trict, I had the pleasure of installing the 
charter and officers of Old Trail Lodge No. 
79 at Central, N. M., on Thursday evening, 
June 2nd. Brother Albert E. Gardner is 
their President and Brother Fred J. Wag- 
ner was chosen as Corresponding and Fi- 
nancial Secretary, address Box 46, Central, 
N. M. This new lodge starts out with a 
membership of seventeen and will hold their 
charter open for a period of sixty days at 
the end of which they hope to be in a posi- 
tion to report that district one hundred 
per cent organized. 
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Completing my work in the Santa Rita- 
Hurley district on June 4th, my time since 
has been divided between Douglas and Bis- 
bee, Ariz., where we are conducting an or- 
ganizing campaign among our craftsmen 
employed in the various mines, mills and 
smelters. Several applications have been se- 
cured to date and we have hopes of secur- 
ing sufficient members to warrant the re-or- 
ganizing of Copper City Lodge No. 326. 

' Trusting this brief report will be of in- 
terest to the readers of our official Journal, 
I am with very best wishes, yours fratern- 
ally, 
H. J. NORTON, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE THOS. NOLAN 


The following is report for the official 
journal on local activities and matters in 
general in connection with organization and 
the necessity to cope with a rather com- 
plex situation owing to the indifference on 
the part of our unorganized craftsmen to the 
only means to secure recognition or even 
any consideration on the industrial field of 
endeavor. 


The lodges of the Brotherhood in Tide- 
water, Virginia, are in fairly good shape; 
when one realizes the long industrial de- 
pression their members have passed through 
for the last few years. Yet regardless of 
all that, the members are doing business as 
usual and with a determination to hold their 
membership together for future emergency 
in their struggle against that weapon of un- 
employment. 

Every unfair agency has been pitted 
against them, not only by unfair employers 
of labor, as well as the total indifference 
on the part of many of our unorganized 
craftsmen, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that makes impossible every pos- 
sibility and opportunity for either social or 
economic advancement. That can only be 
made possible through the International 
Brotherhood and the trades union move- 
ment, not by the so-called American Plan 
or other similar devices and traps to pre- 
vent the real American Plan organization. 
Have those unfair employers made a suc- 
cess of their efforts to destroy organized 
labor and establish industrial slavery? Not 
by any means, as all must admit that the 
past few years gave hard-boiled employers a 
rather favorable opportunity to put their pet 
ideas into effect which were rotten in the 
extreme; 

A rather deadly weapon was freely used 
to accomplish their unholy and selfish pur- 
pose against the wage workers, to crush or- 
ganized labor out of business. Nevertheless 
that effort failed, although hundreds of 
thousands of workers were forced out of em- 
ployment who had mothers, wives and chil- 
dren depending on them for support, and 
also children to educate which is every 
child’s right, so later on they may be in a 


position, by training and at least some edu- 
cation, to successfully cope with the indus- 
trial problems of life’s struggle in the years. 
to come. 

Nevertheless, although hounded and har- 
assed by methods that were unfair and 
propaganda that was fishy in the extreme, 
organized labor came out of that ordeal to 
the good, and is still on its job and loyal to 
its policy as advocated by the International 
Brotherhood and the American Federation 
of Labor. It also is fair and co-operates 
with employers of labor who render due 
recognition to their employes. That’s fair 
and in line with good business. That no 
employer can deny with any degree of suc- 
cess, unless blinded by an insane desire 
to pile up wealth at the expense’ of labor 
and those depending on them regardless of 
the suffering it is responsible for. 


Still the unfair methods and propaganda 
against organized labor, although somewhat 
conciliatory in many instances, is still in 
evidence by some employers that are so 
blinded by a desire to crush what is organ- 
ized labor’s right, and although driven into 
enforced idleness and in many cases facing 
starvation, nevertheless hard boiled em- 
ployers lost out in their inhuman effort to 
destroy organized labor. Organized labor is 
now even more determined than ever to re- 
main more steadfast than ever before until 
organized labor’s recognition is firmly es- 
tablished and in a country whose constitu- 
tion gives them that right. But in order 
to secure those rights and make them effec- 
tive and enforced we must use the ballot 
in connection with organized labor, which, 
in the past, many of us have sadly neglected, 
to elect our known friends and defeat our 
enemies who never cease in their opposi- 
tion to any law in the interest and protec- 
tion of organized labor. The ballot, when 
used at the opportune time and for the pur- 
pose of placing in positions those who are 
known to be fair to all the American people 
when holding legislative office, that’s when 
the ballot brings the results that organized 
labor desires and needs, and on many occa- 
sions we lost out because we lacked that 
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necessary interest in an election contest to 
place our friends in legislative positions, as 
every member of the labor movement can’t 
ignore that duty when true to that principle 
that labor stands for, in defeating our ene- 
mies and electing our friends. 


However, I am aware of the fact that po- 
litical write-ups are not permissible in the 
lodge rooms or the columns of our Journal 
unless in support of our friends when the 
labor movement is at stake and the election 
of our enemies might be possible. Then I 
would think that the membership of our 
International Brotherhood would say as a 
unit that such a move because of condi- 
tions was permissible. I well remember, 
when a boy hearing Wendell Philips, at the 
old Cooper Union Hall in New York City, 
one of the founders of the Republican party, 
make the following statement during a pub- 
lic address, “All political parties with long 
and unlimited power become corrupt, and in 
accordance with the constitution then a 
change of officials or parties at the ballot 
box is absolutely necessary in the interest 
of good government. 


In order to accomplish that necessary re- 
form in government we must have organ- 
ization and co-operation to bring about re- 
forms in the industrial situation. Why and 
for what reason the unorganized can’t grasp 
the opportunity as well as the necessity of 
organization of all who toil for a living is be- 
yond imagination, because of the conditions 
that confront labor and are so evident to 
all who think, not only from observation of 
what transpires in hard-boiled shops and 
ship yards, and the conditions and wage 
paid in most of them, is food for thought. 
And such being the case none can doubt. 
That’s why I say and from experience, in 
connection with the statement made in this 
paragraph, it is a puzzle that union men 
can’t understand or even solve. 


Protection is the first law of nature from 
a material standpoint, as this world even at 
its best is but a stepping stone to the un- 
seen world beyond the grave, and while here 
below we must use the best means with 
which the good Lord endowed us—COM- 
MON SENSE. And when the unorganted 
worker don’t take advantage of that, in this 
industrial age of competition which pits one 
worker against the other, then its an evi- 


dent fact that what the good Lord endowed 


us with for our material protection is sadly 
neglected, and that means organization, co- 
operation and the ballot box when our ma- 
terial interest is attacked, and the action 
taken by the delegates at our last conven- 
tion verifies that statement, to organize 
every unorganized craftsman who was elig- 
ible for membership in our International 
Brotherhood, and the delegates from late ex- 
perience in the Nation-wide strike knew the 
necessity of that action. They wouldn’t 
have taken such action unless there was 
sufficient reason to let down the bars and 
forget the past for the benefit of a move- 


ment that means so much to the toilers of 
the nation. 


I am pleased to report in the columns of 
our Journal that the question of an up-to- 
date equipped boiler shop at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard is now in a favorable position to 
be granted to the members of Lodge 57 be- 
cause of their appeal to the Navy Depart- 
ment and the local Naval Officers in charge 
by giving several reasons why a new boiler 
shop was an absolute necessity in the in- 
terest of shop effaciency. It requires suffi- 
cient floor space to properly handle the 
work on hand, also the necessary machines 
when needed to turn out the work as well 
as the proper ventilating system to safe- 
guard the health of the Boilermakers in 
shop, so badly needed in their present loca- 
tion. I am also pleased to report that the 
Navy Department, as well as the Naval Of- 
ficers at the Norfolk Navy Yard, give their 
hearty approval of a new boiler shop. 


If all Boilermakers employed at the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard were co-operating as a unit, 
having proper interest in their present and 
future welfare and trade recognition, a far 
different state of affairs would exist, not 
only at Government Navy Yards but also 
contract shops and shipyards, as the wage 
and conditions in contract shops and ship- 
yards is sure food for thought. That no 
Boilermaker or Shipbuilder can deny, and all 
because of the lack of organization that 
makes possible the conditions and injustice 
that labor is up against. The only remedy 
that can be or ever has been thought of by’ 
the mind of man is organization and Brother- 
hood, mutual co-operation. 


This fundamental policy has been advo- 
cated by the International Brotherhood and 
written into the Constitution by the dele- 
gates duly elected from their respective 
lodges, and also delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor Conventions, and I 
might say that all other Union Labor Con- 
ventions have the same object in view to 
protect those that make an effort to help 
themselves. When all of the workers, both 
men and women, realize the necessity of or- 
ganization and co-operation, and work in 
accordance with that policy and not com- 
peting, one against the other, when organi- 
zation and trades union co-operation don’t 
exist. May the good Lord grant that our 
unorganized craftsmen will realize, at no 
distant day, that the competitive conditions 
so evident to all will arouse them to see 
the light—organization—that is for the ma- 
terial uplift and protection, and not com- 
pany unions and other similar devices that 
have for their motive industrial slavery and 
not trades union Brotherhood-co-operation 
that advocates fair dealing to our members 
in shops or shipyards employed in them, and 
absolute fair dealing and co-operation to 
every employer of labor that recognizes 
human rights from a trades union stand- 
point. When that necessary organized ef- 
fort is understood by all the Fatherhood of 
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God and the Brotherhood of man will be 
firmly established from a trades union busi- 
ness and legitimate undertaking that means 
success for organized labor in the future. 
In my next report, if the Good Lord gives 
me health and strength, will have a few 
comments to make on Government Navy 
Yards, as the writer has worked many 
years in Uncle Sam’s Navy Yard at Nor- 
folk, Va., and fully realize what was ac- 
complished for the Boilermakers, Shipbuild- 
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ers and Helpers, and what could be ac- 
complished if the above trades were or- 
ganized and united, and in the intended re- 
port I will give undisputed facts that now 
exist in Government Navy Yards, as well as 
the only remedy to help solve the present 
situation that confronts the workers in 
Uncle Sam’s work shops. 


THOMAS NOLAN, 
Special Representative. 


Correspondence 


THE PASSING OF A. F.. BINGHAM 


After an illness lasting five years there 
passed away in Springfield, Mo., one of the 
most active and faithful members of the 
International Brotherhood, Frank Bingham, 


as he was familiarly known by his host of 


friends and acquaintances. 


He was born in Neodesha, Kan., Novem- 
ber 24, 1875, and grew up on his father’s 
farm at that place. After leaving his father’s 
farm he went to Colorado, where he served 
an apprenticeship in a boiler shop on the 
Santa Fe: Later leaving the Santa Fe he 
returned to Kansas, where he entered the 
service of the Frisco Railroad. After a 
short period of time he moved to Monett, 
Mo., where he still continued his services 
with the Frisco, and where he was employed 
when the organization of the men of our 
craft was organized on that railroad. 

Brother Bingham was a member of the 
first agreement committee on the Frisco 


Railroad, and was elected the first secre- 
tary of District No. 23, which office he held 
for a short period of time when he was 
elected president, which office he held until 
he was forced on account of illness to take 
an indefinite leave of absence in August, 
1922. 


It was my privilege to know Frank Bing- 
ham for the past twenty-one years, and to 
know first hand of the faithful and efficient 
service rendered to those who had selected 
him as their personal representative as the 
president of District No. 23. 


He was selected by his Local Union No. 
70 of Springfield, Mo., to represent them at 
the 1908 convention, held in St. Paul, Minn. 
He was a delegate to all conventions since 
that time with the exception of 1910 and. 
1925. When Division No. 1 of the Railway 
Employes’ Department was organized Frank 
Bingham was selected as one member of the 
Executive Board to represent his craft in 
that Division. He was also selected as a 
member representing the membership of our 
International on the National Committee 
that negotiated the National Agreement dur- 
ing the period of federal control. 


Regardless of the positions to which 
Brother Bingham was elected or appointed 
by the men he represented, his duties in 
their behalf were always performed in a 
faithful and efficient manner. 


Frank Bingham was one of the most wide- 
ly known and highly respected members of — 
our International Brotherhood, and his pass- 
ing has left a real sorrow in the hearts of 
all those who knew him; for to know him 
was to love and respect him, because of his 
sterling qualities of manhood and the true 
principles of trade-unionism., 


Frank Bingham was married to Minnie 
Lee Stone, November 8, 1911, who survives 
him, and who devoted her whole time to 
the care of Brother Bingham during his 
years of illness, and the entire membership 
joins with Mrs. Bingham in her sorrow of 
the loss of a loving husband and the organi- 
zation of a faithful and loyal member. 


J. A. FRANKLIN, 
International President. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


To all officers and members of our Brother- 
hood, greetings: 


It’s been some time since the Ophtha- 
balmic Secretary of L. L. 32 has written any- 
thing for our Journal. And I hope that it 
won’t be so long the next time. While L. 32 
ain’t so strong in membership as we have 


been in days gone by, the spirit is there all 


the time 100 per cent. Where are the sec- 
retaries of yesterday? It’s been 13 years 
since the writer was appointed secretary of 
32 and in that time I know there has been 
many changes. If I had Known when the 
Swede gave me the books the trouble I was 
going to have I would have handed them 
back to him. Business in all lines slow 
around Kansas City while most of the local 


members are working there are no jobs. 


The only place that I know business is 
good is the Brotherhood State Bank. The 
bank hit the high mark Wednesday, June 
8, when it closed around $853,000.00. Oh, 
yes, Brothers, we do a banking business by 
mail and there is room on the books for 
many more names. 


Sometimes I think and wonder as I work 
(you laugh here) about the days that have 
passed, and I wonder if the Brothers remem- 
ber (with apologies to Buck Leahy) the fat 
boy in the St. Charles Hotel, Sullivan’s mike 
cane and his brother Tom Mahoney’s moon, 
the Hurry Back, the only 2nd class place in 
the world, the Junction, and oh, many 
others. And the brothers that told the boy 
from the Dome City in sunny Cal. Well, if 
you never heard of us you haven’t traveled 
much. 


Them was the good days. A lot of the 
Brothers have forgotten their honor and 
good name and are around the country with 
a sticky rope. 

My Local has initiated and reinstated sev- 
eral in the past three months and if all the 
Brothers will get out and do a little hustling 
and work the membership will go up. 


With best wishes and kind regards to all 
who read, I remain 32 secretary for 1927.— 
W. EH. Duzer. 


P. §.—Yours for better beverages. W.E.D. 


Montreal, 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


At the last regular meeting of Local No. 


“134 held June 10th, by resolution passed I 


was instructed to write you, and convey to 
you the appreciation of the members of this 
Lodge for the making of the June issue 
of our Journal a Canadian issue. Same has 
been greatly appreciated by our members. 
Again thanking you.—yYours fraternally, 
Hugh Corrigan, Fin. Sec’y., No. 134. 


East St. Louis, IIl. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Joe Grant, son of Ed Grant, who was a 
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real live member of the organization until 
his death has opened a contract shop in 
East St. Louis, Ill., and is doing good. The 


photo of the stack is one of his first jobs, 
and he has some of the best high men in 
the organization. The stack is only 125 
feet high, but the members don’t stop at 


height. They are Louis Wolf, Wm. Mc- 
Laughlin, Wm. Wilson and Wm. Schmelter, 
all members of Lodge 363. Fraternally 
yours, Wm. E. Walter, C. F. S., Lodge No. 
Mone . : 


Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The officers and members of Local No. 
703 realize that to organize is to progress. 
That without organization very little, if 
anything, has ever been accomplished, and 
that the man who does not belong to the or- 
ganization of his calling or craft is selfishly 
reaping the fruits of his fellow workers’ sow- 
ing, as all are depending on another in some 
way or other. We cannot stand and expect 
to go forward. We are striving to make the 
Mt. Clare Shop 100 per cent and due to the 
untiring efforts of the officers and co-opera- 
tion given them by the members we have 
had fifteen paid applications since the first 
of the month, making the best showing of 
any crafts in that time and with the contin- 
ued assistance of our members and also the 
good help given at this time by the Interna- 
tional President, Brother J. O. Franklin, 
who has assigned to Baltimore, Brother 
John F. Schmitt, International Vice Presi- 
dent, to help reorganize the wayward former 
members of this lodge. At this writing I 
can say that we have made very good suc- 
cess, about twenty reinstatements have al- 
ready come forward with part of their fees, 
and by the next meeting these members will 
be paid up and given a clean receipt. We 
hope it will not be long until we are able to 
report Mt. Clare Shops 100 per cent or- 
ganized. If every other local will do as we 
brothers are doing it will not be long before 
our International President can boast that 
the boilermakers’ organization has its quota 
of men working at our trade. Fraternally 
yours, A. I. Amass, C. F. S., L. 703. 


Middleport, Ohio, May 17, 192.. 
Mr. Ivan Mack, Secretary, 


International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers 
and Helpers, 

Hobson, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Mack: 

The check issued by the Chicago National 
Life Insurance Co., amounting to One Thou- 
sand Dollars ($1,0000.00), which was secured 
through the I. B. of B. & H. covering policy 
on the life of my late husband Marion Blet- 
ner, was received May 2, 1927, less than two 
months after his death, and I herewith de- 
sire to express to you and the brotherhood 
my sincere thanks and appreciation, for the 
many acts of kindness shown and the ef- 
forts put forth in securing prompt payment 
of the above policy. Sincerely yours, Mrs. 
Mary Bletner. 


Kentville, N. S., Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

On June 1, Miss Freda Hubley and Brother 
Reginald Robert Redden were united in mar- 
riage by the Rev. Dr. C. W. Rose, pastor 
of the Kentville Baptist Church. Immediate- 
ly after the ceremony, the couple left for 
a motor trip through the Province. Both 
bride and groom are very popular and 
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numerous entertainments have been given | 
in their honor. 


The members of Lodge No. 497 presented | 
them with a handsome Dutch silver reading | 
lamp, and hope that the light of this lamp. 
will shine over Brother Redden and his wife | 


for years to come.—Fraternally yours, J. G. 
Doel, S., Lodge No. 497. 


E. Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The apparently necessary absence from 


Boston so frequently of late, of Int. Organ- 
izer, Brother Robert Henderson, and the 


difficulties that confront members of this 
organization (who in these days of imagin- 


ary republican prosperity find that days and 
weeks of enforced idleness do not pay their 


bills and provide adequately for the comfort | 
of their families and of themselves) who 
seek employment of living wages and hu- 


mane conditions wherever they get a chance 


to get a “look in” on jobs in the field, etc.— 
has impelled Lodge No. 585, to take the bull | 
by the horns, metaphorically speaking and | 


therefore it has elected Brother Thomas J. 
Farmer of 25 Curtis St., East Boston, Mass., 
as its duly accredited business agent, and, 
as is customary, it has invested him with 
full authority (in concurrent acquiescence 
with the spirit of our International Brother- 
hood Constitution and the wisdom of our 
Grand Lodge to negotiate agreements with 
all concerns and companies, who may be 
engaged in construction of repair work in 
metropolitan Boston, whereby members of 
this organization may obtain, the highest 
wages and the best conditions possible. 


Brother Farmer is a skilled mechanic, 
he has worked in the field in contract shops, 
at ship yards and at the Navy yards, and 
he understands the trade from A to Z, and 
if the good work that he accomplished, when 
he was the business agent of Lodge No. 585 
for about two years, when he was able 
with the help of his: hustling organizing 
committee, to bring the total membership of 
the lodge to almost the 1,000 (one thousand) 
mark, is a hopeful sign, the indications 
are that before the splendors of the Indian 
summer in 1927 are outlined in the goul 
inspiring panorama of nature, that the pres- 
tige of Lodge No. 585 and of our Internation- 
al Brotherhood in general, will be given an 
impetus that shall cause the chills of dis- 
may and surprise to ascend and to descend 
in the adamant structure of the spinal verte- 
brae of those captains of industry and their 
spineless sycophants who are more or less 
interested in the character of the work per- 
formed by members of this organization! 


The writer has no hesitancy in saying, 
and he challenges any man that the inspira- . 
tion of our greatly esteemed Int. Vice Presi- 
dent, Brother John J. Dowd, should act as 
a beacon light to Brother Farmer, when he 
pushes aside the obstacles of false indus- 
trial philosophy and the seductive capital- 
istic “benefit” hindrances that continue to 
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marshal all of the forces, that ‘‘gold” lying 
propaganda can reach and command in their 
attempt to stultify the manhood and the 
womanhood of the wage earners of America! 


Lodge No. 585 recently instructed Brother 
Farmer with the cooperation of Vice Presi- 
dent, Brother Lynch and the writer to pre- 
pare a manifest to the Congressmen and 
U. S. Senators from Massachusetts, asking 
those public men to join with Lodge No. 
585, in protest against the wholesale laying 
off of men at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
and to use whatever possible influence they 
could command to bring work there, but, 
as Brother Farmer stated at the June 7th 
meeting, the indifference of Congress in re- 
gard to this vital matter gives little hope 
that the demobilization of Navy Yard me- 
chanics, “some”*of whom are members of 
. this’ organization shall be halted. 


Lodge No. 585 has lost a good member 
in the death of Brother John J. Gibbons, 
who passed away in this city on June Ist, 
after a brief illness of pneumonia. Johnny 
was in the prime of life, about forty years 
of age, when he was summoned to eternity 
and his widow and children have the deep 
sympathy of the lodge in the loss of a faith- 
ful husband and father and a good friend. 
A handsome floral offering and the pres- 
ence of Brother Farmer and several other 
members of the lodge at Brother Gibbons’ 
funeral was the sorrowing tribute of his 
associates. 


Lodge No. 585 as its last regular session 
voted that Financial Secretary Brother Leon- 
ard C. Daigle be given a vote of thanks for 
his philanthropic offer for the welfare of the 
body. 

Brothers Edward A. Lang and John J. 
Connolly have been designated by Lodge 
No. 585 to assist Brother Thomas J. Farmer 
in the drawing up of wage scales in all 
work that shall come under the jurisdiction 
of this local. Brother James F. McNeill, in 
his capacity as a leading man, has given 
assurance that so far as he is concerned, 
that Lodge No. 585 men shall be given a 
square deal on any pipe line jobs he is in- 
terested in. Brother Frank W. Lynch con- 
tinues to keep his eagle lensed optics fo- 
cused on everything that transpires at the 
periodical deliberations of the Boston Metal 
Trade Council affecting the rights and 
claims of this lodge. Yours fraternally, 
Daniel B. McInnes, C. S., Lodge No. 585. 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Almighty God to re- 
move from our midst May 22, 1927, Brother 
John W. Burris, and we, the members of 
Local 743, extend to his family our heart- 
felt sympathy in their sad hour of bereave- 
ment and pray that the Almighty God may 
comfort and console them in this, their hour 
of sorrow. Your fraternally, H. R. Thring, 
C. E. Cutting, D. P. McCafferty, Committee. 
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Sioux City, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased the Almighty Father in His 
infinite wisdom to call from this world to 
the great beyond, the beloved father of 
Brother John C. Mount, and we the officers 
and members of Lodge No. 746 take this 
means of conveying the heartfelt sympathy 
of this local to our bereaved brother and 
his family in this their hour of sadness. 
Arnold Knoernschild, C. O. McKelvey, Elmer 
Weddle. 


Kentville, N. S., Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


After a lingering illness Mrs. Harris, 
daughter of Brother G. Feener of Local No. 
497, passed away at her home in Halifax, 
N. S. The officers and brothers expresses 
through the column of the Journal their 
deepest sympathy in their sad bereavement. 
Interment June 7th at Fairview cemetery. 
Fraternally yours, J. G. Doel, S., Lodge No. 
497, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Almighty God to re- 
move from our midst, April 21, 1927, Brother 
Patrick Doyle, and, we, the members of 
Local No. 744, extend to his daughter, our 
heartfelt sympathy in her sad hour of be- 
reavement and pray that the Almighty God 
may comfort and console her in this hour 
of sorrow. Fraternally yours, M. J. Lavelle, 
Sec., Lodge No. 744. 


EK. Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Lodge No. 585 at its regular meeting in 
session learned with much regret of the de- 
cease of Brother John J. Gibbons, and while 
we know that in the natural order of things, 
we must all, at some appointed time, fall 
into that coma—after life’s fitful fever that 
is called death—the hope of continued celes- 
tial existence in that mysterious realm that 
we believe is situated in some part of the 
limitless spaces beyond the frontier of 
eternity, gives us some measure of consola- 
tion in our hours of sorrow when we miss 
the presence and the voices of our departed 
ones, because if we take credence in the 
assurance of immortality of the One who 
said—I am the Resurrection and the Life— 
we shall, if we live and act right—see our 
lifeless brethern and we shall meet again. 
Fraternally yours, Daniel B. McInnes, C. S., 
Lodge No. 585. 


HEARTY CO-OPERATION and 
TEAMWORK is the sure method of 


getting RESULTS. 


& 
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In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolution of sympathy: 


Members. 


Brother J. A. Blackwell, member of Lodge 
226, Salisbury, N. C., died June 15. 

Brother John J. Gibbons, member of Lodge 
585, KE. Boston, Mass., died recently. 

Brother Patrick Doyle, member of Lodge 
744, Cleveland, Ohio, died April 21. 

Brother John W. Burris, member of Lodge 
743, Sacramento, Calif., died May 22. 


Relative of Members. 


Mother of Brother EK. C. Cisna, member of 
Lodge 703, Baltimore, Md., died recently. 
Louis Schilf, father of Brother Gus A. 


Schilf, member of Lodge 703, Baltimore, Md., 
died May 22. 

Mrs. Ellen Lehrer, mother of Brother Wm. 
H. Lehrer, member of Lodge 703, died May > 
21. | 

Mrs. Harris, daughter of Brother G. 
Feener, member of Lodge 497, Kentville, N. 
S., Can., died recently. 

Father of Brother John C. Mount, member 
of Lodge 746, Sioux City, Ia., died recently. 

James Sullivan, father of Brother John 
W. Sullivan,-member of Lodge 703, Balti-_ 
more, Md., died May 18. 

Wife of Brother J. Farrell, member of 
Lodge 1384, Montreal, Que.,’Can., died June 2, 

Wife of Brother K. Morgan, member of 
Lodge 134, Montreal, Que. Can., died June 8. 

Wife of Brother J. Snow, member of Lodge 
134, Montreal, Que. Can., died June 10. 


Technical Articles 


PATTERN FOR TWISTED PIPE 


By O. W. 


Recently at a children’s school picnic, 
where a number of us men folks formed a 
clique and began conversing about the fu- 
ture dreams and hopes we have in our chil- 
dren, some very important truths developed. 

For instance, we all agreed that parents 
naturally have fond hopes and expectations 
for their children. Every one of us wants 
our boys to achieve a height in service and 
renown that we, parents aspire to, but 
somehow just don’t know how to reach. 
Then one of the men, 2 man who works in 
a tobacco factory, said, “Well, when I was a 
young man my father had great hopes for 
me, but he worked in a factory and could 
not afford to give me the education he 
would like. So one of our neighbors who 


did not have any children and who always ° 


had a deep interest in me offered to send 
me to college and pay every cent of my ex- 
penses. 

“When it came to a show down, I backed 
out, because my father had made a living 
in his factory work, and that is what I 
wanted to do—and of course, I did and am 
still at it. Now,” he said, “don’t you know 
a boy is naturally eager to go at what his 
father does? I noticed another boy, whose 
father used to dig ditches to lay drain tile, 
and that boy couldn’t wait until he could 
handle a shovel and earn money like his 
father. Now if that same father had a 
desk in which he would do business—you 
can bet that boy would want a desk too, and 
carry on business like his father.” 

Personally, I can heartily agree with®*this 
natural law; I can see it with my. own boys 


Kothe 


—they want a desk; they want a drawing 
table and evenings when other children are 
playign in the street, my boys are at their 
little desk, or at their drawing problems, 
simple though they may be—they pencil 
around, and when I tell them that is pretty 
near as good as I can do—they are highly 
paid for their efforts. 

The point I wish to leave with my readers 
is “don’t lay yourself on a shelf” and expect 
world wide accomplishment for your chil- 
dren. They will copy your habits and fu- 
ture outlook as well as your personal feel- 
ing against all things you are not so keen 
on. Personal feelings that stir the emotions 
are imparted to children mart more than 
any of us know of. 

How many carpenters, hottermekares sheet 
metal mechanics, etc., ete., want their boys 
to follow their trade It is always good 
enough for the father, but never good 
enough for his son. In nine eases out of 
ten, the boy follows your trade in some 
ways anyhow, and with it he has stored up 
within himself all the prejudiced feelings 
against its greater possibilities—he knocks, 
discredits, and always wants to get out of 
his work—just like his father, but does not 
know how, and so never does. 

Permit me, therefore, to suggest that in 
the future you be a booster of your trade 
—that you walk like a winner—talk like a 
winner, and step forward like a Kentucky 
thoroughbred race horse. Don’t think it a 
dishonor to take your drawing board out 
and spend a few evenings penciling around — 
on the engineering features of your trade. 
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In ‘this practice you are doing yourself 


worlds of good and at the same time giving 
inspiration and setting examples’ before 


‘your children that they too, will remember 


all their life and seek to follow before the 
very eyes of their own children some day. 


How foolish it is for father and mother to 


look at their boys and love to feel all the 


dreams and fond hopes of future expectation 


- for them—and they, the parents, are op- 


Section 2. 


posed to improving themselves. How many 


-fathers speak ill against technical training 


and make slurring remarks about the higher 
and finer things of their trade—they expect 
their boys to achieve, but they don’t want it. 
In that case it is safe to say: the boys don’t 
want it, either. 


How many of our tradesmen meet with 
twisted pipe work—that is, pipes that run 
in a diagonal direction from the accepted 
position from which we work. This always 
gives mechanics trouble and it does not 
matter if a person is young or old at the 
trade; the geometry is just as hard for each 
—it does not become easier with age, but 
harder, if anything, because the mind be- 
comes more fixed and loses its flexibility. 
So geometrical laying out must be learned 
by all, it does not filter into the brain of 
its own accord, but it requires systematic 
practice and problems that have instruc- 
tion value. 


A year or so ago one of our students, 
Mr. J. S. Redman, who was especially good 
on double twisted pipe work, we had him 
prepare us a series of problems out of his 
work, and those we did not use in the re- 
vision of our Courses, I am submitting for 
the benefit of our readers. Possibly Mr. 
Redman can describe the process of de- 
velopment of the problem we show as well 
as I could rewrite it, and so the solution 
is as follows: 


Before patterns for such a piece of pipe 
work as the one shown in the sketch can 
be developed, a‘ correct plan and elevation 
must be drawn, because the correctness of 
the plan and elevation will determine the 
correctness of the patterns. SBefore start- 
ing to lay out this job, in order to make it 
more plain, assume that Section 1 will be 
a horizontal pipe when in its proper posi- 
tion; also Section 3 will be horizontal. 


Begin the layout by erecting the line 
A’-P. On this line at any place, as at A, 


draw the base line of Section 1 at right 


angles to A’-P. Now set down the length 
of Section 1, as A to B. On the line A’-P 
lay out the horizontal distance between the 
bends or elbow, as B to N. At right angles 
to A-P and through N draw N-C, equal to 
the distance elbow C will be set over from 
Elbow B. Now set.down the center line 
C-D, of Section 3 at the required angle to 
Extend this center line C-D be- 
yond the end D any distance, as shown. 
This completes the center lines for the ele- 
vation. . 


Now draw the outlines, as shown. Below 


A in the elevation locate A”... About <A” 
strike a circle the required diameter. Below 
A” locate A’ the required vertical distance 
or height between the two horizontal pipes, 
Section 1 and Section 3. Now draw the line 
A’-D at right angles to A’-A” and make 
A'-C equal to N-C of the elevation and A’-D 
equal to P-D of the elevation. Then draw 
the diagonal lines A”-C and A”-D. We must 
now draw an elevation showing the correct 
angle of the elbow B of the elevation. 


Obtaining Correct Angles of Elbow B. 


Extend the base line A of Section 1 to 
the right, as shown at A-A’ Fig. 1. At any 
place on this line locate A. At right angles 
to A-A’ Fig. 1, erect the line A-B the length 
of the horizontal pipe. Now take the dis- 
tance A”-C in the plan and set it down in 
Fig. 1, as A-A’, which is the diagonal dis- 
tance between the two elbows, and erect the 
line A’-C’ at right angles to A-A’. Make 
A’-C’ in Fig. 1 equal A-N of the elevation, 
or the horizontal length of these two sec- 
tions. Now draw the line B-C, which is the 
correct length of Section 2. 


Parallel with A-B, Fig. 1, draw the out- 
lines of the pipe at the required diameter 
and obtain the miter line 0-7. About A 
strike the semi-circle and divide this into 
Six equal spaces, as shown and numbered 
1 to 7. Erect the perpendicular lines through 
these points to the miter line 0-7. This 
completes the layout for this elbow. 


Now, if the elevation of Section 8 was 
parallel with Section 1, there would be no 
twist in Fig. 2—that is, the developing lines 
—for on the throat line on one end of Sec- 
tion 2 would be the back line of the elbow 
on the other end—that is, both ends would 
be developed from the same lines. But 
in this case Section 3 is not parallel with 
Section 1, therefore there will be some twist 
in Section 2—that is, the lines we use on 
one end to obtain the miter for the elbow, 
B, will be set around from those on the 
other end, or elbow C. 


Go back to the plan again and the line 
A”-C represents the direction, or axis, of 
Section 2, and where this line crosses the 
circle drawn about A” will locate the throat 
and back of elbow B; 1 will be the throat 
and 7 the ‘back, and the line drawn through 
A” at right angles to A”-C will locate the 
sides of the elbow as 4 and 4. Now space 
each one of these quarters into three equal 
spaces, the same as we did on Fig. 1. On 
profile A erect lines through these points 
to the miter line B in the elevation parallel 
with the center line A-B of Section 1. These 
lines are not shown here as it might con- 
fuse the reader later on. But the lines 
1-4-7 have been drawn so that it will be 
clearly understood. 


Now, where the lines 1 to 7, Fig. 1, touch 
the miter line 0-B-7, Fig. 1, draw lines back 
over to the elevation through these points 
and parallel with the base A-A’, Fig. 1. 
Where these lines meet similar numbered 
lines at B in the elevation will locate points 
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PATTERN FOR 
SECTION 3 


SECTION 3 


PATTERN 
FOR SECTION 2 


through which trace the line and form the 
ellipse, as shown. 

This ellipse represents the seam or miter 
line of elbow B as it will appear when the 
pipe is put together and placed in the proper 
position, as shown in the plan and eleva- 
tion. The solid line is the top half and the 
dotted line is the bottom half of the pipe. 

Now, before we can obtain the amount of 
twist needed in Section 2 we must locate 
some point, either the throat or back of 


elbow C, in its proper location in the ele- 
vation, and to find such a point we must 
first obtain a true angle of elbow C. 


Obtaining Correct Angle of Elbow C. 


In Fig. 2 draw the line E-F and make 
E-F equal to A”-D of the plan, which is the 
diagonal distance between elbow B and the 
end of Section 38. Erect F-H at right angles 
to H-F and through F. Now make F-H, 
Fig. 2, equal to B-P of the elevation, or the 
horizontal length between the elbow B and 
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the end of Section 3. Now with the tram- 
mels set to the correct length of Section 3, 
which is C to D in the elevation, strike an 
are from H to K in Fig. 2 and with the 
trammels set to the true length of Section 
2, which is B to C’ in Fig. 1, strike an arc 
from E to K in Fig. 2. Where these arcs 


cross at K in Fig. 2 will locate the center 


of elbow C. 


Now draw the center lines E-K and K 
to H. Continue the center line K to H, as 
shown. Erect the base line through H, 
make the distance K’-K the same as K to H 
and erect the base line through K’. Draw 
the outlines, and this is the true angle of 
elbow C of the elevation. 


At K’ in Fig. 2 strike a half circle of the 
required diameter and space this half circle 
into six equal spaces, or the same number 
as in circle A, Fig. 1, and letter these 
a-b-c-d-e-g-h. Draw lines through these 
points to the miter line and parallel to line 

To Obtain the Twist in Section 2. 


In Fig. 2, with the straight edge on point 
E and on the throat X, or shortest part of 
the elbow, draw a line to the center line, 
K-H, and locate point L, and with the square 
on the line K-H and on the point X locate 
the point R on the line K-H. Now as we 
have just located the line H-L and the throat 
X upon this line in Fig. 2, we can locate the 
throat or point X in the elevation by using 
the line E-L in its proper position in the 
elevation. 

To locate this line in the elevation we 
must locate points L and R. As the center 
line C-D of the elevation is horizontal, it is 
shown in its true length. Also point C is in 
its proper position, so take the length K-R-L 
in Fig. 2 and transfer it to the elevation as 
C-R-L, locating point L. The point B is al- 
ready located. Now draw the line B-L. This 
corresponds to the line E-L in Fig. 2. Upon 
this line X will be located and through point 
R at right angles to C-L draw the line R-X, 
which locates the throat X in its proper 
position. 


On the center line C-L, at any place, strike 
a circle as at D’, the required diameter. 
Parallel with C-L and through X draw a line 
to this circle and locate X’. Parallel with 
B-C and through point X draw a line to the 
ellipse and locate point M’. Now parallel 
with the line A-B and through M’ draw a 
line to the plan and locate point M. As 
point 7 is the back of elbow B and point M 
the throat of elbow C, the distance 7 to M 
measured around the circle in the plan is 
the required twist to be used in laying out 
the pattern for section 2. 


Laying Out Patterns. 


Starting first with Section 1, pattern 1 is 
the same as any elbow work. The lengths 
are obtained from Fig. 1 for the miter. The 
points T’ and T would be the vertical top 
and bottom centers in case a flange was 
wanted on this end and the distances 1 to 


T’ and 7 to T are measured around the 
circle in the plan. 

Taking pattern 3 next, which is the same 
in circumference as pattern 1, the lengths 
for the miter are taken from Fig. 2. Points 
S and S’ would be the top and bottom ver- 
tical centers for the flange on this end. X’ 
to S in the elevation equals g to §S in pat- 
tern 3. 

We will now take pattern 2. Erect the 
line A-A equal to the circumference, square 
up the sheet and erect the lines A-B. Make 
the distance A-B equal to B-C’ in Fig. 1, and 
draw the line B-B. Take the distance A-B 
in Fig. 1 and lay it out on lines A-B of the 
pattern as A to 4. Draw line 4-4. Divide 
this line into 12 spaces and through these 
points draw lines to the line A-A parallel 
with the line A-B. 


Go back to pattern 1, and as the throat is 
3 spaces in from the left side, so in pattern 
2 the throat will be 3 spaces in from the 
right side, and this point will be 1. Now 
take the length of the lines 1 to 7 in Fig. 1 
and this point will be 1. Now take the 
length of the lines 1 to 7 in Fig. 1 and lay 
them out on similarly numbered lines in the 
pattern. Draw the curve through these 
points, and this completes the end for elbow 
B. 

Take the distance Ki to K’ in Fig. 2 and 
lay it out in pattern 2 on the lines B-A, as 
B to T, and draw the line T-T. Now go to 
the plan and take the distance 7 to M 
measured around the circle, which is the 
distance from the back of elbow B to the 
throat of elbow C, and set this distance 
down in the pattern on the line 4-4, as 
shown at 7 to M. As this is the distance 
between back and throat, it is also the dis- 
tance between the sides of the elbows, so 
set it down as shown at 4 to M and also 
1 to M. Draw lines through points M to 
the line B-B parallel with lines B-A. As 7 to 
M locates the throat, which is marked g-X 
in Fig. 2, where this line crosses line T-T 
mark it g. As the space 4 to M is the side 
of the elbow, mark it in the pattern d, as 
shown. 1 to M is the back, mark it in the 
pattern a. 


Now, between the points d-g-d-a lay out on 
the line T-T between these points 3 equal 
spaces, and mark them as shown, a-b-c-d-e- 
h-g. Draw the parallel lines through these 
points as shown, and take the lengths of 
these parallel lines through these points as 
shown, and take the lengths of these lines 
from Fig. 2 and lay them out on similarly 
lettered lines in the pattern. Draw the 
curve through these points, and this com- 
pletes the pattern. 


The spaces on the outside of the pattern 
as c and d are only used to complete the 
curve at B and B, and are not left on the 
pattern when putting these patterns to- 
gether; for elbow B, patterns 1 and 2, the 
points O and O go together, and for elbow 
C, patterns 2 and 3, the points X and X go 
together. 


Now check up the patterns and everything 


‘ 
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is ready to go to the punch. In measuring 
7 to M it must be measured on a circle 
which is the neutral diameter of Section 2, 
and in measuring 7 to T and X’ to S they 
must ‘be measured on a cirele which is the 
neutral diameter of Sections 1 and 2. Be 
careful in locating the point M’ on _ the 
ellipse that you locate it on the right part; 
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that is, the top or bottom. In this case Sec- 
tion 2 is inclined downward to elbow C and 
section 2 is horizontal; therefore the throat 
X in the elevation will be on the top half 
of the pipe, likewise M’ will be located on 
the top half of the ellipse, and M in the 
plan will be on the top half of the semi- 
circle. 


Educational Department 


SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH 
By Irving Fisher 


Professor of Economics, 


Why the Rich Demand More Than the Poor 

Dickens’ boy, Oliver Twist, was ever- 
lastingly wanting “more.” . We have seen 
that demand rests on just this human 
“‘want-for-one-more” whether is is one more 
loaf of bread, one more pound of butter, one 
more ton of coal, or anything else, always 
compared with the want-for-one-more-dollar. 

Consequently, our next problem is_ to 
show how this makes a difference in the 
demand of different people. Why is it that 
Smith, say, has more demand for coal than 
Jones? Jones may want coal as much as 
Smith and yet have less demand for it be- 
cause Jones’ want for a dollar is more than 
Smith’s. Suppose that Smith is richer than 
Jones so that Smith’s want-for-one-more 
dollar will tend to be less than Jones’. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a dollar “looks twice 
as big to “poor” Jones as it does to “rich” 
Smith. Of course we have no yardstick by 
which to measure wants exactly; but, to fix 
our ideas, let us make up a word, ‘“wantab,” 
for such a unit and suppose that Smith’s 
want-for-one-more dollar is measured as 
one “wantab’” and that Jones’ want-for-one- 
more dollar. is measured as two wantabs. 

We can now get Smith’s, or Jones’, de- 
mand schedule for coal from his want 
schedules for coal and money, as -for in- 
stance: 

Table for Smith 


For successive His want-for- His want-for- The price per 


tons of coal, one-more- one-more- ton ‘he ‘is 
namely ton is dollar is willing to pay is 
i 12 wantabs 1 wantab $12.00 
2 10 wantabs 1 wantab 10.00 
3 8 wantabs 1 wantab 8.00 
4 6 wantabs 1 wantab 6.00 
5 5 wantabs 1 wantab 5.00 
6 4wantabs 1 wantab 4.00 


In this table, each figure in the last col- 
umn is gotten from the two preceding col- 
umns, by dividing the figure for the want- 
for-one-more ton by 1, the figure for the 
want-for-one-more dollar. For instance, the 
very last figure, 4, in the table tells us that 
Smith is willing to pay $4 to get six tons 
of coal because his want for the sixth ton 
is four wantabs and his want for a dollar 
is one wantab; so that his want for that 
ton is four times his want for the dollar. 


Yale University 


If, then, the market price is $4.00, Smith 
will buy just six tons. 

But Jones will not. We are supposing that 
Jones has exactly the same intensities of 
want for coal as Smith has, but that, being | 
poorer, he wants a dollar twice as much as 
Smith does. 

Table for Jones 
For successive His want-for- His want-for- The price per 


tons of coal, one-more- one-more- ton whe? is@ 
namely ton is dollar is willing to pay is 

i 12 wantabs 2 wantabs $6.00 

2 10 wantabs 2 wantabs 5.00 

3 8 wantabs 2 wantabs 4.00 

4 6 wantabs 2 wantabs 3.00 

5 5 wantabs 2 wantabs 2.50 

6 ' 4wantabs 2 wantabs 2.00 


In this table for Jones the first two col-. 
umns are the same as in the table for 
Smith; but the last two are different. 

For instance, Jones’ want for a. sixth ton 
(last line in the table) is four wantabs, just 
as was Smith’s; and Jones’ want for the 
fifth ton (line above last in the table) is 
five wantabs, just as Smith’s. But if the 
price is $4.00, Jones ‘can’t afford’ $4.00 a 
ton even for five tons. As his want-for-one- | 
more dollar is two wantabs, the price he is 
willing to pay for the fifth ton is five 
wantabs divided by two wantabs, or 2%. | 
That is, $2.50 is all he ‘can afford to pay. 
for the fifth ton.. | 

If, aS we are supposing, the market price 
of coal is actually $4.00 a ton, Smith will 
buy six tons, but Jones will buy only three 
tons. Jones’ want for the third ton is eight 
wantabs, so that this third ton is wanted by 
Jones four times as much as a dollar is 
wanted by him; just as a sixth ton is 
wanted by Smith four times as much as a 
dollar is wanted by him. The poorer a man 
is the higher is his want-for-one-more dollar. 
So the lower must be the price which he is_ 
willing to give for a given amount, and the | 
less the amount he can afford to buy at a 
given price. 

We see, then, that two individuals, like 
Smith and Jones, though they have pre- 
cisely the same intensities of want for coal, 
have very different demands for coal simply 
because the want for a dollar is so different. | 

From the fact that the richer a man is, 
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the less satisfaction a dollar gives him, it 
further follows that the real difference be- 
tween two fortunes is much less than their 
difference in money values. A man whose 
income has increased from $1,000 to $10,000 
a year is much better off than when it was 
$1,000 a year, but he is not ten times better 
off; he cannot get ten times as much satis- 
faction of wants. In fact, the extra $9,000 
may not be worth as much to him as the 


first $1,000, in which case he does not even 


a definite 
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get twice as much satisfaction. It is still 
truer that a man’ with “a fortune ‘of 
$500,000,000 gets only slightly more satis- 
faction out of it than one with only $1,000,- 
000 gets, not 500 times as much. It follows 
that, if wealth were more equally divided 
(without being diminished thereby) it would 
satisfy more wants. 

But in this story we are not studying 
distribution. We are merely trying to see 
how demand works. 


RAILROADING ON THE RAILS AND OFF 


By Bruce V. 


Man Is a Sociable Being 


When I began with these articles I had 
idea in mind as to a certain 
series of subjects and I intended to follow 
through on that schedule. But somehow 
tonight as I get ready to put down my 
thoughts on paper I wonder if it is not a 
mistake to hold too fast to a set program. 
I am alone as I write for the hour is late 
and only Jack, the dog, is here in my small 
room with me. 


I look at Jack; look at him so long that 
he thinks I want something, so he comes 
over and puts his paws on my knees, looks 
up into my face, and wags that stub of a 
tail of his as much as to say he wishes I 
would be a little more sociable. That’s it, 
Jack gives me my cue,—sociability. Man is 
a sociable being, and so is a dog from long 
association with man, probably. What I 
really want to do, as I write, is to sit down 
and have a real old-fashioned visit with the 
men in railroading. Who ever heard of two 
old friends, meeting after a long separation, 
getting ready for it by preparing a program 
to be followed so as to have something to 
talk about. Nonsense, isn’t it? And yet 
all I am attempting to do is to sit down once 
a month for a visit with a lot of friendly 
folks with whom I have spent my life. I 
guess we will find enough to talk about. Of 
course I do want to make these visits worth 
while, and not simply an idle hour. 


A few days ago I sat for the afternoon 
visiting with a good friend of mine who is 
now a general manager of'a railroad. He 
began his railroad career at the age of 14. 


‘He learned telegraphy, fired a locomotive, 


tried his hand on a way freight as brake- 
man, was station agent, dispatcher, chief 


dispatcher, trainmaster, assistant superin- 
tendent, superintendent, general superin- 
-tendent, assistant general manager, and 


now he is general manager. He is the kind 


that never forgets his old friends; he was 


talking about them that day. “I never go 
over the road without realizing who it is 
that is running the railroad,” he said as we 
sat together. “It is fine pleasant weather 


today,” he remarked as he looked out of the 


3S 


window, ‘‘but it is not good weather every 
day and I know what that means on a rail- 
road because I have been there.”’ 

More visiting, and then the general man- 


Crandall 


ager got to telling of a certain locomotive 
engineer, and a certain chief dispatcher, and 
of the time he was superintendent of the di- 
vision where they all railroaded together. 
“That engineer was one of the best ever, and 
that chief dispatcher was fine, but those two 
fellows simply had to scrap over something 
all of the time,” said the general manager. 
The engineer’s name wasn’t Jim Hall and 
the dispatcher’s name wasn’t Fred Collins, 
but those names will do for the story as it 
was told to me. 


“Jim would come to me regularly to tell 
me that Collins was simply impossible and 
that the quicker I got rid of him the better 
for everyone on the division,’ continued the 
general manager. “And Fred would show 
up in my office and it was always the same 
thing about that blankety-blank Hall, and 
he ought to be fired and so forth. And so 
it went, and those two fellows, both good 
scouts in my opinion, simply could not 
see anything good in each other.” 

“One time we were to have a get-together 
dinner of the men who lived near head- 
quarters. Not much like some of these 
fancy dinners you run into as a general 
manager, but we had good times if we didn’t 
have finger bowls. Everyone enjoyed the 
feed without a printed menu full of French 
names. I am a great believer in dinners, 
the kind where you “feed,” you Know what 
I mean. Well, I figured pretty carfully on. 
the seating arrangement for that dinner, 
and I put Fred Collins and Jim Hall next to 
each other. I knew it was something of an 
experiment and, for the first half hour, I 
didn’t look in the direction of that dis- 
patcher and that engineer, but when I did, 
Jim was laughing over Fred’s stories until 
he choked and Fred was pounding him on 
the back. Fred always was a good story 
teller.” 


“A few days after that I had a long 
letter from Jim in regard to that dinner. 
The last paragraph read: ‘Forget what I 
had to say about Fred Collins. Guess I was 
wrong about that fellow. He’s a square 
shooter all right.’ And about the time that 
the letter came in from Jim my chief dis- 
patcher showed up in my office one morn- 
ing with nothing in the way of business to 
talk about. So after hemming and hawing 
around about nothing in particular he re- 
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marked: ‘I believe I made a mistake about 
Hall, he is one of the best engineers on 
the division, and Jim sure is a good scout 
when you get to know him. I want to take 
back what I had to say about him.’ ”’ 

“Well, time went on and I left that road 
to go with the road where I am now general 
manager. One day a wire reached me out 
on the line, a thousand and more miles 
from the old division. It read: ‘Jim Hall 
died last night, funeral services Thursday, 
2 p.m. Thought you would want to know. 
(Signed) Fred Collins.’ And there you are. 
Those two were devoted friends from the 
night of that dinner. When Jim died Col- 
lins was the superintendent of the old divi- 
sion and Jim was an engineer who never 
failed him.” 

I am reminded of a letter I received from 
George Chatterton, and that is his real 
name, a switchman at , in which he 
told me of a story of Charles Lamb, the 
writer. This was the story: One evening 
Lamb and a friend were seated in a res- 
taurant when Lamb said to his friend: 


“Do you see that man over there in the 
corner? My, but how I hate that chap.” 

“Who is he?” inquired his friend. 

“Oh, I don’t know who he is. Probably if 
I knew him I wouldn’t hate him.” 

I have always remembered that from 
George Chatterton. He was right. There 
is some good—a lot of good in all of us but 
we don’t find it by keeping at a distance 
from each other. That reminds me I got 
acquainted with George Chatterton at a 
little dinner, given to someone who was re- 
tiring from the service after 53 years, I 
think it was. 

What a flood of recollections this starts, 
and how name after name and face after 
face comes to me as I write. Wonderful lot 
of good fellows that I have met in railroad- 
ing. And then I think of the many thou- 
sands of “rails” that I have never met, and 
never will, and yet I am sure that if I knew 
them I should like them. How can I write 
to them in a formal manner when the urge 
within me is to reach out, as I write, and 
grasp the hand of each and go and sit down 
somewhere out back of the round house and 
talk it over. 

And back of the round house what do we 
talk about? A little of everything, probably. 
There is such and such a man who rail- 
roaded with us 20 years ago. One of us met 
him last month and learned how life had 
gone with him in the 20 years; the division 
that joins ours on the east got some of the 
new big power last week that the manage- 
ment has been buying recently; Pete S., has 
quit railroading for something else and is 
doing well so far as making money is con- 
cerned; Ed. B’s wife is failing fast, she has 
been confined to her bed practically all win- 
ter. And from that we drift into the wor- 
ries and complexities of life. 

We are anxious for the future of our 
children. We hope to smooth the way a 
little for them so that the going will not 
be quite as rough as we have experienced 
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it. There are a lot of worries that we all 
have, and we like to talk them over with 
someone. At times out back of the ‘round 
house we wonder out loud as to what it is 
all for and all about. We don’t understand 
and probably never will in this life, but the 
problems draw together men who work 
under similar conditions, and so most natur- 
ally has come about the organizations 
among railway workers; organizations that 
shall secure a bettering of conditions for 
their members and so for their families. 

It does seem, as generations come and go, 
that conditions of life become much easier 
so far as physical comforts are concerned. 
For us, today, to live as most men lived one 
hundred years ago would be _ intolerable. 
There never has been a century in which 
such marvelous progress has been made 
and never such a land of peace and plenty 
as ours. Perhaps that which causes us to 
worry is but something to develop our moral 
fibre. To what end? <A hard question to 
answer. Tennyson, with faith expressing it- 
self, in those poetic lines: “Some far off 
divine event, toward which all creation 
moves,” gives his answer. 

It is not with world renowned poets and 
philosophers alone that we can see the 
unseen. We have true poets and philoso- 
phers among railroad men who have never 
been, and never will be heard of in the big 
world outside of railroading. I thought of 


this one evening not many months ago when 


at a dinner of railway veterans I heard Jim 
Golden, locomotive engineer up in God’s 
country on the old Ashland division, recite 
some of the verse that he has written. Per- 
haps I am not a high-brow and so I can en- 
joy what a locomotive engineer writes even 
if he isn’t the poet laureate of England. The 
urge within us is all the same. 
within us to find expression in varied forms. 


It wells up > 


It may be music in one and only a silent 
hand clasp with another, but the motive 


back and behind, that gives the impetus to 
the expression, is the same, 
“Where do we find ourselves?” as Emer- 


son says, “In a series of which we do not 


know the extremes, and believe that it has 
none. We wake to find ourselves on a stair; 
there are stairs above. us, many a one, which 
go upward out of sight. But the Genius 
which according to the old belief stands at 
the door by which we enter, and gives us 
lethe to drink, that we may tell no tales, 
mixed the cup too strongly, and we can- 
not shake off the lethargy now at noonday.” 


Here we are in life, just a few of us in 


each generation, in the same boat drifting 
we know not whither, whence, or where. 
The fog is thick around us. No wonder we 
crave human sympathy and companionship. 
The wonder is that anyone should crowd 
the others for the most comfortable seat 


in the boat or attempt to shove anyone | 


overboard. 
And it is not only the men in railroad- 


ing but the women and the children in the 
I cannot write and forget them, for 
it is for them, their comfort and happiness — 


home. 


| 
| 


) 
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that we make the struggle, and count our- 


selves fully rewarded by their apprecia- 


, 
| 


tion of our efforts. The load is never so 
heavy when it is for them, and to help them. 
I remember the story of the man who met, 


on the road, a small lad carrying another 
boy almost as large as himself who was 


asked the lad. 


crying. 

“TIsn’t he pretty heavy for you?” the man 

“Heavy? Oh, no, he isn’t heavy. You 
see, sir, he—why he is my brother.” 

And here comes. Jack and stick his cold 
nose against my hand, as I write, looks up 
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into my face and whines. Does a dog sense 
our mood and come at once with his sym- 
pathy? Or does Jack think that I am 
sitting up too late and that it is his duty 
to remind me of the fact that there is an- 
other day coming and that I had better get 
some sleep in preparation for it. To a man, 
who stops to think, what a never-ending pro- 
cession of question marks this life presents. 
But before a single individual can make a 
beginning of answering even a few, he has 
reached the end of his run, he climbs down 
from his seat in the engine cab and another 
swings up and takes his place. 


Co-Operation 


CO-OPS SOLVE HIGH COST OF DYING 


Trade unions usually turn their first at- 
tention to the cost of living, but a number 
of local miners’ unions in southern Illinois 
found that funeral costs were taking almost 
as large a toll on their members’ wages as 
the cost of living. So in the summer of 
1921 four miners’ local unions were instru- 
mental in forming an undertaking co-op- 
erative at Christopher, Ill. And two years 
later representatives of nine other miners’ 
unions met in Carlinville, pledged nearly 
$5,000 and laid the foundation of the Union 
Funeral Association of Gillespie, Ill. Both 
of these co-operatives are in a prosperous 
condition and have succeeded in cutting the 
cost of funerals to a point far below what it 
used to be. 


CO-OPS SHOW WAY TO HIGHER 


The Union Co-operative Undertaking As- 
sociation of Christopher, IIll., reports that 
it is now doing 80 per cent of the business 
in its vicinity, with a very much reduced 


cost of funérals and a saving of 50 per cent 
to its users. At the time of organizing, 
there were three undertaking establish- 
ments in the vicinity, and now there is only 
one besides the co-operative. It has total 
resources of $25,197. The Union Funeral 
Association of Gillespie, Ill., claims to have 
cut the price of funerals one-third, as well 
as to provide a far higher-grade of casket 
and better service all around than the min- 
ers could ever think of affording in the 
days of private enterprise. 


WAGE AND CHEAPER, BETTER 


GOODS 


Although they pay their workers more, co- 
operative stores have much lower operating 
expenses than private stores. Because of 
this—in addition to the obvious fact that 
profit-making is not their prime purpose—it 
is possible for co-operative stores to supply 
better quality goods at lower prices. Recent 
figures of the United States Department of 
Labor, analyzing reports from typical co- 
operative societies, show that in 1925 operat- 
ing costs absorbed 15.3 per cent of the 
money paid by consumers. In private stores 
expenses absorbed 18 per cent of the con- 
sumers’ money, the Department finds from 


a study of the operating expenses of retail 
grocery stores in 1924, made by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research. 

The wages of employes do not suffer from 
the savings in operating costs made by 
the co-operatives, the Department’s figures 
show. Labor costs are shown to have been 
practically the same in both the private and 
co-operative stores, absorbing 10.9 per cent 
of the consumers’ dollar in the former and 
10.2 per cent in the latter. This means that 
labor employed by the co-ops got 66.7 per 
cent of operating expenses, as against 60.7 
per cent received by labor in private stores. 


LABOR BANK DOES BIG MAIL BUSINESS 


With resources well over the $7,500,000 
mark and deposits totaling more than 
$6,500,000, the Telegraphers’ National Bank 
of St. Louis celebrated its fourth birthday 


on June 9. One of the most remarkable de- 
velopments in the rapid. growth of this big 
labor bank has been the mail banking busi- 
ness that it does. Out of a total of 9,270 
depositors, 3,073 send their deposits by mail. 


Mail deposits amount to almost 20 per cent 
of the bank’s total. 

The Telegraphers’ National Bank is 
owned and operated by the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers and is one of the four 
largest labor banks in the country. During 
1926 it reported an increase in deposits of 
more than $724,000 and it has kept on in- 
creasing its business at a similar rate dur- 
ing 1927. 
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PLAN CREDIT UNION DESPITE VETO 


The Washington governor’s veto of the 
Credit Union Bill, which passed both houses 
of the Legislature recently, has not pre- 
vented the Seattle street carmen’s union 
from proceeding with plans to launch a 
credit union for the benefit of its member- 
ship. Commending the street carmen’s 
action, the Washington State Labor News, 
organ of the State Federation of Labor, 
says: 

“The Credit Union Bill was aimed to give 


protection against the extortionate 
interest rates usually imposed on unfortu- — 
nate workmen who were compelled to obtain 
temporary loans from conscienceless loan- 
sharks. Low-paid workmen with no collat- 
eral to put up in the way of property, etc., 
have not been able to make a loan at the 
banks at legitimate interest rates, and have 
therefore often been compelled to fall vic- 
tims to the loan-shark, who preys on just 
such unfortunates. 


News of General Interest 


THE MAKING OF LINDBERGH 
By Gilbert Hyatt. 


It would seem that everything that could 
possibly be said about Captain Charles Lind- 
bergh had already been written and rewrit- 
ten, then revamped and once more dished 
up as something new. We have been told 
of the color, texture and ownership of the 
pajamas he borrowed for his first sleep 
after landing, what he ate, where he went, 
who kissed him and whom he kissed with 
vivid description of his embarrassment 
during these osculatory tributes, together 
with highly sensational but improbable 
stories of his previous career and future 
plans. 

Before he landed in Paris he was describ- 
ed as “Lucky Lindy”, “Slim the Flying 
Fool” and other titles, creating the impres- 
sion of an irresponsible dare-devil who de- 
pended upon sheer luck to carry him through 
utterly reckless ventures. 

When he had succeeded in his great at- 
tempt he became “The Lone Wolf of the 
Cloudy Skies”, “The Viking of theClouds’”, 
“The Lone Eagle’, “The first Great One of 
a New Generation of Flyers’, “Free From 
the Earth-Bound Urge” and anything else 
that the rhapsodical imagination of head- 
line writers could invent. 

The real Lindbergh, as he went about his 
daily work in comparative obscurity, affec- 
tionately and intimately known only to his 
directing officials and comrades, is fully as 
heroic but a much more human and. prob- 
able person than the reckless flying fool 
or the demi-god of the newspaper stories. 

He appears much more the gon of his 
father, the Honorable Charles A. Lindbergh 
of Minnesota, Farmer-Labor leader of that 
state, Congressman and candidate for gover- 
nor, spokesman for the workers in agricul- 
ture and industry—the man who defied war- 
hysterical mobs for the sake of principle. 

Lindbergh, according to the officials of 
the Air Mail Service, while gifted to an 
unusual degree with the exacting qualities 
of a good pilot, was the production of a 
rigid and exacting training, surprisingly like 
that undergone by transportation workers 
on railroads and admirably calculated to 


fit him for his great exploit. 

“He is no freak,” one of these officials 
exclaimed indignantly. ‘‘There is nothing 
abnormal about him at all, unless railroad- 
ers, explorers and deep sea sailors are ab- 
normal. He is an outstanding member of — 
that numerous and most useful fraternity 
upon which most of our progress depends— 
those who would rather do things and go 
places than be safe.” 

A description of the duties performed by 
air mail pilots confirms this statement. 

“Our flyers are subjected to a vivid physi- 
cal examination before entering the service,” 
said Chase C. Gove, Deputy Second Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General, in whose branch 
of the service the air mail is located. ‘They 
are required to have at least 500 hours ex- 
perience as a pilot and be especially pro- 
ficient in finding their way across country. — 
Lindgergh had over twice the minimum 
experience necessary before he came to us. 

“Get this one fundamental fact: Pilots 
are not chosen for anything but their ability 
to make their trips safely and on time. 

“Safety is emphasized at all times. They 
are told to guard themselves first, the mail 
second and last, but no inconsiderable item, 
the valuable equipment which they use. All 
this means that they must be courageous 
and skillful but, above everything, careful 
and reliable.” 

This might have been taken from the in- 
struction books issued by railroad manage- 
ments for the guidance of train and engine — 
service employes. As the air mail official 
continued, this similarity increased. 

“There is another side to this work,” he 
said. ‘‘The air mail flyer must make the 
trip regardless of hardships or dangers pro- 
vided the chances of getting through war- 
rant the attempt. 

“TI do not mean that they are forced to 
go out, because they are not, anymore than 
are train crews, but, as with railroads, mak- 
ing the choice between a reasonable amount 
of personal risk and a serious delay is part 
of the day’s work. Whether they use good 
judgment in making this choice is just as- 
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much a part of their qualifications as it 
is of a good locomotive, engineer. 

“It is an interesting fact that one of our 
pilots, as-:good as ever flew a ship, was a 
former locomotive engineer by the name 
of W. H. Stevens. He was killed by the 
burning of his plane, one of the early and 
defective types with which we were com- 
pelled to begin operations. 

“T have frequently flown with Stevens 
‘and he has told me of the great similarity 
between his work in the air and on the 
deck of a locomotive.” 

All those in the Air Mail Service were 
emphatic in denying the statements made 
as to Lindbergh’s “stunt” flying. 

“He was not a stunt flyer by either train- 
ing or temperament but, on the contrary, a 


most careful aviator,” said one. 


“It is a shame that the title, ‘Flying Fool,’ 


given him by his associates in affectionate 


tribute to his skill, should have been ap- 
plied literally as it has been,” said Mr. Gove. 

“Lindbergh would never have made a suc- 
cess of the branches of aviation in which he 
has excelled if he had been. a ‘stunter.’ This 
is true even of commercial flying which is 
closed to the professional dare-devil, except 
for the very narrow field of exhibition fly- 
ong. 

“The biggest problem of aviation now is 
that of safety and a ‘stunt’ flyer is as much 
of a contradiction as a ‘stunt’ engineer 
would be. This is just as true as it is to 
say that a ‘yellow’ flyer is as impossible as 
a timid engineman. The same ability to 


‘get over the road’ is required of both. 


“The care with which Lindbergh prepared 
for his flight and the splendid judgment 
he used in gaging his needs and keeping 


his course is also a product of his training. 


“During the period of over a year in 
which he flew between Saint Louis and 
Chicago in the air mail service,’ Mr. Gove 


explained, “he had a regular run, with a 


prescribed leaving and arriving time and 


scheduled stops. 
if you please. 

“He went to the field, registered out, in- 
spected his plane, made his time, registered 
in, again inspected his plane and reported 
work to be done on it just as does an en- 
gineer with a locomotive. 

“This was what the railroaders call a 

‘pooled run’, that is, three pilots worked 
first in and first out on it just as in ‘chain 
gang’ service on a railroad. 
’ “Another piece of vivid fiction concerning 
Lindbergh is that he was endowed with 
some uncanny sixth sense by which he found 
his way through fog and darkness. 

“How much of his success in flying by 
compass was due to his natural gifts is a 
matter of speculation, but the previous year 
in which he flew twice a week at night 
undoubtedly had much more to do with it. 

“Night flying is a feature of aviation in 
which the United States Air Mail leads the 
world. It is true that the loneliest thing 
in the world is a flyer at night, but Lind- 
bergh was used to it. 


He flew on a time card, 
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“This training in flying by day or night, 
in all weathers, measuring the preparations 
to be made by the task ahead, was the best 
possible for the trans-Atlantic flight. With- 
out it there would have been much more 
justice in ascribing success to luck.” 

Lindbergh’s invariable use of the word 
“We’’, applying to his plane and himself, has 
aroused much comment. 

“That is the most usual thing for a pilot 
to do,” said Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General W. I. Glover. ‘‘These boys all are 
as fond of their planes as an engineer is 
of his regular engine. They think their 
ship is the best that ever left the ground. 
This supreme confidence is one of the most 
valuable parts of their equipments. I have 
had them plead strenuously against the 
scrapping of a plane when it was to be 
superceded by a new and much better one.” 

“That and a number of other things we 
are learning about aviation reminds me of 
my own experiences when railroading was 
nearly as new as flying is now,” said H. E. 
Wills, National Legislative Representative 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and, during his 30 years on the Chicago & 
Northwestern, one of the crack runners of 
the country. 

“No engineer ever says, ‘I made a good 
run.’ It is always ‘we’ or ‘my engine.’ That 
Lindbergh has the same habit is proof that 
there is a great deal in common between 
the men who follow the two forms of trans- 
portation.” 

Lindbergh’s old associates in the air mail 
service have perfect confidence that he has 
not been or will be spoiled by the hysterical 
adulation which has been heaped upon him. 

“He is a long distance flyer with dreams 
as long as his flights,” they say. 

He is, according to them, self contained 
and taciturn rather than diffident, long 
purposed and giving the most careful con- 
sideration to any plan before embarking 
upon it. Whatever he does will not be from 
any sudden impulse, any more than was his 
trans-Atlantic flight for which he prepared 
for over a year. ; 


“He may take some of the attractive offers 
which have been made to him or he may, 
as he is quoted as considering, come back 
on his old mail run,” one of them remarked. 


“Whichever it is will be after the plan 
has been thoroughly investigated. He is 
committed to the advancement of his chosen 
profession of aviation. If he does go in for 
making money it will be to secure backing 
for some of the big things that are in his 
mind, and which he has, in spite of numer- 
ous wild reports, not confided to anyone. 


“It may be that the establishment of land- 
ing fields on Newfoundland, Iceland and 
Ireland as the basis of a permanent trans- 
Atlantic service is being considered and it 
may be something else. 

“Whatever it is he will settle within him- 
self and tell us when he has considered 
every phase and is determined to go through 


‘ with it.” 
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Poetical Selections 


HOPE. 


We all must have our little inning, 
Sometimes, when hard we try, 

To all must come the joy of winning— 
Sometimes, or faith will die. 

But yet, if fate would never smite us, 
Whate’er the game we played, 

And circumstances would never fight us, 
Life’s charm would quickly fade! 


And so when cherished goals defy us, 
Let’s not become depressed; 

For without these things to try us, 
Life soon would lose its zest. 

It’s true that when Life’s worries haunt us, 
We may not smile—but still, 

We know it’s goals denied that taunt us, 
That give to Life its thrill. 


The thing that makes Life so enchanted 
Is not fulfilled desire; 

For if to us each wish were granted, 
Of Life we’d quickly tire. 

The siren-call that’s so alluring 
While we in blindness grope, 


And leads us on with faith enduring, 
Is Hope—eternal Hope! 


WHEN YOU AIN’T NO MORE. 


A fellow buys rubbers 
To put on his feet. 


A hat he obtains for his dome; 


And in that direction 
Of needy protection 

He bulwarks the place he calls home. 
Our fighters in khaki 

Our banks have alarms by the ton; 
For merely the reason 
That safety’s in season. 

A copper must carry a gun. 
But think of your family’s future, 
My friend, 

Get wise, use a. little restraint: 
Despite your endurance, 

Your mite of insurance 

Is all that is left 
When you ain’t. 

—Anonymous. 


Smiles 


Safety First. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Miss Oldgal, who 
was rusticating at the home of her Uncle 
Fumblegate, “but isn’t this the wimpling 
water into which a beautiful girl fell last 
summer and was rescued by a handsome 
stranger just as she was sinking for the last 
time?” 

“Yes’m, I guess it is,’ replied the hired 
man. “But you'll have to wait till some 
other feller comes along. I can’t swim a 
stroke.” 


Deferred Grief. 


The evident insincerity of the hired mourn- 
ers of the East has often been noted. But 
what is to be thought of the sincerity of 
those who seem able to suppress or call 
forth their grief at will? ; 

It is reported that a woman in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee was seated in the door- 
way of her cabin, busily eating some pig’s 
feet. A neighbor hurried up to tell her that 
her husband had become engaged in a moon- 
shine brawl and had been shot to death. The 
widow continued munching on a pig’s foot in 
silence while she listened to the harrowing 
news. As the narrator paused she spoke 
thickly from her crowded throat: “Jes wait, 
Mirandy, till I finish this-here pig’s trotter, 
and then ye’ll hear some hollerin’ as is 
hollerin’!”’ 


Dumb. 

She was a woman who always told every- 
body her business. With a cheery smile 
she settled herself at the counter of the out- 
fitter’s and began: 

“My husband has been ill—very ill, indeed. 
So I have to do his shopping, and I want 
a nice shirt.’ 

“Certainly madam,” said the salesman. 
“Stiff front and cuffs?” 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed. ‘“The doctor 
says he must avoid anything with starch 
in it.’—Exchange. 


A Predicament. 


If anyone chooses to enter the front door 
of a predicament he had better see that the 
back door is left open for a possible escape. 
If the dancer in the following story had 
thought of that he might have kept off the 
floor. ' 

The story goes that a stranger in a certain 
neighborhood had been brought to a dance 
at the local deaf and dumb hospital. 

“How on earth can I ask a deaf and dumb 
girl to dance?” he asked, a trifle anxiously. 

“Just smile and bow to her,” replied the 
doctor. 

So the young man picked out a pretty girl 
and bowed and smiled, and she bowed and 
smiled, and away they danced. 

They danced not only one dance that eve- 
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ning, but three, and he was on the point of 
asking her for another when a strange man 
approached his partner and said, soulfully: 

“IT say, darling, when are we gonig to have 
another dance? It’s almost an hour since I 
had one with you.” 

“I know, dear,’ answered the girl, “but I 
don’t know how to get away from this deaf 
and dumb fellow!” 


Hymn and Him. 
The pastor announced on Sunday: ‘““When 


you come to the mid-week meeting Wednes- 
day, bring your favorite hymn.” 


Miss Abigail Applesauce appeared late 
Wednesday evening, her hair ruffled and her 
face pink, explaining breathlessly, “I tried 
to, but he wouldn’t come.”—Pomona Sage- 
hen. ° 


Of Course. 


Two colored boys were engaged to change 
one of the large heavy tires used on the 
present day type of motor coaches. The 
bulk and weight of the tire was giving them 
quite a little trouble and a bystander, notic- 
ing this, made an offer of a quarter to the 
one making the nearest correct guess of the 
actual weight of the tire. 


The first darkey to proffer his guess very 


confidently said, “Dis here tire weighs 
thirty-five pounds, boss.” 
Whereupon the other boy hilariously 


drolled his reply, ‘Boss, dat shows how ig- 
norant some niggers is. Ah jest put seventy 
pounds of air in dat tire.” 


Lodge Notices 


LODGE NOTICES. 


Taylor—Atkinson. 


Anyone knowing the present address of 
James Taylor, Reg. No. 123402, former fi- 
nancial and corresponding secretary of local 
406, Clarkdale, Arizona, will please notify 
the undersigned. Wm. Atkinson, Assistant 
International President. 


Doolittle—His Daughter. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of Her- 
bert M. Doolittle, boilermaker by trade, last 
heard from Kansas City, Kansas, age 44 
years, height about 6 ft., weighs from 200 
to 225 pounds, dark hair and eyes, kindly 
notify Helen Doolittle, care of Stewart Dry 
Goods Co., Logansport, Ind. 


Grimes—Lodge No. 312. 


Anyone taking up the card of Brother W. 
M. Grimes, Reg. No. 97047, card out of No. 
112, Mobile, Ala., please hold same and com- 
municate with W. P. Faweett, S., Lodge 312, 
Selma, Ala. This brother left Selma owing 
a board bill. W. P. Fawcett, S., Lodge 312. 


Members—Loge 26. 


To all members and visiting Brothers: 
Lodge 26 will hold one meeting per month 
during summer, first Wednesday in each 
month at the Odd Fellows Hall, corner of 
Whitker and Harris streets. Any brother 
wishing to communicate with the officers 
of Lodge 26 when reaching Savannah, Ga., 
please telephone 3139W. O.H. Douberly, S., 
J. C. Peudder, Pres., Lodge 26. 


Gorman—Lodge 626. 


Last Sunday (June 12th) a man by the 
name of Gorman paid me a visit and claimed 
he had been robbed in a hotel room in Chi- 
cago where he was staying during a visit 
here from Memphis, Tenn., and wanted a 
loan of $10.00 to tide him over until he could 
get assistance from home, but refused to 
have me communicate with the officers of 
Local No. 180, so we naturally would not 
do business with him and immediately got 
in touch with Lodge 180 and they informed 
me that they had no member by that name 
Ray Koerner, F. S., Lodge 626. 


LODGE NOTICES PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED. 


Jones—Lodge 249. 

A man who claims his name is T. M. Jones, 
but whose real name is Dell F. Suitts, has 
visited several roundhouses and shown a pass 
with the C. & O. R. R. The pass was stolen 
from T. M. Jones, a boilermaker, in Ashland, 
Ky., and with the aid of this pass he has 
gotten money from several of our members 
along the road. Also articles of clothing 
and jewelry including a Masonic ring and pin 
for which he gave worthless checks. He is 
wanted in several cities along the C. & O. 
R. R. There are many felony warrants pend- 
ing against him. Anyone coming across this 
man kindly notify F. D. Gowdy, C. 8., Lodge 
249, 838 26th St., Huntington, W. Va. 


MAKES TH 
POSSIBLE 


NEW INVENTIO 


A mysterious whirlwind device that can be in- 
stalled in a few minutes on any car makes it 
possible for cars to run on 7% gas. Already 
thousands of carg have been equipped and are 


showing amazing mileage tests on gas. 
fide reports show up to 


60 Miles On a Gallon of Gas 


Bona 


i, Vy This device not only saves gas but 
increases power, prevents carbon 
forming, produces flashy pick-up 


and quick starting. 

, $100 a Week Territory Open 
The demand for the Whirlwind 
is spreading like wildfire. Men are 
needed everywhere to take care of 


local business. $100 a 
Free week is easily possible. 
Sample part time workers can 


earn $5 an hour. Write 
today for this splendid 
opportunity and _ free 
sample offer. 


Is supplied to 
our workers 
so they can 
equip their 
own cars. 


Whirlwind Carburetor Company 
1041- 441 Winnebago St., Milwaukee, Wic. 
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Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes bearing our 
Union Stamp on the sole, innersole or lining of the shoe. We ask you 
net te buy any shoes unless you actually see this Union Stamp. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
COLLIS LOVELY, Gen’! President CHARLES L. BAINE, Gen’! Sec’y-Treas. 


Buy Union 
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“My scn, on finishing High School I want you to come into the business and study to 
develop the newer fields. But first you take this Course with the St. Louis Tech. so you 
will qualify as a Trade Engineer and as a Sales Engineer. That is what we need nowa- 
days—we havé enough boiler mongers, and such kind.” 


HERE IS YOUR PERSONAL OPPORTUNITY! 


Night School Students and High School Graduates will find our Courses of Study 
admirably suited to advance them fastest. We progress you 4 times faster than Class 
bs ee 30 times faster than purely Shop Trained Men, and it Costs you the least 
in the end. . 

Our Practical Trade Instruction Service also extends to the Mechanic, Apprentice, 
Shop Owner, Foreman, Draftsman, Salesman, etc. We can show you how to get out of 
the rut, and get the better things of life. 

Our Coaching works, whether you believe it or not—it works just the same. We 
Coach you in your own Home, Personal, Clear, Direct. Full information mailed free on 
request. Check your choice subject. : 


[] BOILER LAYINGOUT AND ENGINEERING. 

CL] BOILER INSPECTION STUDIES. 

L] SPECIAL LOCOMOTIVE SHOP STUDIES. 

L] SHEET IRON CONTRACTING AND ESTIMATING. 
L) MECHANICAL AND MACHINE DRAFTING. 


THE ST. LOUIS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 0. W. Kothe, Prin. 4543 Clayton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE RESTRICTIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE EFFECT OF INJUNCTIONS 
UPON LABOR 


By William Green 


The members of organized labor have suc- 
ceeded in their efforts to raise their stand- 
ards of life and living. As a result of or- 
ganization and co-operative effort thousands 
of working people and thousands of women 
and childreh dependent upon them have 
been permitted to enjoy a larger degree of 
comfort and happiness. It is impossible to 
measure the great good which organized 
labor has accomplished. Its chief opponents 
concede that it has rendered great ‘service 
to human-kind. Its beneficent results are 
reflected in the homes of working people, in 
industrial centers and in the communities 
throughout the land. 


Organized labor is not a destructive or 
un-American force. It is directly opposite 

in that it formulates and executes a con- 
structive policy in its dealing with em- 
ployers and in its relation to industry and 
society. The skill and craftsmanship dis- 
played by the workers employed in the fac- 
tories, mills, mines, transportation lines 
and in the erection of our cities and town 
bear testimony to the constructive policy 
of labor. 


America could not be great as it is, oc- 
cupying, as it does, a supreme position in 
the world of industry, if it were not for the 
substantial contributions which labor makes 
to industrial advancement. Organized labor 
can be and is an influence for good in the 
industrial, social and political life of the 
nation. That it would ever be a force for 
evil or destruction is unthinkable and in- 
conceivable. 


The devotion of labor to the United States 
and the principles of free government upon 
which our Government rests is no longer 
challenged. If the American Federation of 
Labor is anything it is an American insti- 
tution seeking to work out the problems 
with which it contends in accordance with 
American principles and traditions. The 
American Federation of Labor is a strong 
supporter of American institutions. 

During the development and expansion of 


organized labor and its activities it has 
suffered from the effects of court injunc- 
tions. Injunctions restraining labor from 
doing many things which it always regarded 
as proper and legal have been issued with 
increasing frequency. Many of these in- 
junctions do not come to public notice or 
command no public attention because they 
are local in character and effect. Never- 
theless they are of extreme importance to 
labor for they establish precedents and de- 
prive laborers of a free exercise of what 
they regard as their individual and collec- 
tive rights. 


When an injunction is issued which limits 
and restricts the actions of a large number 
of workers living and working in a wide- 
spread area the public mind is aroused and 
intense feeling is developed among the 
masses of the people and their friends. 
This is especially true when working people 
are forbidden by court order to do the 
things they had been doing from childhood 
days. 

The willingness and alacrity with which 
courts respond to the request of employers 
of labor to issue injunctions against labor 
organizations and in labor disputes is sur- 
prising when we consider the effect such 
proceedings have upon the minds of millions 
of working people. 


In connection with this thought I deem 
it quite pertinent and appropriate to quote 
from an address delivered by that great 
lawyer, Senator Pepper, of Pennsylvania, 
at a joint meeting of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association and the American Bar Associa- 
tion, a few years ago. As a result of a 
special study which Senator Pepper had 
made the subject of Court injunctions and 
Labor controversies, he stated: 


“The study of these orders discloses an 
evolution mildly comparable with the 
growth of the corporate mortgage. The in- 
junction orders have become more and more 
comprehensive and far-reaching in their 
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provisions until they culminate in the Shop- 
men’s Injunction order already referred to. 
Every thoughtful lawyer who has not al- 
ready done so should read that order and 
meditate upon its significance. In so doing 
he should have in mind that during the 
Shopmen’s Strike in 1922 nearly every one 
of the two hundred and sixty-one “Class 1” 
railroads and a number of shortline rail- 
roads applied for injunctions in the various 
federal courts. No applications were de- 
nied. In all nearly three hundred were 
issued.” 


Since the delivery of this noted address 
numerous injunctions have been issued 
further restricting Labor, many of them 
setting up new precedents and principles 
which if literally followed and applied 
would destroy the life, service and value 
of Labor organizations in the United States. 


I assert with emphasis, sincerity and vigor 
that Labor organizations cannot conform to 
or comply with many of the injunctions 
which have been issued and at the same 
time live and function. In such a dilemma 
what can Labor organizations do? To 
obey these injunctions means annihilation, 
death and destruction. To violate them 
means persecution and punishment. Labor 
protests against being placed in such a 
position. 


The improper use of injunctions is uni- 
versally condemned and resented by Labor. 
The average Labor representative must im- 
pose upon himself a curb of self-restraint 
when discussing the subject. It is my pur- 
pose to speak to you in a calm, dispassionate 
way while firmly and emphatically present- 
ing Labor’s opposition to the use of in- 
junctions and particularly as applied in the 
Bedford Cut Stone Company case, recently 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and in other cases to which I will 
refer in this brief address. 


The following injunctions which attracted 
more or less public attention are operative 
and very seriously affect the membership 
of a number of international and national 
organizations directly affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor: 


“In the case of the Red Jacket Consoli- 
dated Coal and Coke Company against cer- 
tain officers of the United Mine Workers of 
America an injunction was issued by the 
District Court of the Southern District of 
West Virginia and confirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Fourth Circuit pro- 
hibiting the United Mine Workers from 
organizing miners in certain sections of 
West Virginia and from interfering with 
the employes of plaintiff or with men seek- 
ing employment in plaintiff’s mine and from 
preventing them from rendering material 
assistance to plaintiff’s employes. 

“The Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany of New York secured an injunction 
restraining the representatives of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
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Railway Employes and others associated 
with them from advising, enticing, inducing 
or persuading said employes of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company from circu- 
lating notices, letters, handbills or other 
written or printed communications among 
the employes of the company for the pur- 
pose of organizing them into bona fide 
Trade Unions. 


“The Decorative Stone Company secured 
an injunction in the District Court of the 
Southern District of New York against the 
Building Trades Council of West Chester 
County directing the defendants not to pre- 
vent the use of plaintiff’s product in build- 
ing operations within the city of New York 
by refusing to handle it or work on any 
building in which its use was employed. 


“The Indianapolis Street Railway Com- 
pany secured injunctions against representa- 
tives of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes re- 
straining them from attempting to organize 
the men employed on the street car system. 
Two of the representatives of the labor or- 
ganization were found guilty, in the District 
Court, of violating the injunction granted. 
This case was appealed to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Seventh Circuit and the 
decision of the District Court was con- 
firmed, 


“The Columbus Heating and Ventilating 
Company recently secured an injunction 
against the Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Union restraining Sheet Metal 
Workers from engaging in or bringing about 
a Sympathetic strike or secondary boycott 
against the plaintiff in Dayton, Ohio.” 


All of these injunctions restrain working 
men from doing what they feel they have 
a perfect right to do. They are forbidden 
to engage in normal Trade Union activities, 
such as soliciting membership in Trade 
Uniens, engaging in and supporting strikes 
for higher wages and improved working 
conditions, giving material and moral as- 
sistance to fellow workers on strike and 
refusing to use material manufactured by 
men working in opposition to organized 
labor. 


In the Bedford Cut Stone Company case 
the Federal District Court for the District 
of Indiana refused a preliminary injunction 
and subsequently, on final hearing, entered 
a decree dismissing the bill for want of 
equity. On appeal this decree was affirmed 
by the Court of Appeals. In a majority 
opinion the Supreme Court of the United 
States reversed the decree and granted the 
relief prayed for. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was based upon a previous 
decision rendered in the Duplex case. Labor 
cannot reconcile itself to the reasoning fol- 
lowed and opinion expressed by a majority 
of the members of the Supreme Court in 
this important case. The vigorous, dissent- 
ing opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis, con- 
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curred in by Mr. Justice Holmes, strength- 
ens and sustains this point of view. The 
members of the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ 
Association of North America, an organiza- 
tion affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and against whom the order of the 
Court was directed, were not permitted to 
work in the quarries of The Bedford Cut 
Stone Company. They were denied the op- 
_ portunity to work for The Bedford Cut Stone 
Company at their quarries because they 
were Union men, yet this company sought 
to compel them, through the use of the 
writ of injunction to indirectly work for 
them in cities and towns where the cut 
stone of The Bedford Company was used 
in the erection of buildings. 


The decision of the Supreme Court sus- 

tains the corporation’s contention. It de- 
cided that this stone company which refused 
to hire union men or recognize a Union at 
its quarries could require union men to set 
its stone and to serve it in remote sections 
even against their will. This is a strange 
doctrine. Working people cannot under- 
stand it or accept it. 


In commenting on this phase of the case 
Mr. Justice Brandeis said: 


' “Members of the Journeymen Stone Cut- 
ters’ Association could not work anywhere 
on stone which has been cut at the quarries 
by ‘men working in opposition’ to it, without 
aiding and abetting the enemy. Observance 
by each member of the provision of their 
constitution which forbids such action was 
essential to his own self-protection. It was 
demanded of each by loyalty to the organi- 
zation and to his fellows. If, on the undis- 
puted facts of this case, refusal to work 
can be enjoined, Congress created by the 
Sherman Law and the Clayton Act an in- 
strument for imposing restraints upon labor 
which reminds of involuntary servitude. The 
Sherman Law was held in United States 
v. United States Steel Corporation, 251 U.S. 
417, to permit capitalists to combine in a 
single corporation 50 per cent of the steel 
industry of the United States dominating 
the trade through its vast resources. The 
Sherman Law was held in United States v. 
United Shoe Machinery Co., 247 U.S. 32, to 
permit capitalists to combine in another 
corporation practically the whole shoe ma- 
chinery industry of the country, necessarily 
giving it a position of dominance over shoe 
manufacturing in America. It would, in- 
deed, be strange if Congress had by the 
same Act willed to deny to members of a 
small craft of working men the right to 
co-operate in simply refraining from work, 
when that course was the only means of 
self-protection against a combination of 
militant and powerful employers. I cannot 
believe that Congress did so.” 


While labor does not concede that the 
decision in the Duplex case is fair and just 
or that it is the law of the land, it recognizes 
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a very material difference in the fact and 
circumstances in that case as compared 
with the Bedford Cut Stone Company case. 

In the Duplex case working men outside 
of those directly affected were requested to 
refuse to install machinery or to assist in 
installing machinery or to handle machinery 
manufactured by a firm which had refused 
to employ union labor. In The Bedford Cut 
Stone Company case a different situation 
prevailed. The members of the Journeymen 
Stone Cutters’ Organization did not call 
upon other workmen to support them. They 
did not request other working men to refuse 


to handle or dress stone manufactured by 


The Bedford Cut Stone Company. They 
simply refused to give service and to set 
stone prepared by a company which em- 
ployed at its quarries men who were work- 
ing in opposition to the Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association. 


This involved a very vital principle, the 
right to work or to withhold service where 
the conditions under which service was to 
be given were unsatisfactory and unaccept- 
able to the worker. Under this decision the 
members of the Stone Cutters’ Association 
were forced to perform the work which they 
had refused to do and to serve the Bedford 
Cut Stone Company against their will under 
fear of punishment. 


In plain terms, hundreds of men are be- 
ing forced to work, by order of the Court, 
against their will and in spite of their pro- 
test. The Court’s order serves to strip them 
of the use of their economic strength, the 
only power which working men.may exer- 
cise aS a means of protection against in- 
justice and oppression. It means forced 
labor in a free country governed by a con- 
stitution and where Government derives its 
power from the consent of the governed. 

The opposition of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to this injunction is strength- 
ened and sustained by the following addi- 
tional quotation from the dissenting opinion 
of Justices Brandeis and Holmes. It is 
mighty refreshing as well as inspiring to 
read and study it. It is logical and con- 
vincing. Labor offers this dissenting opinion 
as its strongest argument in defense of its 
position in this important case. 

“The manner in which these individual 
stone cutters exercised their asserted right 
to perform their union duty by refusing to 
finish stone ‘cut by men working in opposi- 
tion to’ the Association was confessedly 
legal. They were innocent alike of trespass 
and of breach of contract. They did not 
picket. They refrained from violence, in- 
timidation, fraud and threats. They re- 
frained from obstructing otherwise either 
the plaintiffs or their customers in attempts 
to secure other help. They did not plan a 
boycott against any of the plaintiffs or 
against ‘builders who used the plaintiffs’ 
product. On the contrary, they expressed 
entire willingness to cut and finish any- 
where any stone quarried by any of the 
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plaintiffs, except such stone as had been 
partially ‘cut by men working in opposition 
to’ the Association. <A large part of the 
plaintiffs’ product consisting of blocks, slabs 
and sawed work was not affected by the 
order of the union officials. The individual 
stonecutter was thus Clearly innocent of 
wrong-doing, unless it was illegal for him 
to agree with his fellow craftsmen to re- 
frain from working on the ‘scab’-cut stone 
because it was an article of interstate com- 
merce. 

“The manner in which the Journeymen’s 
unions acted was also clearly legal. The 
combination complained of is the co-opera- 
tion of persons wholly of the same craft, 
united in a national union, solely for self- 
protection. No outsider—be he quarrier, 
dealer, builder or laborer—was a party to 
the combination. No purpose was to be 
subserved except to promote the trade in- 
terests of members of the Journeymen’s 
Association. There was no attempt by the 
unions to boycott the plaintiffs. There was 
no attempt to seek the aid of members of 
any other craft, by a sympathetic strike or 
otherwise. The contest was not a class 
struggle. It was a struggle between par- 
ticular employers and their employes. But 
the controversy out of which it arose, re- 
lated, not to specific grievances, but to fun- 
damental matters of union policy of general 
application throughout the country. 

“The National Association had the duty 
to determine, so far as its members were 
concerned, what that policy should be. It 
deemed the maintenance of that policy a 
matter of vital interest to each member of 
the union. The duty rested upon it to en- 
force its policy by all legitimate means. The 
Association, its locals and officers were 
clearly innocent of wrong doing, unless Con- 
gress has declared that for union officials 
to urge members to refrain from working 
on stone ‘cut by men working in opposition’ 
to it is necessarily illegal if thereby the 
interstate trade of another is restrained.” 


It is stated in the majority opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court that the ap- 
plication for an injunction made by -The 
Bedford Cut Stone Company was granted 
for the purpose of enjoining members of the 
Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association of 
North America from combining and conspir- 
ing together to commit and from committing 
various acts in restraint of interstate com- 
merce in violation of the Federal Anti-Trust 
Act. Upon this particular point Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, in his dissenting opinion (in which 
Mr. Justice Holmes concurs) makes the 
following significant comment: 

“If, in the struggle for existence, indi- 
vidual workingmen may, under any circum- 
stances, co-operate in this way for self-pre- 
tection even though the interstate trade of 
another is thereby restrained, the lower 
courts were Clearly right in denying the 
injunction sought by plaintiffs. I have no 
occasion to consider whether the restraint, 
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which was applied wholly intrastate became 
in its Operation a direct restraint upon in- 
terstate commerce. For it has long been 
settled that only unreasonable restraints 
are prohibited by the Sherman Law. And 
the restraint imposed was, in my opinion, a 
reasonable one. The Act does not establish 
the standard of’ reasonableness. What is 
reasonable must be determined by the ap- 
plication of principles of the common law, — 
as administered in federal courts unaffected 
by state legislation or decisions. Compare 
Duplex Printing Company v. Deering, 254 
U.S. 448,466. Tested by these principles, 
the propriety of the unions’ conduct can 
hardly be doubted by one who believes in 
the organization of labor.” 


The United States Supreme Court in the 
Standard Oil case, American Tobacco Com- 
pany case, and others, held that no restraint 
of trade could be established which would 
be a violation of the Anti-Trust Act unless 
such restraint reached the point where it 
constituted an unreasonable restraint of 
trade. It would seem just and fair that if 
this principle, this rule of reason was ap- 
plied in a case where a large corporation 
like the Standard Oil Company or the 
American Tobacco Company was charged 
with a violation of the Anti-Trust Act the 
same rule ought to be applied when the 
members of the Stone Cutters’ AssoCiation, 
a small Trade Union, were charged with 
the same offense. 


Aside from the destructive effects which 
injunctions have upon the activities of or- 
ganized labor there is a heavy financial cost 
to which it is subjected in defending itself 
in the courts. Legal proceedings are costly, 
consequently when labor unions and the 
representatives of labor unions are brought 
into court, through injunction proceedings, 
they are compelled to spend large sums of 
money in defending their interests. 


We cannot believe that it is the purpose 
or desire of a large majority of our fellow 
citizens that labor organizations, as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of Labor, 
shall be hampered and limited in their ef- 
forts to protect and promote the interests 
of the working people. There may be some 
who regard Trade Unions as a destructive 
and evil force. They, in all probability, 
would rejoice if the impossible would hap- 
pen and trade unions would be destroyed. 
Evidently this small and inconsequential 
group has not benefited by a study or knowl- 
edge of what has taken place in nations 
where working people were denied the exer- 
cise of their common rights. Would it be 
good for America if those who seek the de- 
struction of Trade Unions could succeed in 
their purpose? 

It is the purpose of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to seek a remedy for the in- 
junction evil. We shall draft and propose 
legislation having this object in view. We 
have long believed that the Sherman Anti- 
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Trust Law was a barrier to industrial, eco- 
nomic and agricultural development. It has 
not prevented the growth and expansion of 
big business but in addition to hampering 
labor it has served to restrict and circum- 
scribe legitimate business and legitimate 
business enterprises. It has served to 
create uncertainty and a feeling of inse- 
curity among businesSs men as well as 


among trade unionists. 


It is my opinion that the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law has failed to accomplish the 
purpose of its authors and sponsors. It 
has borne heavily upon labor notwithstand- 
ing labor was assured that such would not 
be the case. Labor has always conceded 
the right of capital to organize for the pur- 


pose of promoting economic and efficient 
- production. 


We believe that such a condi- 
tion is nothing more than the normal de- 
velopment of modern industry and modern 
civilization. Society cannot interfere with 
the operation of natural economic laws 
through the use of artificial methods. There 
are natural and economic laws which are 
inexorable and immutable. 


Capital and industry will organize because 
no nation can succeed in the industrial com- 
petitive race unless its industries are per- 
mitted to organize. Labor insists upon the 
exercise of the right to organize and to 
function as a recognized economic, Ameri- 
can institution. We further tbelieve that 
Congress has the power to define the juris- 
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diction of inferior federal courts. That 
power is conferred upon Congress by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

We propose to give this subject very seri- 
ous consideration in drafting constitutional 
remedies for the purpose of protecting labor 
against the abuse of the writ of injunction. 
We shall propose these remedies and we 
hope to prevail upon the law-making bodies 
to accept them. As a group of American 
citizens smarting under what we believe an 
injustice, conscious of the wrong imposed 
upon us, we shall petition and appeal to 
Congress and the legislative bodies through- 
out the land for relief. We will welcome 
support from our friends and sympathizers, 
whoever and wherever they may be. 


“PLEASE REMEMBER.” 


WITHDRAWAL CARDS must be de- 
posited in the LODGE that issued 
them. If the LODGE that issued a 


WITHDRAWAL CARD has. lapsed, 
then it must be sent on to the I. S. T. 


office with one month’s dues and in- 
surance to be deposited there, and a 
CLEARANCE CARD issued by the 
1 Pets pad be 


WITHDRAWAL CARDS accepted 
contrary to law will be returned to 
LOCAL SECRETARY. 


LACK OF PROPER PROTECTION AGAINST EYE 


HAZARDS 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, women and children “are un- 
consciously contending with partial blind- 
ness,” Guy A. Henry of New York, general 
director of the Eye Sight Conservation 
Council of America, told the American As- 
sociation of Workers for the Blind. 

“This condition handicaps them in their 
work, causes retardation in schools, repre- 
sents enormous economic and social waste, 
and if not remedied makes for lifelong dis- 
content and unhappiness,” he said. 

“A large majority of the human race have 
defective vision, most of which is remedi- 
able. The lighting of most of our houses, 
our schools, our industries and our public 
buildings may rightly be considered a trav- 
esty. The lack of proper protection against 
the eye hazards which exist in industry 
causes much of the tragedy of blindness.” 

Simple tests, according to Mr. Henry, re- 
veal that fully 25 per cent of the 26,000,000 
school children in the United States have 
manifest defects of vision and other symp- 
toms of eye strain which materially. hamper 
their school work. 

“Appalling as these facts may appear,” 
Mr. Henry added, “when investigations turn 
te the industrial and commercial fields even 
more startling conditions are revealed. 


HELD BIG FACTOR IN BLINDNESS. 


“Hxaminations of large groups of em- 
ployes in industrial plants and commercial 
establishments show that fully 60 per cent 
of the 42,000,000 gainfully employed per- 
sons in the United States have defective 
vision. 

“No physical defect contributes more di- 


: rectly to fatigue and inefficiency than eye 


strain, or is more responsible for waste of 
vitality, time and material. 


“In American industry 200,000 eye in- 
juries, or one-tenth of all industrial acci- 
dents, occur annually. More than $6,000,000 
in compensation was awarded in one State 
alone for 4,689 lost eyes, this being almost 
half the total amount awarded for all 
classes of permanent injuries during a pe- 
riod of eight years. Another State awarded 
$1,000,000 in compensation in one year for 
injuries to the eyes,’ 


Mr. Henry placed the number of persons 
totally blind in this country at 100,000. 
While every provision should be made for 
their education and care, he said, society 
was confronted by the problem auite as im- 
portant of preventing the spread of bliv~ 
ness by checking infectious diseases and 
shielding workers from the hazards of ir- 
dustry. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF TRADE UNIONS. 


There are many questions of a political, social and economic character which 
occupy the attention of the public, but among them all none is more vital than that 
of organized labor. It is associated with industry and by its ramifications permeates 
the social, civic and economic life of all communities. 


No company-controlled organization ever can or will do for the workers as much 
as his own independent labor union. There is nothing that they can do for him that 
the legitimate unions cannot do and do better. There is hardly a universally beneficial 
law in existence that was not first thought out in the trades unions meeting. The 
trade unions have been the greatest agency in demanding laws that would make it a 
crime to employ child labor; to protect women from long hours of labor, to prevent 
industrial accidents, and to provide sanitary workshops, conditions necessary to the 
common welfare of the workers and society as a whole. 


These demands are fundamental:because it is through the realization of these 
demands that the workers are able to promote the spiritual, cultural and esthetic 
part of their lives. And through the sustained and increased earning power the workers 
may buy better food, better clothing, live in better homes, enjoy art and literature and 
may do numerous other things which tend to make life worth living, and the logical 
consequence of the development of such a life is to make the worker a citizen more 
interested in the civic, social and political phases of his community life. Manifestly 
organized labor, through its varied activities, is constantly adding to these human 
values which makes for better citizenship and better workmanship. 


The trade union is composed of working people following a certain trade or calling. 
These workers band themselves together in an organization for mutual helpfulness 
and for the achievement of a common purpose. Their action in this is voluntary and 
springs from an inherent desire to associate themselves with their fellow workers. 
They have embodied the principles of fraternity, brotherhood and mutuality of interest 
in their creed and they seek to foster and preserve the powerful human influences which 
inspire effort. 


Nothing of any consequence is accomplished except through organized and concen- 
trated effort. In view of this fact it is but natural that the working men and working 
women of our country would unite and organize for the purpose of promoting their 
economic industrial and social welfare. They are no different than other groups 
except that for economic reasons they are inspired by a greater incentive. When 
we consider the fact that in their organized efforts they are moved by considerations 
of humanity we can better understand the high and lofty sentiments which actuate them. 


The trade unions have successfully proven that low wages are characterized by 
inefficiency and waste, and it is gratifying to observe that the whole economic trend 
is toward the maintenance of high wage levels and high living standards. 


Obviously, the trade union is here to stay, the enemies of labor will never have 
the power to destroy them for it is a movement pledged to defend human rights and 
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to place human rights above property rights. It has contributed its full share to the 
liberation of the toiling masses from the inhuman practices existing during the days 
of slavery. 


RESULTS OF LABOR’S FIRST NATIONAL HEALTH CONFERENCE. 


Determined to find a solution for the health dangers confronting workers in all 
trades ninety-two delegates representing twenty-five trades came from eleven different 
States to participate in the National Labor Health Conference held at Cleveland, Ohio 
recently under the auspices of the Workers Health Bureau. 


“Industry must cease taking profits out of the lives and the health of its workers,” 
declared James H. Maurer, President, Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, in his 
opening address to the Convention. ‘Whatever the cost in dollars, whatever. the laws 
necessary to be enacted, whatever the expense required in administering them, we 
must bring an end to the present enormous toll of life and health exacted by industry.” 


This first National Trade Union Health program stands as a challenge to the 
employers that organized labor is bent on putting a stop to present unsafe working 
conditions, and if carried out on a national scale, through the initiative and power of 
organized labor, trade union standards of protection embodied in national and state 
laws and in trade union agreements, would rid industry of the dangers which now 
menace health and life. 


The Executive Committee’s report included recommendations for Federal, State 
and Trade Union action as follows: 


1. Federal protection of miners by the adoption and enforcement of national 
health and safety regulations. Mining industry is spread over twenty-three states. 
Federal regulation and control is necessary in order to save some of the 2,500 miners 
killed every year. 


2. Federal control of industrial poisons. The Executive Committee’s report 
in proposing that industrial poisons now used in practically all industries should be 
brought under federal regulation, aims to avoid future catastrophes such as the tetra 
ethyl lead “looney gas’’ experience, where so many workers died as a result of the 
introduction and use of this one deadly poison, because no agency existed in this 
country to determine the hazard of a poisonous material before workers were exposed. 


3. Prohibition of interstate shipment of unguarded machinery to prevent the 
high rate of accidents from this cause. The third part of the program dealing with 
Trade Union action calls for agreements with employers to win the standards to be 
drawn up by the National Trade Union Committees, the appointment of Trade Union 
Inspection Committees on every job to obtain strict enforcement of health and safety 
regulations. To combat the vicious effect of speed-up systems which destroy the 
vitality and strength of the workers the program declares for a maximum. 40-hour, 5-day 
week, with a further reduction in extra-hazardous trades such as coal mines, to.a 5-day, 
30-hour week. 

At the close of the sessions, a resolution was adopted providing that another 
Conference be held next year and the delegates were urged to go back to their unions, 
line them up in support of the program, and be prepared to return to the Gonference 
next year ready to report on actual progress made in winning for organized labor the 
essential safeguards against industrial accidents and deaths which can and must be 
prevented. 


CONVENTION OF DISTRICT LODGE NO, 26. 


The biennial convention of District Lodge No. 26, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
System, convened in the New Randolph Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., June 16, and remained 
in session four days. The credentials committee reported the following delegates in 
attendance: Lodge No. 730-727, Erig Kinder; Lodge No. 650, M. J. Mayer; Lodge No. 
588, J. T. Godfrey; Lodge No. 528-32, R. T. Johnson; Lodge No. 15, F. Berwanger, H. 
Thompson; Lodge No. 485, George Gegare; Lodge No. 686, C. B. Kacer; Lodge No. 302, 
J. W. Lofy, A. Kasten, Jas. Donovan, Mike Farrell; Lodge No, 606, Fred Shetzle; 
Lodge No. 538, Wm. Tohan; Lodge No. 520, James Griffin; Lodge No. 11, W. Nichols, 
A. M. Dustin, H. Graff; Lodge No. 738, W. F. Grant; Lodge No. 746, J. W. Curtis; 
Lodge No. 391, A. W. Rickett; Lodge No. 246, J. G. Brown, 


International President Franklin was in attendance during the entire convention 
and at the opening session delivered an interesting address, touching upon many things 
of vital interest to the membership, and pointing out to the delegates assembled the 
necessity of arousing and keeping alive the spirit of unionism in the local lodges, and 
soliciting their continued support for the future progress of the District and the 
International Brotherhood. The address was well received and President Franklin was 
given a rousing reception by the delegates. 

After organizing and appointing various committees, the reperts of the Officers 
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of the District were received, which recorded their activities and work during the 
past two years and were very comprehensive and instructive. These reports were 
assigned to the various committees and were later accepted by the convention. 


The following officers were elected: General Chairman, Brother James Gutridge; 
President, Brother Kasten; Secretary-Treasurer, Brother Gunn; First Vice President, 
Brother Berwanger; Second Vice President, Brother Nichols; Third Vice President, 
Brother Thompson; Chairman of Trustees, Brother Lofy; Trustees, Brothers Brown 
and Gegare; Members of Advisory Board lines East, Brothers Lofy and Dustin; Mem- 
bers of Advisory Board'lines West, Brothers Rickett and Griffin. 


International President Franklin installed the newly elected officers after which 
the convention adjourned. This convention was one of the most harmonious and 
constructive ever held in the history of District No. 26, every delegate seemed to 
have but one aim in view, and that was for the interest of the men they represented. 


ANOTHER COMPANY UNION PASSES. 


The following report received from Brother Harvey, General Chairman, District 
Lodge No. 31 will be of interest to our members. “On June 30, Baltimore and Ohio 
System Federation No. 30, equipped with a petition to represent the shopmen of the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Western Railroad, just completed its conferences with 
the Baltimore and Ohio management, as a result of which the rates of pay and working 
rules governing Baltimore and Ohio shopmen were extended to the shopmen of the 
C. I. & W. Acquisition of this railroad, extending from Cincinnati west to Indianapolis 
and Springfield, Illinois, by the Baltimore and Ohio, was approved recently by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The new rates of pay, raising the hourly wages 
of these employes anywhere from five to fifteen cents an hour, were made retroactive 
to June 1st and the Baltimore and Ohio standard agreement and working rules, includ- 
ing time and one-half pay for all Sunday and holiday work, go into effect July Ist. 


When control of the railroad passed into the hands of the Baltimore and Ohio the 
announcement to this effect was greeted as an emancipation proclamation, the shopmen 
quickly joining the standard unions of their craft. They are now affiliated with Balti- 
more and Ohio System Federation No. 30, which rendered such good service in regain- 
ing standard conditions for them. As one of the C. I. & W. boilermakers remarked 
recently after listening to a shop talk by representatives of the Baltimore and Ohio 
shopmen on the rights and privileges which the C. I. & W. shopmen would enjoy under 
the Baltimore and Ohio agreement, “This is getting our second freedom.” Thus another 
company union goes by the boards. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH LABOR INJUNCTION EVIL. 


The Court of Appeals of the State of New York suggests that fewer injunctions 
be issued in labor disputes and that criminal law be applied in many cases now handled 
by equity courts. From the standpoint of logic, this is a sustainment of labor’s oppo- 
sition to the injunction process. 

The labor injunction is either right or wrong. If it is right, why should the New 
York court warn against its indiscriminate use? And why does the court express 
the belief that criminal law should be permitted to function in many cases now handled 
by injunction judges? If an injunction judge has the right to set aside the operation 
of criminal law, why make exceptions? Is the high court alarmed at the growing 
protests against usurping judges? 

If the injunction judge can supercede criminal law when labor is alleged to be 
involved, why not apply it to undisputed criminal cases? Why not enjoin burglars 
and hold-up men? Why should outlaws be given greater consideration than workers 
on strike to enforce better living conditions? When an outlaw is arrested he is 
assumed to be innocent until the State proves him guilty. He is given every aid to 
prove his innocence, and no judge dare ignore the outlaw’s constitutional guarantees, 


When an attorney for an employer tells an injunction judge that a striker has 
violated his order not to do a thing that would be legal if no strike exists, the worker 
is ordered to appear before the court and convince his honor that he (the worker) 
should not be fined and jailed. There is no assumption of innocence, as in the case 
of the outlaw. The worker is considered guilty. It is up to him—not his accuser— 
to prove his innocence. There is no trial by jury or other constitutional guarantees. 
All this is done, the worker is told, because his case comes under ‘‘equity,” 


This treatment of strikers is indefensible. The class bias is becoming so apparent, 
because of organized labor’s repeated protests, that enthusiasm is waning for the 
wholesale issuance of these writs. Organized labor will not be satisfied with the New 
York court’s suggestion. Liberty is unsafe as long as courts set aside constitutional 
rights and act as lawmaker, judge and executioner. Unauthorized power, even when 
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used with moderation, is as abhorrent as when unchecked. In either case the victim 
depends upon the mood of a judge, rather than upon constitutional guarantees. 

Labor insists that the injunction process revert to its original status—that it be 
only used to protect property and where the plaintiff has no other remedy at law. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM J. TRACEY. 


We are in receipt of a letter from Secretary Morrison of the American Federation 
of Labor announcing the death of Brother William J. Tracey, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Building Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, which occurred 
in Washington, July 9, after a short illness of pneumonia. 


Brother Tracey was one of the best known and most highly respected men in the 
American Labor movement. He was a plumber by trade and from the days of his 
apprenticeship always took a keen interest in promoting not only the affairs of his 
own organization, but the entire labor movement. He served for a number of years 
as business agent for the plumbers in Philadelphia. 


He also served as president of the Building Trades Council there and in 1912 was 
elected as one of the police magistrates in the city of Philadelphia, holding that posi- 
tion for six years. He was later appointed a conciliator for the Department of Labor 
in Washington by Secretary Davis, a position which he held until he was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Building Trades Department in the El Paso convention. 


Brother Tracey was a comparatively young man, with a wonderful future before 
him, and we join with his legion of friends in expressing our sorrow over his untimely 
death. « 


CHARLES ATHERTON PASSES AWAY. 


After an illness of three weeks, Brother Charles Atherton, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Metal Polishers Union, died rather suddenly in the Samartian Hospital at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, June 29th. 


Brother Atherton has been secretary-treasurer of the Metal Polishers Union for 
a number of years and because of his genial disposition and wonderful personality 
made a host of friends all over the country, who were shocked to learn of his untimely 
end. 

His death will leave a gap, not only in the Metal Polishers union, but in the Labor 
movement which will be hard to fill. 


QUOTATIONS. 


It is no happiness to live long, nor unhappiness to die soon; happy is he that hath 
lived long enough to die well.—Quarles. 


Some men use no other means to acquire respect than by insisting on it; and it 
sometimes answers their purpose, as it does a highwayman’s in regard to money.— 
Shenstone. 


Good-nature is worth more than knowledge, more than money, more than honor, to 
the persons who possess it, and certainly to everybody who dwells with them, in so 
far aS mere happiness is concerned.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Those who, without knowing us think or speak evil of us, do no harm; 
they attack, but the phantom of their own imagination.—Bruyere. 


it is not us 


STRIKES NOW IN NFORCE. 


The Moorehead Machinery & Boiler Shop, Higgins Boiler Shop, Washington, D. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Unfair.) (Unfair.) 

W. Se Henderson Machine Foundry & Boiler OMe ever Works, Des Moines, Iowa. (Un- 
orks, Shreveport, La. - (Unfair.) ; 
Wilson Bros, Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) JOR ae irene as hort a 
MER Si Spiegel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- The Industrial Iron Works, Jersey City, 

air. 
McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, William Dillon Company, Jersey City, 


Md. (Unfair.) 

Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., 
(Unfair.) 

American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. C. 


Atlanta, Ga., 


(Unfair.) 


IN 
Canal Steel Works, Ine., 2126 Poland St., 
New Orleans, Taos (Unfair.) 
Cc. Cc. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, Ince. 
Jefferson, N. Y. (Unfair.) 
Frolich Iron ‘Works, 605 Alva St., New Or- 
leans, La. (Unfair.) 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT. 


Long Island Railroad. 


Pennsylvania, 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF ASSISTANT INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT WM. ATKINSON. 


Since making my last report I am very 
pleased to inform our members, regardless 
of the dull time and the fact that thousands 
of our former members are out of employ- 
ment and unable to secure work at the 
trade, we are making splendid progress. 
Vice-President McDonald has been success- 
ful in reorganizing Local No. 132, Galveston, 
Texas, with a substantial membership and 
the prospects are that this lodge will con- 
tinue to increse its membership. Vice-Presi- 
dent Norton has been successful in reor- 
ganizing Local No. 216, El Paso, Texas, also 
Local No. 862, Douglas, Ariz., with a sub- 
stantial membership. In addition to this 
Vice-President Norton has organized a local 
in Central, N. M. We are also receiving re- 
ports from many of our local lodges that 
they are making progress in securing ap- 
plications of new members and former mem- 
bers, who realize the necessity of organi- 
zation. 

I am sure if the members will do their 
full duty at the close of this year we will 
be able to report a large increase in our 
membership. 

In the past few months we have been 
successful in securing the work on several 
large jobs in the various sections of the 
country, which means a large number of our 
members will be put to work at rates of 
pay ranging from $10.00 to $12.00 per day. 

I am also pleased to inform our members 
that former members who are holding mem- 
bership in company unions are realizing 
more than ever that it is a waste of time 
for them to continue membership in an or- 
ganization that is controlled by the em- 


ployers.. In the past few months several 
railroads have installed what they call a 
merit system. This is only one more sys- 
tem to make slaves out of the wage workers 
and force them into submission, and has 
been installed for no other purpose than 
putting fear into the men. Every time a 
man turns around and looks up from his 
job he is given five demerit marks, and 
after he receives a certain number of de- 
merit marks he is dismissed from the serv- 
ice of the company. Any thinking-man can 
understand why such a system is being put 
into effect on many of the roads where 
company unions are in effect. 


Committees are in conference on several 
of the roads at the present time, and I feel 
sure by the time the next issue of our 
Journal is printed, we will be able to report 
that on some of these roads the federated 
shop crafts have been successful in secur- 
ing an increase in pay and improved work- 
ing conditions. 

Reports we are receiving indicate that 
business is picking up a little, and we have 
received reports that on some of the roads 
orders have been issued to increase the shop 
forces. 

In closing this report I am again request- 
ing each and every member to take an 
active part, do everything within their power 
to assist us in getting the men eligible to 
membership to become active members. 
With best wishes and kindest regards, I am 


Yours fraternally, 
WM. ATKINSON, 
Assistant International President. 


REPORT OF SECRETAR Y-TREASURER SCOTT. 


We are presenting below a list of claims and the amounts paid to the beneficiaries 
of our deceased members and the amounts paid members themselves for disability claims 


allowed from June 20th to July 138th inclusive. Also the total amount of insurance paid 
by this organization since the adoption of the insurance plan. 


LIST OF CLAIMS PAID BY INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS FROM 


a 


JUNE 20 TO JULY 13, 1927 


Lodge Brother Cause Beneficiary Relation Date Amount 
744 Patrick Doyle. oi... a0 aspecatcimona of ‘Thyroid Gland....Mary .C. Doyla, -. 4... 220.5 Daughter June 20 $1,000.00 
a! POMP LIONNCY | sekicedras see CATCIMONA OF UVECTUM | s.00 cei. oe Mrssyduliat Dohney 2... eee et Wife June 22 3,000.00 

37 M. Rotchford ....... Sai SeLODUOLG HOVGM (cre ataagaatsiensyQituate 2.5) Mrs. Mi OK, otenford. “aaa: Wife June 27 1,000.00 
445 Andrew Wrubal ......... Inflammatory Rheumatism ...... Mrs: Sophia’: Wiubali...'sc2 a scne Wife June 27 1,000.00 
360 Gienn: Williams: o..4..s ss Acute: i Myocarditis <.6 43 dseass Mrs. .Ined, Willian s os, ns < <ussstessiaustage Wife June 27 1,000.00 
344 Milton Mourfield ........ Lotaly Disability; A... Fr UA. ke: LE DHiriseifh) Geach. Grebe he ad See June 30 1,000.00 
37 WY: SAELAOTIGGH, 1... 3h. cle tere sCardio = Rend" “Prouble® 2% oes = Mrs. Louise G. Haensel ........ Wife June 30 1,000.00 
176 John MeéCartby, sa 3 esie0 Carcimanaiot LADS. «ws ot tie ewusita Edward O’Laughlin ........... Friend June 30 1,000.00 
24 MONIT ESE eters cle Slee sere s Carcimona of Lung .........+..- Martiet Bullig tie it.t.. 29g 2 SER eB oe. oie Wife June 30 1,000.00 
318 Sam Zukowski .......... Chrons Colecystitus) Gis vie estes sates:e Darya ZUrOW SL wets adebepcunie ereinisiye Wife June 30 1,000.00 
126 Pe ISPORUAT chee eccae aici sis On Ge WAS OREO Tare sala w oltllatste sels Ada SSS) Drennan A. .)slemmestusete ere Wife July 8 1,000.00 
7 gohn’ BI Smith? ose ee. Bletint. IDISGABEN .chnies . dada et os Lorettateethyrotim EAt ius tetas Daughter July 9 1,000.00 

6 Wine? FANGLeys bse. Ste-eiece's oye Bidiagy,  Calowldl me esto sctaicleae abies © Minntene MinGley sasassisusrsuscenpacerans Wife July 9 1,000.00 

743 QOUM -PUIITIS “ses. vis hueteae « PyYGlOHephrOsist occas ce cess cvsjee Mrefono, SBurrish ise. eas et Wife July 9 1,000.00 
32 Margaret Donahue ...... Garcimogal ..fs0ise: 250.1. eee... Misetd £7, Donahue. ob .eciad-a eee Husband July. 11 1,000.00 
360 Frank Goodman ........./ Aortic Insufficiency.  teis:s,9s ie! « «5 LARGE Goodman ee 5 sno este stare ete Wife July 13 1,000.00 
363 Bennie "Shaw Leese soeses STOWE shee oh. SSS, APE Flerbert #Sitaw. fSeki:t 2). .fas ta ake Brother July :13 2,000.00 
6 POD COL Es a aso och do 46 0.6 ALTEbGFIS “SElOvOShs, cree. + 0,0)a:¥¥éiele'aee © ANS TRORG OP. tn: ve tapleataaiaie cle Wife July 13 1,000.00 

$21,000.00 

313,000.00 


Benefits Paid as per July Journal 


Total Claims Paid to Date,, 


See me ee me OH HOMO O He HH HOE MH MeOH ROMER ESHER ORT O RET HHO HOS OTE H EH OR MOE ES eee renee 


Ca AR od da MR A Sal ed ba ae .$334,000,00 
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Natural Death Claims Voluntary Plan 


In submitting this summary of claims 
paid since our last report we can’t help but 
express the opinion that our membership is 
“passing on” rather consistently, that we 
are losing our:full quota each month and 
that death doesn’t seem to be very par- 
ticular from just what locality or from which 
lodge it will take its next victim. Members 
in the best of health last month and hav- 
ing what apparently seemed like a long lease 
on life have left us and their claims are now 
being adjusted by the insurance company. 


‘Knowing as we do from the many letters 
received in this office the consolation that 
this insurance check brings to those who 
are left behind, we can’t help each month 
from using some of the space alloted to 
us to point out where the interest of our 
members is being jeopardized according to 
the insurance contract either through their 
own carelessness or the mistakes of others. 
In order that you may thoroughly under- 
stand how the insurance feature of our or- 
ganization is handled it might be well to 
state that the insurance company has a 
branch office at headquarters and that the 
index card files in their office are an exact 
duplicate of the files we have in our office. 


A settlement is made with the insurance 
company weekly and a statement is rendered 
them showing the amount of receipts that 
have been checked at our office from those 
sent in by the local secretaries with their 
reports. The index cards in the file of the 
insurance company’s office are then credited 
from the statement we furnish them and no 
member can receive credit on this statement 
or on the files in either office unless his 
secretary has sent in a receipt for him. If 
we don’t receive any receipts for a period 
of sixty days from any particular secretary, 
the members of that local become suspended 
on the files in both offices, and if anything 
were to happen to any of these members 
they would not be entitled to, nor would they 
receive any insurance benefits. The secre- 
tary who holds out his report rather than 
suspend a few continuous late payers is tak- 
ing chances with the interest of the good 


Ce ee ee 


ee 
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19,000.00 
17,000.00 


$324,000.00 
10,000.00 


$334,000.00 


members in doing so. This practice should 
be stopped, as the men that the secretary is 
trying to protect evidently don’t seem to 
show any inclination to protect themselves. 


We would also like to call attention of 
the secretaries in particular to the rule of 
the Executive Council embodied in the cir- 
cular letter sent out November 23, 1926, giv- 
ing an interpretation on the law in reference 
to the time membership is established. The 
general impression prevails that membership 
is established when a man is obligated, re- 
instated or deposits his withdrawal card in 
the local lodge. Such is not the case. Mem- 
bership is not established nor does any man . 
become protected by the insurance feature 
until his receipt is received in the Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer’s Office. It has 
been the custom in some lodges that when a 
member deposits a withdrawal card to send 
on the card to the International. Secretary- 
Treasurer’s Office with the expectation that 
this establishes his membership. This is 
wrong. Membership is not established un- 
less a receipt accompanies the card paying 
for the month in which the card was de- 
posited. 


I am sure that if the members of the 
various locals will only render the financial 
secretary the co-operation that they are en- 
titled to by paying their dues regularly and 
on time, in order that the secretary may be 
able to send his reports to this office within 
the time prescribed by our law that there 
will be no danger of any controversies aris- 
ing over the payment of death claims on 
any of our members. This is something 
that we are all trying to avoid, and anything 
that is said in these reports from month 
to month is said with the intention of try- 
ing to eliminate any chance of our members 
being deprived of the things that they feel 
they are entitled to. 


Thanking you for the space given and 
with kind regards, I remain, 


Fraternally yours, 
CHAS. F. SCOTT, 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
(Period from June 17th to July 16th, 1927.) 


Winnipeg, Man. 

My time for the entire month has again 
been devoted to the situation here in Win- 
nipeg, and at the meeting of Local No. 126, 
on July 8th, there was one application from 
Kenora, with the necessary fee, one from 
the Ft. Rouge roundhouse; seven from the 
Ft. Rouge back shops; two from the Trans- 


cona back shops and one from the C. P. R. 
back shops, or a total of eleven for that 
meeting, and there will be more than that 
from this 15th pay-day for the next meeting. 


The whole situation in the railroad shops 
and roundhouses here in Winnipeg as well 
as other points in Western Canada, contin- 
ues to develop in favor of the bona fide In- 
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ternational Shopmen’s Unions in so far as 
reorganization is concerned. 

In a recent report from our old stand-by, 
Brother J. McLean, Secretary of Local No. 
279, Edmonton, Alta., I was advised that 
they had increased their membership by ten 
since March, and the reports from head- 
quarters, show an increase of 15 members 


in Local No. 359, Regina, Sask., which has 
jurisdiction over the Imperial Oil refinery 
at that place. 

Other lodges throughout Western Canada 
are also reporting increase in membership, 
which the writer continues to assist as far 
as possible by communications. 

Yours fraternally, R. C. McCutchan. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN 
(Period June 16 to July 15, 1927, Inclusive) 


Chicago, Ill., July 15th, 1927. 

Traveling members will do well to avoid 
Chicago at the present as employment is 
extremely quiet and work at the trade diffi- 
cult to obtain. Other trades appear to have 
the same situation and there is no immedi- 
ate prospect of relief. During the current 
month, I have attended meetings of Lodges 
227, 1, 484, 5383 and 626. Organization mat- 
ters and missionary work promise some 
progress. 

Frank Sweeney. 


Brother Frank Sweeney, treasurer of 
Lodge No. 751, Whiting, Ind., is conva- 
_lescing at the Henrotin Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago. He was seriously injured on June 
20th at the Standard Oil Refinery. His many 
friends will rejoice in the good news that 
this accident did not prove fatal. 


Insurance. 


July Journal brings us some interesting 
information and the member, who on meet- 
ing night, surrenders his dues and insurance 
premium, will do well to consider the 
progress of this venture by the Brotherhood 
after 21 consecutive months infliction. 
‘Twenty-six members lost the complete sight 
of one eye—better than one per month. 
Sixteen members were paid total disability 
in full. Several others were compensated 
for partial disability for hand or foot. Thirty- 
two were accidently killed and 207 natural 
deaths occured. $306,000 was delivered to 
the beneficiaries under the compulsory plan 
—so objectionable to many of our people 
and an additional $7,000 was paid in volun- 
tary claims. In all, our people were bene- 
fited to the extent of $313,000. Averaged 
monthly we derive approximately $15,000 
per month. When dues and insurance pay- 
ment looms up like the north entrance to a 
southbound tunnel, the foregoing figures 
should revive the severest case. Refusing 
participation in the protection the Brother- 
hood provides in this respect, to my mind, 
is like “Running Santa Claus off with a 
shotgun on Christmas eve.” Everybody 
idolizes the family at Christmas time. Why 
not scatter that generosity over the entire 
year. It’s “Sure Fire.” 

Construction News. 

Coast Guard Cutters. 
21st. Bids were opened today by the coast 
guard on five cutters requiring a total of 
3,000 tons of steel. On alternate proposals, 


Washington, June 


the bid of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 
was $634,500 and $800,000 each. The New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. 
bid $739,000 and $749,000. An award is ex- 
pected soon. 


Akron, Ohio. The Biggs Boiler Works has 
ordered 1,600 tons of plates for a steel pipe 
line for the city of Detroit, Mich. 


Baltimore, Md. Pending contract for 600 
tons of tank steel for 80,000 bbl. tanks for 
unnamed Baltimore buyer. Pittsburgh Fabri- 
cators figuring. 


American Railway Association announces 
that on June 1, 1927, there were 9,030 loco- 
motives in need of repairs or 14.7 per cent 
of the number on line. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Pending contract for New 
York Central passenger station and office 
building, 15 stories high. Bids opened July 
7th, this is in addition to power house con- 
tract—awarded to the Walsh Construction 
Co. recently. 


Oakland, Cal. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
will enlarge steam power house, 870 tons’ 
steel involved. Bids in. 5 


Granite City, Ill. Work will soon be 
started on 40 additional by-product coke 
ovens at Granite City by the St. Louis Coke 
and Iron Corp. Company will do the work 
themselves. 

Youngstown, Ohio. The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co. will scrap numerous 
isolated boiler plants at its Youngstown 
works and replace them with a central sta- 
tion equipped with six 2,000-horse-power 
boilers and fired with blast furnace gas. 
Contract for the boilers has been placed 
with the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The Quaker City Iron 
Works has awarded contract for a $20,000 
boiler plant to the Belmont Iron Works, 
22nd and Washington Sts. 

San Francisco, Cal. Moore Drydock has 
been awarded contract to build a barge for 
the Southern Pacific Ry. Co., involving 800 
tons of plates. 

San Gabriel Canyon Dam, Cal. (Pending) 
770 tons of plates for 60-inch and 30-inch 
pipe line. Bids in July 11th. Los Angeles 
county flood control district to furnish pipe 
for contractors. 

Hibbing, Minn. Contract has been let to 
the Commonwealth Electric Co., 417 Broad- 
way, St. Paul, for an addition to the muni- 
cipal power plant, including installation of 


vo 


a new boiler and other equipment to cost 
$100,000. Ralph D. Thomas, 1200 Second 
Ave. South, Minneapolis, is engineer. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Improvements con- 
templated by the Northern States Power Co. 
include two new power plants at Monticello 
and Otsego to cost $10,000,000. Dam and 
power plant at Nevers, Wis., to cost $5,000,- 
000 and dam and power plant at Kettle 
Falls, Wis., to cost $5,000,000. Plans for the 
above projects are now in the hands of the 
Federal Power Commission for approval. 
Robert E. Pack is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Grand Island, Neb. General contract has 
been let to Ernest Rokahr & Sons, 914 
Terminal building, Lincoln, Neb., for an ad- 
dition to the municipal power plant, includ- 
ing installation of new super-heaters and 
complete equipment, to cost $65,000. Pills- 
bury Engineering Co., 2344 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., are engineers. 

Wahpeton, North Dakota. Otter Trail 
Power Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. C. F. 
Kennedy, vice president and general man- 
ager, has awarded general contract to Siems, 
Helmers & Schaffner, 514 Guardian Life 
Building, St. Paul, for a three-story steam 
power plant, including equipment, to cost 
$500,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Approximately $40,500 
will be expended by National Licorice Co. on 
a manufacturing building and ‘boiler house. 
William Steels & Sons have the contract. 


Memphis, Tenn. Mechanical department, 
Frisco System, announces removal of me- 
chanical facilities from Memphis and Har- 
vard, Ark., to Yale, Tenn., where $1,450,000 
is being spent on a plant area to include 
boiler shops, machine shops, blacksmith 
shops roundhouse and power house to in- 
clude two 450-horse-power boilers. Several 
car yard buildings will also be built. 

Wittenberg, Wis. Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co. has started work on a modern 
power house on the Embarrass river near 
Wittenberg. 

Tecumseh, Ont., Canada. The Wabash 
and Canadian National Railways will jointly 
establish railway shops here to cost upwards 
of $1,000,000. Construction will be started 
early in June. 

Spokane, Wash., has placed 728 tons of 
plates for steel pipe line with two fabri- 
cators. 537 tons with the Steel Tank and 
Pipe Co., and 191 tons with the Beale Tank 
and Pipe Co. 

Cleburne, Texas. The Santa Fe Ry. has 
let contract to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 
for 2,800 tons of steel for new shops. 

Harmon, N. Y. The New York Central 
Railroad has let contract for 160 tons of 
steel for a new roundhouse. 

Denver Colo. (Pending). 
inch pipe. 

The Standard Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New 
York, has plans for extensions and improve- 


13 miles of 66- 
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ments in its power house at 400 Kingsland 
avenue, Brooklyn, to cost $25,000. 


Mandan, North Dakota. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co., St. Paul, Minn., has 
plans maturing for a one-story power house 
for terminal shop service at Mandan, N.D., 
with installation to include one 300-horse- 
power and two 200-horse-power boilers, 
stokers, coal and ash handling machinery, 
etc., to cost in excess of $75,000. 


The Penn Central Light and Power Co., 
Altoona, Pa., has work under way on a new 
artifical gas plant at Lewistown, Pa., to cost 
approximately $500,000, with machinery in- 
cluding boiler equipment, etc. 

Holland, N. J. The New Jersey Power & 
Light Co., Dover, N. J., operated by the 
General Gas and Electric Corporation, 50 
Pine street, New York, will begin the con- 
struction of a new steam-operated electric 
generating plant on the Delaware River at 
Holland, N. J., with initial unit to develop 
a capacity of 40,000 kw. Later the capacity 
will be increased to more than 200,000 kw. 
The project will cost more than $3,000,000. 


Syracuse, New York. Power equipment, 
conveying, elevating and other machinery 
will be installed in the new printing and 
publishing plant, 120x145 feet, to be erected 
by the Syracuse Herald, to cost more than 
$250,000 with machinery. Monks and John- 
son, 99 Chauncy street, Boston, are archi- 
tects and engineers. 


Kansas City Kas. The Cudahy Packing 
Co. has awarded a general contract to the 
J. R. Van Sant Construction Co., Dwight 
building, Kansas City, Mo., for a new six- 
story rendering plant, 65x83 feet to cost in 
excess of $175,000 with equipment. 


The Panhandle Light and Power Co., Abi- 
lene, Tex., operated by the Kansas City 
Power and Light Co., Kansas City, Mo., is 
said to be completing plans for the construc- 
tion of a new steam-operated electric power 
plant at Magic City, vicinity of Panhandle, 
Texas, to cost close to $100,000 with equip- 
ment and transmission line. 

The Big Four Railway Co. has plans for 
a new engine house with shop facilities to 
cost about $190,000 with equipment to be 
erected at South Anderson, Ind. Bids will 
be asked about July 15th. 

Aberdeen, Wash. The Grays Harbor Rail- 
way and Light Co. has plans for extensions 
and improvements in its local steam- 
operated electric power plant, to cost more 
than $500,000 with machinery. 

The Department of Public Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has approved recommendations 
for an addition to the pumping station for 
the municipal water works, to be 140x140 
feet, with 5 new pumping units to develop 
an output of 30,000,000 gallons per day. The 
expansion will cost $375,000. Bids will be 
asked soon. The recommendation includes — 
the installation of a coal and ash- handling 
system in the power house. 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford 
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Ry. has let a contract to Henry R. Kent & 
Co., Rutherford, N. J., for the construction 
of a central boiler plant at South Boston, 
Mass., to cost approximately $500,000. 


Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Ry., and 
the Jacksonville & Havana Ry. will build a 
six-stall roundhouse at Springfield, Ill., and 
they also plan to rehabilitate the round- 

house and shops at Jacksonville, I. 


San Angelo, Texas. There is pending at 
this time orders for 1,500 tons of steel 
plates for oil tanks at San Angelo, Texas. 


Parco, Wyoming. The Producers and Re- 
finers Corporation plan extensions and im- 
provements at their refinery to the extent 
ot $500,000, including installation of crack- 
ing and other machinery. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The Rundle Manufactur- 
ing Co., manufacturing plumbers supplies, 
plan the expenditure of $65,000 on their 
plant and power house at 27th and Cleve- 
land streets. Charles A. Cahill & Sons are 
the architects and engineers. 


Detroit, Mich. American Bridge Co. has 
the contract to furnish 5,250 tons of steel 
for power house at Delray for the Detroit- 
Edison Co. 


Charleston, West Va. Pittsburgh Bridge & 
Iron Works has the contract to furnish 300 
tons of steel for an addition to the boiler 
house of the Carbide and Chemical Corpora- 
tion. 


Riverside, Cal. (Pending) pipe line 340 
tons. Baker Iron Works of Los Angeles, low 
bidder. 


Anaconda, Mont. The Anaconda Copper 
Co. has completed plans for the initial units 
of its new electrolytic zinc plant and will 
begin work soon. It is reported to cost close 
to $1,500,000 with machinery. 

Chili-Junction, N. Y. The New York Cen- 
tral Ry. will build a one and two-story loco- 
motive repair shops to cost $40,000. Con- 
tract has been let to E. P. Muenz, Inc., But- 
falo, N. Y. 


The Republic Light, Heat and Power Co., 
Jackson Blidg., Buffalo, is planning exten- 
sions and improvements in its artificial gas 
plant at Oakfield, N. Y., including installa- 
tion of additional machinery. 


Saginaw, Mich. The Standard Oil Co. 
plans the expenditure of $275,000 in connec- 
tion with its new refinery in the Saginaw oil 
fields. Fred Stolz is construction superin- 
tendent, South Washington St., Saginaw, 
Mich. 


Pueblo, Colo. The Santa Fe, Western Di- 
vision, Denver, Col., is reported to be plan- 
ning the construction of a new repair shop 
with power house at Pueblo, Col., to cost 
more than $750,000 with equipment. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The Gas Products Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, has awarded contract to 
the Van Blarcom Co., National City Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, for a new acetylene 
plant at Cleveland to cost close to $70,000 


with equipment. 
stalled. 


Dayton, Ohio. Ovens, power equipment, 
conveying and other machinery will be in- 
stalled in the three-story and basement 
plant of the Dayton Bread Co., to cost $120,- 
000. Heald and Pickerel, Dayton Saving and 
Trust Building, are architects in charge. 

Lufkin, Texas. The United Iron Works 
has the contract for five 80,000 bbl. storage 
tanks to be erected for the Gulf Pipe Line 
Co., 1,500 tons. 

Detroit, Mich. Two 1,500,000 elevated 
steel tanks, 1,200 tons. The Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co. has the contract. The 
bid was $102,872.00. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


A boiler plant will be in- 


Sanitarium; 900 to 1,000 
tons of plates. Biggs Boiler Works of Akron 
has contract. General contractor, Melburne 
Construction Co. of Canton, O. 


Trail, B. C., Canada. Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Co. plans extensive ad- 
ditions and improvements to its works here. 
In this connection work will be started at 
once on a large sulphuric acid plant here, 
which will produce sulphuric acid from the 
smelter fumes. The first unit of which will 
cost $250,000. 


Canadian National Railway improvements 
include, addition to engine house at Kam- 
loops, coaling plants at Kamloops and 
Prince Rupert of 100 tons capacity, facilities 
for handling locomotives at Windsor, Ont., 
and Charlottetown, R.E.I. and construc- 
tion work will be started this year on a 
locomotive erection shop at Point St. 
Charles, Quebec. 


Bethlehem, Pa. The Central Ry. of New 
Jersey is inquiring for steel for an engine 
house, boiler shop, machine shop and forge 
shop to be erected at Bethlehem, Pa. Engine 
house will consist of 16 stalls. 

Kansas City, Kas. Rock Island Ry. has 
let contract to Joseph E. Nelson and Sons, 
Chicago, Ill., for a water treating plant. A 
boiler washing plant at Hulburt, Arkansas, 
will be erected by the F. W. Miller Heating 
Co., of Chicago, III. 

Mandan, North Dakota. The Northern 
Pacific Ry. plans construction of a power 
plant, 50x100 feet, brick and concrete, in- 
cluding coal trestle and concrete stack to 
cost $140,000. This company will also re- 
build an engine house at Glendive, Mont., 
14 stalls, 135 feet in length, of brick, timber 
and concrete to cost approximately $140,000. 

Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, Mo., has 
the contract for extensive construction as 
follows: Building and machinery for com- 
plete sugar factory at Tarlac, Philippine 
Islands, also a sugar factory at Camaguey, 
Cuba; milling plant for the United Fruit 
Co. at Central Preston, Cuba. This work 
will no doubt include tanks and stacks and 
merits investigation as to shipment of me- 
chanics for erection of equipment men- 
tioned. 

Long Island City, N. Y. Kelly & Kelly, 
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general contractors; 100 tons foreign steel, 
purchased for incinerator plant. 
Canon, Arizona. The Kay Copper Mining 
Co. plans the construction of a new con- 
centrating mill at its local properties to 
cost more than $200,000 with equipment. 


Foregoing items of interest to our mem- 


bership, especially those traveling about in 


search of employment—are authentic and 
correct. 

Respectfully and fraternally submitted, 
Jos. P. Ryan, International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD 
(Period of June 15 to July 15, 1927, Inclusive) 


During the past thirty days I have been 
lending what assistance I could towards 
building up our organization at Galveston, 
Port Arthur, Beaumont and Houston, Texas. 
and am pleased to report some progress 
has been made with the assistance and co- 
operation of the active members of our or- 
ganization at the different places mentioned 
above. 


Work in the ship yards at Beaumont and 
Galveston is somewhat slack at this writing, 
but am advised that about the middle of 
September business picks up and remains 
fairly good until about the first of April. 
Lodge No 132 at Galveston that we or- 
ganized about two months ago is making 
splendid progress and has an increase in 
membership since my last report. I am 
satisfied that this local will continue to 
grow as I believe the officers that were 
selected have the interest of the members at 
heart and with their co-operation good re- 
sults can be and will be accomplished. 


Since my last report I have attended 
meetings at Galveston, Port Arthur and 
Beaumont, the meetings at Beaumont and 
Port Arthur being open meetings for those 
that don’t belong to the organization as 
well as those that do belong. I have ar- 
ranged for another open meeting at Port 
Arthur on the 26th of July and hope to 
secure the reinstatement of a number of 
former members and men who never be- 
longed to the organization. 


At Beaumont, I am pleased to say, that 
during the past two months this local has 
almost doubled its membership and at the 
last open meeting on July 11th a complete 
set of officers were elected and arrange- 
ments made to hold two regular meetings 
a month starting August Ist, 1927. I am 
convinced that the officers elected want 
to see Beaumont made a real union town 
for the members of our organization and 
with the assistance and co-operation of the 
men working at our trade in Beaumont 
Lodge No. 587 will go forward and increase 
their membership. 

The situation in Houston for nur organiza- 
tion is bad due to the fact that the men 
working at our trade have neglected to main- 


tain organization with the result that the 
Structural Iron Workers have been and are 
doing a lot of our work. I have met the 
Business Agent of the Iron workers and he 
seemed to be willing to live up to the agree- 
ment between the two organizations after 
we have established an organization, so as 
I see the situation in Houston it is up to 
the Boilermakers and helpers to line up 
and secure the work that properly belongs 
to us. I have arranged for an open meet- 
ing in Houston at the Labor Temple on 
July 22nd and in the mean time am meet- 
ing aS many men as possible notifying them 
of this meeting. I have arranged with 
Brother Geo. Wilson, President of the Texas © 
State Federation of Labor to attend our 
open meeting and address same. I hope 
to be able to report next month in the 
Journal the re-organization of Lodge No 74. 


Much more could be said about the situa- 
tion in this locality but it is not my desire 
to consume too much space in our Journal. 
However, I want to urge upon our members 
that happen this way to bring their clearance 
card with them and be prepared to take an 
active part in the building up of our organ- 
ization. A few good boosters can accom- 
plish a great deal. During the past month, 
I have met a number of ex-railroad men who 
are following contract and shipyard work 
and in some instances working at work not 
covered by our trade. In one or two in- 
stances I have found men who were in- 
volved in the 1922 railroad shop crafts 
strike who seem to blame everybody for 
the strike but themselves. In a good many 
other cases I have met men who made far 
more and greater’ sacrifices than the 
“knocker” and they have that same fight- 
ing spirit that prevailed prior to and dur- 
ing the strike. These men are real Union 
men and not card men. 


I trust that the above report will meet 
with the approval of the membership and 
that next month I will be able to report 
further improvement in the building up of 
our organization in this section. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I 
remain, fraternally yours, C. A. McDonald, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT J. N. DAVIS 


I have devoted considerable time to try 
to get the Navy Department to build the 
boilers for the Battleships Nevada and 
Oklahoma in the Navy Yards. There was 
two yards bidding on the boilers and three 


outside corporations, the B. & W. Co., the 
Bethlehem Corp., and the N. Y. Engineering 
Co. The Department finally decided that 
the boilers would be built in the Norfolk 
Yard. This is quite an achievement as in 


ing cities: 
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the beginning the Department did not in- 
tend to allow any of the Yards to bid on 
these boilers, but after considerable effort 
this was allowed, and the results are given 
above. This should add additional argu- 
ment for the boiler shop in this Yard, of 
which we have been for several years try- 
ing to convince the Department was neces- 
sary for the production of the Yard and 


Shop, as well as the safety of the employes. 


It is my understanding that the Department 
has included this in the coming appropria- 
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tion bill and budget. 

I am now in Birmingham, Ala., trying to 
accomplish some organization work, and 
while I have done some good, I will not 
report on the results until more has been 
accomplished. Lodge No. 4 has so far given 
me all the aid one could ask for, and I be- 
lieve as the time goes on will do more, and 
that is all we can ask. 

With best wishes and regards, I am, yours 
fraternally, J. N. Davis, International Vice- 
President. 


VICE-PRESIDENT M. F. GLENN 


June 15 to July 15, 1927 


Since my last report I visited the follow- 
Marion, and Akron, Ohio; Buf- 
falo, and Niagara Falls, New York, and 
Meadville, Pa. Attended meeting of Locals 
715, Niagara Falls; 750 and 380, Buffalo; 
167, Meadville, Pa., and 362, Marion, Ohio. 
Attended several meetings in the formation 
of a Metal Trades Council in Buffalo, which 
was. organized with five organizations: 
Boilermakers, Moulders, Pattern Makers, 
Machinists and Stationary Engineers. Broth- 
er Newton, Business Agent of Lodge 7, 
Buffalo, has been elected president of the 
new council and an effort will be made to 
affiliate all organizations eligible. Several 


_ organizations which have not yet affiliated 


will join in the near future and it is hoped 
that the new Council will be a benefit to 
the organizations in the Metal Trades in 
Buffalo. 


The New York Central Railroad merged 
several of their roundhouses in Buffalo, and 
closed up two other houses in Buffalo, which 
confused matters somewhat. Brother Bow- 
en, general chairman of District 12, spent 
some time in Buffalo seeing that our mem- 
bership was protected in their rights. We 
visited the different roundhouses and met 
the officials, and all grievances were satis- 
factorily settled. In visiting the several 
shops met a number of delinquent members 
and these have expressed a desire to rein- 
state. While in Buffalo Brother Bowen and 
i visited the Devew shops and held several 


meetings with the Depew men in Lancas- 
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ter, N. Y., and while these meetings were 
not as well attended as we would like, those 
who did attend were interested and we will 
hold meetings weekly in an effort to or- 
ganize the shops. We have had no organi- 
zation in this shop for a number of years, 
and the conditions in the boiler shop are 
far below the standard our members are 
working under in the other shops on the 
New York Central. 

Spent several days in Meadville, Pa., 
where, since the contract with the Mead- 
ville Machinery Company has been abol- 
ished, the Chamber of Commerce and other 
interests have been active by petition and 
otherwise to bring pressure on the railroad 
company to maintain a company union, 
claiming the employes and the business 
men desire it. After a meeting with the 
railroad officials the general chairman of 
all crafts met in Meadville and a vote was 
taken, which has just been completed, and 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the shop 
crafts representing the men in all depart- 
ments. The manufacturing interests in 
Meadville and Marion, Ohio, are doing 
everything they can to prevent the Erie 
shops to come under the agreement the shop 
crafts have covering working conditions 
and wages in other shops on the Erie sys- 
tem. Both of these cities are strictly open 
shop cities. Ten-hour working day prevails 
and wages very low. Fifty-five cents per 
hour is a high wage, and that is the answer 
to their opposition to the union. Fraternally 
yours, M. F. Glenn, I. V. P. 


VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. NORTON. 


(Period June 16, 1927, to July 15, 1927, inclusive.) 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Supplementing my Journal report of June 
15th, with reference to the organizing cam- 
paign which we were conducting at Douglas 
and Bisbee, Arizona, I am pleased to advise 
that with the co-operation and active assist- 
ance of several of our craftsmen employed 


in that district, a sufficient number of paid 


up applications were secured to warrant the 
re-establishment of a subordinate lodge— 
and on Wednesday, June 22nd, I had the 
pleasure of installing the charter and offi- 
cers of Copper City Lodge No. 362 at Doug- 


las. Brother Walter F. Gibbons was se- 
lected as President and Brother Robert W. 


Keane was chosen for the offices of Corre- 
sponding and Financial Secretary, address 
695 14th Street, Douglas, Arizona. This 
lodge, while small in membership, has 
splendid prospects for future development 
as sentiment towards our International 
Brotherhood is very favorable throughout 
that district—and a number of eligibles who 
because of financial reasons were prevented 
from participation in the reorganization of 
Lodge No. 362, have signified their intention 
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of affiliating and becoming active members 
at an early date. 


Leaving the Douglas-Bisbee district on 
June 24th, the next few days were spent 
at Tucson and Phoenix, Arizona in connec- 
tion with certain matters pertaining to the 
railroad situation which were duly reported 
to our home office. After completing the 
above assignment, I then proceeded to Los 
Angeles, California, where in company with 
Brother Frank S. Dunn, Business Agent of 
Lodge No. 92, several shops and the large 
gasholder under erection at Long Beach 
were visited. Attended a regular meeting 
of Lodge No. 92 on July 5th, and regular 
meeting of Lodge No. 351 at El Segundo on 
July 6th. Trade conditions quiet. 

During the past week I have been en- 
gaged in this district with various organiza- 
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tion matters and assisting the local repre- 
sentatives in connection with wage adjust- 
ments and new field construction work. A 
complete audit of the books of Lodge No. 
666 was made upon request of the officers— 
and regular meetings of the following lodges 
were attended: Lodge No. 317 at Richmond; 
Lodge No. 9 at San Francisco; Lodge No. 6 
at San Francisco and Lodge No. 39 at Oak- 
land. Employment very slack in all branches 
of cur trade except at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard where consiruction of a new sub- 
marine is under way. 


Trusting this brief report will be of in- 
terest to the readers of our official journal, 
I am with very best wishes 


Yours fraternally, H. J. Horton, 
national Vice-President. 


Inter- 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT W. J. COYLE 
Period May 1, 1927, to June 30, 1927 


During the above period my time has been 
equally divided between Montreal and the 
following Locals and some of their outside 
points, 394.325, 745, 548, 724, 203, 601, 417, 
642 and 297, and all locals visited that were 
not already 100 per cent report gains in 
membership. All things considered, our sit- 
uation shows marked improvement in the 
Hastern section of Canada, while we are 
still making progress in the Montreal dis- 
trict and slowly but surely bringing back 
to the fold those who seceded from our 
ranks. 


One of the most hopeful signs towards 
building up our prestige and increasing our 
membership is the renewed interest that our 
men are taking in their affairs in all sec- 
tions of the East. If this activity is con- 
tinued and I have every reason to believe 
that it’ will be, the results obtained will 
surprise even the most hard-boiled pes- 
simist. 

Many of our members have been anxious- 
ly watching the press for information as to 
when and where orders will be placed for 
five boats to be built for the Canadian 
Government for the West Indies trade in 
accordance with the trade treaty ratified 
by parliament at the last session. Up to 
the present time we have not learned where 
the orders will be placed. 


A recent press report advises that plans 
will be changed and new bids called for, 
this will mean further delay. 


During the month of June, I was assigned 
to Local No 642, Bridgeburg, where a dis- 
agreement among our members was dis- 
turbing the harmony of this local. After 
investigating this situation I found the 
trouble was largely imaginary. There is 
positively no grounds for complaint against 
the officers of this lodge and after advis- 
ing the members that books, ete., were O. K. 
they agreed to carry on as union men should. 

I trust my visit to this point has been 
the means of bringing about a better un- 


derstanding between the members of Lodge 
No. 642. 


I also visited Windsor, where I was suc- 
cessful in getting our men employed at this 
point in C. N. R. round-house to agree to re- 
instate in Lodge No. 539, Sarnia. Brother 
Kitching, who is a live wire, paid up and 
agreed to look after the dues, etc., for these 
men. Now that Brother Kitching is again 
taking an active part we will have this 
point 100 per cent organized in the near 
future. 


Through the columns of our Journal I de- 
sire to convey my sincere thanks to this 
Brother for the assistance he gave me while 
in Windsor. Before returning home I 
visited Lodge No. 417, North Bay, this be- 
ing my first opportunity to do so. 


On my arrival I very soon found that I 
was in a real union town. All crafts being 
from 98 to 100 per cent organized, includ- 
ing the outside points. I am happy to say 
that our men are not dragging their feet, 
all of them are active members and take 
an interest in their local and the labor 
movement in general. 


I had the pleasure of addressing a special 
meeting of Lodge No. 417, which was well 
attended, also had an interview with six 
non-union helpers at T. N. O. shop, three 
of them being former members of ours, the 
others recently employed by the company. 
All of these men agreed to pay up during 
the month of July. It is to be expected 
that occasional differences of opinion will 
arise between our organization and the dif- 
ferent companies that we enter into agree- 
ments with over the carrying out of said 
agreements, but it is unusual and disgust- 
ing to find ourselves in a position where 
we are obliged to bring pressure to bear 
upon other crafts in order to retain work 
that rightfully belongs to us. And yet the 
last mentioned state of affairs was found 
to exist at North Bay between our members 
and one of the other federated trades. The 
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writer together with Brother Pollard, chair- j 


man of our shop committee, made every 
effort to settle this dispute but we soon 
found that unless we were willing to give 
up our rights entirely no settlement could 
be reached. On my return to Montreal the 
subject matter of this controversy was 
handed over to the proper authorities for 
adjustment and settled in our favor. 


I trust that my brief summary of the 
above controversy will serve two purposes. 
First that our.members in all sections of 
this continent will realize the age old 
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July’ 11, 1927. 
Since my last report I have attended 
Convention of System Federation No. 54, Big 
Four System at Indianapolis, Ind., and it 
was a very good convention, well attended 
and I am sure the business transacted will 


be for the best interest of all members af- 
filiated. All old officers were re-elected. 


I also attended the Convention of District 
Lodge No. 21, also in Indianapolis, Ind. 
There were delegates from nearly all points 
in this district and they were determined 
to transact business in such a manner that 
it would remove the discord that has existed 
for a long time in District No. 21, and I feel 
sure that from now on District No. 21 will 
function in a manner that will be for the 
best interest of all members affiliated. A 
new set of officers were elected and they, 
in my opinion, are a very good set of of- 
ficers. Brother Paul Tutt of Lodge No. 324 
was elected president and general chair- 
man; Brother Wm. Hike of Lodge No. 508 
was elected secretary and treasurer; Har- 
vey Mallow, Lodge No. 105, vice-president; 
Brothers Edw. King, Lodge No. 150, and 
E. J. Boyd, Lodge No. 744, were elected 
executive board- members to act with the 
president, vice-president and _ secretary- 
treasurer as executive board. Brothers J. 
F. Shull, Lodge 224, R. J. Evans, Lodge No. 
409, and Frank Kelly, Lodge No. 91, were 
elected trustees. 


I then went to Columbus, Ohio, to make 


maxim, ‘Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty,” is just as necessary to heed in this 
year 1927 A. D., as in days gone by and 
that it will fit in very nicely in our efforts 
to retain the things that rightfully belong 
to us as tradesmen, secondly that interested 
parties other than our own members who 
may be laboring under the delusion that 
the officers and members of our Interna- 
tional Brotherhood are asleep will have a 
rude awakening. Trusting the above report 


will be of some interest to our members, 
I am yours fraternally, W. J. Coyle. 


VICE-PRESIDENT M. A. MAHER 


an audit of the accounts of former Secre- 
tary and Treasurer District 21, Brother E. 
C. Withrow. After making a careful audit 
from Oct 18, 1924, to May 1, 1927, I found 
the district in debt the sum of $1,194.07. 
The greater portion of this amount is due 
former General Chairman Brother J. W. 
Henderson. 


From Columbus I went to Danville, Ill., 
to confer with Brother Hike, secretary Dis- 
trict No. 21, relative to the affairs of the 
district. I then went to Newark, Ohio, to 
investigate a total disability claim of a 
member of Lodge No. 99, Brother R. F. 
Callan. I met Brother Callan, but was un- 
able to meet the doctor who attended him, 
as the doctor was out of the city, so was 
unable to complete investigation. I then 
went to Indianapolis, Ind., to meet with the 
committee of Lodge No. 10 relative to the 
reinstatement of former members of Lodge 
No. 10. I then went to Chillicothe, Ohio, 
to audit the books of former Secretary 
Brother Harry Rittinger of Lodge No. 135. 
I made a careful audit from January 15, 
1926, to April 8, 1927, and found Brother 
Rittinger short in his accounts the sum 
of $51.55. This amount Brother Rittinger 
will make good as I am sure there was no 
attempt on his part to be dishonest, just a 
mistake in figures. 


This will complete my report for this time 
and with best wishes to all, I remain fra- 
ternally, M. A. Maher, International Vice- 
President. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE THOS. NOLAN 


_I beg leave to submit, as usual, a report 
on two interesting questions that should ap- 
peal to the unorganized Boilermakers, Ship- 
builders and Helpers: The growth of the 
International Brotherhood, regardless of the 
continual opposition on the part of many. 
employers to organization, also the almost 
total lack of interest. on a proposition as 
vital to our welfare as life itself. In order 
to sustain life properly we must have the 
means to do so, and as long as the workers 
are in competition with each other, the 
means depend altogether on the employer 
who never takes into consideration the re- 
sponsibilities of labor to themselves and 


families. The workers interest, with the 
necessary means to live in accordance with 
the ideals of American home life, is never 
considered. On the contrary they try to 
grind out more dollars at the expense and 
enslavement of labor, and all for the want 
of organization, the only remedy, for jus- 
tice that means a square deal between both 
parties at issue—employer and employe, 
and when our unorganized craftsmen realize 
that organized labor is the only and prime 
factor in securing what we, as workers, are 
entitled to, then labor has solved the in- 
dustrial problem; not otherwise. 

The writer well remembers in the old 
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days when members of our Brotherhood 
were few in number, and also remembers 
the conditions then, before the Brotherhood 
was even thought of, and has lived to see 
the changed conditions in a few years after- 
ward when organization was affected in 
railroad, contract shops and shipyards. It’s 
unnecessary to mention the number of 
railroad companies that had working agree- 
ments with the members of our Brother- 
hood, as well as many contract shops, but 
now the entire situation is changed, un- 
less in spots. What is the reason for this 
sudden change from recognition to pre- 
meditated and deliberate oppression where 
once the situation was fair. It changed 
almost over night, after loyal members of 
the Brotherhood plead and plead in vain to 
stand for the principle that underlies the 
protection of organized labor by ignoring 
the enemies of organized labor (Daugherty 
and his ilk, now disgraced) by all honest 
and real Americans. 


I have heard, on many occasions, the fol- 
lowing on street corners: “I have got to 
work to support my family.” That’s true, 
but I notice, according to history of America, 
when liberty was the issue, men left their 
homes and all they held dear, even life it- 
self and sacrificed all for human liberty. 
Therefore, such being the case, the same 
issue stands out prominent now, and re- 
minds the unorganized that eternal vigilance 
is the price and necessity of organized labor, 
for never before in our history. has the labor 
movement been so necessary as at present. 
That no worker can deny unless blinded 
by indifference or lack of judgment, or both. 


Labor must band together and stand to- 
gether and also instill into the hearts and 
minds of the unthinking the necessary and 
legitimate task before us. If we haven’t 
done so, let us hold up our hands and cry 
out in chorus, and declare as one man, in 
language that cannot be misunderstood— 
that henceforth, by the active membership 
of every unorganized Boilermaker, Ship- 
builder and Helper from now on we will be 
active members of the International Brother- 
hood. When we get in that position we can 
adopt that real American motto of our 
revolutionary patriots: ‘Victory, but never 
defeat.” And to follow their example let 
us buckle on that safe armor known as 
organization and mutual brotherly co-opera- 
tion, forgetting the past and preparing for 
the future, then all will be well in Uncle 
Sam’s Dominion. That’s. business, for the 
trades union is a stepping stone in the right 
direction to success, regardless of oppressors 
of organized labor howling and denouncing 
the sons of toil, but we rejoice in the knowl- 
edge that our cause is right and our efforts 


legitimate, and we won’t lay down when 


justice is the paramount issue. 


By organization with our fellow shop- 
men there is unity and co-operation personi- 
fied, defined and developed in accordance 
with the trade union activity of its members, 
and when conducted along constitutional 
lines it means the protection of our rights, 


for in union there is strength and safety. 
In fact, it’s the associated harmony of col- 
lective and individual efforts that means 
the forerunner of the glad tidings of 
liberty, peace, civilization and final recogni- 
tion, instead of unbridled license to destroy 
and shirk every opportunity to advance our 
interests in the dominion of our daily life. 
The motto of the International Brotherhood 
is the real fundamental that advocates the 
extension of organization, co-operation and 
harmony, one with the other. No worker, 
by individual effort, can help the other 
fellow in the industrial path of life’s strug- 
gle, but when Brotherhood and mutual co- 
operation exist we will then be in a posi- 
tion to rise to true trades-union manhood 
the lofty motives that represent the con- 
stitutional mandates of the International — 
Brotherhood. 


I noticed in the newspapers a few weeks 
ago a statement by Judge Gary, chairman 
of the U. S. Steel corporation, that em- 
ployers generally believe in liberal consid- 
eration and fair treatment of their employes, 
and as usual he upholds the open shop and 
goes on to say that the employers of labor 
insist that labor shall receive a fair and 
just compensation. (Notice the joker?) 


The open and scab shop is in direct vio- 
lation of the statement made by the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Steel Corporation, where 
the employes are under the absolute control 
of unscrupulous employers and under con- 
ditions that no real American worker could 
even tolerate, for Gary and his wrecking 
crew, known as the steel corporation, never 
yet insisted that his employes ‘should re- 
ceive a just and fair compensation for their 
labor. The Federal Council of Churches, 
after a full and fair investigation, rendered 
a report in direct contradiction to Judge 
Gary’s Associated Press statement, and the 
report referred to should be in the hands of 
and carefully read by every member of our 
International Brotherhood, for the report 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
especially the report of strike on the West- 
ern Maryland Railroad, is food for serious 
reflection by the organized workers of our 
country, and more especially the unorgan- 
ized who have to accept or leave what’s 
offered them, either wage or conditions in 
shop or shipyard. 


I often wonder if labor forgets the con- 
ditions we had before and during the late 
World War, and the conditions now that 
exist in hard boiled dumps, with the one- 
time legitimate liberty of the workers crush- 
ed and real manhood entirely lost sight of 
caused by accepting conditions that brought 
on a long and disastrous Civil War te 
abolish chattel slavery that brought about 
untold suffering to the majority of people 
who were not in anyway responsible for it. 
All progressive statesmen say, in language 
that can’t be evaded, that industrial slavery 
is far worse to the progress of our country 
than chattel slavery, as it brings about a 
condition in our industrial life that the un- 
organized are wholly and solely responsible 
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HEARTY CO-OPERATION and 
TEAMWORK is the sure method of 
getting RESULTS. 


for. May our unorganized realize their error 
and be a part of the International Brother- 
hood movement that has at heart the 
emancipation and uplift of the unorganized 
men of our craft. For without organiza- 
tion and co-operation we are like a ship 
on a stopm tossed ocean without compass 
or rudder. The motto of real Americans is 
“Help your fellows,’ not trying to make 
possible their industrial enslavement in shop 
or yard. That’s so evident to all who have 
seen the light and followed it to the harbor 
of safety—“organization.” That never leads 
the way. to the incubator of industrial slaves, 
known as the open shop, the American plan 
and other similar traps to enslave American 
labor, and I notice in the constitution of 
our country the following: 


“It is self evident that all men are created 
and endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, and among these rights 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’ and whatever form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it’s the 
people’s right to abolish it. 

After reading that constitutional document 
we are bound to come to but one conclu- 
sion: That the labor movement should have 
a voice in governmental affairs, as well as 
labor and its conditions. That we are en- 
titled to in accordance with the constitution 
of our government and the only reason we 
can’t secure and exercise that right is the 
want of organization to enforce and make 
possible the conditions existing just before 
and during the late World-War. That alone 
should be an object lesson to our unorgan- 
ized craftsmen, to get right and stay right, 
so as to steer clear of an open shop incu- 
bator that hatches out slaves and destroys 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man. That means fair dealing and 
honesty of purpose on the industrial field of 
endeavor, and not competing one against 
the other when and where organized labor 
doesn’t exist. 

Nevertheless, the struggle in the interest 
of humanity and its rights is still going 
on with unabated determination to a suc- 
cessful victory, and has been fought out 
step by step and will continue regardless 
of all opposition, as the labor movement 
cannot be crushed. It’s a necessity and, 
necessity is the mother of progressive ad- 
vancement in all lines. It may be slow, 
but necessity recognizes no opposition to 
justice, which will eventually be established. 
The labor movement means a better day 
by the emancipation of rank injustice meted 
out to labor which could be prevented by 
organization and mutual co-operation. 

Not by the open shop or the so called 
American Plan will recognition or justice 


ever be established, or a better day be made 
possible for the workers of our country, but 
on the contrary the advocates of the so-call- 
ed American Plan, or whatever they may 
call such un-American movements, are mak- 
ing an effort to deceive the unorganized 
by their cringing hypocrisy to lead the 
workers away from the bona-fide labor 
movement. Still I have every hope that 
the unorganized will yet realize their fatal 
error in having to do with the so-called open 
shop or the American plan that has for its 
object the total enslavement of American 
labor, and why the workers can’t see the 
pea under the exploiters’ thimble is sure 
food for serious reflection. Every business 
and professional interest is organized as 
never before, and business and professional 
interests never tolorate or permit any. out- 
Side interference in conducting their unions. 
Why not labor. 


In conclusion, I am somewhat proud to 
say, after forty-one years of membership in 
the International Brotherhood, that we have 
made wonderful progress when one con- 
siders the drastic opposition we had to deal 
with from injuction judges as‘ well as un- 
fair laws, which were all in the interest 
of organized capital against the legitimate 
labor movement. Nevertheless, in the face 
of all that, the Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron-Shipbuilders and Helpers of America 
is still on the job and increasing its member- 
ship by the activity of its officers as well 
as the active co-operation of its members. 
It has a beautiful home in Kansas City, 
Kan., known as the Brotherhood Block, and 
all paid for, and also operates a banking 
institution in the Brotherhood Building in 
the interest of our members, and further has 
made an absolute success of it, with Presi- 
dent Franklin as chairman of the board of 
directors. The entire membership and the 
labor movement in general has absolute 
confidence in it, and I only wish I was 
able to make a deposit in that bank, as it’s 
a safe and sound banking institution, and 
conducted along business lines, and should 
have the support of our membership, in the 
interest of the organization, when in a 
financial position to do so. That’s one 
reason why our members should feel proud 
of our Brotherhood, that after years of in- 
tense struggles we have surmounted all ob- 
stacles and are on the road to final success. 
May the eyes of our unorganized craftsmen 
be opened to the real situation and join 
hands and efforts with us for the future pro- 
tection of themselves and families. 


I am yours truly and fraternally, Thos. 
Nolan, Special Representative. 


Every MEMBER added to our or- 
ganization makes our task much 
FASIRER, especially when we are 


about to present A NEW AGREE- 
MENT. 
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Correspondence 


DEATH OF GERALD A. DALY. 


To the Officers and Members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America. 


My Dear Brothers: 

It is with grief in my heart, which I 
know you will share, that I inform you that 
our beloved brother and fellow member of 
Hmpire Lodge, 45, of Brooklyn, New York, 
Brother Gerald A. Daly died on July 10th, 
1927. 

You remember his genial personality and 
the smile of Brotherhood which indicated 
that he was a true man, interested in the 
happiness and welfare of his fellow man. 
In your brief acquaintance with him-I am 
sure you learned to esteem and like him. 


For many years we have known him and 
have had the privilege of his friendship and 
association. His example was to us an in- 
spiration to do something for his fellow 
workers. 

We learned to know him ag an earnest 
and sincere worker of our organization. 
Brother Gerald A. Daly was always in the 
forefront of battle for the rights and liber- 
ties of our fellow workers. He took keen 
interest in the Labor Movement. 


I can say with the greatest satisfaction 
that he told me that he regarded every one 
of our members very highly and hoped to 
get acquainted with as many of them as the 
course of our organization would permit. 


The Father of us all, who doeth all things 
well, has called our beloved brother and 
associate to his Heavenly reward. His tak- 
ing away is a great loss to our Lodge and 
to us personally, but I am sure each one 
of us will be inspired by his noble example. 


Man is mortal, but a good cause is im- 


mortal; and now that our beloved brother 
has put on immortality, we shall associate 
always his high purposes with the work in 
which we are engaged and which he would 


have us carry on with unabated vigor. We 
were always happy to have him with us in 
person, and we shall always be cheered to 
realize that Gerald A. Daly will always be 
with us in spirit. 

To his bereaved family and friends we 
extend our heartfelt sympathy and condol- 
ence. God preserve us all in good health 
that we may be able to do our duty to our 
Grand Organization as our departed brother 
has done. Fraternally yours, Joseph F. 
Gillespie, Pres. and Cor.-Secy. of Lodge 45. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Will you allow me space in the Journal for 
a few notes and observations from Local 57 
of the Norfolk Navy Yard. 


There has been considerable said concern- 
ing the failure of our craft to organize 
strongly in the various navy yards, and we 
find that many Boilermakers here are un- 
willing to admit the need for organization, 
in spite of what our local, through its af- 
filiations has been able to accomplish re- 
cently for the assuring of steady employ- 
ment and improvement of conditions. 

The Norfolk Navy Yard has just been 
awarded the contract to manufacture twelve 
boilers for the battleships Nevada and Okla- 


homa, and Local 57, through co-operation 
with the local management and with the 
aid of our Senator and Brother Davis, were 
instrumental in securing this contract in the 
face of strong opposition. 

Our local also has the matter of building 
of a new boiler shop at this yard well in 
hand, with reasonable assurance that at the 
next session of Congress, we will get an 
appropriation for this purpose. If we could 
show no other results of our activities but 
these two, that should be enough to con- 
vince every man in our shop of the need of 
organizing and giving our organization his 
hearty support. 

Then why are the men unwilling to or- 
ganize? Is it the small amount required 
for dues? Most of them throw away and 
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waste much more than the monthly dues 
amount to. 


There are some, of course, with so little 
principle that they are anxious to see the 
other fellow give his money and time and 
energy to getting better wages and working 
conditions while they sit back and reap 
the results, but still there are many men 


outside of the organization who do not ap- . 


pear to be parasites. 


Then let us be entirely honest and search 
ourselves to see if there is not something 
lacking on our own part that is preventing 
the more effectual organization of our craft. 


- Unionism is the combining together of the 
members of any particular trade or craft for 
the mutual protection of their interests and 
for its success requires not only the enlist- 
ment of all those working at that trade but, 
most important of all there is needed the 
active, unselfish interest of every individual 
member in the welfare of the organization 


- as a whole. 


It is necessary that our members keep 
ever before them the fact that our organiza- 
tion is a Brotherhood, that one word BROTH- 
ERHOOD in our name on all stationery 
should be double typed and underscored, 
because, in my humble opinion that is where 
we are failing. Too many of our members 
have joined and are paying their dues just 
for what they can get out of it for them- 
selves, and are unwilling to give of their 
time and energy and talents, consequently 
they get less because of that irrefutable law 
of nature that as we sow, so shall we reap. 


In a shop, say thirty per cent organized, 
where an average of less than one-fourth at- 
tend the meetings, and outside of a half 
dozen members there is never heard any 
endeavor to bring in the unorganized, and 
the Financial Secretary has to take up valu- 
able time chasing after members to get their 
dues? Has the average member any right 
to condemn the shop mate who will not 
join an organization which seems unable to 
elicit any stronger loyalty from its mem- 
bers? 

Then, too, I believe there is badly needed 
a closer, more sympathetic relationship be- 
tween our International officers and the 
rank and file of the membership. 


There is a feeling among our members 
that our representatives are not laboring as 
industriously to protect the interests of the 
members as they should. 

I am not saying that this feeling is cor- 
rect, but much greater loyalty would be se- 
cured fromthe membership if this idea could 
_ be erased from their minds.. 

. For this purpose, I believe, our interna- 
tional officers should give us more detailed 
reports in the Journal, in their correspond- 
ence strive to furnish more definite informa- 
tion in reply to inquiries coming from the 
locals; but, besides this, it is the personal 
element that counts, and therefore, if it 
were possible to work out such plan a great 
benefit could be derived from having a vice- 


president or representative visit each local 
periodically, say at least once every quarter, 
each one having a regular itinerary to fol- 
low. 


This would do much to overcome that lack 
of confidence in the International officers 
which, whether justified or not, does exist 
among many of our members and is inter- 
fering with the growth of the Brotherhood. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I want to im- 
press on the minds of all who may read this 
that the cause we are laboring for is too 
vital to allow outside interests and _ affilia- 
tions to interfere with our loyalty to the 
Brotherhood. 


If we would make of our organization the 
power it should be we must not allow our 
politics, religious denominationalism or any 
sectionalism to weaken our loyalty to the 
organization. 


If any Of our members find anything of 
interest in this letter, let’s hear from some- 
one else along the same line. Fraternally, 
R. F. Perkins, Secretary, Local 57. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am enclosing an article that I received 
from Brothers J. Dare and E. Schmedley. 
Both of these brothers are staunch union 
men and owing to the fact that they are in 
business and outsiders see fit to compli- 
ment them for their work, I wish you would 
kindly publish same in Journal. Yours 
fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, S., L. 163. 


New Jersey Welding Company Gains High 
Place in Industry. 


The development of welding has been at 
a rapid pace in the last few years. With 
improved methods, remarkbale results can 
be achieved through this method of repair- 
ing parts and broken sections of machinery. 
In the past, when a part was broken, even 
of the most expensive machinery, it was 
necessary to discard it. But today there are 
few things that cannot be welded together 
again in machinery. 

But the welding engineers offer a wide 
service in connection with the repair of ma- 
chinery, and their services are in great de- 
mand, for it not only means the economy, 
but saving in time. Thus, if a shaft in a 
power house is broken, in most cases, it 
can be welded more quickly than another 
can be obtained. And to make their serv- 
ice really effective, one leading organiza- 
tion of welding engineers, New Jersey 
Electric Welding Company, 509 Thirteenth 
Street, West New York, N. J., offers a day 
and night service. 


This emergency service of the company 
has been used by manufacturers and others 
to great advantage, for it has meant the 
saving of time and expense to them. It is 
progressive policies such as carried by the 
Company, adopted and adhered to, that gives 
them their great prestige, as well as able 
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staff of welding engineers employed by 
them, 

The organization offers a wide service to 
manufacturers and machinery users gen- 
erally. ‘This service includes, in addition 
to general welding and repairs, the design- 
ing and manufacturing of tanks, boilers, 
pipe lines, and cutting and boiler repairs. 
In fact, the New Jersey Electric Welding 
Company offers welding service in every 
department, and under the direction of ex- 
perienced welding engineers. 


Due to the wide and expert service this 
company offers to industry, and its long ex- 
perience, it has attained an important posi- 
tion in industry, and is recognized for the 
high standing of its members and staff, and 
the satisfactory work done by them. The 
New Jersey Electric Welding Company is 
under the management of E. Schmidli and 
J. Dare and is rendering a valuable service 
to industry, and well deserves the wide rec- 
ognition it has received for prompt and effi- 
cient welding and engineering it offers to 
West New York in general. 


Kansas City, Mo. and Kan. 


To All Officers and Members of Our Broth- 
erhood, Greetings: 


Sure hope that all the members read Page 
289 of the July Journal, and all the other 
pages of July and August Journal. 


The Sorrows and Joys of a Secretary. 


It’s a great life. You are asleep and think- 
ing that nothing will bother you from getting 
your rest, when, lo and behold, some travel- 
ing member breaks into the room with a loud 
request for a traveling card and receipts 
and starts to tell you how many years he 
has been in the Brotherhood. What he don’t 
tell you is how many times he went sus- 
pended or worked on unfair jobs. Wants 
you to fix him’ up to date, give him a dollar 
and tell him how to get a car to Secretary 
Scott’s office. 


There’s the brother that waits till the first 
or second of the month to pay his dues, and 
if something would happen to him on that 
date, wouldn’t his people always blame the 
organization? Yes. When it would be the 
fault of the brother. Come on: and wake 
up. The Secretary gets tired of seeing the 
same faces at the meetings, so some of you 
stay-at-homes, come to the next several 
meetings. Sure, they tell you, I can’t, I 
have to make a payment on the car. If it 
wasn’t for the agreements and the organiza- 
tion he wouldn’t have the car in the first 
place. Business around Greater Kansas City 
not so good. 


Who must not show it’s a bore 
To hear each boomer who has been on tour, 
Five jobs back and then some more, 
The Secretary. 
Who should be placed among the saints? 
(Laugh that one away) 
Whom history with us acquaints, 
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For listening to seniority complaints, 
The Secretary. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I 
remain, fraternally yours, W. E. Dwyer, Sec- 
retary, L. 32. 

P. S.—Send all Christmas presents to 122 
South Elmwood Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Riv du Loup, Que., Can. 
Prospose’ par Ad Quellet, seconde’ par Don 
‘Soucy que deo remerciemento soient offert 
aux officers de l’union pour Il’ euvoie du 
$1,000.00 pour invalidite’ du coupire Joseph 
Levesque. 
J. H. LeBel, S., L. 398. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


In his unerring province, our Heavenly 
Father, has removed from this earthly life 
the beloved Mother of our Financial Secre- 
tary, Walter A. Byers, and 

That Local No. 568 extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to our Secretary and his Brother 
and pray that Almighty God may comfort 
and console them, that they may bear this 
trial with fortitude. Signed: W. G. Kar- 
palo, Chas. B. Johnson, Jas. R. Martin, 
Resolution Committee, Local No. 568, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


York, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Almighty God to re- 
move from our midst July 6, 1927, Brother 
Donald McIntyre, and we, the members of 
Local No. 295, extend to his sons and 
daughters, our heartfelt sympathy in their 
sad hour of bereavement and pray that the 
Almighty God may comfort them in this 
hour of sorrow. Fraternally yours, Charles 
J. White, F. S., L. 295. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The Almighty God has seen fit to take 
from this earth on June the 22nd, 1927, the 
wife of our Brother Carl Swanson, after a 
lingering illness for some months past. We, 
the members of Lodge No. 92, extend our 
heartfelt sympathy to our Brother in the 
loss of his beloved wife and pray that he 
may have comfort in knowing that she has 
gone to a better place, where here suffer- 
ing has ceased. Interment was in Forrest 
Lawn cemetery, at the foot of a hill over- 
looking the valley. Fraternally yours, Frank 
S. Dunn, Secretary, L. No. 92. 


Los Angeles; Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased the Almighty God to re- 
move from this earth, June the 14th, at Pen- 
sacola, Fla., the beloved mother of our 
Brother A. A. Smith. She had reached the 
age of 82 years, and was ready to pass to 
the great beyond. We, the members of 
Lodge No. 92, extend our heartfelt sympathy 
to our brother in losing the best friend that _ 
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he ever had on this earth, and pray that he 
may have comfort in knowing that she is in 
a better place to dwell until they meet again. 
Fraternally yours, Frank §S. Dunn, Secre- 
tary, L. 92. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
It has pleased the good Lord to call 
from this life to the Great Beyond our 
worthy Brother Manus McFadden. 


Brother McFadden was an old-time mem- 
ber and in his younger days was an active 
worker for this organization and held vari- 
ous offices in this lodge. 


-The members of Lodge 19 wish to extend 
to the bereaved family our heartfelt sympa- 
thy in their hour of sorrow. 


May he rest in peace. Eskel S. Nelson, 
Cors. Secy. and Treas, 19. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom to call from this world to 
the great beyond, the beloved mother of our 
Brother Walter Millar, and we, the officers 
and members of Lodge No. 15, take this 
means of conveying our heartfelt sympathy 
to our bereaved brother and members of 
his family in this, their sad, hour of be- 
reavement. Fraternally yours, Fred J. 
Homan, Secretary, Lodge No. 15. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
The Almighty God in His divine wisdom 
has removed from our midst our worthy and 
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esteemed brother, Nicholas Jacquinot, and 
we, the members of Lodge No. 15, extend to 
the widow and family our heartfelt sympa- 
thy in their hour of bereavement and 
earnestly pray God may comfort and console 
them, that they may bear their trials with 
fortitude and that their sorrows may be 
softened with the comforting thought that 
his spirit has departed to a better world, 
where parting is no more and sorrow is un- 
known. Fraternally yours, Fred J. Homan, 
Secretary, Local 15. 


Boone, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Mrs. Susan Bessie Munson, daughter of 
our worthy brother, Issac Stokes, who now 
holds an Old Age Exemption Card, passed 
away to the Great Beyond on June 24, 1927. 
We, the members of Local No. 161, hereby 
extend our heartfelt sympathy to Brother 
Stokes and family. May she rest in peace. 
Hugo Samuelson, F. & C. Secy. Local 161. 


Warwick, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with deep regret that Lodge No. 652 
announces the death of the youngest son 
of Brother Robert Henry, member of Lodge 
No. 652. Donald was eight years old, and 
died on June 24 of pneumonia. We, his 


brother members, extend to Brother Henry 
and family our heartfelt sympathy in their 
hour of sorrow, and pray that God may 
help them to bear their trial with fortitude. 
Fraternally yours, James M. Healy, Sec- 
retary, Lodge No. 652. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolution of sym- 
pathy: 

Members. 


Brother Nicholas Jacquinot, member of 
Lodge No 15, Dubuque, Iowa, died recently. 

Brother Manus McFadden, member of 
‘Lodge No. 19, Philadelphia, Pa., died re- 
cently. 

Brother Donald McIntyre, member of 
Lodge No. 295, York, Pa., died July 6. 


Brother Gerald A. Daly, member of 
Lodge No, 45, Brooklyn, N. Y., died July 10. 


Relatives of Members. 


Mother of Brother Walter Millar, mem- 
ber of Lodge No. 15, Dubuque, Iowa, died 
recently. 


Mrs. Ann Currnan, mother of Brother 


Arthur Currnan, member of Lodge No. 19, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died July 7. 


Wife of Brother Carl Swanson, member of 
Lodge No. 92, Los Angeles, Calif., died 
June 22. 

Mother of Brother A. A. Smith, member 
of Lodge No. 92, Los Angeles, Calif., died 
June 14, at Pensacola, Fla. 


Mrs. Susan Bessie Munson, daughter of 
Brother Issac Stokes, member of Lodge No. 
161, Boone, Iowa., died June 24. 

Mother of Brother Walter A. Byers, Fi- 
nancial Secretary of Lodge No. 568, Taco- 
ma, Wash., died recently. 

Father of Brother H. G. Wright, member 
of Lodge No. 148, Knoxville, Tenn., died 
June 1. 

Daughter of Brother D. T. Smith, member 
of Lodge No. 143, Knoxville, Tenn., died 
recently. 

Youngest son of Brother Robert Henry, 
member of Lodge No. 652, Warwick, N. Y., 
died June 24, 
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Technical Articles 


LAYOUT FOR DOUBLE TWISTED PIPE 


By O. W. 


In my previous article of this series, I 
believe more was said of my personal self 
than I ever let creep into any of my former 
articles. But this was done to convey an 
“idea” before our readers that would 
be hard to impress in any other way. And 
as personalities are always more interesting 
than dry matter. of fact logic, permit me to 
carry that “idea” a little further. 


My father was a carpenter in southwest- 
ern Minnesota since the early Highties, and 
done much to help build up a large rural 
section. In later years, he showed me places 
ten and fifteen miles from home which he 
had built up, and I remembered then how 
he used to get up at two o’clock in the 
morning on Mondays and with his tools over 
his shoulders, would walk to work to be 
there at sun up and work until sun down, 
and Saturday evening he would walk home 
again. 

Once, as a little shaver, I saw my father 
draw the elevation of a church that he was 
asked to erect. It was not his habit to let 
me stand around his work. Oh, no! At 
about ten feet distance I got a glance of 
the tower part, and when my presence was 
discovered, I was chased out. But I can 
still see that tower today with the entire 
setting of paper, table, rule and father’s ex- 
pression and everything. Such is the strong 
impression that only a glance made. 


In later years my parents began talking 
of my future, and it was like nearly every 
tradesman, a carpenter I should never be— 
he said the iron and metal trades were 
better—there was a future for them, while 
wood would gradually grow less and less 
and so would the opportunities. But in the 
metal trades, they would continue to grow, 
and that would be better than carpentering 
like he had to do. So at 14 years I was 
apprenticed for three years to work for noth- 
ing in a shop doing sheet iron and plumbing 
and heating. I worked three years for 
nothing and lived at home. 


Now the point I want to impress on our 
readers is that you have a wonderful trade— 
if you develop yourself to the fullest to 
realize on it. If you don’t develop your own 
possibilities, no one else will do it for you, 
and you will try to get your sons to do 
some other line of work. Personally, today, 
I can see more opportunities for doing 
things big in our trade than I ever dreamed 
of was possible while a mechanic. But 
these things all grow when we make the 
brain fertile. 


Remember, it takes certain fruit trees 
several years to produce fruit after they 
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are properly grafted. Just so, it takes time, 
with some, more, with others less after they 
have properly grafted geometry’s and ma- 
thematics into their brain. Any tree grows 
up into the atmosphere; is swayed by the 
winds and pulled by the sun to show forth — 
in some measure. But its fruits are not as 
large, or aS sweet, or as widely called for, 
as the tree that is properly grafted, nour- 
ished, sprayed and trimmed. 


Thousands of mechanics grow just like 
trees—without training, or trimming or 
grafting or nursing, and they can never 
achieve that wealth of renown as the more 
cultured brother. And you fathers, who do 
pencil around in your studio, let your boys 
watch you—let them gather inspiration— 


let them see their daddy is not too old to 


study or to be a scholar for higher and finer 
accomplishments in your trade. I know it 
takes patience and increased concentration 
and sometimes it takes longer; but that is a 
part of being a father—a teacher—an in- 
spiration while the brain is soft and pliable. 
After 70 years, you can always retire if you 
want to, ‘but until then you are still young. 


It is these human backgrounds a child 
absorbs that makes for a suceessful me- 
chanic later on; for the human feelings are 
always strongest in us all—they are the 
mother teaching. So never chase your boys 
away when they are in the mood to watch 
you—it may stun them of an inspiration for 
many years and possibly forever. So it 
would seem that successful trademen must 
almost be nourished from the cradle with 
the work—the inspiration—the imagination 
—the will to achievement and to carry the 
trade further in the interest of our fellows: 


To take your drawing board down, or 
equip yourself a real studio has many ad- 
vantages; it is a pride and it is inspiration 
to higher and better things. Drawing should 
be learned fundamentally—to hop, skip and 
jump about as fancy dictates only loans 
toward mental confusion. A well ordered 
brain is one that is well trained. So that 
in this series of problems we have been 
developing round pipe work, and as an 
example of unusual design we have this 
twisted pipe, which is another of Mr. J. S. 
Redman’s. Take your board and follow his 
instructions as follows: 


Twisted pipe work is very often en- 
countered in connection with blast furnace 
work. To obtain patterns for this work 
proceed with the center lines for the plan. 

First draw the circle about O as a center 
equal to the outside diameter of the vertical 
pipe. Locate the center line N-R-N’ in the 
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ese : 
H 


proper location and locate the center line 
of the upright pipe N-P’. 


Elevation. 


Above the plan erect center lines for the 
elevation. First erect the vertical line from 
R, the point where the center line of the 
branch intersects the vertical cylinder and 
locate T. Then erect the vertical line 
through the center of the elbow N and locate 
HK’, and E. Now erect the vertical line P’-L 
and draw the center lines T-E and E-L. 
After the center lines are located draw the 
outlines of both pipes in the plan and 
elevation. 


So far the pipe No. 1 is not shown in its 


true length or the angle of the elbow in its 
true angle, so more views will be necessary. 


To lay out Fig. 5, at right angles to the 
center line N-R-N’ of the plan erect the line 
N-A-B, then line R-G and line N’-4. At right 
angles to line R-G draw line G-B and make 
the distance B-A equal to the vertical height 
H-E’ of the elevation. Now draw the center 
line A-G-4, Fig. 5. The distance A-G is the 
true length between these two points. 


Outlines of the Pipe. 

Next draw the outlines of the pipe. Any 
place on the center line A-G-4 about 
the point S draw the semi-circle and 
the line 1-S-7 at right angles to the center 
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line. Divide the semi-circle into six equal 
spaces and number from 1 to 7. Draw lines 
through these points 1 to 7 and parallel to 
the center line A-G-4 of indefinite length 
towards 4. Now draw the semi-circle about 
Point N’ of the plan and space 6 equal 
spaces. Through these points draw lines 
parallel to the center line N-R-N’ to the 
large circle O, and locate the points 2 and 
6, 5 and 8, 6’ and 2’, 5’ and 3’ and 4’. Lines 
dropped from these points at right angles 
to N-R-N’ to similar points in Fig. 5 will 
locate the proper points on which to lay out 
the pattern for the branch end. 

Note: 
the near side are numbered 1 to 7 and on 
the far side 2’, 3’, 4’, 5’, 6’. 

This completes Fig. 5. Now in the eleva- 
tion extend the center line E-L on the 
bottom and at right angles to E-L and 
through T locate point K. Extend the center 
line E-L on top and locate EF” and draw the 
circle about F’. Now return to the plan, 
extend the center line N-P’ and locate 
point P. 

Note: The end of the pipe P is shown 
by a straight line. This should be an ellipse 
but, aS no measurements are taken from 
this view, it is not necessary to draw the 
ellipse. 

Correct End View. 


Now draw the line R-R’ parallel with the 
center line N-P’-P and line P-R’ at right 
angles to P-N. The distance P-R’ that the 
pipes are off center in the plan is trans- 
ferred to the center line E-L of the eleva- 
tion and F-F” is located. Now draw line F-H 
at right angles to the center line, draw line 
H-F’. As this is a correct end view, the 
line F’-H shows the direction of the center 
line of pipe No. 1. As the direction is from 
¥’-H, where this line crosses the circle lo- 
cates the back of the elbow as 7, and the 
throat of the elbow as 1. Space the circle 
KF’ the same as circle N’ of the plan. Number 
the points on the near side 1 to 7 and those 
on the far side 2’, 3’, 4’, 5’, 6’. 

In the plan make R’-S’ equal to K-T of 
the elevation and draw line P-S’. This line 
represents the direction of pipe No. 1 in 
this view. Just as line F’-H in the elevation 
where line P-S’ crosses the circle point No. 
1 in the throat and point 7 the back of the 
elbow and center line P-S’ of the plan should 
equal center line F’-H of the elevation. 


Correct View of Miter Line. 


As the center line E-T of the elevation 
and N-R of the plan are foreshortened and 
not shown in their true lengths, it is neces- 


sary to erect a correct view of the miter 


line of the elbow at E of the elevation and 
N of the plan showing the miter line in a 
true position. To do so, first obtain a true 
angle of the elbow, as shown at Fig. 1. 
Erect the center line L-K, Fig. 1, equal to 
L-K of the elevation. Make L-H, Fig. 1, 
equal to IL-E of the elevation, which is 
shown in its true length. Now draw K-S§, 


When looking at Fig. 5, points on 


Fig. 1, at right angles to L-K and make K-S 
equal F’-H of the elevation or P-S’ of the 
plan and draw the line E-S. Now the angle 
L-E-S is a correct angle of the elbow and 
these are the true lengths. E-S should 
equal A-G, Fig. 5, which is also the correct 
length. 

On the line L-H, Fig. 1, at Y draw a semi- 
circle, space this the same as circle § or 
N’ and draw lines to the miter line. Parallel 
with the center line L-E of the elevation 
draw the line Y-H’, Fig. 4. Transfer the 
section at Fig. 4, as shown, the H-E’ being 
at right angles to L-H. Lines drawn over 
from the miter line in Fig. 4 to E of the 
elevation parallel with EH-EK’ intersecting 
similar numbered lines drawn from the 
circle KF’ and parallel with the center line 
L-E will locate the points around E show- 
ing a true view of the miter line of the 
elbow and numbered 7, 4, 3, 2, 1, 2’, 3’ 4’. 
All lines have not been drawn in order not 
to confuse the reader but it will be easily 
understood. The section of the miter line 
on the near side is drawn with a full line 
and on the far side with a dotted line. 


Elbow Miter Line in the Plan. 


As pipe No. 1 of the elevation is fore- 
shortened we must locate the elbow miter 
line in the plan. To do so, space the circle 
P of the plan the number of spaces as circle 
EK” of the elevation. Number the points on 
the near side 1 to 7 and those on the far 
side 2’ to 6’. Through these points and 
parallel with the center line P-P’-N run 
lines to N and drop vertical lines down from 
E of the elevation to similar numbered lines 
at N. Where they meet draw the ellipse as 
shown. This is a correct view of the miter — 
line of the elbow. All lines have not been 
drawn but enough to show the method and 
marked, 1, 2’, 3’, 4’. 

As the plan or outline shown about N-R-N’ 
is a correct end view for Fig. 5, and as point 
1 on the ellipse at N is the correct location 
of the throat of the elbow, run line through 
1 and parallel with center line N-R-N’ to the 
semi-circle N’ and locate point 1’ on this 
circle. The distance measured from 1 to 1’ 
on the circle is the twist that the point 1 
for the elbow layout is set to the left of — 
point 1 for the branch layout. Readers will 
notice that drawing all the ellipse at E of 
the elevation and N of the plan is not 
necessary; as will be seen, only the point 
1 or throat has been used. But it is neces- 
sary to understand the method of obtaining 
the ellipse in order to understand the work 
when just the point 1 is used. 


Patterns. 


The pattern for Pipe No. 1 is shown at 
Fig. 3. The lengths are obtained from Fig. 
1. Turn over the roll. In Fig. 2, erect line 
A-A, the circumference, square up the plate 
and erect lines A-B equal to A-4 of Fig. 5 
and draw line B-B. From B on line B-A 
locate point C equal to E-Y, Fig. 1, and draw 
line C-C. Space this line and develop this 
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end for the elbow exactly the same as 
regular elbow work. 

Make the distance A-D, Fig. 2, equal S-4, 
the long point of the branch, Fig. 5, and 
draw the line D-D. With the distance 1 
to 1’ on the semi-circle N’ of the plan trans- 
fer it to the right of point 1 on line C-C 
of Fig. 2, and locate point 1’ for the branch; 
drop this to line D-D. Space off equal spaces 


both sides of point 1. On line D-D erect 
lines as shown and obtain the lengths for 
these same lines from Fig. 5. 

' The curve drawn through these points 
completes the layout. Allow for laps and 
flange and turn over to roll. The dotted 
portion on the left of the pattern is cut off. 
The hole in the cylinder is obtained from 
the branch and Fig. 5. 


Educational. Department 


SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH 


By Irving Fisher 
Professor of Economics, Yale University 


The Influences Behind Supply 


In the last few stories we found that the 
demand schedule for any commodity, say 
coal, is made up of many little demand 
schedules, one for each individual in the 
market; and that these demand schedules 
all depends upon the wants for coal and 
money. 


The same general principles apply to sup- 
ply. The total supply is merely the sum 
of individual supplies. And back of each 
individual supply schedule are two want 
schedules, one for coal and the other for 
money. Just as, in demand, the buyer of 
coal balances in his mind his want to get 
the coal against his want not to sacrifice 
his money, so in supply, the seller of coal 
balances in his mind his want to get the 
money against his want not to sacrifice his 
coal. 


As a result, the market price, as finally 
fixed by supply and demand, is not only 
measured by the want of the buyer to get 
one more ton but also by the want of the 
seller not to give it. 


Thus, if the price of coal is $5 a ton, 
the last ton bought by each buyer is worth 
about $5 to him, while the last ton sold by 
each seller costs him about $5 worth of ex- 
pense and trouble. 


This balancing of $5 against a ton of coal 
goes on in the mind of each separate buyer 
and of each separate seller and fixes what 
both the supply and the'demand of coal will 
be, at $5 a ton. If the $5 price will not 
“clear the market,” it will change to a 
higher or lower price which will clear the 
market. 


There is, of course, a separate market at 
each stage in the operations by which coal, 
or any other commodity, passes from pro- 
ducer to consumer. At each stage supply 
and demand fix a price for the market at 
that particular stage. The market price at 
the mine is quite different from the market 
price later on, in the wholesale market, and 
the wholesale price in turn is different from 
the price later on, in the retail market. 


But the same general principles apply to- 


all these market prices. The consumer, pro- 
ducer and middleman all balance two things 
in their minds. At the consmer end of the 
chain, the user of the coal balances in his 
mind the money he pays for it against the 
agreeable satisfaction of his wants, in burn- 
ing it. At the producer end, the laborer 
mining the coal balances in his mind the 
money he gets paid against the disagreeable 
effort required to dig the coal. 


Between these two ends of the chain, the 
middleman, that is, the jobber, wholesaler, 
and retailer, balances the money paid 
against the money received. But this bal- 
ancing money against money of the middle- 
man, who merely buys to resell, really de- 
pends on the two ends of the chain. The 
middleman will (other things equal) pay 
more for the coal he buys if the labor of 
digging it is more intense; and he will get 
more for the coal he sells if the consumer’s 
want for it is more intense. 


So the prices in the middleman’s market 
really reflect the conditions at the two ends 
of the chain which joins producer and con- 
sumer. The really fundamental causes con- 
trolling the prices all along the line are 
the efforts of the laborers and the satis- 
faction of the wants of consumers. 


Efforts and satisfactions are thus the two 
great forces behind supply and demand. 
Behind demand we found satisfactions. 
Now we find efforts behind supply. 


Money is merely a symbol and always 
represents efforts or satisfactions. In prim- 
itive times there were no links separating 
efforts and satisfaction. We may picture 
Robinson Crusoe picking berries and eat- 
ing them, hand to mouth. He then balanced 
in his mind the effort of picking against 
the satisfaction of eating. He stopped pick- 
ing and eating when he reached the point 
when the last berry picked cost as much 
effort as it was worth in satisfaction. 


But today, in our complicated civilization, 
the comparison between effort and satis- 
faction is not so direct. Instead, each effort 
is balanced against money and each Satis- 
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faction is balanced against money. So we 
get to thinking in terms of money and al- 
most forget to look at the efforts and satis- 
factions for which the money really stands. 


In this story we are especially interested 
in efforts. At the beginning of the chain 
linking production to consumption we find 
effort, and we find effort all along the line. 
Even the middlemen, who buy coal, have 
to buy some labor too, and they have to 
labor themselves. 


Every laborer balances his effort against 
his pay. If wages are low, a rise in wages 
will at first stimulate him to work longer 
hours, but after a certain point, he will 


prefer to stop, and, if wages are raised be- 
yond this point, he will prefer to work fewer 
hours. He earns so much in a few hours 
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that he feels it is no longer necessary to 
work so hard. 

The longer any person works the more 
intense and disagreeable is the effort it 
takes to keep on working; while the more 


money he earns the less intense is his want 
for one more dollar. He balances the in- 
creasing effort against the decreasing want 
for money and stops, or would like to stop, 
when they get equal to each other. This 
will occur the sooner, the higher the rate 
of pay. So, as wages go up, workmen de- 
mand shorter hours. The eight-hour move- 


*ment of today is largely due to the fact 


that wages are high. When wages were 
low, men worked twelve hours a day; now 
that they are high, they work only ten, nine, 
eight, or even fewer hours a day, and have 
more time for the satisfactions of life. 


RAILROADING ON THE RAILS AND OFF 
By Bruce V. Crandall 


Are There Other Worlds Like Ours? 


Because there are planets like our earth 
circling around our sun it is reasonable to 
suppose that the other suns (stars) in space 
also have planets circling around them. 
Out of the letters that I have received the 
question oftenest asked is: ‘Are there 
beings like ourselves living anywhere else in 
space?” A hard question to answer except 
by saying, “I don’t know.” But that is not 
a satisfactory answer. We do like to won- 
der and speculate about such things and 
parhaps some day, long distant, the anwser 
may come. 


Some years ago I read a cleverly written 
novel by a man who, at that time, was the 
editor of “Life.’ The hero of his story 
discovered a new kind or source of power 
and by applying it to an air boat, you might 
call it, he sailed away to the moon and then 
to Mars. Improbable? Yes. So was Jules 
Verne’s story of “Forty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea.” A very improbable story, 
in fact, an “impossible” story, it was called 
in the time when it was written. But today 
with the submarine it is no longer the won- 
derful story that we read when we were 
boys. 


Back in the thirteenth century, just as 
the Dark Ages were coming to an end, lived 
an Englishman, Roger Bacon. Much of his 
writings have been preserved and in one of 
4is books we find the following: ‘“‘Machines 
for navigating are possible without rowers, 
so that great ships suited to river or ocean, 
guided by one man, may be borne with 
greater speed than if they were full of men. 
Likewise cars may be made so that without 
draught animal they may be moved cum 
impetu inaestimabili (meaning with speed 
not to be estimated), as we deem the 
scythed chariots to have been from which 
antiquity fought. And flying machines are 
possible, so that a man may sit in the mid- 
dle turning some device by which artificial 


wings may beat the air in the manner of a 
flying bird.” 


Roger Bacon’s “dreams” are actualities 
in our day. We do make progress from cen- 
tury to century. “Are there other inhabited 
worlds?” may wait but a few centuries for 
the answer, perhaps only a few years. To- 
day it is a matter of opinion and perhaps 
one man’s guess is as good as another’s. 
Some twenty odd years ago one of Eng- 
jland’s leading scientists wrote a book to 
prove that our world is the only one that 
could be inhabited, among the planets of 
our solar system, and probably the only 
planet in space suitable for life as we 
know it. 


It is true that on this earth there is a very 
fine adjustment in the amount of solar heat 
and light, in the distribution of land and 
water, in an atmosphere of sufficient dens- 
ity and consisting of gases in suitable pro- 
portions, and alternations of day and night 
that are not found in like degree on other 
planets. Our sun is the source of the heat 
and light necessary to life on our planet 
and for hundreds of millions of years this 
heat and light of the sun must have been 
of the right amount and character to have 
produced the proper effect upon this earth 
to make it suitable for the life that has 
been and now exists here. To suppose life 
similar to ours on some other planet in 
space we would expect a sun very like ours 
with a planet also like ours. These other 
suns which are the stars out in space must 
have a relation to their planets similar to 
that of our sun and our earth to produce 
life as we know it. If, at any time during 
the hundreds of millions of years that our 
earth has been developing, there had been 
received too little or too much heat, life 
on this planet of ours would have ceased to 
exist. 


As I said, perhaps some day we will get 
the information, but right now we don’t 
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know, and that must be our answer. That 
we don’t know is the only answer that we 
have to a whole lot of questions. The en- 
couraging thing is that year by year we do 
get more and more answers to that which 
was unknown. I spent a couple of days in 
the fishing country of Northern Wisconsin 
last week. The stars are certainly thick 
at night up there, and it is so quiet. I 
stood there one evening by the shore of 
Spirit Lake, the wind had gone down, the 
water was like glass and there was not a 
sound, the sky was studded with stars and 
as I looked up at them I thought of the 
questions that had been asked as to whether 
out in that infinity of space there were 
other beings like ourselves. I stood by the 
lake for perhaps a half an hour thinking of 
what I was going to write for this month’s 
issue, but I knew that neither I nor any 
other has the answer, not only to this 
question, but to a never ending number of 
other questions. 


But there are questions that we can an- 
swer and some of them are in regard to 
the history of this world on which we live, 
and how through countless ages it was pre- 
pared for the coming of man. We are far 
from answering all questions regarding this 
world of ours, but we are answering some 
of them every day, and our knowledge in- 
creases with every passing year. Think of 
the change in railroading in the hundred 
years of its history. The locomotive engi- 
neer of today is handling an engine quite 
different from the one on which he first 
fired. Our ideas in regard to the earth have 
changed since a few hundred years ago 
-when the earth was thought to be flat and 
the sun god moved over it from east to 
west driving the fabled chariot and horses 
which his son Phaeton essayed to handle 
and with such disastrous results. Much of 
our accurate knowledge of this world of 
ours has come within very recent years. 
What is it? It is impossible within the 
limits of even the entire issue of this publi- 
cation to touch even the high spots. 


First, how came this earth that we now 
inhabit? Scientists tell us that the earth 
came from the sun many millions of years 
ago, probably two or three billion years 
ago. We know that the sun now throws 
out great masses of matter to distances of 
thousands of miles from its surface. Photo- 
graphs have been taken showing the sun 
spouting manv thousands of miles above 
its surface. The statement is made that, 
“Some of these erupted masses are pro- 
jected to heights of over 5000,000 miles.— 
(Chamberlain.) With the diameter of our 
earth about 8,000 miles we get some concep- 
tion of the tremendous forces at work in 
the sun. 


Today these great masses of material 
when erupted from the sun fall back again 
into that body. But a billion or more vears 
ago when our earth was thrown out of the 
sun the attraction of some star, nearer to 
us at that time than now, was strong 
enough to keep the mass that ig now our 
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earth from falling back into the sun and 
SO was begun the existence of our earth. 
This, then, was the origin of the world on 
which we live according to the planetesimal 
hypothesis. My statement is necessarily 
crude, not only because I am not a scientist, 
but because no man can crowd into a few 
sentences an accurate description of an 
event which can only be told in many pages 
of a book. 

After the earth was thrown out of the 
sun it grew in size from smaller bodies be- 
ing attracted to it. I think I have read 
somewhere the statement that the earth 
might have been originally only about one- 
tenth of its present size. It is still growing 
but the growth is so small and so slow that 
it is not noticeable. Every time we see a 
“shooting star’ we know that from out of 
the space around us some more matter has 
been attracted to our earth, thus increasing 
its size, but to a very minute degree. For 
a “shooting star” is not some huge burning 
sun far out in space, traveling in immeasur- 
able distance at an incredible speed, but 
just some tiny planetesimal traveling 
toward our earth at a rate of speed high 
enough so that when it comes within the 
atmosphere of the earth the friction of its 
movement causes it to be set afire. 


The growth of our earth from its first 
beginnings, as a part of the sun, with its in- 
creased size due to the infall of planetesi- 
mals, must have been slow indeed as we 
measure time. There must have been an 
atmosphere surrounding the earth very 
early in its career. “Whether or not this 
original earth-knot was surrounded by an 
atmosphere at the start depended chiefly 
on its mass. The moon has no atmosphere 
because the gravitative force of such a small 
body cannot hold gases around it. Mars, 
whose mass is about one-tenth that of the 
earth, possesses a thin atmosphere. 


“The giant planet, Jupiter, holds an enor- 
mous atmosphere. The amount of atmos- 
phere surrounding any planet is just what 
its gravity can hold.... If the earth-nucleus 
amounted to one-tenth of the present earth, 
it quickly acquired a thin atmosphere, com- 
parable to that surrounding Mars today.’— 
(Chamberlain.) Then very early came the 
voleanic action which was constantly chang- 
ing the appearance of the earth, it is today 
for that matter. Then came the oceans, 
and as age after age followed through the 
millions of years the time finally came 
when the conditions on the earth were suit- 
able for the coming of life. 


It is a wonderful story. All the stories 
that we read in nature are wonderful. 
Whether in time or space the periods or 
distances seem beyond our comprehension. 
Yet, what is time? We measure what we 
call “time” by the number of times the 
earth revolves on its axis while it completes 
its journey around the sun. If the earth 
turned slower or faster or if its trip around 
the sun were longer or shorter our time 
would be different from what it now is. A 
day we call the time it takes for the earth 
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to make a complete revolution on its axis. 
While the earth makes a complete trip 
around the sun it makes three hundred and 
sixty-five and one-quarter of these revolu- 
tions or days and that is our year of time. 
To say that time or space is limited or has 
a beginning or an end is unthinkable. If 
there is a limit to space and we come finally 
to a wall we cannot help but inquire as to 
what is on the other side of the wall. So we 
say time and space are infinite or unlimited 
because of the impossibility of there being 
any limit to either. After all, our ideas 
are limited by our own minds and different 
persons have differing ideas. When we 
get to thinking it all over it makes us cau- 
tious as to accepting our own ideas as being 
true. 


Here is an experience of my own that has 
some bearing on time and our conception of 
it. I understand that similar experiences 
are not unusual, but it is more satisfactory, 
to me, at least, to quote from my own ex- 
perience. This is it: 


Several years ago my alarm clock woke 
me at the usual time. It was one of those 
clocks that ring intermittently. That is, it 
rings for ten or twelve seconds and then 
shuts off for the same number of seconds 
and then rings again, and so on until run 
down. 
ing to which I will refer because I had been 
up late the night before. so when the alarm 
awoke me I remained in bed and when it 
stopped ringing I promptly went back to 
sleep. And while I slept I had this dream: 

I left home on a Monday morning for a 
long trip that I had to make to a number 
of railway shops and engine terminals. 
What I did and what I saw were all in 
detail as to number of days, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and so on; hours were passed 
at certain engine terminals where I watched 
and timed movements over the cinder pits 
and many other operations around the en- 
gine-house, all familiar the the railroad 


TI was sleepy that particular morn-. 
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man; I had long conversations with the 
men at various points; it came Saturday of 
the first week and seeing that I could not 
finish my work and get home for Sunday 
I decided to stay, work that day and make 
a complete and thorough job of it. Sunday, 
I remember, was an unusually long hard 
day and I kept going until late at night. 
Monday, Tuesday, and on through the next 
week I worked and travelled fast, and Satur- 
day morning found me back at the office, 
where after cleaning up my work that had 
accumulated during my absence. I started 
for home along the middle of the afternoon. 
While I had the key to the front door of 
my house in my pocket I for some reason 
rang the door bell. As I pressed the button 
I could hear the bell ring and as it con- 
tinued to ring I realized that my alarm clock 
was, after twelve seconds of silence, again 
ringing. This time I got up. 

Apparently I had lived twelve days, and 
they were long days full of hard work, in 
twelve seconds. Ever since that experience 
I have been very cautious in regard to my 
ideas of time. It is something elusive and 
hard to understand, and yet as common- 
place as the rising of the sun, which does 
not rise, but only appears to do so. 


Now if any reader of this Journal has 
had any experience similar to the one that 
I have related I would be glad to have it. 
Write me at Kenilworth, Illinois. Tell me 
about anything that you think might make 
for interesting discussion. If you do not 
want it published or do not want your name 
mentioned just say so and I will follow your 
wishes in the matter. An exchange of 
ideas is the biggest kind of help to every 
one, much better than letting me continue 
with simply my own ideas. Also I want to 
acknowledge. with a lot of pleasure, the 
many friendly letters received. Again I~ 
say, as I have often said before, that rail- 
roading is a land filled with friendly folks, 
and I do appreciate their friendship. 


Co-Operation 


UNIONS AND CO-OPS LEARN FROM GENERAL STRIKE. 


One of the regrettable features of last 
year’s general strike in Great Britain was 


the inadequate co-operation between the 
trade union and the co-operative movements 
for their mutual benefit. The crisis found 
both movements unprepared, and the co-ops 
were not able to perform their function as 
commissariat of the striking workers as 
well as they have in lesser strikes, while 
the trade unions did not show the consider- 
ation they should have shown to organiza- 
tions which practically represented their 
own membership’s interests as consumers. 
The lesson has been taken to heart, and 
now both the trade unions and the co-ops 
are working out the program of closer har- 


mony that their mutual interests demand. 
The following resolution adopted by the 
59th annual congress of the Co-operative 
Union, recently held at Cheltenham, relates 
the friction from the co-operative point of 
view and indicates the steps taken to pre- 
vent its recurrence: 


“This congress being firmly convinced 
that it is essential that good relations shall 
be maintained between the co-operative 
movement and the trade union movement, 
regrets that workers employed by co-opera- 
tive societies were required to cease work 
during the national strike of 1926, and that 
in some towns trade union organizations 
appeared to treat co-operative societies 
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more harshly than they treated capitalistic 
undertakings trading for private profit. It 
affirms its belief that attacks upon co- 
operative societies must, if successful, in- 
jure every section of the working-class 
movement in Great Britain, and it therefore 
welcomes the decision of the Co-operative 
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Union and the General Council of the Trade 
Union Congress to appoint a joint-commit- 
tee to formulate proposals intended to pro- 
mote closer harmony between the two 
movements and to prevent the repetition of 
events which occurred during the national 
strike of 1926.” 


DELAY IN PAY HAS NO TERRORS FOR COOPERATORS. 


When a man does not receive his pay- 
check on time, what’s he going to do? 
Workers do not receive large enough wages 
to keep much of a reserve on hand for 
such unforeseen circumstances. When sick- 
ness comes, or a pay-check is delayed, they 
and their families are in a bad fix and may 
have to resort to the unscrupulous loan- 
shark to tide themselves over the period of 
stress—that is, if they haven’t learned be- 
forehand the lesson of co-operation. 


Recently the collector of customs at 
Nogales, Ariz., was changed, and in the 


temporary disarrangement the men working 
in that service failed to receive their pay 


on time. Were they in a fix? Well, not 
so much, These men, members of Local 
No. 85, National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes, happened to have had the vision 
and the enterprise to co-operate. Together 
with the members of the local post-office 
unions they had formed a Credit Union. 
When this difficulty hit them they reaped 
some of the benefits of their co-operation, 
for the Credit Union helped tide them over 
until the delayed pay-checks arrived. 


CO-OPS RUN WORLD’S BIGGEST CHAIN OF STORES. 


Negotiations are reported to be under 
way for a co-operative combine uniting the 
movement in thirteen countries and repre- 
senting assets of more than $2,000,000,- 
000. The countries concerned are Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, Russia, Finland, Australia and New 
Zealand. Total assets of the British co- 
operative societies alone are now more than 
$1,000,000,000. 

Impressed by the magnitude of co-opera- 


tive big business, the Wall Street Journal, 
organ of America’s capitalistic big business, 
comments: “This co-operative combine, 
when it is fully organized, will be the big- 
gest aggregation of chain stores in Europe, 
if not in the world. It will represent every 
fourth family in Great Britain, every fifth 
family in Sweden, every third family in 
Switzerland, and three out of every ten 
families in Russia. It is a new co-operative 
league of nations which has sprung up 
without the aid of any government.” 


BRITISH TRADE MISSION FINDS AMERICAN 
LABOR IS AGAINST THEORY OF CLASS STRUGGLE. 
By A. B. Gilbert 


Through the British trade union mission 
' sent to this country in 1926 by the London 
Daily Mail, America succeeded in getting 
an American labor message to England for 
almost the first time. 


Hitherto the traffic in labor theories has 
been chiefly a one-way traffic. Europe de- 
velops labor theories and exports them with 
the assumption that, of course, Hurope 
knows more, is in industrially more ad- 
vanced than we are. The Europeans visit 
us frequently to enlighten us and take lit- 
tle or nothing home. Mr. McDonald has 
just departed hoping that we will duplicate 
the British Labor Party. 


If the disparity in wage rates and living 
conditions must be explained, there is a 
convenient thought-saving formula, “rolling 
in natural wealth.” 

And we have noisy schools of importers 
of such thought who label it progressive 
and proceed to decry any American inde- 
pendence as reactionary. That the distinct 
American civilization might produce distinct 
and advanced labor theories seems to be 


unsuspected either by the Enropeans or by 
our importing reds and pinks. 


European Theories Jarred. 
The recent British labor mission put over 
several things in a large way: 


1. By newspaper, pamphlet and report it 
jarred the European employer complex that 
labor is merely a cog in the export machin- 
ery; that the less it consumes the lower 
will be the cost of manufacturing for export. 
Our home trade country revealed manufac- 
turers tending to believe that labor con- 
sumption has to be high, wages good, to 
produce good business. 

2. The counter European labor theory 
that the “system” or “capitalism” must be 
rooted out to make way for labor advance 


‘got as great a challenge in the report of 


our labor attitude. The class strugglers 
from the mild MacDonald-Labor Party in 
England to the Russian Communists heard 
that we decline to accept their theory. 
Statements by President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor and other 
labor leaders as well as employer state- 
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ments were broadcast at home by the mis- 
sion. 

Thus while importations from Europe are 
challenging American ideas of progress 
here, the American ideas have begun to 
challenge the Huropeans in their home ter- 
ritories. To the class struggle idea that 
that is most progressive which does most 
to produce the alleged final empasse be- 
tween capital and labor, America advances 
the theory of gradual improvement in hours, 
wages and conditions of life. 


U. S. Labor’s Stand. 


The eight British trade unionists reported 
President Green as addressing them as fol- 
lows: 

“We want you to see us at our worst as 
well as at our best. We have not yet at- 
tained a perfect America. Many industrial 
problems are still pressing for solution. 


“Soon after the war our employers made 
a tremendous drive on high wages in favor 
of what they called ‘the American plan.’ 
The drive was not successful. 

“The American labor movement is com- 
mitted to very fundamental principles. We 
are endeavoring to work out our industrial 
salvation by emphasizing our economic 
power. I do not mean to say that we do not 
attach great importance to the considera- 
tion of political questions, but we emphasize 
in all our undertakings the economic factor. 
(Class struggle puts chief emphasis on poli- 
tics.) 

Present System Accepted. 


“We are seeking here to promote co- 
operation and harmony between employer 
and employed. 

“We are accepting a given situation and 


are dealing with facts as they are. The 
existing industrial system is a fact. We 
know that those who own factories and 


those who work in them are both depend- 


ent on industry and that the enjoyment of 
life by the working man and of reasonable 
profits by the employer must alike come 
out of industry. 


“We believe that the success of industry 
depends on high wages and great produc- 
tion. With our high wages we have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the most economic 
production of manufactured commodities in 
the world. 


Efficiency Held Vital. 


“In the labor movement here we attach 
the utmost importance to efficiency in the 
working man, so that he can develop the 
maximum of productivity without overlook- 
ing or over-exertion and thus justify his 
high wages. 


“Therefore we are co-operating with the 
managements in the elimination of duplica- 
tion of effort, and we are not opposing the 
introduction of improved machinery. Our 
conviction is that if prosperity is to prevail 
the purchasing power of the worker must 
keep pace with the increasing power of pro- 
ductivity. ) 

“The great mass of workers must buy 
back the things they produce.” 


Facts Support U. S. Viewpoint. 


Only those who have read widely in Eu- 
ropean labor theories can appreciate how 
distinct this American statement is. And 
one of the fine things about our views on 
labor advance is that the facts of relative 
labor conditions back us up. Thomas Mur- 
ray, visiting member of the United Pattern- 
makers’ Association, reports: “I found 
Scotchmen and Englishmen receiving from 
American employers salaries five times 
greater than they would have received in 
Britain for the work they were doing.” 


News of General Interest 


RAILROADING IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Gilbert E. Hyatt 


How do the workers fare on _ publicly 
owned and operated railroads? 

All the Australian railroads are owned 
by the public. Most of them are the prop- 
erty of the states but many lines, growing 
rapidly, belong to the Federal government. 

Working conditions, as explained by J. C. 
Valentine, Secretary of the Queensland 
Branch of the Federated Union of Locomo- 
tive Enginemen and one of the four labor 
members of the Industrial Commission to 
the United States, show a number of funda- 
mental differences from those on this con- 
tinent. 

Many of these contrasts do not appear to 
be due so much to public ownership as to 
the fact that collective bargaining took a 
different course in Australia from the one 


it has followed here. 

All Australian labor, whether in public or 
private employment, bargains through the 
same channels. The first step is that of 
negotiation between the unions and the em- 
ployer, in this case the railroad commis- 
sions. If this fails to produce an agreement — 
the meeters in dispute are then taken to 
permanent courts of industrial arbitration 
whose awards are binding. 

In spite of the binding nature of these 
awards, economic power is sometimes used 
to hasten the action of a dilatory court or 
to impress it by proving the workers’ de- 
termination. 

Concessions After the Fact. 

Mr. Valentine cailed attention to a sig- 

nificant statement in the award of 1925 


wa’ 
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granting an increase of five shillings in 
basic wages on the Queensland railways. 
The claim ‘‘was conceded by an industrial 


agreement after the employes had resorted ™ 


to direct action to compel its acceptance.” 

In the Australian phrase they “put on a 
bit of a go” by a “stop work” demonstration 
to secure a wage increase which previously 
had been refused. 

Only members of unions which institute 
action can participate in the benefits se- 
cured, so it is easy to understand that rail- 
road and other labor is very completely or- 
ganized. 

A list of the organizations which took 
part in the wage movement of 1925 shows 


about the same craft divisions as in this . 


country although some classes are included 
which are considered here as outside the 
field of unionism. 

For example, there is an Australian union 
of Architects, Engineers and ‘Surveyors and 
a Queensland Professional Officers’ Associ- 
ation. 

An interesting feature of the award is the 
detailed manner in which every profession, 
trade and sub-division of employment is 
given its official title and duties. About 
156 of these occupational classifications are 
listed with the wages to be paid and the 
work to be performed. 

In addition to division by occupation the 
employes are also grouped into classes, 
usually based on seniority, with ascending 
scales of wages. 

True Public Utilities. 


There are also different rates of pay for 
geographic districts determined by the de- 
sirability of living conditions, especially in 
the newly developed sections, the cost of 
living and other factors. 

“Our railways are built and operated on 
an entirely different policy from privately 
owned lines,” said Mr. Valentine. ‘They 
are considered as public utilities in the 
broadest sense and lines are frequently 
built without any prospect that they will 
be self-supporting in order to open up 
stretches of otherwise inaccessible territory. 
Thus railroading in Australia is often pio- 
neering in every sense of the word. 

“Our railways are, as a natural conse- 
quence, operated at a deficit. This is not 
considered as an argument against public 
ownership but it does handicap the work- 
ers in seeking improved conditions. I do 
not think this opposition is as much of an 
obstacle as that encountered with the man- 
agements of railroads run for profit.” 


Vacations and Hours. 


The Queensland employes all get a 12-day 
vacation each year after the first with one 
day added for each year after the eighth. 
A day is also added for work performed on 
each of a long list of legal holidays. 

The eight-hour day and the 44-hour week 
are the bases of practically all wage rates 
although some classes, notably the clerks, 
have a shorter work period. 

Overtime is paid for at time and one half 
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for the first hours. For longer periods, 
usually after 12 hours on duty, double time 
is paid. 

On holidays, in addition to the extra day 
added to the vacation, treble rates are paid 
for overtime All work performed on 
Christmas, Good Friday and Labor Day is 
paid for at double rates with overtime on 
this basis or six times the regular rate. 

Time and one half is paid from midnight 
on Saturday to midnight on Sunday and 
nothing but the most necessary operations 
are performed during this period. 

Owing to the short day produced by the 
44-hour week, overtime on that day begins 
at the expiration of four hours. This is 
usually on Saturday but, with employes en- 
gaged in the movement of trains, may be 
any day. Ample notice must be given of 
the assignment. 


Train and Engine Service. 


It is in respect to train and engine serv- 
ice that the contrast between American and 
Australian conditions is most apparent. 

The fundamental “hours and miles” dif- 
ferential is practically non-existent in Aus- 
tralia. According to Mr. Valentine only 
the lines in Victoria have it. 

“It is being very closely and favorably 
studied,” he said. ‘And it is quite probable 
that the employes will request that it be 
given a thorough trial. Obviously such a 
simple and automatic method of increasing 
the wages per hour for speed in operating 
a train is of mutual advantage to the men 
and the managements and a big factor in 
improving the service.” 

While the eight-hour day is observed as 
closely as possible, the natural irregulari- 
ties of transportation often make it impos- 
sible. The resulting variation in hours, 
coupled with the numerous overtime allow- 
ances, produce variations in the income of 
a transportation worker although these do 
not appear to be as great as those arising 
from the much more complicated rates of 
pay on American railways. 

Not only is there no ‘‘miles and hours” 
fundamental but there are no classifica- 
tions of runs such as “local,” “through,” 
‘traveling switchers,” etc. There is also 
no graduated scales of wages for the engine- 
men based on “weight on drivers.” 

In short, while the American transporta- 
tion employes may be paid by the mile or 
the hour according to the speed of the 
train, on basic rates varying with the class 
of run and, with the engineers and fire- 
men, further modified by the type of loco- 
motive, the Australian gets only a flat rate 
per hour. 

Some Overtime Oddities. 


The overtime allowances produce some 
novel complications. For example, if an 
employe is called for service in less than 
eight hours from the end of his previous 
trip the time of the two periods is added 
together for the purpose of computing 
wages. A trip of eight hours, followed by 
another of the same length with an interval 
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of seven hours between would thus be paid 
for as eight hours straight time, four hours 
at time and one half and four hours double 
time. 

In spite of the heavy penalties on over- 
time and the very strong Australian senti- 
ment for the eight-hour day, excessive pe- 
riods of continuous duty are not unknown. 
There is enough of this hardship to lead 
Mr. Valentine to remark, in discussing the 
La Follette Sixteen-Hour Law—‘‘We could 
do with a law of that nature.” 

The problem of big engines and heavy 
tonnage which have thrown such heavy bur- 
dens on American train and engine workers 
is beginning to appear in Australia. The 
locomotive men are demanding the same 
relief as here—the employment of two fire- 
men pending the installation of stokers. 


Seniority and Promotion. 


Seniority is as important to the Austra- 
lian railroaders, because of the different 
classes based on length of service, as it is 
to the American. 

“Guards,” or conductors, are promoted 
from the ranks of the “shunters” or switch- 
men. There are three classes with three 
years service in the two lower before pro- 
motion to the first. Wages, on the Queens- 
land lines, range from 56 to 70 cents per 
hour according to class and geographic dis- 
trict. 


Engine service employes start as “clean- 
ers” of whom there are five classes based on 
age beginning with “17 years and under” 
up to “21 years and over” with pay ranging 
from 27 to 54 cents per hour. 

There is no “extra list” and the cleaners 
are used as “acting firemen” after one year’s 
service. They draw the pay of junior fire- 
men until 2296 hours have been made on 
this assignment after which they draw that 
of the first class. This provision, Mr. Val- 
entine explains, was inserted in the agree- 
ment because of a _ practice of keeping 
cleaners as acting firemen for long periods. 

The same principle is applied to firemen 
assigned as “acting drivers” in that 1% 
cents per hour over the regular rate is 
drawn after 2296 hours of service. 

Firemen on the Queensland railways draw 


STOCKHOLDERS HELD 


Springfield, Il]l—-The General Assembly 
passed pioneer legislation when it approved 
Senator Thompson’s bill which makes stock- 
holders of corporations liable for two weeks’ 
wages of employes. 


The assembly defeated an old-age pension 
bill, a women’s eight-hour bill and the anti- 
yellow dog bill. Several labor bills were 
passed. These include a barbers’ and an 
electrical workers’ qualification law, increas- 
ing the amount of the mothers’. pension, 
strengthening the workmen’s compensation 
act and improving the State mining laws. 


The cossack bill was defeated, as was a 
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from 51 to 56 cents per hour, according to | 
district, during their first year and 54 to 
59 cents after that. They are eligible for 
promotion to fourth class driver after three 
years service. 


How Men Are Graded. 


_ Drivers qualified for road work are di- 
vided into four classes. Two years service 
in each of the three lower is required for 
promotion to the first. In addition there 
is a grade of “shunting” or yard drivers 
with only two classes and wages ranging 
from 57 to 66 cents per hour. 


The four classes of road drivers range in 
wages from 57 cents per hour for the fourth 
class in the lowest paid district to 73 cents 
for first class in the highest salaried terri- 
tory. 


Mr. Valentine states that, owing to an 
almost complete suspension of railroad de- 
velopment during the war, a majority of 
drivers and guards are in the first class. 


Numerous allowances for both train and 
engine service of the same character as 
those which appear in America schedules 
such as preparatory time, paying for being 
called without going to work, “deadhead- 
ing,” etc., are also in the Queensland agree- 


ment. In addition are others—pay for 
“away from home” assignments, “meal 
money” and ‘walking time,” or pay for 


going to and from work, which are pecu- 
liarly Australian. 


Yank or Anzac? 


Whether the Australian railroad worker 
is better off than his American cousin is a 
matter of speculation. Probably neither 
would exchange with the other. Wages are 
generally lower than in America, but it is 
claimed that this is more than equalized 
by the difference in living costs and con- 
cessions of various kinds, such as cheap 
quarters furnished by the managements. 

A combination of the heavy punitive rates 
on overtime found in Australia with the. 
“miles and hours” principle used on this 
continent would undoubtedly go a long way 
toward speeding up traffic, improving the 
service and bettering the conditions of the 
employes. 


FOR 2 WEEKS’ WAGES. 


proposal to place municipal-owned and op- 
erated public utilities under control of the 
State Commerce Commission. 

Iliness and death played havoc in the 
ranks of labor’s friends. Three members of 
the Legislature, whose past actions proved 
they could be depended upon, died after 
election and before the Legislature con- 
vened. Two were confined in hospitals be- 
cause of illness during the entire session, 
and another, who was elected alderman, in 
Chicago, could not come to the State capital 
and vote on labor measures as his Chicago 
office would be declared vacant under the 
law. 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN’S IDEAS ON “COMPANY UNIONS.” 


William Green, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, received a letter 
from Frank Hedley, President and General 
Manager of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company of New York City, under date of 
July 14, in relation to the injunction issued 
in favor of the company and expressing his 
- intention to resist to the utmost any at- 
tempt of President Green or the American 
Federation of Labor to induce the employes 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
to break their “yellow dog” contracts and 
join a bona fide trade union. 


Mr. Green answered this letter as follows: 
“Washington, D. C.,, 
rIUy See Loe. 


“Mr. Frank Hedley, President and General 
Manager, 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
No. 165 Broadway, New York, New York. 
“Dear Sir: 


“It is clearly evident, from the general 
tone of your letter of July 14th and from 
the threat to resort to contempt proceed- 
ings against me contained therein, that 
you rely upon the use of court injunctions 
and court proceedings to maintain the com- 
pany union which you have established and 
to prevent your employes from exercising 
freedom of choice in joining an arganiza- 
tion for their mutual benefit and protection. 
I am sure that your action in requiring the 
employes of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company to sign an agreement to become 
members of your company union and to re- 
_ frain from joining an organization affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor is 
morally wrong and, I believe, illegal in 
practice. A contract secured through du- 
ress, coercion and intimidation is invalid. 
I believe the courts will so hold when they 
are called to pass upon your company union, 
your forced, individual contracts, your prac- 
tice and your policy. 


“It occurs to me that it ought to be 
enough for you and your associates to con- 
_ trol your corporation, chartered by a branch 
of the Government which secures its power 
from the consent of the governed, without 
seeking to control the action of the lives 
and activities of those employed by your 
corporation and the free exercise of the 
inherent right of these employes to join a 
labor organization of their own choosing. 
Autocracy in industry is just as reprehensi- 
ble as autocracy in government. It has no 
place in a country where freedom of action 
is guaranteed and where the exercise of 
legal and moral rights belonging to both 
employer and employe is universally rec- 
ognized. 

“No successful relationship can be main- 
tained. between employers and employes 
where the employer not only owns and 
controls the corporation but, in addition, 
controls the employes of the corporation 


through the formation of a company union, 
managed and controlled by representatives 
of a corporation. This is particularly true 
of Public Utilities corporations which very 
largely depend for support upon a sound, 
healthy public opinion. Loyal, devoted 
Americans who believe in our form of gov- 
ernment, with its guaranties of life and 
liberty, will not indefinitely tolerate a con- 
dition of autocratic control exercised by 
corporations over their employes through 
the organization, ownership and control of 
company unions. 

“You may rest assured that your rule 
of force and of intimidation cannot perma- 
nently continue nor will it permanently 
succeed. Governments have fallen because 
their rulers insisted upon exercising auto- 
cratic control over the masses of the people. 
The history of the world shows that the 
exercises of autocratic control over the 
lives and destinies of people invariably pre- 
cedes the downfall of governments. Those 
autocrats who have been compelled to abdi- 
cate never benefited from the experience 
of those who had been driven from the 
powerful positions they occupied in days 
gone by. Those who today practice autoc- 
racy in government and in industry seem 
to have failed to benefit from the lessons 
of the past. 


“It would be of great benefit to the Inter- 


‘borough Rapid Transit Company and to 


those associated with it if a relationship 
were established between the management 
and the employes in which the legal and 
moral rights of the owners, management, 
the workers and the public were clearly 
defined and generally recognized. This 
could be done through the establishment 
of joint relations, through the maintenance 
of respect for the rights of each other and 
through the setting up of arbitration tri- 
bunals by which differences which could 
not be settled through joint negotiations 
could be heard for final adjustment. Public 
opinion would approve such a happy rela- 
tionship and would give it unqualified sup- 
port. In such an undertaking the American 
Federation of Labor would gladly volunteer 
its co-operation and support. 


“I do not know Edward P. Lavin, Harry 
Bark, James F. Walsh or Joseph G. Phelan 
the men whom you allege in your letter I 
have been conspiring with. Obviously it 
would be impossible for me to be a fellow- 
conspirator with men whom I do not know, 
whom I never met and with whom I am not 
acquainted. 


“As a citizen of the United States I have 
profound respect for our form of govern- 
ment and for its institutions. I have re- 
spect for law and for the administration of 
justice. It is not my purpose nor my in- 
tention, at any time, to violate any law or 
to act in a disrespectful way toward the in- 
stitutions of government or the instru- 
mentalities through which government func- 
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tions. At the same time I have confidence 
in the integrity, the fairness and justice 


of our democratic institutions. I do not 
believe our courts will sustain any corpora- 
tion or its officers in the perpetration of 
an illegal act. For this very good reason 
your threat to involve me in contempt pro- 
ceedings will not swerve me in the least 
from discharging my duty as President of 
the American Federation of Labor or from 
pursuing a course which I know to be 
morally and legally right. 

“Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) WILLIAM GREEN, 


“President, 
“American Federation of Labor.” 


Following is the letter of President 
Hedley: 

“New York, July 14, 1927. 
“Mr. William Green, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
“Sir: 

“You have heretofore had notice of an 
injunction order issued by the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York which was 
affirmed on appeal by the Appellate Divi- 
sion of that Court against Edward P. Lavin, 
individually, and as President of the Con- 
solidated Railway Workers of Greater New 
York, and Harry Bark, James F. Walsh, 
Joseph G. Phelan, individually, and each and 
every member of the Association known 


as the Consolidated Railway Workers of | 


Greater New York by whatever name the 
same may now be designated, and each of 
their agents, servants, attorneys, confeder- 
ates, and any other person acting in aid 
of or in concert with them. This injunction 
is effective against every member of Local 
977 of the Amalgamated Association who 
was a member of the Consolidated Railway 
Workers Union of Greater New York which 
union has now become known as Local 977 
of the Amalgamated Association affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

“I am advised by statements appearing 
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from time to time in the public press and 
through other sources of information, that 
you have been co-operating with the de- 
fendants Lavin, Bark, Walsh and Phelan 
in the commission of acts which are plainly 
forbidden by that injunction. I am there- 
fore writing to notify you that it is the in- 
tention of this Company to take all proper 
steps to enforce its rights under the injunc- 
tion, by contempt proceedings or otherwise, 
against the defendants and all persons who, 
by reason of acting in concert with them, 
are shown to have rendered themselves 
subject to its operation. 


“You are also informed that this Com- 
pany has executed a new contract with the 
Brotherhood of Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company Employes, acting for its employes, 
for a definite term from June 30, 1927, to 
April 30, 1929, and that this contract, a copy 
of which it herewith enclosed, among other 
things, provides that the employes will not 
join the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of America 
or any other labor organization other than 
the said Brotherhood; and this is to warn 
you that the Interborough Company will 
resist to the utmost of its ability any at- 
tempt or action on your part or the organi- 
zation which you assume to represent tend- 
ing to induce the employes of the Inter- 
borough Company to break their contracts 
with the Company, or to violate the said 
contracts in any respect, and in case any 
strike shall be caused by you or any action 
on your part, or the part of your organiza- 
tion causes damage to the Interborough 
Company; this Company will use its best 
endeavors to hold you, personally, and the 
organization which you assume to represent 
liable for any damages which it may sus- 
tain by reason of your acts or the acts of 
any person with whom you are associated 
or confederated. 

“Yours very truly, 


(Signed) FRANK HEDLEY, 
“President and General Manager.” 


A. F. OF L. OPENS BIG AUTO ORGANIZING DRIVE. 


Detroit-—The long expected campaign to 
bring 1,000,000 automobile workers into the 
ranks of the American Federation of Labor 
gets under way with the opening of the gen- 
eral headquarters here of the co-operating 
organizing committee in charge of Paul 
Smith, general organizer of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Twelve unions, mainly metal trades, will 
throw organizers into the field as the situ- 
ation becomes more favorable. That the 
automobile industry is ripe for trade union- 
ism is the belief of union men who have 
been active in this city for over a year pre- 
paring the ground for the joint co-operative 
drive by the federated labor forces. 

William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, is personally directing 
the drive, for he regards it as essential that 


the largest American industry show a larger 
percentage of union labor than it now does. 
One of the largest of, the independent com- 
panies relying upon skilled men, is believed 
to be willing to unionize in all its depart- 
ments. A large proportion of the more 
skilled trades are ready to step in. 


Machinists | Most Active. 


The problem hinges particularly upon the 
70 per cent of semi-skilled workers, includ- 
ing many women in the industry, who can 
not be classified in any trade but who are 
essential workers in this industry. These 
will be enrolled in the Federal Automobile 
Workers’ Union. It is hoped to extend the 


’ jurisdiction to all vehicle workers as well 


as the aircraft industry. So far the most 
marked progress has been made by the ma- 
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chinists who since last summer have organ- 
ized thousands of automobile mechanics. 
Co-operating in the drive are electrical 
workers, pattern makers, machinists, metal 
polishers, molders, carpenters, painters, up- 
holsterers, blacksmiths and a number of 
miscellaneous unions with a large jurisdic- 
tion in the vast unorganized automobile in- 
dustry. 
Nearly all of these unions have waived 
their jurisdiction over a particular craft, 
some for the organization period, and others 
generally. This is a marked concession on 
the part of the leaders of labor. It is re- 
garded as the only practicable method, for 
the thousands of specialized workers could 
not qualify in any other industry with just 
the limited amount of specialized skill and 
speed they develop making and assembling 
- automobiles and accessories. 
Three Months’ Education. 

The drive beginning this month will be 
of an educational nature for probably three 
months. William Collins, general organizer 
in charge of the work in the preliminary 


stage, believes that with the proper impetus 
the big industry can be organized and has 
so reported to the international union pres- 
idents who have mapped out the campaign. 
The selection of Organizer Smith for the 
great task, followed the favorable report 
made by Collins to President Green. 
Detroit will be the center of the drive. 
The two great plants to organize are Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford. Coincident with the 
inaugural of the campaign July 5, Henry 
Ford reiterated his view that before long 
the five-day week will be general in the 
industry. This will be one of the union de- 
mands. The drive will cover the cities of 
Pontiac, Flint and Toledo, with possible 
local campaigns in Cleveland, New York 
and St. Louis, where there are automobile 
and aircraft workers and in small towns 
where motor parts are manufactured. 


Convention to Hear Report. 

A report on the progress of the work will 
be made to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in Los Angeles in Oc- 
tober. 


CHEAP LABOR PLAN WRECKS BUSINESS. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Business men are in 
a gloom more dense than surrounded Com- 
mander Byrd on his flight to France. 

The airman had an objective, but the 
business men'‘have none. They supported 
the coal owners’ anti-union plan and now 
dislike to acknowledge their mistake. 

“These coal owners,’ says the West Vir- 
ginia Federationist, “made extravagant 
promises to business interests through the 
press and civic and commercial organiza- 
tions. They deluded the public into the 
belief that’ they were the Moses that would 
make the Kanawha Valley hum with indus- 
try and the tills clink with silver.” 

Employers in other industries were swept 


into the anti-union column, and now, after 
three years, business is wrecked ‘‘and many 
of the mine owners have been forced into 
bankruptcy, dragging other business enter- 
prises with them.” 

Last year more coal was taken out of the 
Kanawha Valley than in any other year, yet 
business is prostrate and the mine owners 
shriek poverty. 

“This deplorable condition cannot be 
placed upon the Miners’ Union nor freight 
rates,’ says the West Virginia Federation- 
ist. “It was the coal owners’ lack of com- 
mon sense and their dream of controlling 
the world’s coal markets by reducing min- 
ers to peonage.” 


TEAPOT DOME WITNESS HAS PASSPORT LIFTED. 


Washington.—The government has _ re- 
voked Harry M. Blackmer’s passport. He 
is former chairman of the Mid-West Refin- 


ing Company and left the United States 
when cited as a witness by the government 
in the trial of former Secretary of the In- 
terior Fall and Harry F. Sinclair on charges 
of defrauding the United States Govern- 
ment in the Teapot Dome oil lease. 

With the loss of his passport, Blackmer 
is deprived of protection that is thrown 
around American travelers in foreign coun- 
tries. He cannot depend upon the State 


Department or any representative in the 
foreign service to aid him in crossing Eu- 
ropean boundaries. 

if Blackmer returns to this country he is 
liable to a fine of $100,000, under a law 
passed by the last Congress. Blackmer and 
James EH. O’Neil, former president of the 
Prairie Oil Company, fled to France about 
the time of the Teapot Dome trial at Chey- 
enne and have been there ever since, so far 
as known. All attempts to get them back 
to this country have failed. They cannot 
be extradited, as their offense is not crim- 
inal.. 


CROESUS CLASS GROWS, AS MASS REMAINS IN LOW INCOME LEVEL. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—The 1925 income tax 
returns list 207 men and women who receive 
the huge sum of $1,000,000 annually as net 
income out of their investments. This means 
the class of billionaires is growing, because 


to earn a million dollars net they must levy 
on entire industries. But a select few draw 
even five times as much. 

First and foremost are those who draw 
$5,000,000 net a year for their share of this 
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world’s wealth. Who they are and where 
they get it from is common knowledge. 
Greater wealth than any Czar or Mogul ever 
had is brought to these few: 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr.—oOil, coal, rail- 
roads, banks. 
George F. Baker.—Banks. 
Andrew F. Mellon.—Aluminum, coal, 
banks. 
Henry Ford.—Automobiles, railroads. 
tractors, rail- 


Edsel Ford.—Automobiles, 
roads. 


Two more are in this class, but so far 
they have been unidentified. One lives in 
Illinois, the other in Oklahoma. 


There are seven who get $5,000,000 a year 
or more out of this life of toil; nine who 
receive between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000; 
fifteen who garner between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000; twenty-nine who net between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000 and 147 who collect 
between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 


The great contrast between these few and 
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the mass of earners shown by the tax re- 
turns of two years ago is very striking. The 
average net income for 1925 was $5,250, an 
increase of nearly $2,000 over 1924. 


It is evident, too, that the great majority 
in the low income brackets also gained in 
1925. However, nearly 60 per cent of the 
total income of individuals was for incomes 
less than $10,000. That would include nearly 
all the highest paid trade union officials and 
most of the public office holders. More 
than 90 per cent of the returns were below 
$10,000 and 80 per cent were less than 
$5,000. From $5,000 down to $1,000 would 
include the bulk of the wage earners. Only 
2.85 per cent reported less than $1,009. Of 
course millions of earners did not report, 
because their gross income is only $20 a 
week and they had nothing to report. 


The analysis of these returns affords a 
great study in inequality. That so few 
should have such tremendous wealth is one 
of the problems of modern civilization. 


FALL AND DOHENYS MUST STAND TRIAL. 


Washington.—Justice William Hitz of the 
criminal division of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court has ruled that former Sec- 
retary of the Interior Fall and the Dohenys, 
father and son, must stand trial under an 
indictment charging $100,000 bribery. 


The government claims the passing of the 
money was in connection with the transfer 
of oil leases to the elder Doheny. 


The defense acknowledge that President 
Harding’s order of May 31, 1921, transfer- 
ring control of the oil lands from the Navy 
Department to the Interior Department was 
‘illegal. The defendants held that as the 


transfer was illegal Fall had no authority 
to make the transfer and therefore could 
not be bribed. Justice Hitz refused to ac- 
cept this sharp reasoning. 

The acts complained of, said the court, 
were just as reprehensible and punishable 
in law as though Fall had been authorized 
by Congress to act, “and that his action, 
alleged to have been corruptly IDR R RA 
was official action.” 

The invalidity of President Harding's or- 
der has been settled by the courts in the 
civil cases involving the Elk Hills and Tea- — 
pot Dome leases, which were decided in © 
favor of the government. 


GARRETT IS OPPOSED BY TENNESSEE LABOR. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Organized labor in this 
State opposes Congressman Garrett’s candi- 
dacy for nomination for United States Sen- 
ator in next year’s primaries. He is leader 
of his minority party in the House. 

“During his long service in Congress he 
was against many labor and progressive 
measures,” says David Hanly, legislative 
chairman of the Tennessee Federation of 
Labor. 


“The measures he fought include the 


CHARITY, WELFARE WORK AND 


woman’s suffrage amendment to the Con- 
stitution and the child labor amendment. 
He fought the Howell-Barkley railroad bill 
and he favored Congressman Blanton’s 
amendment to the postal employes’ retire- 
ment bill which would exclude members of 
organized labor from its benefits.” 


Congressman Garrett was denounced at a 
joint meeting of trade union and railroad 
brotherhood representatives last year. 


LAW 


ARE NOT TRADE UNION SUBSTITUTES. 


Chicago.—The union succeeded whore 
charity, welfare work and law failed, is one 
of the stirring statements on the growth of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union that was broadcast by station 
WCFL, owned and controlled by the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor. 

“For 380 years several generations of 
workers made vain attempts to rise above 


the level of the sweatshop. They failed, 
and all those who could, escaped individu- 
ally to more promising fields of American 
life. But the industrial group as a whole 
discovered that it had to seek economic 
salvation collectively within the industry. 
Moved by this idea, 100,000 men and women 
arose in sudden revolt which rapidly de- 
veloped into an industrial revolution. The 


.one fundamental fact. 
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sweatshop worker was transformed into an 


industrial citizen who began a new and con- 
structive struggle for the democratization 
of his workshop and for the Americaniza- 
tion of his home. 


“Only 17 years lie between the beginning 
of that revolution and the present day. But 


- within the short space of these years is 


crowded a complex industrial development, 
the significance of which transcends the 
limits of the women’s clothing industry. 


“The change in the life of the women’s 
garment workers, from the early sweatshop 
to the present status of industrial citizen- 
ship, is incomprehensible unless related to 
That is the growth 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. The struggle of this union from 


LUDLOW TENT MURDERS 


Denver.—The “Ludlow massacre” in 1914 
is recalled by Col. Patrick J. Hamrock’s op- 
position to the appointment of John R. Law- 
son as State coal mine insurance inspector. 


Hamrock is a member of the State civil 
service commission. He says: “Lawson is 
unfit to hold public office.” 


Hamrock commanded guards that wore 
the uniform of the State militia in 1914 
when they set fire to the Ludlow tent col- 


1900 to 1909, and its-sudden rise in i910, 
are dramatic in themselves. But what is 
more significant is that the union succeeded 
where charity, welfare work and the law 
had failed. 


“Without the union there might have been 
a pathetic tale of suffering—suffering from 
unemployment, occupational disease and 
other ills of industrial life. But there could 
have been no industry. The record of 
achievement, of higher wages, of the reduc- 
tion of hours to 44 and. 40 per week, of the 
persistent planning which has made the 
worker a participant in the shaping of his 
own industrial destiny, would have been 
impossible. The history of the women’s 
garment workers since 1900 is, therefore, 
the history of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union.” 


AGAIN IN PUBLIC EYE. 


ony maintained by United Mine Workers 
during the strike against the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. The guards killed and 
burned 33 men, women and children. Law- 
son was active during the strike. Southern 
Colorado swarmed with gun men and thugs. 
One of them was killed and Lawson was 
charged with the murder. In 1917 he was 
sentenced to life imprisonment but was ac- 
quitted when a manufactured frenzy died 
down. 


ELECTRICITY AND INDUSTRY. 
By Frank E. Wolfe 


Many who think of our coumtry as a great 
nation industrially, think only of industries 
in the large cities. But the industrial out- 
put of country towns and small cities is 
gradually surpassing in volume the output 
of the great metropolises. 

Just.as country towns and smaller cities 
hold preponderance of newspaper circula- 
tion in the nation, so the thousands of 
smaller industries hold the preponderance 
of pay rolls and general production, except 
in a few highly specialized industries. 

This remarkable rural growth has taken 
place largely within the last 25 years, and 
would have been impossible without the far- 
reaching benefits derived from electrical 
development. 

Large power plants and interconnected 
systems which deliver power at practically 
any point, have enabled industries to move 
from crowded centers to smaller towns, and 
even into the country. 

Better living and labor conditions have 
resulted. 


Hlectricity has given every hamlet light 
and modern entertainment, while the tele- 
phone and automobile have made neighbors 
out of the whole nation. 


Radio, the youngest child of electricity, 
has brought the rural districts into imme- 
diate and constant communication with the 
metropolitan centers. 


Is it any wonder the country towns and 
smaller cities grow, when they have virtu- 
ally all the advantages and conveniences 
enjoyed in the largest cities, without the 
disadvantages? 


Electricity is the reason for our marvel- 
ous rural and smaller city transformation. 


Hydroelectric plants can be established 
on thousands of streams and electric power 
distributed for the use of all the people. 
This will go a long way toward making the 
use of electricity possible in the small towns 
and rural districts. Millions more of the 
people can be served under proper estab- 
lishments of these plants. 


CARPENTERS EXPOSE UNFAIR LABOR INJUNCTION. 


Chicago—Organized carpenters proved the 


wnfairness of the injunction process in ih- 


dustrial disputes when the Appellate Court, 


in a divided opinion, refused them relief 


from the operations of the Citizen’s Commit- 
tee to @nforce the Landis Award. 

The court held. that the unionists are 
guilty of misconduct toward non-unionists 
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and several contractors, and therefore do 
not come into court with “clean hands.” 


The judges agreed that the conduct of the 
Citizen’s Committee has been illegal and 
that they have invaded rights of union car- 
penters. 

Judge Taylor wrote a scathing condemna- 
tion of the committee. He said the record 
showed less than half a dozen instances over 
a period of four years in which the 20,000 
carpenters were guilty of misconduct and 
that none of this misconduct was toward 
members of the committee. 

“Ig it abnormal,” said Judge Taylor, “that 
with 20,000 resident union carpenters threat- 
ened with extinction as a series of unions, 
and threatened with continued unemploy- 
ment, unless they accept employment on 
terms they consider unreasonable, there 
should occur in the course of over four years 
so small an amount of misconduct, all of 
which may be said to have its source, at 
least indirectly, in the illegal activities of 
the Citizen’s Committee itself? 

“Such being the case, would it not be a 
manifest injustice for a court of equity to 
say that the rank and file of the union Car- 
penters of Chicago and vicinity, who are 
complainants, cannot be heard against the 
Citizen’s Committee, by whom they are be- 
ing continuously injured, and against whom 
they have done no wrong? 

“The instances of misconduct towards 
some contractors and non-union carpenters, 
recited in the brief of counsel for the de- 
fendants, may seem imposing, but an anal- 
ysis of the evidence discloses, as stated 
above, only four instances of worthy con- 
sideration, two of which occurred at least 
nine months before the bill was filed, and 
the other two failing somewhat in proof.” 

Judge Taylor presented this summary of 
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the committee’s illegal campaign to enforce 
former Federal Judge Landis’ anti-union 
shop award: 

Vast sums spent in an endeavor to carry 
out illegal purposes, its methods of persua- 
sion, and its propaganda, including at all 
times veiled threats to contractors. 

Advertisements and solicitors in other 
States so as to bring in carpenters amen- 
able to its dictation. 


Advancement of railroad fares to prospec- 
tive employes for contractors. 


Its registry system, its cards of identifi- 
cation, its constant surveillance of building 
going on and contemplated; its insurance, 
furnished free; its special deputy sheriffs 
armed as guards; its efforts to prevent col- 
lective bargaining between the Carpenters’ 
Union and contractors; its public condem- 
nation of union carpenters; its domination — 
of the whole subject of union carpenters’ 
been left unmolested, unattacked and al- 
employment. 


“When it is considered that the Citizens’ 
Committee, the defendants themselves, have 
lowed,” continued Judge Taylor, “‘to pursue, 
as exhaustively and efficiently as possible, 
on a gigantic scale their illegal practices, 
without let or hindrance, and with the as- 
sistance of something in the nature of a 
private police and a publicly subscribed 
fund of about $3,000,000, it does not lie in 
their mouths to say, ‘you have done nothing 
to us, you have caused us no temporal dam- 
age, but as you have sinned somewhat 
against a few non-union carpenters: and con- 
tractors, which fault was caused, in least 
in part by our wrongdoing, a court of equity 
ought to refuse you any remedy against us, 
ought to refuse to restrain us from our un- 
lawful and hurtful activities.” 


FIRST TRADE UNIONS IN AMERICA 
STARTED IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1827. 


Philadelphia is nationally and even inter- 
nationally famous as being the premier city 
of the United States. Its fame: in scientific 
and industrial accomplishments is as wide 
as the world, and its great and glorious his- 
tory is something that no other city in the 
land can ever take away from it. It has a 
record in “firsts” that is magnificent, the 
list published by the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce containing nearly fifty premier 
events of national importance, which have, 
unquestionably, given this city its very en- 
viable reputation. It is generally known, of 
course, that Philadelphia was the first capi- 
tal of the nation; that the first paper and 
carpet mills were started here, and that the 
first convention ever held by manufacturers 
in this country was held in this city. It is 
also well known that the first law and medi- 
cal schools were established here and that 
the first grand opera was produced here. 
These and many other of the “firsts” aSso- 


ciated with the illustrious history of Phila- 
delphia are well known throughout the 
country, but we regret to say in connection 
with this mention of “firsts” that only a few 
trade unionists in this city seem to know 
that it was in their own historic city that 
this country’s first trade unions were estab- 
lished. 

For a labor journal published in Philadel- 
phia to make such a claim as that will ap-. 
pear very natural but inaccurate to trade 
unionists in some other old cities, but our 
claim is sustained by the most reliable his- 
torians of the labor movement in this coun- 
try. Those who are inclined to scoff and 
pooh-pooh our claim should consult the his- 
tory written by John R. Commons and his 
associates, who are regarded by the Inter- 
national Labor News Service, published at 
Washington, D. C., as “the leading authori- 
ties on the subject.” The title of their book 
is “The History of Labor in the United 
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States,” and in it they make this very sig- 
nificant assertion: 

“We place the beginning of the American 
labor movement in the year 1827 at Phila- 
delphia. In that year and place American 
wage earners for the first time joined to- 
gether as a class, regardless of trade lines, 
in a contest with employers.” 


The contest referred to in the above para- 
graph was a strike of building trade work- 
ers for a ten-hour day and other improve- 
ments in their working conditions, which 
strike, we are pleased to note, was success- 
ful. These interesting historic facts regard- 
ing the origin of the labor movement in the 
United States were broadcast throughout 
the nation by the I. L. N. S. and will be pub- 
lished in hundreds of labor newspapers. 

In consequence, therefore, of the wide 
publicity that will be given in labor publica- 
tions to the one hundredth anniversary—the 
centennial—of the trade unionism in this 
country, trade unionists in every State, city, 
town and village in the United States will 
ask: What is Philadelphia doing or going 
to do to celebrate this great historic event? 
Unfortunately, alas! nothing whatever has 
been done up to the present time by the 
Central Labor Union or any other labor 
organization in Philadelphia to mark or cele- 
brate the centennial. 


RAIL MERGERS FAIL; 


New York.—Financial interests are pes- 
simistic over railroad consolidations. 


Under the Railway Transportation Act 
these mergers are permissible with the ap- 


_ proval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, but that body has rejected every plan. 


These decisions place “practically insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of actual 
consolidation,” says “The Review of the 
Week,” issued by the financial house of 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


“Competition, local conditions, diffused 
ownership and many other of the more prac- 
tical considerations make it quite impossible 
to bring about the ideal merger, but even 
the best practical solutions seem to fall 
short of acceptance,” it is stated. 

The larger railroads are objecting to that 
portion of the Railway Transportation Act 
which provides that earnings in excess of 
6 per cent shall be set aside. One-half of 


We hope, therefore, that the Philadelphia 
Central Labor Union, supported by the 
Labor College of Philadelphia and every 
local union in town, will consider this mat- 
ter immediately and do something to cele- 
brate this glorious anniversary. Surely, it 
is a centennial worth celebrating. No nobler 
movement for the uplift of humanity and 
for bettering the living conditions of work- 
ing people was ever inaugurated than was 
the movement first started in Philadelphia 
in 1827. Prior to that year workers were 
treated like slaves. They were prevented 
by law from organizing and forming trade 
unions. They slaved 12, 14, 16 and 18 hours 
every day and often seven days a week. 
Their wages—it makes one laugh!—their 
wages were whatever pittance their bosses 
saw fit to dole out to them. Socially, they 
were despised. 


But now—NOW—a union working man 
can and does hold high his head. No longer 
is he socially ostracized. He owns the 
house he lives in, and probably also owns 
an automobile. He is financially able to 
dress his wife respectably and give his chil- 
dren a good education. He is free, inde- 
pendent and prosperous NOW-—all due to 
trade unionism, a movement first started 
right here in Philadelphia one hundred 
years ago in 1827. So, let’s celebrate! 


U. S. BOARD CAUTIOUS. 


this fund shall be placed in the reserve 
fund of each railroad and one-half turned 
over to the government to assist roads that 
are financially weak. 


This is known as the recapture clause. It 
was not objected to when the railway act 
was passed, but later was attacked without 
success in the United States Supreme Court. 


In upholding the recapture clause, the Su- 
preme Court said: “By investment in a busi- 
ness dedicated to the public service the 
owner must recognize that, as compared 
with investment in private business, he can 
not expect either high or speculative divi- 
dends, but that his obligation limits him to 
only fair or reasonable profit.” 


This decision was the basis for a rule by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
case of an obscure railroad (St. Louis & 
O’Fallon Railway Company) that the recap- 
ture clause can not be defeated by excessive 
expenses. 


BANKERS HOLD MORTGAGED FARMS; 
WOULD TRICK EUROPEAN PEASANTS. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Financial interests are 
discussing the formation of a $25,000,000 
corporation to take off bankers’ hands land 
that was turned over to them by deflated 
and bankrupt farmers of the Northwest. 

It is hinted, says the Minnesota Union 
Advocate, that the scheme of the promoters 
is to get immigrants with low standards of 
living to come to the Northwest and buy 


these lands at high prices and work the 
rest of their lives for land speculators. To 
permit the entrance of these peasants it is 
proposed to urge changes in the immigra- 
tion law. 


Millions of acres of land were bought at 
high prices during the war and were mort- 
gaged at the then market price. When the 
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farmers were deflated, and mortgages came 
due, the farmers figured it would be cheaper 
to relinquish their equity in the land than 
to pay off the mortgage. In a majority of 
cases it was impossible for them to redeem 
the land, as the low prices they were getting 
for farm products and the high prices they 
paid for manufacturing articles left them 
no surplus. 


The farmers have been drifting to the 
cities, where they are competing with indus- 
trial workers while the bankers are in pos- 
session of an enormous amount of unoccu- 
pied land that is steadily declining in price 
and is wiping out the value of the security 
held for money lent. 


With no interest coming in, and a con- 


PEOPLE’S POWER PLANT 


Kitchener, Ontario. — Hydro, Ontario’s 
world-famous public-operated power system, 
celebrated its silver jubilee here. Speakers 
emphasized that Hydro is so firmly en- 
trenched in public favor that no one dreams 
of going back to private ownership. 


At present Hydro handles about 1,800,- 
000 horse power. It sells current to muni- 
cipalities, of which 79 have paid the cost 
of their plants and their electric systems 
are free of debt. Rural power districts are 
operated by the commission. Hydro gives 
the people of southern Ontario cheaper light 
and power than any considerable-sized com- 
munity in the world. Domestic rates aver- 
age less than one-third of charges in the 
United States. 


The commission’s last annual report shows 
that the average charge for domestic use in 
the United States is 7.4 cents per kilowatt 
hour and less than 2 cents in Ontario for 
the same service. Rates for commercial 
light and industrial power maintain the 
same proportion... 

The system began 25 years ago when a 
few citizens in southwestern Ontario urged 
development of Niagara Falls to produce 
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stantly lowering of farm land values, says 
the Minnesota Union Advocate, the bankers 
are figuring how they can unload on EHuro- 
pean peasants. 


PLUMBERS WIN STRIKE 


Vancouver, Canada—Plumbers won their 
eight-weeks’ strike and raised wages 50 
cents a day. The union shop and five-day 
week are retained. 


The strike exposed the hypocrisy of em- 
ployers who oppose workers affiliating with 
the American Federation of Labor. These 
employers shout, “Canada for Canadians,” 
but found it convenient to forget this slogan 
during the strike and import strike breakers 
from the United States. 


HAS SILVER JUBILEE. 


electric current. The plan gained in favor 
because Ontario had to import coal from 
the United States to produce electric power. 


Three years later the government of the 
Province of Ontario authorized the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the 
question. In 1906 the government created 
the Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario. 


WANT FREE HAND TO 
INJURE WORKERS 


The Ohio constitution provides that where 
an employer fails to obey safety laws of 
that State, and a worker is injured through 
such failure, he (the employer) shall pay 
an additional 50 per cent of the maximum 
compensation allowed by law. 


Ohio employers are contesting this con- 
stitutional provision. The Ohio State Sup- 
reme Court refused to listen to their plea 
and they will carry the case to the Galler 
States Supreme Court. 


When one considers the purpose of the 50 
per cent penalty, no comment on the em- 
ployers’ action is necassary. 


Compilation of Labor News 


THE MAN ON THE GROUND. 
Some Improvements in Our Flying Machines. 
By George L. Knapp 


Recent exploits of Americans in the air 
have roused interest in aviation to a point 
never known before. “Air news” gets on 
the front page of nearly every paper, nearly 
every day. But most of this interest is 
centered on the personality of the flyers; 
and while this is natural and inevitable, 
the fact remains that progress lies in per- 
fecting the instrument which the flyer uses. 


The man on the ground—engineer, de- 
signer, inventor—is the man who makes 
flying possible, after all. It should be in- 
teresting to take a brief survey of what 
the man on the ground has managed to 
accomplish in the last few years. 

First ia importance, of course, is the en- 
gine. One of the Wright brothers once said 
that given a sufficient engine power, man 


a 


engine. 
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could fly on a kitchen table; and it is lit- 
erally true. You will notice, however, that 
he didn’t say a man could land from flying 
on a kitchen table and remain of any fur- 
ther use. 


In the first flight under motive power, 
made at Killdevel Hill, December 17, 1903, 
the Wright brothers used a 12 horse power 
It weighed around 200 pounds or 
16.66 pounds per horse power; and that 
was cutting things pretty fine, for a start. 
It would take at least a hundred times that 
weight of live horse to deliver the same 
power for a period of hours together; so 
the Wrights had no reason to blush for 
their first engine. 

But the present Wright engine, the Whirl- 
wind J5, weighs 2.18 pounds per horse pow- 


- er. That is the engine that carried Lind- 
bergh. It represents 24 years of patient 
progress. 


Progress Is New. 


A good deal of that progress is more 
recent of date than we realize. The Liberty 
motor was rated at 400 horse power, and 
it weighed, complete, with water in the 
radiator, 1,125 pounds; which works out at 
2.81 pounds per horse power. But, “things 
are seldom what they seem, and this is no 
exception. 

“You can take a Liberty motor out of a 
plane, put in a 200 h. p. modern engine 
and that plane will fly faster and lift more 
than with the Liberty and do it on less than 
half the gas.” That statement was made 
to me, independently, by an experienced en- 
gineer and inventor, and by an experienced 
pilot. Others have confirmed it. By mod- 
ern standards, therefore, the Liberty was a 
scant 200 h. p. affair, and that brings it out 
at 5.6 pounds per horse power. Put briefly, 
it was 2.5 times as heavy for the power de- 
livered as the engines that flew across the 
Atlantic. 

Nor is that all. There is still a lighter 
engine; one that weighs only 18 ounces per 
h. p. But I cannot find that this super- 
light engine is actually working in any 
practical airplane—yet. Very likely it will 
be within a short time. 

A Trustworthy Engine. 

Even greater than the gain in weight is 
the gain in reliability. Three of the four 
great flights were entirely free from engine 
trouble, and in the fourth, that was just a 
minor affair. The airplane engine has be- 
come dependable. 

The chief reason for this is that the new 
airplane engine is air cooled. It has no 
radiator system to get clogged, or to leak. 
What this means may be understood by 
glancing back for a moment at the Liberty 
motor. That was water cooled; and it had 
37 hose connections and 24 welded joints to 
get out of order. 

Is it any wonder the pilot’s hair turned 
gray? To the laymen, the miracle seems 
that any engine with so many weak points 


came through any considerable flight in con- 
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dition to fly again. It gives one a new re- 
spect for the craftsmanship of the modern 
mechanic. 

Next to reduction in weight and increase 
in reliability, perhaps the most important 
engine development has been in reducing 
the head resistance. The newest airplane 
motor cuts down the frontal area about 30 
per cent, aS compared with the engines in 
use a very few years ago. 

Still another improvement is in the pro- 
peller. One would think that the mathe- 
matical sharps would have figured out the 
exact form of propeller long ago—but appar- 
ently, it hasn’t worked that way. In re- 
sponse to a question on this point, one of 
the best air experts in the Department of 
Commerce wrote: 

“This year’s metal propellers, at the same 
engine speed, will give identical planes from 
2 to 5 miles per hour greater speed in the 
air.” 

Progress in Planes. 

Turning from the engine to the plane, the 
same story of progress is told. It would take 
an expert to explain most of the changes 
in design—and experts hate to talk in a way 
that laymen can understand. But here is 
something that even the veriest groundhog 
can grasp: 

In the last two or three years, designers 
have been building planes that are air- 
worthy in something of the same way that 
a good boat is seaworthy. Once in the air 
and their course set, they come pretty close 
to taking care of themselves. A pilot told 
me of a recent flight from New York to 
Washington in which he did not touch the 
stick from the time he straightened out on 
his course until he was near the capital. 
The stabilizers and other things—I don’t 
pretend to know half the names those chaps 
toss around so freely—kept the plane on its 
course, almost without effort on his part. 

You will remember, too, Lindbergh’s state- 
ment that piloting a plane is vastly less 
wearing than driving an automobile. But 
contrast this condition with the nose diving, 
tail spinning, pancaking collections of wood 
and canvas with which the first flights were 
made. 

Byrd flew for nineteen hours together 
without seeing land, ocean or ship. Some 
of the time he couldn’t see his own wing 
tips. Giving him and his men full credit for 
their splendid courage and skill, their feat 
was made possible only by the development 
of the modern plane. It simply couldn’t 
have been done with the plane and equip- 
ment of even five years ago. 


Better Instruments. 


Lastly, there is the improvement in in- 
struments; and here, perhaps, it would be 
well to call the roll and let it go at that, 
for fear of getting into the kind of expla- 
nations that “fog a thing up so.” The 
earth inductor compass, even though it went 
crazy for Byrd for a time, is a big improve- 
ment on the old style magnetic compass. 
The tachometer, which measures the revo- 
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lutions of the engine per minute, and the 
altimeter, which measures the altitude, have 
been greatly bettered in the last five years. 
Some have the turn and back indicators, 
which names explains themselves. The 
enormous advancement in radio is in no 
danger of being overlooked. 

The man on the ground has been doing 
noble air work of late. His task is by no 
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means finished. He must improve radio 
still farther. He must get an altimeter that 
is accurate within about a tenth of its pres- 
ent limits of error. He must find some ray 
that will pierce through fogs, and wonderful 
as is the modern engine, even that can be 
improved still farther. But he has gone far 
enough on his road already to make sure 
that he will reach the goal. 


TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 


ARGENTINA: Polish Immigrant Pros- 
pectives—The Director of Emigration in the 
Ministry of Labor and Public Assistance of 
the Republic of Poland has been visiting 
Argentina to study conditions prevailing in 
that country with reference to immigration. 
It is said that he plans to return to Poland 
in order to bring to Argentina a party of 
Polish farmers who will settle in Misiones, 
Corrientes and Rio Negro. 


BRAZIL: European Immigrants—Wages 
—In view of the continuous arrival in Brazil, 
each month, of European immigrant farm- 
ers, laborers and tradesmen, it is predicted 
that there will not be any radical changes 
in the prevailing schedule of wages for a 
long time to come. 


CANADA: Repatriation of Canadians— 
The Department of Colonization and De- 
velopment of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
reports that 56,957 Canadians returned from 
permanent domiciles in the United States 
during the past twelve months. This num- 
ber is compared with the total of 47,221 re- 
ported as having returned during the pre- 
vious year. 


GERMANY: Decline in Emigration—In 
emigration during the past three years, from 
contrast to the increase in the total German 
58,328 in 1924 to 62,828 in 1925, and to 64,985 
in 1926, there has been a decrease in the 
emigration from southwest Germany (Wuer- 
temberg and Baden) from 10,897 in 1924 to 
9,736 in 1925 and to 9,279 in 1926. 


LITHUANIA: Emigration—In an attempt 
to curb the flow of emigration, the Lith- 
uanian Government has forbidden the post- 
ing and publication of matter which might 
tend to encourage emigration. Despite this 
measure, it is said that large numbers of 
Lithuanians continue to depart for Brazil 
and Argentina. 


PALESTINE: Immigration — Thirteen 
thousand nine hundred and ten immigrants 
entered Palestine in 1926 as compared with 


9,429 persons who left the country perma- 
nently during the same year, thus leaving 
only a balance of 4,481 immigrants. Of the 
total number of departees 82 per cent were 
returning immigrants. 


Poetical Selections 


THE QUITTER. 


I don’t wish to boast of the long ago, 
Of conditions now, and what were then, 
It might look to youth like a hot air blow— 
Yet! they must learn, how to be men: 


When trades unions were but a thought in 
mind, 
Crafismen were little better than the 
slaves, 
And the bosses then, of just the same kind— 
Considered trades-unionist’s dangerous 
knaves: 


Yes! they were to them, for amongst their 
own, 

They had awakened thoughts and manly 
pride, 

And the battle was on to uplift the home— 

They won, yet in winning, all had sacri- 
ficed: 


Since the late war, we’re going back again, 
Into the first old rut, we were in before, 


Many men got union cards, and big money 
then— 
Who thought it would last for evermore: 


When the reaction came, and work got slack, 
The weak knees showed their calibre then, 

The streak of yellow showed in their back— 
Then again it became a task for men: 


The white man stuck; the poor coward 
quit— 
He from his friends and honor flew, 
The hands that had protected him he bit— 


And showed his real selfishness anew: 


They may learn their lesson; the present 


gloom— 
Must show them the difference, now and 
then 
With the picture before them, of the cowards 
doom 
Perhaps! they’ll once again, try to be 
MEN. 


Dominic Kane, L. No. 92. 
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Smiles 


Playing a Hunch. 


Rastus and his wife, driving to town in 
their flivver, had parked casually in the 
first available space. While they were 
away a traffic officer attached a number 
tag to the vehicle for parking in a pro- 
hibited zone. On their return Rastus 
noticed the tag and was for throwing it 
into the street, but his wife restrained him: 

“Sabe de ticket,” she said. ‘Dat number 
might win sumpthin’.” 


The Tattier’s Prattle. 


A nervous old lady was traveling on a 
line where there was a steep grade. She 
called a porter and asked him if it was 
safe. To which he replied: 


“Certainly; the engine has a powerful 
vacuum brake.” 

“But supposing it broke, where should we 
go.” 

“They’d use the handbrake.” 

“But supposing that broke, where should 
we g0?” 

“Oh,” replied the porter, “that would de- 
pend on what sort of life you had been 
leading.” 


The minister who had exchanged with 
the Rev. Banlom was much scandalized to 
see the Deacon Erastus Coomer in the ves- 
try after service deliberately taking a 50- 
cent piece out of the contribution box and 
substituting a dime. 

“Br’er Coomer,” he exclaimed in horror 
and amazement, ‘that’s plain dishonest do- 
ings.” 

“What’s the matter, pahson,”’ the deacon’ 
asked genially, conscious of his own recti- 
tude, “I’se led off wid dat foh bit piece de 
las’ fo’ years. Dat ain’t no contribution— 
dat’s a temp’rary loan, as a noble example.” 


Business Judgment. 


A darkey named Sam borrowed $25 from 
his friend Tom and gave his note for the 
amount. 

Time went on and on, the note became 
long past due and Tom was impatient for 
its payment. One day the two men met on 
the street. Tom stopped and said, with 
determination: 

“Look heah, man, when am you-all gwine 
t’ pay dat note?” : 

“IT ain’t got no money now,” replied Sam, 
“but I’m goin’ to pay it soon as I kin.” 

“Yo’ been sayin’ dat fo’ months,” retorted 
Tom, “but it don’t git me no money. Yer 
gwine t’ pay dat money, heah an’ now, dat’s 
what yer gwine t’ do. Ef y’ don’t y’ know 
what Ah’m goin’ t’ do? Ah’m goin’ t’ burn 
yer ol’ note; den whah’ll yo’ be at?” 

“Yas yo’ will! Yas yo’ will!” shouted 


Sam. ‘“Jas’ yo burn dat note o’ mine an’ 
I'll pop a lawsuit onto yo’.” 


A Possible Explanation. 

“Mamma,” said small Elaine, “don’t men 
ever go to heaven?” 

“Why, of course, dear. 
ask?” 

“Because you never see any pictures of 
angels with whiskers.” 

“Well, I guess most of them do get there 
by a close shave.” 


What makes you 


Business Is Business. 


Fishman—‘“Vell, vell, Mr. Cohen, I’m sur- 
prised. Vat brings you to Atlantic City?” 

Cohen—‘Didn’t you hear about it? I’m 
on my honeymoon.” 

Fishman—“Yes, but where is the Missus?” 

Cohen—‘You don’t think ve vould close 
up the store? Somebody had to stay home.” 


The Whole Works. 


The late Earl of Crawford was fond of 
telling about an old country woman who 
stopped him on a street in London and 
asked if he would point out to her West- 
minster Abbey. He did so and then di- 
rected her attention to the houses of Parlia- 
ment. “Well, now,” she exclaimed, “if that 
ain’t a fine buildin’. It ain’t the gas works, 
is it?” 

“It is, madam,” replied his lordship 
promptly. “That is the gas works of the 
entire British nation.” 


Life’s Sweetening. 


A laugh is just like sunshine; 
It freshens all the day; 

It tips the peak of life with light, 
And drives the clouds away; 
The soul grows glad that hears it 
And feels its courage strong; 

A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along. 


A laugh is just like music, 
It lingers in the heart 

And where its melody is heard, 
The ills of life depart; 

And happy thoughts come crowding, 
Its joyful notes to greet; 

A laugh is just like musie, 
For making living sweet. 


lowa Wins. 


Two brothers, an Iowan and a Californian, 
were arguing heatedly as to which state 
raised the largest products. 

“We raise oranges so big,” boasted the 
Californian, “it takes a team of mules to 
pull off a strip of peeling.” 

“Is that the best you can do?” sneered 
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the Iowan. “Why, in Iowa we raise corn 
so tall we have to climb up and pull the 
stalks over to let the moon pass by.” 


Worked Again. 


“B-e-d spells bed,” said the teacher for 
the twentieth time to her backward pupil. 
“Now do you understand, Tommy?” 

“Yes,” said Tommy, glibly. 

“Well, c-a-t spells cat, d-o-g spells dog, 
and b-e-d spells—what did I tell you b-e-d 
spells?” 

“TI—I’ve forgot, miss.” 

“What, you don’t know what b-e-d spells 
after all I’ve told you?” 

Tommy shook his head. 


“Well, once more, b-e-d spells what you 
sleep in. Now, what do you sleep in?” 
“My shirt.” 


Lodge Notices 


Carlton—Lodge No. 39 
This is to certify that Fletcher V. Carl- 
ton, Reg. No. 440962, has paid the claim of 
Larry’s Restaurant at Antioch, Calif. M. 
Gabbett, S., L. 39. 


Lithgow—His Mother 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of Wil- 
liam Lithgow, formerly a member of our or- 
ganization, and known as “Frisco Billy” 
kindly notify his mother, Mrs Anna Lith- 
gow, 407 Miguel St., San Francisco, Calif. 
From information received he left Casper, 
Wyo. in 1923, went to California and from 
there to Oklahoma. 


LODGE NOTICES PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED. 


Jones—Lodge 249. 


A man who claims his name is T. M. Jones, 
but whose real name is Dell F. Suitts, has 


Buy Union 


Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes bearing our 
Union Stamp on the sole, innersole or lining of the shoe. We ask you 


not to buy any shoes unless you actually see this Union Stamp. 
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visited several roundhouses and shown a pass 
with the C. & O. R. R. The pass was stolen 
from T. M. Jones, a boilermaker, in Ashland, 
Ky., and with the aid of this pass he has 
gotten money from several of our members 
along the road. Also articles of clothing 
and jewelry including a Masonic ring and pin 
for which he gave worthless checks. He is 
wanted in several cities along the C. & O. 
R. R. There are many felony warrants pend- 
ing against him. Anyone coming ere this 
man kindly notify F. D. Gowdy, a , Lodge 
249, 838 26th St., Huntington, W. V 


Grimes—Lodge No. 312. 


Anyone taking up the card of Brother W. 
M. Grimes, Reg. No. 97047, card out of No. 112, 
Mobile, Ala., please hold same and cominuni-_ 
cate with WwW. P. Fawcett, S., Lodge 312, Selma, 
Ala. This brother left Selma owing a board 
bill. W. P. Faweett, S., Lodge 312. 


Taylor—Atkinson. 


Anyone Knowing the present address of 
James Taylor, Reg. No. 123402, former finan- 
cial and corresponding secretary of local 406, 
Clarkdale, Arizona, will please notify the 
undersigned. Wim. "Atkinson, Assistant Inter- 
national President. 


HIIUUOHUNIUOMU ILL 


PAT E Ni TS Promptness Assured. 


wtaat Results. Booklet 
Free. Highest References. 
Send Drawing or Model for Examination 
and Advice. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth Street Washington, D. C. 


TV 


NO SEWING NECESSARY 

PILCHER BACHELOR BUT- 
TONS snap on. They fit Any 
garment. Are detachable, too 
—can be used again and again. 
Sold nationally. If dealer can- 
not supply, send his name and 
25c for full assortment of 38 
sizes, 3 colors. 


PILCHER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc, 
Dept. 4803 Louisville, Ky. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


246 Summer St., 
COLLIS LOVELY, Gen’! President 


Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES L. BAINE, Gen’l Sec’y-Treas. 
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AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION AND ITS CREED. 
By William Green, President of the A. F. of L. ae 


Institutions are born out of the needs of 
society and established by those who are 
drawn together by common ties and a com- 
mon purpose. - This fact is recognized in the 


establishment of governments, churches, col- 


leges, schools, industries and economic or- 
ganizations. The success of the entire -so- 
cial order depends upon the creation of 
means and methods through which the po- 
litical, religious, economic and social life of 
mankind can be promoted, safeguarded and 
protected. 


It is significant of the innate desire of 
mankind that all institutions of prominence 
and influence are formed for the purpose of 
increasing human and spiritual values. So- 
ciety gives recognition to those movements 
which enrich, sustain and glorify individual 
‘effort and collective progress. It does not, 
knowingly, give its approval or its support 
to any movement which tends to destroy 
human happiness and detract from the per- 
sonal worth or intellectual and spiritual 
progress. 


The movement among working men and 
women which finally developed into the for- 
mation of trade unions has now become an 
institution and is generally recognized as a 
fixed part of our institutional life. It had 
its beginning in the early period of our na- 


tional life and originated from: the banding - 


together of a small group of skilled me- 
chanics and artisans. Thosé same impulses 
which. moved the early patriots to demand 
and secure the blessings of liberty, freedom 
and self-government inspired the forefath- 
ers of the trade union movement to organ- 
ize for the enjoyment of industrial freedom, 
industrial liberty and_ self-advancement. 
History records that they were both pioneer 
patriots and pioneer trade unionists, The 
establishment of the institution of trade 
unionism in our land paralleled the estab- 
lishment of our government and independ- 
ence upon American soil. 


The organization of labor progress slowly 
and systematically. It was necessary for its 
advocates and representatives to teach and 


educate those who were to be. benefited by , 
its service. Because of a small member- 
ship and because the amount each member 
paid was small it lacked finances with 
which to carry on educational or organiz- 
ing work.. This retarded its growth but did 
not lessen the zeal and ardor of its mem- 
bers. Slowly and steadily the work -of or- 
ganization continued until a numerical 
strength was developed sufficient to form 
an international organization which was 


named the American Federation of Labor. 


The various units of organized labor, such 
as international and national unions, state 
and city central bodies, all collected funds 
from their members with which to further 
the cause of organized labor and bring to — 
those outside the movement the urgent invi- — 
tation to join with them in their endeavor to 
advance the economic and social interests 
of the workers. Their earnestness and the 
character and soundness of their appeal — 
brought into membership and affiliation 
many thousands of working men and women 
representing all crafts, callings and trades. 
From a small beginning the organized labor 
movement grew into 4 gigantic organization 
numbering approximately five million people 
and wielding great influence in the politi- 
cal, social and industrial life of the nation. 

As working people became. united with 
this growing economic force they quickly 
realized how potential a force it was. They 
saw many ways in which they could improve © 


_their situations and create new opportuni- 


ties for themselves and their fellow-workers. 
Their efforts met with such success. that 
they were able to induce others to join them 
and as they increased their,numbers they ~ 
widened the scope of their activities and en- 
larged their program of advancement and 
progress. 


While those who became members of ene 
organized labor movement understood its 
lofty aims and praiseworthy purposes many 
of those who were not in direct contact with 
it failed to appreciate it _and understand its 
principles, its creed and its policies. Some 
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looked upon it as an evil and disturbing 
force. Because it came into conflict with 
employers of labor who, while they believed 
in the organization of capital, were opposed 
to the organization of working people it 
was attacked and opposed by them in a 
most merciless and aggressive way. The 
methods used by some employers, in their 
efforts to oppose and destroy organization 
among working people, were of the most 
reprehensible and inhuman character. 


Organized labor has sought to be under- 
stood. It has pleaded for the opportunity 
to function and to serve not only the work- 
ing people but the public as well. It asks 
that the exercise of the right to organize 
be accorded to the working men and women 
just as society accords to capital and em- 
ployers and other groups of society the right 
to organize. Where any attempt is made to 
deny the workers this right they will fight 
for its recognition and preservation. 


It is this conflict between the workers 
who attempt to organize and those who op- 
pose them which causes much of the strife 
and many of the strikes so burdensome and 
costly to workers, industry and society. 
The working people and their friends ob- 
serve with very keen pleasure the new point 
of view entertained toward the organized 
labor movement and the better understand- 
ing of the very important place which the 
organized labor movement, as represented 
by the American Federation of Labor, occu- 
pies in the affairs and in the life of our 
country. 


We are confident that as the organized 
labor movement is better understood and as 
it is given an opportunity to demonstrate 
its efficiency and its service in every com- 
munity throughout the land it will receive 
the full support of all those who wish to see 
the constitution of the United States pro- 
tected, American institutions preserved and 
human happiness and human welfare ad- 
vanced. 


The organization of labor has a creed to 
which its membership subscribed and which 
it seeks to make operative in every sphere 
of its activity. Through the application of 
its creed in all human relations, particularly 
in industry, it seeks to elevate human life 
and to carry on the work of human better- 
ment. This creed embraces within it the es- 
sential characteristics of the written re- 
ligious and moral codes. While organized 
labor is non-partisan in its political policy 
it does not fail to take an interest in politics 
and to use its political power in support of 
candidates who it believes are representa- 
tive of the people and who will honestly and 
ably defend their rights and enact legisla- 
tion which will redound to the public good. 


One of the vital principles of our creed, 
in fact, the most fundamental of all is that 
men and women may be members of organ- 
ized labor without regard to race or relig- 
ious affiliation. All men and women who 
work for wages are eligible to membership 
in the American Federation of Labor. In 
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becoming members they are guaranteed the 
right to worship in accordance with the 
dictates of their conscience and they pledge 
themselves never to wrong a brother or to 
see him wronged if they an prevent it. 


The American Federation of Labor is a 
sound, influential force in behalf of’ toler- 
ance and in the defense of religious and po- 
litical freedom. No law in the American 
Federation of Labor either abridges or de- 
nies the right of its members to belong to 
any church or denomination or to vote with 
or affiliate with a political party, nor is 
there any rule which can be invoked that 
would interfere with the free exercise of 
these rights which we hold to be inalienable. 

The organized labor movement stands for 
an American standard of living, for high 
wages, reasonable hours of employment, the 
abolition of child labor. We demand the 
protection of women in industry, the crea- 
tion of educational facilities and the com- 
pulsory school attendance of children. We 
demand the abolition of the sweat-shop and 
the abolition of the sale of convict-made 
goods in competition with free labor. 


We have led in the movement for the 
passage of workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, of factory, mill and mine inspection 
laws and the establishment of sanitary and 
hygienic conditions in factories and work- 
shops. We have demanded recreational op- 
portunities and facilities so that all people 
may enjoy civic and community life. 

The establishment of the five day work 
week is a part of organized labor’s definite 
program. Human welfare, the care of 
widows and orphans and of sick and dis- 
abled, happiness in home life, the develop- 
ment of opportunities for material, intellec- 
tual and social attainment constitute a large 
part of organized labor’s creed. 


The motives and the work of labor’s eco- 
nomic movement are many times misinter- 
preted and misunderstood when strikes occur 
having for their objective higher wages and 
improved conditions of employment. Many 
well-meaning and sympathetic friends fail 
to grasp the real objective of labor. For, 
while the primary purpose of organized 
labor is to secure high wages and shorter 
hours of labor its ultimate purpose is to 
help the workers and those dependent upon 
them to live more complete and happier 
lives. We strive to bring an increased 
amount of sunshine and happiness into the 
homes and lives of working people. Mone- 
tary and material values are secondary to 
human and spiritual values. 


It is unfortunate that the purpose of or- 
ganized labor in trying to secure a reduc- 
tion in working time is seriously questioned. 
Frequently it is charged, by those who are 
hostile to the Trade Union movement that 
the workers demand shorter hours for the 
purpose of indirectly increasing wages and 
decreasing output. They allege that work- 
ing people, in furthering this social reform, 
endeavor to shirk responsibility, perforna 
less work and thus inflict upon industry and 
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society increased economic and financial 
burdens. They further allege that an in- 
crease in the leisure accorded workers 
through a reduction in working time tends 
to encourage shiftlessmess, to increase crime 
and to develop a disregard for their work 
and efficiency. 


All of these allegations and charges are 
untrue. They are contrary to human ex- 
perience and are not in accord with facts. 
The shorter work day and the shorter work 
week are demanded by working people so 
that they may have opportunities for recu- 
peration, surcease from the monotony and 
noise of continuous toil in factories, mills, 
‘mines and workshops and time to enjoy 
family and home life and to develop the 
spiritual, intellectual and cultural part of 
human life. Leisure and the opportunity to 
enjoy leisure will ereate an environment 
conducive to good citizenship and this is a 
matter in which all good citizens are inter- 
ested. Our national life, the perpetuation 
and security of our democratic government 
depend upon the high quality and high 
standard of our citizenship. Long hours of 
labor, continuous employment deadens and 
dulls the spiritual and intellectual part of 
human life and brings about a total disre- 
gard and indifference to those problems and 
questions which so vitally affect our social 
and political life. 


We assert that we desire more opportuni- 
ties for self-development, self-expression and 
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intellectual advancement so that, as work- 
ers, we may play our part, intelligently and 
constructively, in the civic and political 
affairs of the nation. We wish to contrib- 
ute toward the development of better men 
and women rather than to emphasize the 
accumulation of increasing wealth. 


Trade unionism is an institution with a 
creed. Its friends recognize it as an influ- 
ence for good and its enemies concede its 
existence and credit it with having many vir- 
tues. Its friends seek to make it more effec- 
tive, serviceable and responsive to the needs 
of the working men and women. Its enemies 
hesitate to undertake to destroy it because 
the experience of other nations through- 
out the world shows that if trade unionism 
is weakened or destroyed there will immedi- 
ately spring up in its stead a force danger- 
ous and destructive to society and free in- 
stitutions. 


As an institution trade unionism must be 
protected and as an economic force it must 
be permitted to function. We offer the serv- 
ices of this institution of trade unionism to 
the development of efficiency in industry, to 
the promotion of the moral, spiritual and 
material interests of the masses of the peo- 
ple and as a stabilizing influence in our na- 
tional and industrial life. We solicit ac- 
ceptance of its creed so that the standards 
of life and living may be raised to the point 
recognized as commensurate with the re- 
quirements of American citizenship. 


LABOR DAY, 1927. 


By William Green, President, American Federation of Labor. 


It is an historic fact that those who have 
done the work of the world have had to 
fight persistently and aggressively for im- 
provements in their standards of life and 
living. Their struggles and sacrifices have 
been many and have called for heroic cour- 
age. Many times they have been attended 
by deepest tragedies. 


Although struggle and effort on the part 
of the workers have wrought amazing 
changes the contest between right and wrong 
is still in progress. While organized labor 
has made substantial progress in many ways 
during the past year there were develop- 
ments which aroused our deep interest and 
caused grave concern. 


The judiciary has rendered some amazing 
decisions which to the layman appear to be 
directly contrary to the Constitution. The 
decision of the Supreme Court in the stone 
cutters’ case was startling. By that deci- 
sion stone cutters cannot refuse to cut stone 
transported in interstate commerce without 
being liable to suits for damages. . Justice 
Brandeis, in a dissenting opinion, said that 
if the “refusal to work can be enjoined 
Congress created by the Sherman law and 
the Clayton Act an instrument for imposing 
restraints upon labor which reminds of in- 
voluntary servitude.” 

Then there were the decisions against the 
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milk drivers of Boston, the street carmen 
of Indianapolis and a number of other deci- 
sions which tend to curtail the normal and, 
as we believe, the legitimate activities of 
labor. 


The struggle of the miners in western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
which has been going on for practically four 
months, attracts our attention. In char- 
acteristic, courageous fashion they have 
fought and sacrificed in such a way as to 
challenge our admiration. 


Many other trade unionists have been 
forced to cease work to maintain wage 
scales and working conditions or to secure 
advances, 


The needle trades have been suffering 
from organized attempts to destroy their 
organizations. The campaign against them 
is to advance the interest of the Soviet Gov- . 
ernment of Russia by turning the American 
trade unions into communist organizations. 


This brings us to that most important 
question—organization. A year ago, as be- 
fore, I urged that every effort be given to 
the organization of the unorganized. I am 
glad to state that the labor movement is 
gradually increasing in membership and in 
strength of purpose. Despite all the obsta- 
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cles placed in its way it is moving onward 
' and forward. 


The great majority of organized working 
men are to be congratulated upon their suc- 
cesses. 


Another matter of great importance is the 
political campaign of 1928 when a president, 
a vice-president, members of Congress and 
state legislatures and other public officials 
are to be elected. 


The non-partisan political policy of the 
American Federation of Labor should be re- 
ligiously observed. Third party movements 
will prevent the election of friends of labor 
and the people and permit of the election of 
reactionaries. 

For nearly a half century the successes of 
the non-partisan political policy of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor have proved its 
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HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO “SEE” 


Chicago.—Preparations are being made 
for “an old-time Labor Day parade” to be 
broadcast over Station WCFL, owned by 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, Friday 
evening, September 2. The “parade” will 
start promptly at 8 p. m., Chicago daylight 
saving time, and “last until over,” as ex- 
plained by Frank Lundquist, business man- 
ager of the station. . 

Five hundred thousand men and women 
in line! Bands, banners and flags! Cheer- 
ing throngs along the line of march! Plenty 
of red fire and barrels of enthusiasm! 


Speeches to Follow. 


Following the “parade” there will be old- 
time Labor Day speeches. It is not defi- 
nitely known yet who the speakers will be, 
but President William Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, has been invited 
to be the headline orator for the occasion. 

All trade unionists and friends who have 
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value. More and more elected officials have 
come to understand the aims and objects, 
the hopes and aspirations of the labor move- 
ment. They are learning that what labor 
asks is not for the benefit of labor alone, 
but for the benefit of the whole people. 


The attempt to destroy the primary and 
restore the old “boss” controlled conven- 
tions must be aggressively antagonized in 
every state. With a knowledge of what has 
gone before and of the records of public 
men let me call upon you to earnestly, per- 
sistently and courageously carry out this 
slogan: 


“Only those who vote for the interest of 
labor and the people should receive the votes 
of the wage earners no matter what politi- 
cal party they represent. 


“Those whose votes are always against 
the interest of labor and the people should 
be opposed no matter what political party 
they represent.” 


One of the most amazing changes in the 
attitude of employers as well as financial 
and commercial interests is the recognition 
of labor’s contention that high wages make 
for prosperity. During the last few years 
the domestic market has grown marvelously 
because of the success of the wage earners 
in maintaining adequate wages. 


Here and there, however, can be heard de- 
mands that the wages of all workers shall be 
reduced. Only those who fail to compre- 
hend the true basis of our nation’s prosperi- 
ty can favor or urge such a proposal. 


It is the duty of the organized wage earn- 
ers of America to oppose with utmost vigor 
any attempts to impose a general reduction 
in wages, Wage earners should turn their 
thoughts toward the maintenance of high 
living standards. No matter what comes 
Labor should direct all its efforts toward the 
further advancement of its economic and 
social welfare. 


OLD TIME LABOR DAY PARADE 


radio sets are urgently requested to “fall in 
line” and participate in this the greatest 
“Labor Day parade” in all history. 


Federation to Celebrate. 


On Labor Day proper, September 5, there 
will be a celebration held under the direc- 
tion of the Chicago Federation of Labor at 
Soldiers’ Field on the lake front. Games 
and contests of various kinds, with three or 
four amateur four-round bouts, will feature 
the occasion. This celebration will be from 
2 to 5 o’clock in the afternoon of Labor Day. 
An admission fee of $1 will be charged, the 
proceeds to go to the radio fund. 

Out-of-town visitors are cordially invited 
to participate. 


A LOYAL MEMBER is a monument 
to UNION LABOR that will stand 


through the AGES. 
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LABOR DAY 


With the dawning of Labor Day, 1927, there is no class in our country, or no place 
so far remote that does not realize and recognize the power and influence of the Labor 
Movement. This day is honored with parades and various demonstrations in recogni- 
tion of Labor’s right to celebrate its victories and to carry to all of the people its great 
message of hope and freedom. 


The celebration of Labor Day was begun in 1882, and Congress “made the day a 
legal day on June 28, 1894. Our history is filled with the records of martyrdom and 
self-sacrifice on the part of devoted individuals. The plight of the wage earner was 
pitiful previous to organization into trade unions. Only the prejudiced will fail to 
acknowledge that the credit of social and economic advancement achieved to date must 
be given to the men and women who have had sufficient vision, foresight and social 
consciousness to unite and help others to unite so that all of us as individuals may 
progress. In the up-hill fight against tremendous odds we have had occasions that 
have called for the supreme sacrifice, but the labor movement has never lacked in 
courageous men and women who were ready to serve the cause. 


There are certain type of workers who are satisfied to accept merely the crumbs, 
they are the common enemy of organized labor for every time the intelligent workers 
through their unions gain another step forward in increased wages, decreased hours 
or improved working conditions, the unorganized of the same craft will profit to a cer- 
tain degree. It is deplorable that they should benefit when they refuse to recognize 
that only through unity and organization can we hope to progress. 


And so on this day let us give inspiration to those who are wilfully blind and 
prejudiced. Now is the time for the workers to come to the aid of their unions and 
to organize as thoroughly and completely as possible. Let us strive with all of the 
energy at our command to reduce the vast army of workers who are still strangers to 
the unions by getting them to understand our aim and mission. 


AN EXTENSIVE UNION LABEL CAMPAIGN TO BE MADE 


The union label trades department of the A. F. of L. has arranged for a nation- 
wide label campaign from August 22 to September 10. This movement will be the most 
extensive yet launched by the department and will be conducted so that all national 
and international unions, State Federations of Labor, central bodies and local unions 
are benefited. 


In a letter to trade unions, John J. Manning, secretary of the department, asks that 
each local appoint committees to aid in this movement. Unions in affiliation to the 
department are urged to prepare and distribute literature without cost to their locals 
and to central bodies. The department will furnish literature free of cost in unlimited 
quantities during the drive, or at any other time. 


Local committees will make a survey of all business in their respective communities 
to ascertain the extent of union label goods of all descriptions. Firms employing mem- 
bers of the building and metal trades’ unions and other various callings should also be 
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visited in an effort to benefit these trades. “Do not expect two or three persons to carry 
the whole burden of this campaign,” said Secretary Manning. “Let each member of 
organized labor do something.” 


In demanding the label you secure goods made in a sanitary manner and by ex- 
perienced operators, and in creating a demand for labeled goods you are multiplying 
the number of union employes, thus helping to organize the unorganized. Everything 
possible should be done to discourage the public in buying non-label goods, which is 
usually made in penitentiaries and sweatshops. Some dealers prefer to handle non- 
label goods because it can be bought for less, thereby making a larger profit. 


‘ NAVAL PARLEY HAS FAILED 


The Geneva naval conference called by President Coolidge to induce the other 
_ naval powers, and Britain in particular, to agree to extend the Washington formula to 
auxiliary types of warcraft failed after a session of more than three weeks. The funda- 
mental difference between the United States and Great Britain was the main reason 
for the conference failure. A demand was made by the United States that a limit be 
placed on small cruisers. These vessels are around 6,000 tons and are used in war 
times to destroy commerce. Great Britain objected on the ground that her many trade 
routes throughout the world lie in narrow waters and are bordered by other nations. 
These trade routes, Britain insists, must be protected, as her commercial life and her 
food depend upon imports. 


The United States answered that unlimited small cruisers, together with Britain’s 
many speedy merchant liners that can quickly be turned into commerce destroyers, 
will create an unbalanced ratio and will permit Britain to stop neutrals from trading 
with any nation she is fighting. While this policy is against international law, history 
shows that when a nation has its back to the wall, it is not particular about methods. 
It is also pointed out that Britain’s numerous naval bases throughout the world make 
wide cruising radius for her battleships unnecessary. As the United States does not 
have these naval bases, long cruises to secure provisions are necessary in times of 
war. This means larger ships and greater expense, which Britain can forego. The 
Washington conference placed a limit of 10,000 tons on battleships. Britain wants a 
limit on tonnage less than that and no limit on the small cruisers. The United States 
takes the opposite position, and this is one of the major differences between the two 
nations. It could not be adjusted by diplomats who represented the two countries. 


With the collapse of the Geneva disarmament conference the president has ap- 
proved of the shipbuilding program developed by the general board of the navy depart- 
ment. While no official statement has been made, it is understood that in proposing 
a cruiser tonnage of from 250,000 to 300,000 at Geneva, the American government fig- 
ured on a maximum of eighteen 10,000 ton cruisers for this country. Six such craft 
now have been contracted for, and the other. twelve undoubtedly will be authorized by 
congress in the near future. 


Eighteen 10,000-ton cruisers would total 180,000 tons, which, added to the 75,000 
tons in the ten light cruisers of the Memphis type now in commission, would give the 
United States a grand total of 250,000 tons. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION CUTS SANTA FE 
VALUATION 


race isenane years ago Congress directed the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make a physical valuation of the railroads to-ascertain how much money was invested 
in them. Recently the commission fixed the valuation of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe railroad as $579,057,598, having rejected the claim of the railroad for a figure 
of 750 million dollars. 


We understand that nearly all the road’s contentions for an increase were Pibotea 
by the commission. On the valuation date, the Santa Fe had outstanding capital issues 
of $634,924,553, while its book investment account, representing the corporation’s value 
of its railroad system was $534,221,823. The railroad also had in cash in its treasury 
on the valuation date $42,553,671, however, the commission held that a cash balance 
of $15,665,500 would be adequate for working capital and included only this total in the 
property valuation allowed. 


In making final the Santa Fe figures, the commission adopted the price levels of 
1914 as a guide and refused to concede that the much higher levels of prices in years 
subsequent to 1914 should be allowed to affect the valuation. It is also understood that 
should the valuation announced give the Atchison an earning in excess of 6 per cent 
per annum on its total the government will claim one-half of the excess, and it is over 
this claim that litigation is expected. 


The magnitude of this inventory job recently completed by the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission can be comprehended when you take into consideration that its engineers 
have tallied every building, car, engine, signal, tie and rail on 244,000 miles of railroad 
track in the United States and priced the results of their investigation. The total cost 
of the work so far done is expected to be about $120,000,000. Of this amount about 
$30,000,000 will have been spent by the commission and is provided for by congressional 
appropriation. The remaining $90,000,000 in an informal estimate of what the railroad 
companies will have spent in checking up the commission’s result. The railroads are 
allowed to charge their expenses up to operating cost and put them on freight and 
passenger bills. ctl a 
How important and far reaching this valuation question is can be determined by 
the fact if an excessive valuation is placed on the property of the roads it would mean 
increased traffic rates in order to create the stipulated rate of net income; whereas if 
the true amount of the investment was ascertained and used as a basis, rates could be 
reduced and wages materially raised and a fair return made on the money invested. 


DECISION OF THE COURT IN SOUTHERN PACIFIC CASE 


That the employes of the Southern Pacific might organize in any way they saw fit 
and that company unions organized and financed by railroad companies are a clear 
violation of the Railway Labor Act was the substance of a decision handed down by 
Federal Judge J. E. Hutcheson recently in the suit brought by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks and Freight Handlers to enjoin the Southern Pacific from coercing or in- 
fluencing employes to join the company union recently organized when the Brotherhood 
launched a wage movement. 

The general chairman for the clerks appealed to the Federal Court for an injunc- 
tion alleging that the carrier was violating the Railway Labor Act, which provides that 
employes and carriers shall have the untrammeled right to select their own representa- 
tives and that any attempt by one side to coerce the other in choosing its representa- 
tives shall be illegal. 


The decision of the court was as follows: 


“That the defendant Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company (a corpora- 
tion and common Carrier owning, leasing, and operating certain railroads through- 
out the States of Texas and Louisiana), its officers, servants and agents are hereby 
enjoined and restrained from in any way or manner interfering with, influencing, 
intimidating, or coercing plaintiffs or any of the approximately seventeen hundred 
clerical employees (and being the clerical employees described and referred to in 
plaintiffs’ petition, which includes approximately seventeen hundred railroad clerks 
in the employ of the defendant Railroad Company on its lines throughout the States 
of Texas and Louisiana, except such clerical employees as are employed and en- 
gaged in its general office in the City of Houston, Texas, and in its general office 
in the City of New Orleans, Louisiana), with respect to their free and untrammelled 
right of selecting or designating their representatives for the purpose of consider- 
ing and deciding any and all disputes between said clerical employees and the 
defendant Railroad Company; and further enjoining and restraining said defendant 
Railroad Company, its officers, servants, and agents from in any way or manner 
interfering with, influencing, intimidating, or coercing plaintiffs or any of said 
clerical employees herein referred to of their free and untrammelled right of self- 
organization. 

“Nothing in this injunction shall be considered or construed as authority to 
prevent any employee of said defendant Railroad Company in the class referred to, 
from organizing, joining, promoting: or fostering aS many unions as he or they 
(meaning such employees in the class referred to) may desire, and in any way 
which he or they may desire, and with the assistance and aid of any of his fellow 
employees in any way and to any extent that said fellow employees (in the class 
referred to) may desire; nor shall anything in this injunction be considered or 

‘ construed as authority or permission for any officer or agent of said Company, or 

{ any employee, acting for or on behalf of the defendant Railroad Company, attempt- 

4 ing to influence or to interfere with said selection or designation of their said rep- 
resentatives, or their right to self-organization as herein referred to, upon’ any 
pretext that they are acting individually and not as representatives of said defend- 
ant corporation.” 


While this temporary injunction did not grant all that was asked by the employes, 
it was considered a big victory for the Brotherhood, and a hard blow to all company 
unions. That the company union is one of the most vital questions confronting the 
labor movement today cannot be disputed. It does not give justice to the employes, 
nor does it bring industrial harmony to the company for it originates with the corpora- 
tion, it is organized by the corporation, and it is managed and directed by the corpora- 
tion. The contracts these corporations force the workers to sign are illegal because 
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they are based on force; a contract must be entered into freely with the good will and 
faith of both parties. 


The provision of the Railway Labor Act which guarantees to employers and em- 
ployes, alike the right to select their spokesman is very plain. The workers have not 
misunderstood or ignored the law, but many of the roads have, and were confident they 
could pull the wool over the eyes of the court and people and get away with it; and 
in their selfish greed and their gluttonous desire to pile up wealth and influence they 
received another death blow to company controlled “unions” through the decision of 
Federal Judge Hutcheson. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The official call for the forty-seventh annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been issued by the A. F. of L. executive couneil. The convention 
will convene in Los Angeles, California, Monday morning, October 3, and will hold its 
sessions in the Cinderella Roof Ballroom. ‘“‘The importance of our movement,” says 
the executive council call, “the duty of the hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall send its full quota of delegates to the Los 
Angeles convention.” 


The trial trip of the first train equipped completely with roller bearings was made 
recently on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul between Chicago and Tacoma. The 
train consisted of Pullmans, dining cars, tourist cars and observation cars and eventu- 
ally will be used on the service now provided by the Olympian crack train. Besides 
providing more quiet and smoothness for the passengers, the roller-bearing equipment 
is expected to decrease starting resistance, making for greater speed and eliminate the 
hot box. 


George W. Perkins, formerly president of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, 
has been installed as the western representative of the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, recently organized by various national and international trade unions. Per- 
kins has opened offices at the Illinois State Federation headquarters in Chicago, 623 
So. Wabash Avenue, and is prepared to respond to all inquiries concerning the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company and its insurance policies and rates. The company, 
which is headed by Matthew Woll, president of the Photo Engravers International 
Union, is urging unioms and central bodies throughout the country to appoint local 
representatives to act as agents for this trade union venture into the field of insur- 
ance, 


Baltimore is making great preparations for the exposition and pageant of 100 years 
of railroading from September 24 to October 8. It is to be the centenary of the Balti- 
more & Ohio railway, founded in 1827. The two weeks’ celebration will be a drama 
of transportation. Side by side will be shown the earliest and the latest locomotives, 
freight cars and passenger coaches. Pre-railroad transportation will be shown in its 
rudest forms, the oxcart, the prairie Schooner and then the lumber wagon with spring 
seat, which last was considered a tremendous advance in traveling comfort. The 
B. & O. is a venerable and honored institution. It did service in three wars. It had 
its full share in developing the country westward from Baltimore. It was built on solid 
lines and has been managed wisely. Its exposition and pageant will be of intense 
interest, showing the wonderful development and progress of one of the greatest in- 
dustries of modern times. 


A handful of federal injunctions have been issued against striking coal miners in 
Ohio. The miners are ordered ‘not to interfere” with interstate commerce. 


If they threaten or intimidate “free and independents” every one knows they vio- 
late statutory law and can be arrested. But they can’t be convicted on the word of 
coal owners or irresponsible thugs or manufactured evidence. The guilt must be proven 
and the miners are assumed to be innocent until the contrary is proven. This process 
is too slow for the coal owners. They want quick action, even at the cost of constitu- 
tional rights. So they ask for an injunction from a federal judge, who can not be 
reached by the people. Then they tell the court that the miners have “interfered” 
with employes, and the miners are ordered before the judge who commands them to 
prove their innocence. 


If the judge happens to have his own ideas of strikes or if he is a graduated cor- 
poration counsel, the miners are fined or jailed. The burden of proof is always on the 
worker. If no strike exists the burden of proof is on the accuser, and conviction takes 
time. 


a 
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QUOTATIONS 


Advice is seldom welcome. Those who need it most like it least.—Johnson. 


Adventure and contemplation share our being like day and night.—Ceningsby. 


He that has never known adversity is but half acquainted with others or himself.— 
Aughey. 


The best portion of a good man’s life—his little, nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love.—Wordsworth. 


A sound mind in a gound body, if the former be the glory of the latter, the latter 
is indispensable to the former.—Edwards. 


It is seldom that God sends such calamities upon man as men bring upon them- 
selves and suffer willingly —Jeremy Taylor. 


Seldom ever was any knowledge given to keep, but to impart; the grace of this 
rich jewel is lost in concealment.—Bishop Hall. 

The discovery of what is true and the practice of that which is good are the two 
most important objects of philosophy.—Voltaire. 


After a man has sown his wild oats in the years of his youth, he has still every 
year to get over a few weeks and days of folly.—Richter. 


Let us have faith that right makes might; and in that faith, let us, to the end, 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.—Abraham Lincoln. 


We are ruined, not by what we really want, but by what we think we do; therefore 
never go abroad in search of your wants; if they be real wants, they will come home 
in search of you; for he that buys what he does not want will soon want what he can- 
not buy.—Colton. 


Men do not avail themselves of the riches of God’s grace. They love to nurse 
their cares, and seem as uneasy without some fret as an old friar would be without his 
hair girdle. They are commended to cast their cares upon the Lodge, but even when 
they attempt it, they do not fail to catch them up again, and think it meritorious to 
walk burdened.—Beecher. 


Patience is the guarding of faith, the preserver of peace, the cherisher of love, the 
teacher of humility; patience, governs the flesh, strengthens the spirit, sweetens the 
temper, stifles anger, extinguishes envy, subdues pride; she bridles the tongue, refrains 
the hand, tramples upon temptation, endures persecutions, consummates martyrdom; 
patience produces unity in the church, loyalty in the state, harmony in famikies and 
societies; she comforts the poor and moderates the rich; she makes us humble in pros- 
perity, cheerful in adversity, unmoved by calumny and reproach; she teaches us to for- 
give those who have injured us, and to be the first in asking for forgiveness of those 
whom we have injured; she delights the faithful, and invites the unbelieving; she adorns 
the woman, and approves the man; is loved in a child, praised in a young man, admired 
in an old man, she is beautiful in either sex and every age.—Bishop Horne. 


Ww 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE 


The Moorehead Machinery & Boilg@r Shop, Higgins Boiler Shop, Washington, D. C. 


Minneapolis, Minn. (Unfair.) (Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson Machine Foundry & Boiler “inde doar Works, Des Moines, Iowa. (Un- 
Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) é : 
Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) HOT. ce Pe FARE ye Shop, Washington, 
ia wears ae Spiegel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- The ape alah Iron Works, Jersey City, 

air. N. J 
McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, William Dillon Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Md. (Unfair.) Canal Steel Works, Inc., 2126 Poland St., 
Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

(Unfair.) C; Cc.) Elmeér Tank & Boiler Works, Ince., 
American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- Jefferson, N. Y. (Unfair.) 

dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) Frolich Iron ‘Works, 605 Alva St., New Or- 
W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. C. (Unfair.) leans, La. (Unfair.) 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT 


Long Island Railroad. Pennsylvania. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CHAS. F. SCOTT 


We are presenting below a list of claims and the amounts paid to the beneficiaries 
of our deceased members and the amounts paid members themselves for disability claims 
allowed from July 13th to August 16th inclusive. Also the total amount of insurance paid 
by this organization since the adoption of the insurance plan. 


LIST OF CLAIMS PAID BY INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS 
FROM JULY 13 TO AUGUST 16, 1927. 


qodne Brother Cause Beneficiary Relation Date Amouns 
Aitoemas  Serters.7 LOtal Disapility. .320o0 ew ke FUUTABSLE CPO TES. Lie Si « Wate ore July 22 $1,000.00 
Ah Thomas Kennedy. Anmitias | Reetoris..2ae3 3 fia)... « Bliza beth ya ynchie.if sje 03 Sister July 22 1,000.00 
is Joseph, Nensel..» Auto Accident... ss s.csleioccee Josephine Nengel........ Wife July 22 2,000.00 
Aen ane eS aC WwW Oll ss . SAreCOMa MIDULA: . sc ccc sss ss c's Mrs. J. A. Blackwell....Wife July 22 1,000.00 
asad Le ee aeePA Ie ENT ac) Saas cus luts cl AeNe Gall bel alotns ee Joseph A. Abraham, .Husband July 29 1,000.00 
120. Gil /W., Hunter....'...Cardio' Renal Disease........ Mrs. UGeo. "Hunter... o4i0.0 0+ Wife July 29 1,000.00 
15 Nick Jacquinot...Hypercussion Arteriosclerosis. Mrs. J. Jacquinot........ Wife July 29 1,000.00 
Laie wames Connelly, . Total Disability 25.;.hb.b... ELIMBELL tars. 8 WANs L eee at Aug. 6 2,000.00 
Boe Via Timmons. 9>,.'TRotall Disability ssi .s0t...... FEVER RET ia a cara ae) or euenh daw tokens = ellie cee Aug. 8 1,000.00 
13 Wain, .H., Richards..Carcinoma, of Throat...:.... Mrs. John Hocking....Mother Aug. 8 1,000.00 
rie a Cnimse. mul Saar.) yOoCRrditig’ yo .8. 2h. oe ccd. os Mrs. Minnie Hulgaard. .Wife Aug. 8 2,000.00 
Baus Ay Hy Bingham), ArterisSchusis...0....$..5... MrsiA. . -Bingham.,.... Wife Aug. 8 1,000.00 
vl) Howardy Kelly... lagrippe.and Apoplexy....... Mary Kelly....0. 0.5.05 Sister Aug. 8 1,000.00 
19 Manus McFadden.Carcinoma of Liver.......... Hillenreburkel oF Teta Sister Aug. 12 1,000.00 
295 Donald McIntyre..Arlosis of Liver............. Henrye Ck OMGInN tyre nn gis sides Son, ,Auz. 12 1,000.00 
27 John Baseey...... Generals Paralysis putt ..cdsisy ss «5 Mrs. C. Bacigulapo....Mother Aug. 12 1,000.00 
ecw Te Cre COUP LETTS cs Seusidie « s SPOS REI TS A OLULEY cpt ie, aue. br a.0 0 EQUSIS CUE, 0 Ab Sls Wend ete ae ae Aug. 16 1,000.00 
$ 20,000.00 
POU SLUnit: Dice ane TOL eeATLONI SE iS OUT IMAL cin sPaxaicn.cnl sis suarnche CMTE aa tels ooh oct elarat Cie ee ete aed 334,000.00 
SINE hte Cer ene sere ENS PANTS Sh S ee. MR le 5 cersl tle eal ainy aos ensudes sane elton ee! ¥ bps, ace 8 Alececa ace @ § $354,000.80 

INR ole Demin ClaAlMIS csi « dabys cline ides . SoM Tee Ve ood $234,000.00 

ACoidentals Meatin Clalme!... 0.2 2... eee 3 68,000.00 

Pagina “Osa panes Cleinisieges, 8 so. ke. cuits oh eune 35 19,000.00 

BOtA aie Dalit Veet lOTIN.G ii» < SipigiAidis Was o- oMUDa we oe ee 21 21,000.00 

‘ $342,000.00 

NATE Osis GVOlIntary blan:) . i.) Se eae © hs whee 0.5 ee ote 12,900.00 t 


Total 


© 4 0 PW She & » 0 Miapane eh eye Tels 6 © © d © on6ps\ Ow 6a MUO © le © 6 0 eee eieje s0 ate 


$354,000.06 


Fraternally yours, 


CHAS. F. SCOTT, 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT R. C. McCUTCHAN 
For Period from July 15th to August 17th, 1927. 


Minnedosa, Man., Aug. 17, 1927. 

Nearly all of my time for the past month 
has again been devoted to the situation in 
Winnipeg and vicinity, and during which 
time the steady gain in membership in Local 
No. 126 has been maintained, having secured 
applications from each of the roundhouses 
and back shops during the period mentioned. 

Fourteen applications were secured from 
the C. P. R. R. back shops, four from the 
Transcona Roundhouse, two from the Ft. 
Rouge Roundhouse, twelve from the Ft. 
Reuge back shops, ten from the Transcona 
back shops, one from Kenora, and one from 
Neepawa, making a total of 44 applications 
for the period mentioned. This was up to the 
time I left Winnipeg, and it was expected a 
number more would pay up from this pay- 
day in time for the next meeting. 

Leaving Winnipeg on the 16th, or yester- 
day, on my way to Edmonton to attend the 
annual convention of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, I have stopped over at 
Neepawa and here I secured the application 
of the boilermaker at Neepawa and have got 
the remaining non-member here in Minne- 
dosa to agree to join up again. I will visit 
four other points on my way to Edmonton, 


and be there on the 22nd when the Congress 
convention opens. 
Full Time Ft. Rouge and Transcona Shops. 

All of the twelve back shops of the Cana- 
dian National Railways in Canada have been 
working full time or the forty-four week 
since April or before, except the Transcona 
and Ft. Rouge back shops at or near Win- 
nipeg. This also applies to all the back 
shops of the Canadian Pacific, they having 
been on full time for about one year now, 
other than the Angus (Montreal) shops, 
where they have not been working Saturday 
forenoons for the past few months. 

On this account there has recently been 
a very considerable agitation among the 
membership of the Bona Fide Shopmen’s 
Unions in the Transcona and Ft. Rouge 
shops, to bring about full time in those 
shops, which would mean a reduction in 
staff, sufficient to take care of same. As 
there is still a considerable number of non- 
members in those shops, who are not in any 
way assisting to maintain conditions and 
wages, it is felt that the reduction in staff 
should be made among them. 

Present Crop Prospects in Western Canada. 

While early this season it looked like 
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there would not be very much of a wheat 
or other grain crops in Western Canada, on 
account of the extreme lateness of the sea- 
son, since then the weather so far has been 
so favorable that barring an early frost or 
prolonged wet weather, there will be better 


than an average crop in this section this 
year, which will mean that our members 
who were furloughed from the roundhouses, 
last spring, will be back on the job when 
the crop movement starts. Yours fraternally, 
R. C. McCutchan. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period July 16 to August 15, 1927, Inclusive) 


Chicago, Ill., August 15, 1927. 


Chicago received my attention for the 
greater portion of the month just ended. 
The writer attended regular meetings of 
Lodges 227, 626, 533, 1 and 588, and Lodge 
589, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Organization 
matters including our membership at the 
Grand Trunk Railway were cared for in 
connection with Vice-President Brother M. 
A. Maher at Battle Creek, Mich., Lodge 127. 
Visited Brother Frank Sweeney, Henrotin 
Hospital, on the 18th of July, where he is 
convalescing nicely. Missionary work among 
delinquents developed progress, also un- 
limited argument and exchange of views on 
the many features relating to the Brother- 
hood. Like the survivors of the Civil War, 
the survivors of the 1922 strike prefer to 
fight it all over again, and perhaps it’s well 
that it is so. Who knows but what some 
good may result from it? 


Milwaukee during the past week in the 
interest ef District Lodge 15 and Lodge 589. 
The meeting on the 10th was very satisfac- 
tory to the undersigned and no doubt our 
efforts with delinquents in the famous old 
time brewery metropolis will bring satis- 
factory results. Assistance rendered the 
writer by the local committeemen is heartily 
appreciated as it makes for united effort 
and. success. Not always is that spirit ap- 
parent nowadays. 


Trade conditions are unusually quiet. 
Other trades are affected similarly. Wage 
issues appear to be. arbitration bound. 
Prosperity appears to be still wrapped up 
in. winter underwear. 


‘The traveling member in search of em- 
ployment will do well to study the Construc- 
tion News items in this issue of the Journal. 
While considerable work is in the contem- 
plative state, there are numerous enter- 
prises which will afford work to some of 
our members, provided they make an effort 
to secure it. The extensive line-up is here- 
with submitted for the benefit of the Journal 
reading membership—and welcome. 


Construction News. 


Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co. has contracted with subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corporation for 
7,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars, for 
the construction of a vessel for the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co. of New York. 

Lexington, So. Carolina. Penstok, 3,600 
tons on Salude River Mill. Contract to 
Reeves Brothers Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

Anaheim, Cal. Two gasholders for the 
Southern Counties Gas Co., involving 500 


tons of steel. 
and Steel Co. 

Monterey, Cal. 400 tons of steel for gas- 
holder, for Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
Contract to Western Pipe and Steel Co. 

Hoquiam, Wash. 200 tons of plates. One 
35,000, one 10,000 and one 5,000-barrel tank 
for the Union Oil Co. Contract to Western 
Pipe and Steel Co. 

Pending—5,000 tons of plates for 16,640 
feet of 54-inch; 18,230 feet of 48-inch pipe, 
and 3,380 feet of 36-inch pipe, for Spring- 
field, Mass. Bids to be opened July 20. 

Azusa, Cal. 650 tons, pipe line. Baker 
Iron Works, Los Angeles, Cal., low bidder. 

San Francisco, Cal. 200 tons of plates for 
a barge for the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. Bids to be taken soon. 

San Diego, Cal. 100 tons plates for water 
tank and tower. Bids in July 15. 

Clakamas, Oregon. 100 tons plates for 
stand pipe. Bids opened. 


Philo, Ohio. 1,000 tons steel, buildings of 
Ohio Power Co. Bids being taken. 


Hartford, Conn. Hartford Electric Light 
Co. has awarded a contract for an addition 
to its South Meadows Power Station. 


Delray, Mich. Detroit-Edison Co. has 
awarded contract to the American Bridge 
Co. for 5,250 tons structural steel for its 
hew power plant. 


Wellsville, Ohio. Whitacre Boiler Co, has 
been incorporated with $75,000 capital by 
Edward G. Whitacre, Francis W. Morton 
and A. B. Oakes. 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. Northern States 
Power Co., 2 South Barstow St., Hau Claire, 
Wis., is building a dam and hydro-electric 
generating plant on the Chippewa River, 
and has awarded the contract to the Bylles- 
by Engineering & Management Corp., 231 
So. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Green Bay, Wis. The Board of Education 
has awarded contract to the Pharo Heating 
Co., Madison, Wis., for the boilers, etc., for 
the new steam heating plant at the West 
Green Bay High School. 


Victoria, B. C., Canada. The Canadian 
Northern Railway Co. proposes construc- 
tion of ten oil storage tanks with capacity 
of 200,000 gallons, at the company’s termi- 
nals here. 


Kast Beauport, Quebec, Canada. Fronte- 
nac Brick Co., Quebec, has started work by 
day labor, on construction which includes a 
blast furnace 80x400 feet, other buildings 
and machinery equipment. 

Montreal, Que., Canada. The By-Product 
Coke Co. of Canada will build a $5,000,000 


Contract to Western Pipe 
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coking plant here for the Montreal Coke 
and Mfg. Co., subsidiary of the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power, Consolidated. 


Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. has booked 
an order for five coast guard cutters for 
the Treasury Department, involving about 
4,500 tons of steel plates. 


Pusey & Jones Co. has booked an order 
for a new steamer for the Baltimore Steam 
Packet Co., involving about 2,000 tons of 
plates. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. has pur- 
chased the plates for two steel tanks involv- 
ing 1,200 tons, for Detroit. 


Boston, Mass. Atmospheric Nitrogen 
Chemical & Dye Corp. has awarded the 
general contract for a steam-electric power 
plant, to Stone & Webster, Inc. 


Springfield, Mass. The Boston & Maine 
Ry. Co. has awarded the general contract 
for an engine house and repair shop 80x196 
feet, to Treddenick-Billings Co., 10 High St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Kearney, N. J. Public Service Corp. of 
New Jersey has awarded a steel contract 
to the Bethiehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
for the erection of an addition to their 
power plant here. 

Atlantic, lowa. The Iowa Electric Co. will 
build a new gas plant here. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Fairview Hospital 
Association, 2312 Sixth 'St., South, has let 
general contract to Field-Martin Co., 720 
South Sixth St., for a 400-horsepower steam 
operated power ‘plant, including equipment. 
Long & Thorshov, 1028 Andrus Building, are 
the architects. 

Winnipeg, Man., Canada. James Ballan- 
tine & Co. have been awarded the contract 
for the installation of a heating plant at the 
Fort Osborne barracks. 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have the contract to erect water 
stations and treating plants at Ravenna and 
Kent, Ohio, and J. M. Green of Baltimore 
has the contract to erect similar work at 
Greenwich and Lodi, Ohio, for the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway. 

Hillyard, Wash. (Spokane.) Treating cyl- 
inder, storage tanks and working tanks for 
a tie treating plant under construction for 
the Great Northern Railway Co., have been 
let to the Puget Sound Machinery Depot, 
Seattle, Wash., and the Williams Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. The work is being done 
principally by company forces. 

Olivers, Ind. The New York Central Ry. 
Co. has let contract to the Ogle Construc- 
tion Co., Chicago, for the construction of a 
50-ton, one-track electric steel coaling sta- 
tion and an electric cinder plant. 

Fernie, B. C., Canada. The shops, power 
plant, roundhouse and storehouse of the 
Morrissey, Fernie & Michel were destroyed 
by fire on July 3, 1927, with a total loss 
of $50,000. 

West York, Pa. The Sandusky Cement 
Co., Engineer’s Building, Cleveland, O., has 
plans for the immediate erection of an 
addition..to.its mill..at “York, Pa,, for the 


manufacture of gray cements, to cost more 
than $250,000 with machinery. It is ex- 
pected to require about six months for 
completion. 


Le Mars, Iowa. The City Council is ar- 
ranging for the immediate erection of a new 
central steam power plant for municipal 
heating service, to cost close to $125,600, 
including equipment. 

Joliet, Ill. The Illinois Steel Co. and the 
American Steel & Wire Co. are construct- 
ing a $500,000 power unit at Joliet, Ill. It 
will be equipped with five 1,000-h.p. boilers 
and will generate power for all units of 
both plants. The Steel Company engineers 
are in charge of construction. 


Knoxville, Tenn. The Volunteer Port- 
land Cement Co.; Knoxville, Tenn., will 
soon begin the construction of its proposed 
mill near the city, to cost close to $900,000 
with machinery, contracts for which are 
now being placed. A machine shop will be 
installed. 


Norfolk, Va. The Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., Richmond, Va., is arranging an 
expansion and improvement program for the 
last half of 1927 to cost about $6,650,000. 
The work will include the completion of a 
new steam-operated electric power plant 
now in course of erection in Norfolk, Va., 
new transmission lines, power substations 
and other miscellaneous work. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The Ohio Terminal Co., 
2704 EF 34th St., will soon begin the con- 
struction of an eight-story cold storage and 
refrigerating plant totaling 500,000 cubic 
feet, and reported to cost about $450,000 
with machinery. It will be operated by the 
Cuyahoga Cold Storage Co., understood to 
be an affiliated organization. 


St. Louis, Mo. The Union Electric Light 
& Power Co., St. Louis, is disposing of a 
bond issue of $10,000,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for expansion and bet- 
terments. The company is said to be arrang- 
ing for a program for extensions, to cost 
more than $5,000,600. 

Traverse City, Mich. The Common Coun- 
cil is considering the. installation of a 
municipal steam-operated electric power 
plant for auxiliary service, to cost $78,000 
with equipment. Burd, Giffels & Hamilton, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., are engineers. 

Detroit, Mich. The Fisher Body Co., 
General Motors Building, will soom take bids 
for the erection of three one-story units at 
its plant at Pontiac, Mich., to cost more 
than $250,000. The company will begin 
superstructure for a new power house at 
the plant, for which building contract was 
let to J. A. Utely, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit. 

Beaumont, Texas. The Gulf States Utili- 
ties Co. is considering plans for an addition 
to its steam-operated electric generating 
plant on the Neches River, to increase the 
capacity to 40,000 kw. 

Eugene, Oregon. The City Council is com- 
pleting plans for the early construction of 
the first unit of a new municipal hydro- 
electric power plant on the McKenzie 
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River, to have an output of 16,000 h.p. To 
additional units will be installed following 
the completion of the first plant, making a 
total capacity of 75,000 h.p. 

Foregoing items are authentic. They will 
appear in September Journal in connection 
with report of the undersigned. You are 
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favored with this advance copy so as to 
inform you of such work as may be con- 
templated in your particular territory as 
well as generally throughout the States and 
Canada. Fraternally yours, Jos. P. Ryan, 
International Vice-President, 7533 Vernon 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD 
Period of July 15th to August 15th, 1927, Inclusive. 


I am pleased to report that during the 
past thirty days I have been successful in 
reorganizing Lodge 74, at Houston, Texas. 
This of course has been done with the loyal 
assistance and co-operation of a number of 
our former members who realize the neces- 
sity of maintaining organization in and 
around Houston. A charter and complete 
new set of books have been sent for and 
Lodge 74 will start off with a membership of 
20, all this number reinstated with the excep- 
tion of 3 members who belonged to other 
locals. These men immediately deposited 
their clearance cards. On August 22nd the 
officers will be installed and I am of the 
opinion that Lodge 74 has selected a good 
set of officers, and with the assistance and 
co-operation of the members Lodge 74 will 
go forward and take her place among the 
labor unions in the city of Houston. 


I might also add that I have attended the 
regular meetings of Lodges 132, 305 and 587 
and am pleased to report that Lodges 132 
and 587 voted to affiliate with the Texas 
State Federation of Labor. I hope to be 
able to report in our next month’s journal 
that Lodge 305 at Port Arthur and Lodge 74 
at Houston have also affiliated. There is 
much to be gained by our locals being af- 
filiated with the State Federation of Labor. 
Every state in the Union should have a mod- 
ern Boiler Inspection Law, and there is only 
one way to get it and that is to affiliate 
with the State Federation and have them in 
their convention endorse a proposed Boiler 
Inspection Law and present it to the Legis- 
lature and fight for its passage. A number 
of other reasons could be given why our lo- 
cal unions should affiliate, but time and 
space will not permit going into this matter 
further. 


The different oil companies have made it 
as difficult as possible to organize the men 
employed in the refineries, through the adop- 
tion of so-called insurance schemes, stock 
ownership schemes, etc. All of these schemes 
are for the purpose of keeping the workers 
away from a bona fide labor union. Some 
of the companies have gone to the extent of 
giving the men some free insurance. Any 
man with any sense at all knows what this 
is done for and should not drop out of his 
labor union because the employer gives him 
something, or at least leads him to believe 
he is giving him something for nothing. Any 
time an employer gives its employes any- 
thing free they are going to collect in some 
other way and generally it is by keeping the 


wages below what they should be. Some day 
the workers are going to wake up and when 
they do they are going to say to “Mr. Em- 
ployer, we, your employes, appreciate your 
generosity but we prefer to buy our own in- 
surance and take out our own stock, and we 
want just and fair wages and working con- 
ditions.” What happens to an employe who 
has worked for an employer for a good many 
years and has been given certain free insur- 
ance when said employe is either discharged 
or laid off? His insurance is gone and he 
can only continue same by paying the stand- 
ard premium rate at the age he is when laid 
off or discharged. Make a relative compar- 
ison as between this so-called insurance 
scheme of the employer and that of the Boil- 
ermakers’ Union and you will readily see the 
difference. In the Boilermakers’ Union you 
can continue to carry your insurance even if 
you leave the work of your trade, and you 
don’t have to pay the standard premium 
rate. You can also carry. insurance on your 
entire family and all blood relatives on the 
basis of $1.25 per thousand dollars’ worth 
per month. Has any employer interested 
himself in your family to the extent of 
which the Labor Union has? The answer 
is “NO,” so why remain on the outside of an 
institution that is really trying to serve 
your interests. 


Our monthly journal reaches quite a num- 
ber of prospective members and it is for 
this reason that I have endeavored to point 
out to such men the necessity of belonging 
to something that will serve the interest of 
the workers and their families, and I know 
of no other organization on this earth that 
has gone as far as the Labor Union in pro- 
tecting the individual member and his 
family. 


Trusting that this brief report will meet 
with the approval of our members and that 
each and every member will do everything 
in his power to help make the Local Union 
in his town or city 100 per cent, and with 
kind personal regards and best wishes to all, 
I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
C. A. McDONALD, 
International Vice-President. 


You cannot be a union man, 
No matter how you try, 

Unless you think in terms of We 
Instead of terms of L 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 
July 15th to 

Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1927. 
Visited the following locals and attended 
their meetings: 412, Malone, N. Y.; 380 
and 750, Buffalo, N. Y., and 229, Rochester, 


N. Y. Also visited Bridgeburg and Port 
Coubourne, Canada. In company with 
Brother Bowen, general chairman of Dis- 
trict 12, N. Y. Central Lines, we paid a visit 
to Malone, ‘N. Y., and Tupper Lake, N. Y., 
where there were a number of delinquent 
members, and after meetings they all agreed 
to reinstate and become active members. 
Visited Bridgeburg and Port Coubourne, 
Canada, in company with Brother B. A. 
Newtown of Local 7, Buffalo, where we had 
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VICE-PRESIDENT M. F. GLENN 
August 15th 


information that breweries were being 
erected at those places. They intend to 
build a brewery at Bridgeburg, Canada, but 
the work has not started as yet. While in 
Buffalo spent considerable time visiting the 
men employed in Depew shops, where I 
hope in the near future to put in a local, 
as several members who are employed there 
are anxious to get the shop organized. 
Locals 380 and 750, Buffalo, are building up 
their membership, but the work in the con- 
tract shops in Buffalo and vicinity has 
been very slack. At the present time I am 
in Rochester handling a_ grievance for 
Local 229. Yours fraternally, M. F. Glenn, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. NORTON 
Period July 16, 1927, to August 15, 1927, Inclusive. 


San Francisco, Calif., August 15, 1927. 


My services having been requested by the 
officers of Lodge No. 94, Sacramento, Calif., 
the opening of this period found me in that 
city where I was engaged for several days 
assisting the officers in connection with 
the affairs of their local. A complete audit 
of the books for the first and second quart- 
ers of 1927, proved them to be correct and 
in splendid shape. Official quarterly re- 
port forms were made up in detail for each 
quarter and forwarded to the International 
President’s office, and a report showing 
the standing of each individual member 
appearing on the local ledger together with 
the date and serial number of all receipts 
issued during the period audited was com- 
piled and mailed to the International Sec- 
retary-Treasurer for verification. The West- 
ern Pacific Railroad shop, Phoenix Boiler 
Works, Byer-Anderson Boiler and Welding 
Works, and the Schaw Pipe shop were visit- 
ed and regular meetings of Lodges 94 and 
748 were attended. 


Completing my mission at Sacramento, 
a regular meeting of Lodge No. 317, Rich- 
mond, Calif., was attended, after which I 
left for Santa Barbara, Calif., where the 
annual wage conference between officials 
of the Shell Oil Company and a committee 
representing their employees was scheduled 
to open before the Federal Oil Board on 
Saturday July 23d. This conference re- 
mained in session several days, but the 
present unsettled condition of the oil in- 


dustry being unfavorable to the employees, 
their committee was placed in a defensive 
position. Consequently the new Memoran- 
dum of Terms for the year ending July 31, 
1928 contains no material changes. The 
only accomplishment worthy of mention 
being a proposal submitted by the em- 
ployees committee which provides for elimi- 
nation of the second class mechanics by re- 
classification and the setting up of a regu- 
lar indenture apprentice system. This pro- 
posal received favorable consideration from 
the company representatives and negotia- 
tions to this end will be arranged at an 
early date. 


The past two weeks were devoted to the 
situation in this district and in the Sacra- 
mento valley. Regular meetings of Lodges 
6, 39 and 317 were attended—and some as- 
sistance was given to the local and district 
representatives in the handling of various 
matters of interest to our members. The 
matters receiving attention being adjust- 
ment of grievances, jurisdictional disputes. 
conference for wage increases, new field 
construction and organizing work, and in 
connection with these matters the following 
points were visited: Martinez, Tracy, Stock- 
ton, Wallace and Sacramento. Trade con- 
ditions quiet. 

Trusting this brief report will be of in- 
terest to the readers of our official Journal, 
I am with very best wishes, yours fraternal- 
ly, H. J. Norton, International Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT M. A. MAHER. 


Since my last report I have spent con- 
siderable time in Battle Creek, Mich., 
straightening out the tangled financial af- 
fairs of Lodge No. 127. I made an audit of 
the accounts of former Secretary L. W. 
Smith, from April 1, 1925, to July 1, 1927, 
and found former Secretary Smith short in 
his accounts the sum of $347.45 for that 


period. He made a cash payment of $100 


and satisfactory arrangements to pay the 


balance in monthly payments. In connec- 
tion with his shortage, I found the worst 
case of carelessness and neglect on the part 
of a local lodge secretary that I have ever 
seen. He allowed the whole lodge to be- 
come delinquent, many of the members 
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sending him their dues and thinking they 
were in good standing, while he used the 
money and let them go delinquent. I was 
able to get the financial affairs in fairly 
good shape, and reinstated five Boilermakers 
and one Helper at Battle Creek, and made 
out receipts that had been paid for to one 
Boilermaker at Chicago; two Boilermakers 
and one Helper at Detroit, and three Boiler- 
makers at Durand, Mich. An entire new 
set of officers were elected, and I have just 
received a letter from the new secretary, 
Brother George Brandimore, that he has re- 
instated two more Boilermakers and _ six 
Helpers at Battle Creek and one at Durand, 
one at Detroit and two more to pay this 
month at Detroit, and eight to pay up this 
month at Chicago. That will just about 
reinstate all the members who became de- 
linguent because of Smith’s neglect and 
carelessness. 

I also visited Lima, Ohto, Lodge No.. 259, 


where I met Brother P. D. Harvey, general 
chairman Distrist No. 31, relative to sen- 


iority claim of Brother Mike O’Neal. Made 
careful investigation of this case, and 
talked to all members who would be af- 


fected by restoring Brother O’Neal’s sen- 


iority as claimed by him, and found that 
none of the brothers would sign the state- 
ment required by the management, and I 
am of the opinion that there is nothing that 
we can do in this case, in view of the posi- 
tion taken by the members that would be 
affected, and because the company records 
show Brother O’Neal as resigned on the 
date in dispute. While in Lima Brother 
Harvey and myself visited all shifts at the 
B. & O. roundhouse, where we found three 
Boilermakers and four Helpers delinquent. 
Talked to all of these former members and 
all agreed to get reinstated the followin 

pay day. 

I then went to Chillicothe, Ohio, Lodge 
No. 185. Called special meeting and was 
successful in getting the financial affairs 
of this lodge straightened out. Also, while 
in Chillicothe I made an audit of the ac- 
counts of the financial officers of the lodge 
for the second quarter of 1927 and found 
the accounts in first class shape. This will 
conclude report for this month, and with 
best wishes and kindest regards to all, I 


REPORT OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE THOS. NOLAN. 


I submit the following report on matters 
that shall always receive my first considera- 
tion, and for that reason I have been sub- 
mitting a report month after month in the 
columns of our Journal appealing to the un- 
organized of our craft to realize their condi- 
tion and position because of their lack of 
organization and the absolute necessity of it. 
If my reports have been read by any un- 
organized craftsmen, I trust my appeal has 
not been in vain on that very interesting 
question on the needs of organization and 
mutual trades co-operation in order to cope 
with the present existing conditions since 
it is from one who had many long years of 
experience in the International Brotherhood, 
as well as the labor movement in general, 
and who knows what has been accomplished 
by sane and intelligent efforts in the past 
history of our Brotherhood and, in addition, 
we still look for greater possibilities in the 
future. 

But let us not fail to remember that suc- 
cess of our movement depends altogether on 
united action and sturdy and hard persever- 
ance in accordance with the Constitution of 
our International Brotherhood. Any chang- 
ed condition that’s worth while is worth an 
effort to make possible, and such a possi- 
bility can be made possible only through 
and by the bona-fide labor movement, to 
and for the cause of human progress and 
human rights. In doing so, let us not for- 
get the union label on manufactured prod- 
ucts is the barometer which indicates the 
highest type of advanced American civiliza- 
tion in order to successfully cope with the 
present ever changing industrial situation. 

Permit me to take another important 


remain fraternally, M. A. Maher, Interna- 
tional Vice-President. 
topic—the Declaration of Independence, 


that was drafted by the founders of this 
Republic in the year of 1776. That also 
appiies to the founders of our present Inter- 
national Brotherhood, who realized from the 
past and bitter experience that the trade of 
Boilermaking and Iron Shipbuilding could 
only be protected by organization and sane, 
mutual co-operation, just like the promoters 
and founders of the American Government, 
for the social and material interests of all 
the people thereof. The founders of: the 
Declaration of Labor at Chicago, Ill, and 
at Atlanta, Ga., was made after years of — 
struggle against inhuman shop conditions 
and wages. It meant something; it took 
courage, as it showed a willingness to get 
together and organize the men in shops and 
yards as the only beacon of hope for op- 
pressed labor. 

The organized of this day are pleading 
with our unorganized craftsmen to remem- 
ber organized labor’s Declaration as did 
the patriots in 1776 in their Declaration 
for a free and independent Government, 
and why the unorganized can’t see in this 
day and age the opportunities and wonder- 
ful possibilities for American labor, when 
organized, is away and beyond the imagina- 
tion of those who study the present economic 
situation from every angle in the trades 
union movement of the International Broth- 
erhood or in the general labor movement. 
Organization and co-operation is a necessity 
as a trades union business proposition to 
successtully cope with a condition that re- 
quires sane and intelligent trades union 
efforts to deal with, as I notice when the 
business or professional associations are 
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attacked they come together in their vari- 
ous associated associations or unions with- 
out noise or bluster and apply the proper 
remedy. Why not labor? 


As long as the good Lord gives me health 
and strength I will continue to write on 
the question of organization when permitted 
by the Editor of our Official Journal, as 
there is no question so vital to the Boiler- 
makers and Shipbuilders as that. When or- 
ganized all other responsibilities, duties and 
benefits go hand in hand with mutual co- 
operation, which is the very object and fun- 
damental of the trades union movement. 


As the past history of the labor move- 
ment includes many unfair propositions of 
many unfair employers, that organized 
labor, by its efforts which were fair, open 
and above criticism and more than liberal 
forced these unfair employers to adopt a 
different policy in dealing with organized 
labor. They have changed tactics, but 
nevertheless still refuse to give employes 
their constitutional rights. Such rights will 
be established when the workers pass up 
the company unions and other similar traps 
that have for their objects the absolute con- 
trol of labor wherever bona-fide labor or- 
ganizations don’t exist. Shall we permit 
those dope-traps to continue or declare 
with the patriots of 1776 that liberty and 
independence cannot be crushed. They 
gave their lives and all they held dear in 
this world to make possible their declara- 
tion. Labor also has a duty it can’t get 
away from; for organized labor has also 
made a declaration to stand loyal together 
in the struggle for industrial liberty and 
constitutional freedom—one and inseparable 
for human rights. 


More especially in these times, with paid 
malicious propaganda against every interest 
that organized labor is entitled to, that 
every unorganized worker should know and 
be well posted on, for every citizen knows 
that eternal vigilance leads on to liberty, 
while organization and co-operation lead on 
to success. Without organization we place 
one worker in competition with the other, 
which makes for industrial slavery, instead 
of that degree of independence that makes 
possible recognition in labor disputes. To 
sum it up in its proper dress; labor when 
unorganized, is but the tool of organized 
capital, and no unorganized worker can 
‘deny it. The clouds of disorganization and 
its effects may hover around us, but re- 
gardless of the trouble it causes to labor, 
there is a gleam of hope and encourage- 
ment which will bring about organization 
and triumph for the unorganized Boiler- 
makers and Shipbuilders, their Helpers and 
Apprentices in industrial peace, recognition 
and practical united demonstration that 
labor in its efforts for justice cannot be 
crushed from the inside. When united, or- 
ganized men pull together. It has been 
proven in the last few years that organized 
labor cannot be crushed by employers, re- 
gardless of under-cover work that has been 


so evident to all who read, see and observe 
what organized labor has been up against. 
No body of men has a better understanding 
of the industrial issues that confront labor 
than. workers who toil in the shops and the 
shipyards, and from that experience they 
must realize the necessity of organization. 
If the unorganized only profit from that 
experience, which I trust they will, and 
prove to unfair employers that our Brother- 
hood is a legitimate trades union business 
proposition, and here to stay, regardless of 
any and all opposition. The economic con- 
ditions force and justify it, and for that 
reason all should stand together, work. to- 
gether as one man when their freedom is 
attacked. 


Not in company unions nor other make- 
shifts, where the industrial cards are stack- 
ed and dealt out to deceive those who fall 
into the pit that destroys any possibility 
of recognition or a square deal for all who 
fall for the open shop, so-called, or the 
companies’ well oiled machines, known as 
inside-cover shop committee meetings, is 
sure to strike an industrial snag that never 
elevates, but on the contrary lowers the 
possibility of any hope for labor in the 
future. A company committee meeting, 
where union and non-union take part, is 
but a trap to deceive the unwary, and I 
trust the organized who take part in such 
meetings will remember their duty and ob- 
ligation in the future, and be governed ac- 
cordingly. And the unorganized who take 
part—may they see the deception to lead 
them away from the legitimate path that 
leads to success, not on the path of mis- 
understanding and disruption, for a house 
divided against itself must surely fall. A 
so-called open shop, or company shop meet- 
ing will fare likewise. 


I noticed in a newspaper a few weeks ago, 
a story that has some food for reflection. 
It was the passing of a faithful horse that 
pulled an ice wagon for several years in 
the heat of the summer sun, but in disgust 
that old horse, realizing what he went 
through in the past, and what he must ex- 
pect in the future, and in resentment of his 
cruel treatment, kicked his master into a 
hospital. Feeling he performed a merito- 
rious act, he appeared to be satisfied, and 
died. The strangest part of the kicking per- 
formance is that more horses don’t do the 
trick sooner. Had the horse gone along 
like non-union men do he would still be 
pulling that ice wagon. All the horse got 
out of his job was patches on his harness 
and a feed of hay and perhaps oats, but 
never very plentiful, for if the thought of 
kicking his driver ever came into his head 
he was too busy by day and too tired at 
night to even consider it. It was the ice 
wagon to his ending, with way stops only 
for his feed and sleep. The joke is not on 
the man that got kicked but on all other 
old horses that never kick, but go right 
along just like the non-union worker pulls 
along, year in and year out, meek and 
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humble, accepting what is handed him with- 
out even the necessary kick. But like any 
old horse, the individual kick means noth- 
ing. It’s the united, organized kick that 
counts in our industrial co-operation. * This 
we know from experience. That none can 
doubt. 


I trust, should this appeal and reasons 
explained in this report be read by any 
unorganized Boilermaker or Shipbuilder, 
that reasonable, thoughtful consideration be 
given it. At least I hope it will for in- 
dustrial conditions and the necessity of 
organization justify it. 


The local industrial situation in both 
cities, Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., are 
some dull in the railroad and contract 
shops, but Norfolk Navy Yard has consid- 
erable repair work on hand, and, owing to 
the dull conditions in the railroad and con- 
tract shops, of the men laid off many have 
found employment at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, but one extreme generally follows 
another and I expect better times in the 
future. At least we hope for them, for the 
Boilermakers employed in railroad and con- 
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tract shops have been up against it good 
and hard for some time. 


The Norfolk Navy Yard Boiler Shop, by 
a competitive bid, has been awarded the 
contract for the construction of twelve new 
boilers for the battle ships Nevada and 
Oklahoma and will require a number of 


Boilermakers to get them out. The Navy 
Department knew, from past experience on 
other important jobs, that the Boilermakers 
always made good at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, and was the lowest bidder for the 
twelve new boilers mentioned above and 
was awarded the contract. For that rea- 
son I must hand considerable credit to the 
Naval Officers in charge, and the active 
union Boilermakers in the Navy Yards, as 
well as Senator Swanson of Virginia for 
his official and untiring efforts to land the 
job of building twelve new boilers. Senator 
Swanson is. a loyal friend of all the Ameri- 
can people and don’t forget it. That has 
been proven on many occasions when a 
friend was necessary at Washington, D C., 


or elsewhere when required. I remain, 
yours fraternally, Thos. Nolan, Special 
Representative. 


Agreements 


AGREEMENT. 


This Agreement made and entered into 
this 12th day of August, 1927, by and be- 
tween the Albina Marine Iron Works and 
the International Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of Ameri- 
ca, Local Lodge No. 72, and to remain in 
full force and effect until the 28th day of 
February, 1928. 


1. Hight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work, except that four hours shall constitute 
a day’s work on Saturday. Work in excess 
of these periods or upon Sundays and holi- 
days, except as set forth below, shall be 
considered as overtime and shall be com- 
pensated as such. Hight hours of employ- 
ment constitutes a day’s work and shall be 
worked within nine consecutive hours. The 
heur of commencement of work shall be 
that now in force unless otherwise mutually 
agreeable #o the parties to this agreement. 


2. All time worked over eight hours shall 
be paid for at the rate of double time (two 
hours for one) including Sunday and the 
following holidays: New Year’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Indepen- 
dence Day,.Labor Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day and Gen- 
eral Election days for President and Gov- 
ernor and any other legal holidays desig- 
nated by the State or Nation. 

Should any of the above named holidays 
fall on Sunday, the day observed by State 
or Nation shall be considered a holiday and 
paid for as such. 


3. All time worked between the hours of 
Twelve Noon Saturday and eight Monday 
morning shall be considered overtime. The 
same rule is to apply to all holidays. For 
example, a holiday falling on a Tuesday 
from twelve midnight Monday until twelve 
midnight Tuesday shall be considered a holi- 
day. NOTE: (This rule will apply only to 
where a single shift is worked; where 
double shifts are being worked the rule gov- 
erning night shift shall apply. 


4. Regularly constituted night shift shall 
be three consecutive nights or more. Men 
called upon to work less than three nights 
consecutively on job shall receive full over- | 
time rates for actual time worked. When 
men are laid off waiting for material, mov- 
ing of ships or other causes and less than 
three nights have been worked, it will not 
be considered a night shift and overtime 
rates shall apply. 


5. If an employe works less than four 
hours he shall receive four hours’ pay. If 
more than four hours are worked and less 
than eight, he shall receive eight hours’ 
pay. Men called to report for work and 
not given employment shall be allowed four 
hours’ pay. 

Men. starting to work after the regular 
starting time and called upon to work over- 
time, shall be paid overtime rates commenc- 
ing at regular quitting time. 

6. Men working upon jobs located at Van- 
couver, Washington, Terminal No. 4, Linn- 
ton, or any location outside of the recognized 
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city street car limits of eight cents carfare, 
shall receive an allowance of one hour’s pay 
for each day worked at the locations named 
above. When men are requested to finish 
any job and laid off after street cars and 
buses have quit running for the night, com- 
pany shall furnish means of transportation 
for men affected. 


7. Men working on ship repair work and 
removed from the ship to shop to work on 
material for ship job, there shall be no 
change in the wage rates. 


8. Employes leaving the city to work 
shall receive first class transportation, board 
and lodging at place of employment and to 
receive eight hours’ pay for each day’s trav- 
eling. 

9. All employes shall be members of 
Lodge No. 72 of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America and shall be hired 
through the Business Office of Lodge No. 72. 

10. Helpers put up to Holders on, Rivet 
Heaters, Drillers and Reamers shall con- 
tinue to receive the wage rates covering this 
classification. 

11. All Boilers and Uptakes will be thor- 
oughly cleaned and double bottoms, 
tanks and all oil tanks shall be steamed 
and thoroughly cleaned before Boilermakers 
and Helpers start work thereon. 

12. Wage Scale: Boilermakers, Shipfit- 
ters, Anglesmiths, Chippers and Caulkers, 
Acetylene Welders shall receive a minimum 
scale of ninety-two cents (92c) per hour. 


deep 
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Drillers and Reamers, Punch and Shearmen, 
Holder on, Rivet Heaters, eighty cents (80c) 
per hour. General Helpers, seventy-two 
cents (72c) per hour. 

Anglesmiths on slabs, one dollar ($1.00) 
per hour. ‘Slab helpers, eighty cents (80c) 
per hour. Electric Welders, one dollar 
($1.00) per hour. 

The above rates apply to Water Front 
Ship repair work and new ship construction. 

13. It is also agreed and understood that 
employes, parties to this Agreement, shall 
be insured under the Oregon Compensation 
Law. 

14. Under no circumstances shall em- 
ployes and foremen make separate arrange- 
ments on any job that will change or con- 
flict with any section or part of this Agree- 
ment. 

15. Failure of Shop Committee and Su- 
perintendent or Foreman to adjust any griev- 
ance, same shall be taken up by Manage- 
ment ged Business Representative of Local 
No. 72. 


Signed for Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild- 
ers and Helpers of America, Local Lodge 
No. 72. 

JOSEPH REED, 
International Representative. 
Signed for the Company. 


GEORGE RODGERS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Approved Aug. 19, 1927. 


WM. ATKINSON, 
Asst. International President. 


Correspondence 


Kansas City, Mo. 


To All Members of Our’ Brotherhood, 

Greetings: 

There are four reasons why Minnesota 
Avenue at 8th St., Kansas City, Kansas, is 
the greatest corner in the United States. 
They are the Boilermakers’ Organization, 
the Brotherhood Building, the Brotherhood 
State Bank, and the writer. And the bank 
is booming as well as all the others. At 
the close of business Monday, August 15, 
the receipts were $868,319.86, and still there 
is room on the books for some more names. 


Business around Kansas City is still dull, 
while most of the members ef 32 are work- 
ing there aren’t any jobs. Brother Hugh 
MeNellis, who has been off for a couple of 
years, reported for work this week. 


Do any of you readers remember when, 
after the boys had been off for a couple of 
days, and the tiger asked some of them what 
hand they drove, and two of them, wanting 
to be good, said down handed, and he said, 
all right go over and drive them roof bolts 
over your head? And when the first ques- 
tion that the boss would ask was what 
hand do you drive? Do you remember 
when Doctor Kelly examined .the Boiler- 
maker Helper to see if he could be an 


engineer or a boss and he passed with fly- 
ing colors? To any brothers who have 
visited in Kansas. City, Whitey and Iron 
Head are out in Los Angeles. in pictures, 
I guess, 
Who, when the mercury is down among the 
single 0, 
Long miles to the Labor Temple to lodge 
must go 
Through cutting winds and blinding snows 
—Secretary. 
With best wishes and kindest regards, 
I remain, fraternally yours, W. E. Dwyer, 
Sec., L. 32. 


P. S.—Did you write home this week? 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I desire to express through the columns 
of our Journal the sincere appreciation of 
myself and family, for the very prompt 
manner in which my claim for total dis- 
ability was paid. I was injured in June, 
1926, and was declared by my family physi- 
cian totally and permanently disabled early 
in May, 1927, and my claim was sent to the 
insurance company by Brother Scott, Inter- 
national Secretary-Treasurer, June 15, 1927, 
and I was notified by Brother Scott on July 
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24 that my claim had been allowed. I re- 
ceived a check for $2,000.00 due to the fact 
that I carried $1,000.00 uniform and $1,000.00 
voluntary insurance through our organiza- 
tion. This payment of my claim was very 
prompt indeed when one considers the in- 
vestigation necessary to establish total dis- 
ability. 

I feel that the insurance in our organiza- 
tion is second to none, the safest, cheapest 
and best insurance that I know of, doubly 
safe because our grand organization is be- 
hind it, and responsible for it. Again I want 
to thank our International Office and the 
Chicago National Life Insurance Company 
for the prompt payment of my claim, and 
let the entire membership of our organiza- 
tion know how deeply grateful we all feel, 
and what a grand help this insurance is to 
myself and family at this time. 


With best wishes and kindest regards to 
all, I remain, fraternally yours, James J. 
Connelly, Elizabeth Connelly, wife, member 
Lodge No. 127 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Crowding in upon me comes the sense of 
responsibility, the knowledge that I am an 
officer of a sub-lodge makes me realize 
that I can and I will give the best that is 
in me to the service of our organization, but 
that would be far too little if I could not 
count upon the eo-operative efforts of my 
brothers. 


We must never forget that no man can 
pass our portal of initiation until he has 
sworn, “I will abide by the laws of our 
constitution.” This oath should never be 
forgotten, and every member should realize 
that he owes a certain amount of responsi- 
bility to our cause. 


Many of our members have seen good and 
bad times, most of them realize that after 
a spell of prosperity there comes a spell 
of hardship, we can’t expect to sit on top 
of the wheel all the time, for as it turns we 
are bound to encounter reverses. 


During my time in office I have handled 


hundreds of men, some of them professed 
to be good true union men, this was while 
the getting was good, but just as soon as 
they had the misfortune of losing some 
good soft job, away went their cards and 
they did not care what happened to the 
lodge until another soft job came along. 
Lapsation loss is a problem which all 
organizations face. It is not only brought 
about through the so-called ‘‘in and outers.” 
The causes for lapsation from membership 
are not always preventable; but quite gen- 
erally they are and to those which may be 
thus termed, the remedy lies primarily in 
the lodge itself and in its ordinary agencies 
for keeping interest alive and the rolls un- 
impaired. But when the loss has actually 
occurred from direct or other voluntary 
cause, the endeavor to reclaim becomes in 
my mind peculiarly the duty of each and 
every officer in sub-lodge. It is inevitable 


that among the many who are elected to 
membership in our sub-lodges each year, 
there will be found some who prove unde- 
sirable or who find themselves uncon- 
genially placed. These add nothing to the 
real strength of our organization. On the 
contrary, they detract from its usefulness 
and from the pleasures and advantages of 
brotherly love. 

When members of this type sever their 
connection from our organization no real 
loss is sustained. And it is important that 
every member of our lodge restrict their 
efforts in securing reinstatements to only 
worthwhile material, as it is for like care 
to be exercised in recommending new mem- 
bers. 

We should never forget that our Inter- 
national officers give their best in order to 
better conditions. Some think different, 
and go so far as to accuse them of things 
that they are in no position to back up, 
some cast reflections upon them so that 
eyes will not be focused upon their direc- 
tion. All this petty animosity should be 
stopped, action should be taken that will 
bring about due respect and until this is 
done our sub-lodges will never be any dif- 
ferent than they are today. 


In conclusion I would suggest that all 
hands pull on rope in the same direction, 
cast aside all bitterness and think of the 
slogan, “In unity there is strength.” With 
warmest regards to all in our great organi- 
zation, I am fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, 
Si dy, EOok 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
I have not written for the Journal often 
and on each occasion my offering was re- 
jected, I guess because it did not suit. 


However, I will try again. About a week 
ago I had the pleasure of hearing a repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L. speak over or 
from Station WRC of this city and his 
subject was “Why the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will not start or support a 
third party.” It was real interesting and 
I am sorry we do not have more such talks. 


While listening to this talk I was think- 
ing. The American trade union movement 
have all their various organizations, and 
they make progress, but they have a still 
stronger influence if they would only use 
it. That is the ballot. They don’t use it 
in their government or in their organization. 
I am sure if every local would canvass their 
members they would find that more than 
fifty per cent do not have a vote. Also in 
their local affairs they will find that less 
than fifty per cent attend meetings and 
vote. 


Now we have a national election coming 
on I would suggest regardless of how a man 
votes, that every local see that all its 
members get lined up with a right to vote 
and do vote for what they want. 


The time is again coming when we, too, 
will have a convention and I hope every 


of bereavement. 
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member uses his vote and not, as in the 
past, send a delegate who is not even a 
member of the local he claims to represent. 

Trusting this will meet with approval, I 
am yours fraternally, Geo. P. Smith, §., 
L. 450. 


Boone, Ia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with deep regret that Lodge No. 161 
announces the death of Mrs. Gustada Ander- 
son, mother of Brother Clarence M. Ander- 
son. 

Mrs. Anderson, having reached the age 
of 88 years, passed away peacefully into 
an eternal sleep. 

We, his brother members, extend to 
Brother Anderson, family and relatives, our 
heartfelt sympathy in this, their sad hour 
Fraternally yours, Hugo 
Samuelson, secretary, Local No. 161. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please publish the death of Brother Wil- 
liam Aulton, who dided on the 19th of July. 
Brother Aulton was well thought of and had 
lots of friends who mourned the death of 
the brother. Resolutions were drawn up 
and sent to his only daughter, Mrs. Irine 
Johnson. Yours fraternally, O. V. Wilson, 
Cor. Sec’y., 143. 

Susquehanna, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased Almighty God to remove 
from our midst Brother Ed. Simons, and 
we, as members of Local No. 147, extend to 
his wife and family our heartfelt sympathy 
in their sad hour of bereavement and pray 


that God may comfort and bless them in 
this, their sad hour of sorrow. Yours fra- 
ternally, David Lawrie, Secretary, L. 147. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


God in his divine wisdom has seen fit to 
remove from our midst the beloved member, 
Brother G. R. Bostic, and we, as brother 
members of Local 249, extend to the widow 
our heartfelt sympathy in their, their hour 
of bereavement, and pray that the AlI- 
mighty Father will comfort and console 
them. Fraternally yours, F. D. Gowdy, S., 
L. 249. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

God in his divine wisdom has seen fit to re- 
remove from our midst the beloved father of 
our esteemed brother, A. T. Curtis, and we, 
as brother members, do extend to our be- 
loved brother our heartfelt sympathy in 
this, their hour of bereavement and we do 
earnestly pray that the Almighty Father 
comfort and console him. Fraternally yours, 
F. D. Gowdy, S., L. 249. 


- Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


God in His divine wisdom has seen fit to 
remove from our midst the daughter of our 
esteemed member, Brother W. S. Lester, 
and we, as brother members, do extend to 
him and family our heartfelt sympathy in 
this, their hour of bereavement, and do 
earnestly pray that the Almighty may com- 
fort and console them. Fraternally yours, 
F. D. Gowdy, S., L. 249. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolution of sympathy: 


Members. 
Brother William Aulton, member of Lodge 
143, Knoxville, Tenn., died July 19. 
Brother Ed. Simons, member of Lodge 
147, Susquehanna, Pa., died recently. 
Brother G. R. Bostic, member of Lodge 
249, Huntington, W. Va., died recently. 


Relatives of Members. 
Mother of Brother C. M. Anderson, mem- 


ber of Lodge 161, Boone, Ia., died July 19. 


Mother of Brother Charles Loebs, member 
of Lodge 39, Oakland, Calif., died recently. 


Father of Brother Frank A. Smith, mem- 
ber of Lodge 39, Oakland, Calif., died re- 
cently. 

Father of Brother A. T. Curtis, member 
of Lodge 249, Huntington, W. Va., died re- 
cently. 

Daughter of Brother A. T. Curtis, member 
of Lodge 249, Huntington, W. Va., died re- 
cently. 


Technical Articles 


PATTERN FOR TWISTED Y-CONNECTION. 


We human beings are much like a steam 
boiler or rather an entire power plant. If 
we continue at one thing long enough and 


hard enough we get to feel the monotony of 
it, and we want a change. That then is 
much like a pop valve on a boiler; to re- 
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lease the surplus pressure and to relieve 
itself from more strain than was expected 
of Ate 


That is why everybody should adopt some 
constructive pleasure or recreation, to re- 
lieve the system from strain or from the 
monotonous grind. To follow the natural 
inclination of nature causes most men to 
let their surplus pressure blow off in de- 
structive ways. That is, in some ways 
pressure is at low ebb, where work is 
monotonous, and in other ways a high pres- 
sure is developed which is allowed to ex- 
haust to the atmosphere ever so often. 


For example, the wrong way to let off 
your surplus power and energy as well as 
creative powers to pop off into the atmos- 
phere as it were—is to get drunk—to quit 
your job—to gamble on another man’s game 
—to explode in profanity—start a quarrel 
and have a good fight—to cultivate a jeal- 
ous feeling of others and knock everybody 
who disagrees with you—to prostitute the 
brain from high ideals to low ideals—use 
late hours—drugs, etc., etc. 


It is far better to know how to control 
yourself—to ‘“‘know-thyself”’—to select con- 
structive things that will elevate—that will 
surround you with more wholesome condi- 
tions. Some people got to quit their job 
every so often, simply because the me- 
notony work has depressed them so much 
in some ways and stored up a surplus power 
in other ways—that seeks vent in “getting 
away” in travel—in getting into new sur- 
roundings where a person must be on his 
guard for a while at least. A lot of others 
get drunk just to drown out that inner finer 
feeling that is trying to get them to do 
something more noble and self edifying. 
But they fail to understand their ownselves 
—they plunge themselves into another 
world, where they walk on air for a while, 
until they sober up again—and all their 
surplus power is spent. After that they 
are meek and humble and contented to 
follow their monotony work again for a 
while. 


It is therefore far better to give heed 
to these higher finer feelings bound up in 
your soul and analyze ways for giving them 
expression. 


For instance; the main idea is to cease 
caring for old desires; and to fill in their 
place new cares—new joys—new pastimes— 
new ambitions. The object is to give free 
expression, and not stun the “I” that is 
in you. For instance giving keen devotion 
in a religious way awakens the spiritual 
powers and they strengthen your powers 
of self expression. Then to take your draw- 
ing board and outfit and work out a long 
series of geometrical laying out problems 
in design, development and in calculation 
hastens the process by stretching the mind 
from the more practical into the abstract. 


After all the best engine in the world 
is in your head. Small people knock and 


prostitute their brains and grow smaller. 
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Big people boost and grow bigger. Will- 
power is more valuable than a carload of 
“wish-power.” 'The cream in this: morning’s 
milk bottle has risen to the top because it 
is the best of the substance. The poor 
weak solution stays at the bottom. But - 
men who use their drawing board con- 
tinually over a period of a few years will 
amaze themselves. It is a means of direct- 
ing their surplus power into higher crea- 
tive channels, and here the pressure is used 
to pull yourself up, like the cream in the 
milk bottle. 


Make no mistake about it; when you feel 
most restless—want to quit your job or get 
drunk or to have a real thrill; it is then 
that your creative powers are strongest. 
It is here that you are at your best—on 
your toes—your inner self demands action 
—where you have the most self confidence, 
where you can do original thinking and 
scheming if you set your brain to work. 
But don’t set it on mischief—that is de- 
structive; it’s a false way to pop off your 
safety valves. 


After you get to be a millionaire, you can 
then afford to blow your best energies into 
the wild forces of nature. But a wage 
earner can least afford it—he must con- 
serve his energies and direct them into 
more useful channels. And yeu ask now 
to do it Acquire 1000 per cent technical 
training Brother; that’s all. No need in 
being intellectually licked all of the time, ~ 
and that’s what happens every time a per- 
son dissipates his richest, strongest crea- 
tive power into the atmosphere to be scat- 
tered aimlessly among the wild forces of 
nature until lost in oblivion. 


But here we have another drawing of 
the twisted pipe type by Mr. J. S. Redman. — 
It is a prob¥em that will tax your strongest 
powers of imagination. A trial on your 
drawing board will prove it, 


To lay out this problem, it is best to first 
draw the axis line of Plan; although the side 
elevation is also a good point to start with, 
since with it you can obtain measurements 
for the Plan. But first set off the centers — 
as A-B, for the main branch pipe, and then 
draw the minor branch tee pipe as D-C. De- 
scribe the circles about the three centers, 
and divide the sections of B and D in say 
12 equal parts. 


Next erect lines into elevation for build- 
ing that view up to conform with Plan. Give 
the lower angles H-D and G-A the height de- 
sired, and then measure the altitude of point 
B of elevation, which enables drawing the 
axises of elevation as G-A-B, and H-D-C, 
which will conform with plan. 
observed that none of these three views are 
true positions, and because of their pecu- 
liar angles—all pipes are shown in fore- 
shortened positions. It is therefore neces- 
sary to develop another view, shown by the 
true lengths diagram, in which we obtain 
true angles as well as true length of lines. 

To develop this view, project horizontal 
lines from each point as G-A-C and B of 


It will be — 
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front elevation to cross a vertical line as 
1-4. With compass pick the Plan line D-C 
and set as I-D’, and draw line D’-C’, which 
gives the true length and angle for the 
smaller prong. In bisecting this angle, we 
establish the miter line, and in using a sec- 
tion described from X4, we divide it in equal 
spaces, and erect lines to the miter line. 
From here we can carry the lines back hori- 
zontally and with the aid of erecting the 
lines from section D of Plan, we develop 
that ellipse about D of elevation. This can 
be done by starting with points 1 of each 
section and following them up until they 
intersect as at 1’, and in a similar way con- 
tinue with the other points. 


To conserve space, the main pipe can be 
laid directly over the diagram of true 
lengths. This is done by picking the plan 
line A-B and setting it as I-A’ of diagram. 
Now draw the angle 3-A’-B’-4, and you have 
the true angle and length for this pipe in 
elevation and plan. By bisecting the eleva- 
tion angle A’-B’-4, we establish the miter 
line and by means of the half section of 
this digram, as well as the section B of plan, 
we project lines and so develop that ellipse 
at B of front elevation. These ellipses 
place the elevation pipes in the correct 
position as we would see the angles in a 
finish view. 


Now in order to obtain a face view where 
the branch pipe intersects the main pipe, 
we must develop an oblique view, which 
can be taken through the A-B-E of plan, 
where ApB of elevation gives the base 
length. So draw F’-A” parallel to A-B of 
elevation, and from A and B of, elevation 
square our perpendicular lines. Then with 
dividers pick the offset E-B from plan and 
set it as F’-B”. (Note, through an oversight 
of the draftsman, the secondary offset line 
F-C was transferred as F’-B”; when it should 
have been E-B. This would have made the 
oblique view in a more vertical position.) 
Observe, that the angle F’-B”-A” of the 
oblique view is looking through the plan 
view A-B from position of point E. Now by 
carrying the point C from elevation into 
obliquie view as point L, and projecting 
line D-DD’, we have the line D’-L. The 
point M is established by squaring a line 
from D” perpendicular to B’-A”’, which gives 
the length for establishing the true side 
elevation of branch. 


Extend the center line B’-A” as A’-K, and 
at any place mark the point N, and describe 
the section of pipe. Now with dividers pick 
the distance D-P of front elevation and set 
this as N-K, and from K square out a line 
at right angles to N-K. Then from point 
D” of oblique view carry a parallel line to 
B’”-K which establishes point O, or the dis- 
tance D’-M can be picked and set as K-O. 
Draw line N-O, and then construct the side 
elevation of branch, where R-S is equal to 
N-O, and then construct the side elevation 
of branch, where R-S is equal to N-O and 
at right angles to N-O, square out the line 
N-Q, and O-S. Then make R-T equal to 
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D”-L of oblique view, which enables draw- 
ing the third line S-T, and gives the true 
angle of branch. 

After this the branch can be treated the 
same as any ordinary tee branch of similar 
diameters, thus giving the miter line and 
the development as shown. ‘To place the 
opening in the oblique view, we use the 
paper strip U, and lift all the points from 
side elevation, and place it so the point T’ 
is on a line and perpendicular to L of oblique 
view as shown by the strip U’. Observe 
the axis a-a over b-b shows the turn of the 
pipe about section N, and so treating b-4-b 
as a section, we erect lines into oblique 
view, and cross them from points in the 
paper strip U’. 

We can now transfer this section N, from 
the end view into the front elevation as N’, 
and by carrying lines parallel to A-B of ele- 
vation, and projecting them from points in 
the opening about L of diagonal view until 
they intersect in the miter line of elevation, 
which enables sketching the lines as shown. 
Now the twist can be determined by start- 
ing from a high point as g, of elevation and 
carrying a line parallel to the central axis 
line into plan as g-l’ drops into plan along 
side of point 12. This then must be the 
relation between point 12. in the pattern 
for angle and the high point in the tee 
pattern. 

So that in developing the pattern for the 
intersecting branch we set off the girth, 
and develop the lower pattern for angle 
the same as any ordinary elbow, only make 
the length of tee part equal to C’D’ of true 
length. From the plan we see the branch 
axis line C-D will have the heel at 1, and 
the throat at 7, and that the twist line g-l, 
of elevation leads down to between 1 and 
12 of plan section D. This therefore lets us 
place the line over from the heel of the 
branch as shown. Observe, this heel of the 
branch is the throat of the lower angle; but 
it is the heel of the middle piece we are 
after and that lies in the throat of the lower 
angle. After the X line is established, the 
rest of the branch pipe can be developed the 
same as any ordinary tee, picking the length 
of lines from the side elevation position. 
EHdges for assembling must be allowed extra. 


Now to develop the pattern for the main 
pipe, we set out the patterns as an ordinary 
offset, using the true length of the axis line 
A’-B’ for the middle section. When it is 
desired to place the opening at its correct 
position, we must first find the true length 
of the distance e’-f’ of pattern. This is 
shown at diagram W, where the rise of the 
diagram is made equal to B-g of elevation, 
and the base line of W is made equal to B-8 
on line B-E of plan. This enables drawing 
the slant line e-f which is the true length, 
and is set in pattern as e’-f’. Then by trans- 
ferring the paper strip U in the position U” 
—so that T” is on a line with f’, lines are 
projected into pattern which establishes the 
intersections for tracing the outline for open- 
ing. 

When this is done, a model can be cut out, 
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and the pipes assembled and the workman 
will have enough work on this problem to 
get it properly fixed in mind—so that the 
better part of a week is spent in evening 
contemplations. Sometimes it is necessary 
to first make ordinary angles and make_a 


Educational 


joint in the pipe, so the angles can be 
twisted to the positions desired. When this 
is done, a person can then look at the prob- 
lem more correctly, and it helps locate lines 
in our drawing. 


Department 


SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH. 


By Irving Fisher, Professor of Economics, Yale University. 


In the last three stories we have seen how 
supply and demand work when there is com- 
petition. 

We now turn our attention to monopoly. 
Where the sellers have a monopoly the price 
charged is not the cost-of-one-more-ton, or 
the cost-of-one-more unit of any kind, but 
is higher than that cost—although that cost 
itself may be lower under monopoly than 
under competition. 


The rule of a monopoly is to charge ‘what 
the traffic will bear.” That is, a monopoly 
charges whatever will seem to give the larg- 
est profit. But this does not mean, as some 
people seem to think, that there is no limit 
to what a monopoly can charge. Total prof- 
its are, of course, the difference between 
the total costs and the total income from 
sales. If a monopoly raises its price be- 
yond a certain point the demand at such a 
high price will shrink enough to reduce the 
- total profits. Customers do not usually have 
‘to buy. If a meat trust raises the price of 
meat too high the customers will use less 
meat and more fish, fowl, eggs, cheese, 
nuts or other substitutes. So a trust can- 
not afford to raise prices beyond a certain 
point—the point which gives the trust the 
greatest profits. Even if the demand at 
high prices keeps very strong there is always 
the fear that these high prices will attract 
competition. A monopoly always wants to 
remain a monopoly and not lose the advan- 
tage of big profits. For this reason and 
others, a monopolist seldom dares to raise 
prices much above what they would be under 
competition. 


Will a monopoly ever reduce prices below 
what they would be under competition? 
That may seem a curious question to many 
people who have never looked into this sub- 
ject. They suppose that, of course, prices 
will always be higher under a monopoly 
than under competition. It would, at first 
sight, seem that this must be so if, as I 
have said, monopoly price is above the “cost- 
of-one-more.” But, as has been said, the 
cost under monopoly may be much less than 
the cost under competition. 


We must not forget that the real object of 
monopoly is not to increase prices but to 
increase profits. One way to increase prof- 
its is to reduce prices by reducing costs. 
Reduced costs will often make it profitable 


‘helped under competitive conditions. 


to lower prices. Low costs, low prices and 
small profits per unit usually give the high- 
est total profits per year. For example, the 
Standard Oil Company doubtless reaped 
many millions in monopoly profits while at 
the same time selling kerosene, gasoline 
and their other products at prices lower 
than would have been possible under com- 
petition. 


When competitors form a combination 
they almost always find the costs can be 
surprisingly reduced by saving wastes of 
many kinds, wastes which could not be 
They 
find that one office, or one factory, will 
serve instead of two or more, and so will 
one president, one manager, one line of 
advertising. Materials can be bought in 
bulk. Above all, the products can be stand- 
ardized and mass production methods used. 
Many other economies can be effected, the 
total of which is generally much larger than 
expected. The result is that, in many and 
probably in most cases, monopoly prices are 
actually lower than competitive prices. They 
might, of course, be still lower in the inter- 
est of the consumer and yet yield a good 
profit to the producer. But the way to get 
them lower is not by “trust busting” and 
forcing competition, but by regulating the 
monopoly. 


In this story, however, we are not trying 
to solve the trust problem, but merely to 
show how monopoly works. We have found 
that: 


(1) The price charged by a monopolist is 
“all the traffic will bear’ to give him the 
greatest profit. 


(2) This price is higher ‘than the “cost-of- 
one-more” unit to him. 

(3) But this cost is usually much smaller 
under monopoly than under competition. 


(4) The result usually is that the monopo- 
list’s most profitable policy is to reduce 
prices below what they could be under com- 
petition. 


(5) The monopolist could afford to reduce 
prices still lower and yet make a good profit. 


(6) But if we try to make him reduce 
prices by compelling competition we are 
apt to produce the opposite effect and raise 
prices because under competition costs will 
go up. 
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RAILROADING ON THE RAILS AND OFF. 
By Bruce V. Crandall. 


PAR Ty 


The Slow Coming of Animal Life on the 


Earth. 


One of the difficulties, in writing about 
anything that is a little out of the ordinary 
run of things that we talk about in our 
daily conversation, is to make ourselves 
clear. That which is out of the ordinary 
requires unusual words in its description. 
To you and me the language of the railroad 
man is perfectly understandable. But what 
about the man who sees and hears nothing 
of railroading except what he gets riding 
in the Pullman or observation car. 


Suppose this man instead of getting his 
dinner in the diner was eating in one of 
those lunch room frequqented by railroad 
men. <A locomotive engineer comes in and 
this man, who usually eats in the dining 
car, catches a part of the conversation that 
sounds something like this: ‘But about 
half way up one of ’er garters give way and 
I thought it was all off, as it don’t take much 
to get ’er blazin’, but I held ’er feet on the 
sand and kept pounding ole Mary Ann right 
over the back till she tipped over ’n’—.”’ 


Of course, we understand what the en- 
gineer was talking about. Well, the scien- 
tists understand each other, but it is hard 
for us in railroading to understand them, 
just as it would be difficult for them to un- 
derstand us when we get to going on a line 
of railroad talk. A man who knows all 
about the Jurassic period, that began 
155,000,000 years ago, and could give you 
the scientific name for the first birds and 
tell you all about the flying reptiles of that 


time, would not know what you were talk- 
ing about when you referred to draft gear 
on a car or talked about knuckle pins or 
hangers. To get an accurate idea of what 
we are discussing this month means the use 
of some unusual (to us) words and may 
make the going a little hard, but go slow 
and I think we will get through without 
getting in the ditch. 


To go with what I am writing this month 
I have made out a listing giving the periods 
in the history of the earth as given by 
scientists. These names are no more arbi- 
trary than the names of the division on 
your road, and they are just as necessary 
for a matter of clearness and understanding. 
I don’t attempt to do more than follow 
through with this listing and give some 
explanation of it. As you all know, who 
read this Journal, I am only a railroad man 
interested in subjects like this and I get 
what I am writing about out of a book or 
books written by men who have spent their 
lives studying this subject as I have spent 
my life studying railroads. 

As I look over this listing, giving the 
periods in the history of the earth, I re- 
member that somewhere in one of the 
twenty odd volumes of John Fiske there is 
published a similar listing. I read it many 
years ago as a boy and Fiske wrote long 
before that. So I stop as I write:and hunt 
up the book and find that there has been a 
big change in the ideas of scientists in the 
last forty-five years since this book was 
written. There have been a lot of changes, 
too, in railroading in that time, so why 


Periods in the History of the Earth. 


(Following closely but not exactly the listing as given in “The Nature of the World 
and of Man,” published by the University of Chicago.) 


1,000,000 Recent Pleistocene Cultural development; development of the 
species Homo Sapiens (man and ancestor). 
7,000,000 Pliocene Probable differentiation of human family from 
other primates. 
19,000,000 Miocene Culmination of mammals. 
35,000,000 Oligocene Specialization of mammals for all habitats. 
55,006,000 Eocene Appearance of modern mammalian orders. — 
95,000,000 Cretaceous (Upper) Specialization and extinction of great reptiles. 
120,000,000 Cretaceous (Lower) Angiosperms appear; largest land animals 
(dinosaurs). 
155,000,000 Jurassic First birds; flying reptiles. 
190,000,000 Triassic Rise of dinosaurs; first mammals. 
215,000,000 Permian Land vertebrates; beginnings of reptilian 
radiation. 
250,000,000 Pennsylvanian First reptiles; primitive insects. 
300,000,000 Mississippian First amphibian skeletons. 
350,000,000 Devonian First record of amphibians (footprints). 
390,000,000 Silurian Jawless, limbless vertebrates, probably ances- 
tral to fish. 
480,000,000 Ordovician Maximum of extinct arthopod trilobites. 
550,000,000 Cambrian First known marine faunas. 
925,000,000 Proterozoic Fossils very rare; primitive invertebrates only. 
1,125,000,000: ) Archeozoic Life probably recorded in carbonaceous and 


1,500,000,000 £ 


calcareous sediments, 
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shouldn’t there have been changes in man’s 
ideas regarding the earth and its history. 


Fiske, in the book referred to, says: “Sir 
William Thomson concludes that the crust 
of the earth cannot possibly have existed 
in the solid state for more than 400,000,000 
years, and in all probability has not been 
solidified and in fit condition for the sup- 
port of vegetable and animal life for more 
than 100,000,000 or 200,000,000 years. This 
conclusion is largely speculative, including 
several data of which our knowledge is 
far from complete, and it is of course ex- 
tremely indefinite. . . Providing that we 
do not forget that Sir William Thomson’s 
conclusion contains more or less that is 
hypothetical, it is well enough to adopt it 
provisionally; and I shall do it here. Of 
the ten aeons, then, into which I have sup- 
posed geological time to be divided, we 
will suppose that each is about ten million 
years in duration; bearing in mind that, 
while it is highly improbable that the lapse 
of time has been very much less than this, 
it may not improbably have been con- 
siderably greater.” 


Fiske refers, in his “ten aeons” of “ten 
million years” each, to a listing or a chart 
similar to the one I am showing. He, how- 
ever, gives the time at 100,000,000 years 
whereas in the one that I have quoted the 
time is given as 1,500,000,000 years, fifteen 
hundred times as long. We are in a better 
position today than was Fiske and others 
forty-five years ago to measure with some 
accuracy these tremendous periods in our 
earth’s history. Time estimates are now 
based on. radioactive decomposition of 
uranium. 


That last sentence was a short one, but 
it does not tell a railroad man very much. 
And when I get to talking about radioac- 
tivity I feel as though I were getting beyond 
my depth and would have to swim for it, 
or grab a life preserver if I can get one. 
Fortunately there is a life preserver at 
hand and I quote the following from Prof. 
J. Harlen Bretz of the University of 
Chicago: 


“RADIOACTIVITY. — Radioactive sub- 
stances are derived from uranium and thor- 
ium minerals, constituents of the body of 
the earth. Each of these elements slowly 
and regularly breaks down and helium is 
continuosly and lead is eventually produced. 
It is estimated that a given quantity of 
uranium will disintegrate to half the origi- 
nal amount in 6,000,000,000 years. If we 
have an igneous rock which contains uran- 
ium and helium and lead, and if all the lead 
and helium present are the product of disin- 
tegration of uranium, and if all the lead and 
helium produced by this disintegration are 
still contained in the rock, the age of the 
rock may be computed (that is, the time 
since the igneous magma solidified and 
crystalized). Igneous rocks have been 
formed at various times in the history of 
the earth. Since they contain no fossils, 
their age in terms of period and era must 


more. 


be learned from their relations to the 
fossiliferous sediments, If we can learn 
this and also date them in years since cyrs- 
tallization, we can say how long ago such 
and such a period occurred. Not many re- 
liable computations on the basis or uranium 
decomposition have yet been made, but 
nearly all thus far made possess the right 
relative values. As to actual figures, the 
two geologically oldest granites studied. ap- 
pear to have crystallized from a_ liquid 
condition 1,125,000,000 and 1,500,000,000 years 
ago. The error inherent in this methods 
is estimated not to exceed 20 or 25 per cent.” 


There is so mueh in railroading that re- 
minds us of life in general, and this measur- 
ing of time and the method employed finds 
something very similar to it in a trip of a 
locomotive. We know that a certain type 
of locomotive with a certain number of cars 
going a certain number of miles will, on 
the average, burn a certain number of tons 
of coal. So we can figure with reasonable 
accuracy: the mileage of a locomotive from 
the amount of fuel consumed. Not so very 
different in method from figuring time by 
the quantity of uranium disintegrated. 

Refer now to the listing of the periods 
in the history of the earth and we find that 
the name “Archeozoic” has been given to 
that far off time of the earth’s history of 
more than a billion years ago. Really about 
the most that we know about this period 
is that it existed, and then comes the “Pro- 
terozoic” about which we know but little 
In this period we find fossils very 
few. The fossil is of the utmost importance 
in placing the different periods of the earth’s 
history and so we must take the space neces- 


‘Sary for telling what a fossil is and why it 


is important. 

A fossil is the remains of an animal or a 
plant found in stratified rocks. That is a 
correct definition but it does not tell us in 
railroading very much, so let’s get at it 
another way. Just outside of the little 
room that is my den, where I sit as I write 
this, is the driveway. This driveway is 
made of crushed rocks. Not long ago Mary 
Elizabeth, my _ twelve-year-old daughter, 
came to me with “a funny little stone.” It 
was a stone all right, but it was more than 
that at one time, so I sent her to my boy, 
Bruce, who is the paleontologist in our 
family and told her to have him give her 
the story of the small piece of “stone” 
which she had picked up. Paleontology, by 
the way, is the science of the ancient life of 
the earth, or of fossil remains. I men- 
tion this because the other evening I sat at 
dinner with a group of six or seven rail- 
way officials and none of them had ever 
heard of paleontology, so I think an ex- 
planation is in order. 

Well, to get back to this piece of stone. 
It was perhaps an inch long and a six- 
teenth of an inch thick, shaped like a cyl- 
inder with little regular grooves running 
around it. Bruce explained to his sister 
that what she had found, and there were 
hundreds of others just like it in the drive- 
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way, was the “stem” of a Crinoid; and told 
her that “sea lilies” is the common name 
for it; that it is related to the star fish; 
it is an invertebrate, that is not having a 
true back bone such as is found in all ver- 
tebrates; the Crinoid in size was about 
two inches in diameter and was fastened 
by its “stem” to the bottom of the sea in 
the shallow water much as a flower is at- 
tached to the ground by its stem, yet it is 
a true animal; and back in the Silurian pe- 
riod, which began 390,000,000 years ago, 
Crinoids were very plentiful. So here right 
out of our driveway, over which an auto- 
mobile moves every day, comes a ‘close 
up” of a fossil, and this is only one kind 
out of hundreds of thousands that lived 
thousands of centuries ago. Space will not 
permit of attempting to comment on all of 
these species in this one article. So with 
a word about marine life and the time in 
which it developed I will wait until next 
month to take up the land animals, begin- 
ning with the time they left the water and 
became adapted to life on the land. 

I have referred to the Proterozoic and 
Archeozoic periods. The next one is the 
Cambrian in which are placed the first 
known marine faunas. Of these the Trilo- 
bites were the most numerous or ‘domi- 
nant.” <A Trilobite is now extinct so what 
we know of it is through fossil remains. 
It grew in size from a half inch to eight or 
ten inches in length; it was more like the 
crab of today than anything else. Though 
it came in a period that began 550,000,000 
years ago it showed a high state of devel- 
opment for a creature of its kind, very evi- 
dently indicating that a large percentage of 


the evolutionary processes had taken place 
by the time we find the Talons in the 
Cambrian period. 


The Ordovician following the Cambrian 
was but a continuation of the same char- 
acter of development. It must be remem- 
bered that there are no sharp division lines 
to be drawn between periods. The Silurian 
I have mentioned in my reference to the 
Crinoid. Then comes the Devonian and 
Mississippian periods with the development 
of the fish and then about 250,000,000 years 
ago the fish (some of them) left the water 
and became adapted to life on the land, 
and the beginning of land animals was made. 
With that beginning I will stop for this 
month, or get tiresome, and next issue I 
will continue with the Pennsylvania period 
and take a glance at the unfoldment of life 
up to the coming of those beings that were 
ancestral to man. 


One word more about the fossil. It is 
possible through distribution of fossils, in 
stratas of various depths in the earth’s sur- 
face, to determine the various periods. That 
is, if we should find the fossil of a flying 
reptile anywhere on the earth we would 
place it in the Jurassic or Cretaceous pe- 
riods. From the stratified rocks we could 
not do this. So wherever we go the fossils 
serve as an index. It is not the depth or 
thickness of stratified rocks that gives us 
our story but what is found at various 
levels, and what we find are fossils. So the 
fossil makes historical geology possible. 
The name and number on a box car tell us 
what road owns it, no matter where we 
may find the car. 


Co-Operation 


NEW YORK DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE DOES BIG BUSINESS. 


Fluid milk amounting to 2,224,220 pounds 
was received by the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, and gross sales of 


$73,845,097 were made during the year end- 
ing March 31, 1927, according to the report 
made in the sixth annual meeting of the 
League at Binghamton, N. Y. The meeting 
was attended by more than 2,000 delegates 
and dairy farmers. 


Producers were paid in cash and credits 
$55,261,448, or about 78 per cent of the 


amount received by the cooperative. Fifty- 
three per cent of the total receipts was for 
milk delivered to dealers, and 47 per cent 
was form milk sold from plants operated by 
the association—a higher percentage for the 
latter than ever before. 

The dairymen’s cooperative now owns or 
leases 268 milk plants, of which it operates 
191. The total number of its employes is 
1,590. The number of active contracts in 
force April 1, 1927, was 66,383, an increase 
of nearly 3,000 over April 1, 1926. 


COOPERATION COVERS WIDE FIELD IN SASKATCHEWAN. 


The Canadian prairie provinces are famous 
the world over for their co-op wheat pools, 
and they are not backward in other forms 
of cooperation as well. The Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture has reeently sur- 
veyed the field in that province and has 
published a most comprehensive list of the 
co-op activities there. Besides the powerful 
Saskatchewan Cooperative Wheat Producers 
there are flourishing marketing co-ops for 


poultry, livestock, creameries, dairy products 
and seed growers, an insurance cooperative 
and two horse breedings and stockyards co- 
operatives. In the field of distributive co- 
operation, Saskatchewan has 47 store trad- 
ing co-ops, 190 carlot trading co-ops, and 
145 beef rings. Other features of coopera- 
tion in the province, included in the list, are 
21 community grazing co-ops and 80 com- 
munity hall cooperative associations. 
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FORTY-FOUR AND A HALF MILLION COOPERATORS. 


The existence, in 35 countries for which 
figures are available, of more than 300,000 
cooperative societies of all types, and a 
membership of more than 44,500,000 in 29 of 
these countries, is revealed in a recent study 
of the world co-op movement, published by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Figures on the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment, presented in the study, cover more 
than 50,000 consumers’ co-op societies in 
22 countries, with some 27,000,000 members 
and yearly sales exceeding $5,500,000,000. 
In 1925 the business of the cooperative 
wholesale societies of 21 countries aggregat- 
ed more than $800,000,000, and the value of 
goods produced by ten of these, in the same 
year, amounted to more than $200,000,000. 


The following table shows the number and 
membership of co-op societies, of all types, 
in the leading countries, these figures being 
taken from the Bureau’s report: 

Number of 
Societies Membership 
Soviet Russia (exclud- 


ing Ukrainia)....... 78,865 19,129,033 
Great Britain’... «ieee 1,825 5,017,464 
PPOTIUONY Mel sess tee 50,181 3,382,011 
PLDUCE ai. Cec ae 4,131 3,211,322 
inited States .....d see 12,249 2,815,230 
TRIG, bnerestels os os ss 61,106 2,508,872 
RikVainign Gus sek eee 6,571 1,597,000 


In regard to Denmark, which is perhaps 
more highly organized cooperatively than 
any other country, with 5,148 societies and 
a membership of 865,000 (in so small a 
country), the Bureau quotes Huston Thomp- 
son, in his report “Cooperation in Foreign 
Countries,” to the effect that 90 per cent of 


the milk, more than 86 per cent of the bacon 
and pork products, 40 per cent of the agri- 
cultural foodstuffs, and 50 per cent of the 
fertilizer produced in the country pass 
through the cooperative channels. 

In regard to the consumers’ cooperative 
movement, the Bureau’s study gives figures 
showing the proportion of the population of 
various countries which are supplied through 
the consumers’ co-ops. By this test, the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement is found to 
be strongest in Great Britain, where it 
reaches 45 per cent of the population. Den- 
mark, Finland and Hungary follow with 40. 
per cent, Iceland with 35-40 per cent, Switz- 
erland with 35 per cent, France and Soviet 
Russia with 30 per cent, and Belgium, Ger- 
many and Sweden with 20 per cent. The 
United States comes near the bottom of 
the list, with 2.5 of the population reached 
by the consumers’ co-ops. In the figures 
upon which the above percentages are based, 
in order to be conservative the family was 
considered as having only four persons, in- 
stead of five as usually figured. 

The leading country of the world, in the 
consumers’ cooperative movement, in point 
of membership and sales, is Soviet Russia 
with a membership of 11,401,708 and yearly 
sales of $3,553,500,000. Great Britain comes 
next with 4,910,983 members and $886,527,377 
yearly sales; Germany third with 3,382,011 
members and $146,652,830 annual sales, and 
Ukrainia fourth with 1,597,000 members and 
sales of $219,456,435 yearly. The United 
States, with 527,900 members and $179,739,- 
800 yearly sales comes ninth on the list, 
after Poland, Hungary, Czecho-slovakia and 
France, in that sequence. 


FARM CO-OPS SERVE IN MANY WAYS. 


One of the best oil stations in the McCook 
section of Nebraska is operated by the Mc- 
Cook Equity Exchange, which also conducts 
a coal business and a lumber yard, besides 
its two big grain elevators at McCook and 
Perry. The building and equipment of the 
gasoline filling station are valued at $16,095, 
and sales for the year amounted to $63,423, 
with a gross trading profit of $20,465. After 


deducting operating expenses and 7 per cent 
interest on investment, there remained a net 
profit of $10,445, of which $4,462 was refund- 
ed to members as a patronage dividend. 
The sales of the elevator and lumber yard 
amounted to $214,000, with a net increase 
of $11,196, while total sales for all lines of 
activity amounted to $277,826, with net earn- 
ings of $21,641. The co-op has 178 members. 


News of General Interest 


CANADIAN NATIONAL PARKS. 
By J. A. P. Haydon, “Labor’s” Canadian Correspondent. 


Industrial and commercial development is 
experiencing tremendous expansion in all 
parts of Canada at the present time. Beau- 
tiful and scenic waterfalls are being har- 
nessed to furnish power; primitive forests 
are being exploited for pulp, paper and tim- 
ber; mines are being opened up in the moun- 
tainous country where important and val- 
uable minerals are constantly being discov- 


ered; railways are being pushed into these 
newly opened up districts to bring necessi- 
ties to the workers and to haul their prod- 
ucts to the markets—in fact the whole land- 
scape is rapidly changing as a result of the 
advance of modern industry. 

The people of Canada have watched sim- 
ilar exploitation of natural resources in 
other lands and before the same fate should 
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Tumbling Glacier, Berg Lake, Jasper National Park 


befall them they attempted to take steps to 
prevent it. For one thing they created a 
system of national parks embracing an area 
of over eleven thousand miles—equal to the 
Kingdom of Belgium and almost as great as 
the whole of Switzerland. 


These great national tracts have been set 
aside for the “benefit, advantage and enjoy- 
ment of the people.” They are maintained 
in an absolutely natural condition, unspoilt, 
wild and beautiful, untouched and unscarred 
by the hand of man. 


While their reservation has been by act 
of parliament, their use and benefits are by 
no means restricted to Canadians and as 
each year passes and the knowledge of Can- 
ada’s national parks becomes more world- 
wide, increasing numbers of persons from 
all countries of the world, join the hun- 
dreds of thousands who annually journey to 
enjoy the primitive charms of scenery and 
wild life which have been preserved from 
molestation. 


All these great reservations are wild life 
sanctuaries. Mountain sheep, those shyest 
of wild creatures, will feed quietly within a 
stone’s throw of a passing motor car or pack 
train, a deer will peer out between the 


branches or even step daintily about your 
camp at evening, and in scores of lakes you 
may watch beaver going about their busy 
avocation. 


For the cultivation of the out-door study 
of natural history the parks furnish an un- 
equalled school. Here the geologist may 
take a peep into the world’s workshop and 
see how the foundations of the earth were 
laid and the fruitful soil of continents 
formed, watch nature ever at work, building 
and pulling down, creating and destroying, 
keeping everything whirling and flowing, 
allowing no rest, but in rythmical motion 
changing everything from one beautiful form 
to another. 


The national parks in Canada are of three 
kinds: Scenic and recreational parks, ani- 
mal and bird reserves, historic and pre- 
historic sites. 


Of the eighteen national parks, eleven are 
scenic and recreational areas, two are his- 
toric sites and the remaining five are ani- 
mal reserves. The latter were created for 
the preservation of some particular species 
of wild life which was threatened with ex- 
tinction. Buffalo and Elk Island Parks are 
the homes of Canada’s national buffalo herds, 
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Sinclair Canyon, Kootenay National Park 


with Nemiskam, Menissawok, and Wawa- 
skesy are reservations for the protection 
and preservation of antelope. 

The historic sites reservations are in the 
Maritimes, Fort Anne being situated at An- 
napolis Royal, Nova Scotia, while Fort Howe 
is near St. John, New Brunswick. Ontario 
has two recreational parks, St. Lawrence 
Islands and Point Pelee. Saskatchewan also 
has two national parks, a recreational area 
at Vidal Point and a newly created scenic 
park as Prince Albert National Park. 

Of the remaining seven great scenic re- 
gions in the Rocky Mountains, four are in 
British Columbia and three in Alberta. While 
the other parks command local interest and 
serve the purpose of communities for which 
they were established, chief interest centers 
around the mountain parks which comprise 
over 9,900 square miles of the total set aside 
for parks purposes. 


Rocky Mountains, Kootenay, Yoho, Glacier, 
Revelstoke and Waterton Lakes National 
Parks are reached by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, while Jasper National Park is tra- 
versed by the Canadian National Railways. 

Jasper, the largest of Canadian National 
Parks with an area of 5,380 squre miles, is 
situated in northern Alberta. It is 234 miles 


west of Edmonton and comprises a vast 
mountain wilderness, partly unexplored and 
rich in historic associations. 

Jasper Park Lodge, operated by the Can- 
adian National Railways, affords the main 
accommodation, while from Jasper, park 
headquarters, roads and trails radiate in all 
directions to the most interesting scenic dis- 
tricts and best fishing waters. 

An excellent 18-hole golf course stands 
comparison with any in North America for 
scenery and quality of terrain. The Atha- 
baska Valley, Maligne Gorge, Miette Hot 
Springs, Mount Edith Cavell and the Co- 
lumbia Icefield are some of the outstanding 
features. 

Rocky Mountains National Park holds the 
distinction of being the oldeht of the na- 
tional properties. Situated on the east slope 
of the Rockies, it is reached by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and by motor road from 
Calgary on the east and by the Banff-Wind- 
ermere Highway and Kicking Horse Trail 
from the west. The park comprises some 
of the finest scenery in the world, the Lake 
Louise district being world-famous for its 
beauty. 


A museum, zoo, animal paddocks, 18-hole 
golf course, tennis courts, hot sulphur baths, 
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swimming, boating and trail riding are some 
of the recreations to be enjoyed. 


The Valley of the Ten Peaks, Moraine 


Lake, Lake Minnewanka, Spray Lakes, 
Mount Assiniboine, Alymer, Rundle and 
Inglismaldie, Hot Springs, Johnston and 


Sundance Canyons, Hoodos and the Bow 
River valley are some of the outstanding 
scenic features. 


All of the other national parks have out- 
standing features such as the Sinclair Can- 
yon and Radium Hot Springs at Waterton 
Lakes National Park; the Illecillewaet gla- 
cier at Yoho National Parks; the Ice Box, a 
large cleft 100 feet long by 20 feet wide, 
which remains covered with snow during 
the height of summer, at Revelstoke. 


“National parks,” says J. B. Harkin, the 
parks commissioner, “are maintained for all 


the people—for the ill, that they may be re- 
stored; for the well, that they may be forti- 
fied and inspired by the sunshine, the fresh 
air, the beauty and all the other healing, 
ennobling and inspiring agencies of nature. 


“They exist in order that every citizen of 


Canada may satisfy his soul craving for 


nature and nature’s beauty; that he may 
absorb the poise and restfulness of the for- 
est; that he may steep his soul in the bril- 
liance of the wild flowers and the sublimity 
of the mountain peaks; that he may develop 
in himself the buoyancy, the joys and the 
activity he sees in the wild animals; that 
he may stock his brain and his mind as he 
would a warehouse with the raw material 
of intelligent optimism, great thoughts, no- 
ble ideals; that he may be made better, 
happier and healthier.” 


NINETY-NINE THOUSAND TOILERS SERIOUSLY INJURED IN INDUS- 
TRY DURING ONE YEAR IN NEW YORK 


Albany.—In New York State about 99,000 
workers were injured in industry in one year 
seriously enough to be disabled for over a 
week. The exact figure, 98,984, is the num- 
ber of compensation cases in which closing 
awards were made by the State Department 
of Labor in the year ending June 30. The 
men and women injured at their work who 
recovered within seven days number several 
hundred thousand more. This is almost 
exactly the same as the number of cases 
closed in the year before, Industrial Com- 
missioner James A. Hamilton reports. 

One thousand and forty-two workers were 
killed at their work, or died from their in- 
juries. This is a reduction of 68 from the 
1,110 fatal cases which were disposed of 
during the preceding year. Forty-one work- 
ers were left with injuries so Seriously dis- 
abling that they were classified as perma- 
nently and total incapacitated for further 
work. The law provides that workers who 
have lost the use of both eyes, both hands 
or both feet, and smilar injuries, are “in 
the absence of conclusive proof to the con- 
trary” considered permanently disabled. 

One of the most impressive facts is that 
over 18,500 of these 99,000 workers were 
left with an injury that permanently, if only 
partly, handicapped them for future work. 


Amputations of fingers, hands, arms and 
feet, and loss of use of these members or 
of eyesight, in whole or in part, make up the 
bulk of the permanent partial disabilities. 

The compensation awarded in all the 
cases together amounted to $28,186,003. This 
does not represent the entire loss of wages 
to the workers, because they received only 
two-thirds of their weekly wages in com- 
pensation, and there is a fixed maximum of 
$20 a week, although many workers, espe- 
cially in the seasonal trades like construc- 
tion, are receiving over $30 a week. It 
does not even represent the entire cost of 
this burden to the employers alone beeause 
they also pay compensation to cover the 
medical expenses of industrial accidents. 

Of the twenty-eight million dollars award- 
ed, almost exactly half of it went in pay- 
ment of the awards for amputation or loss 
of use of fingers, eyes and other permanent 
partial disabilities. This is the group which 
causes the severest handicap to the work- 
ers, and the heaviest drain on the employer. 
The fatal accidents cost another seven mil- 
lion dollars, and of the other, temporary in- 
juries which left no permanent effects the 
whole eighty thousand cost less than seven 
million dollars, or about one-quarter of the 
total. 


WOMEN HURT IN INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS UNDER BIG HANDICAP 
AS WAGE EARNERS 


Washington, D. C.—Permanent injuries to 
women in industry make it impossible for a 
large proportion of injured women to return 
to their old work and prevent a smaller pro- 
portion from doing any available work, a 
study made by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor reveals. 

A report of the study has just been pub- 
lished under the title “Industrial Accidents 
to Women in New Jersey, Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin.” Personal interviews by representa- 
tives of the Women’s Bureau with 385 of the 


536 women recorded as permanently injured 
during a single year in industrial plants in 
these three states showed that many of the 
women had found it difficult or impossible 
to regain their former status as wage earn- 
ers. 
Injured Under Heavy Handicap. 

In fact, one-tenth of these women were 
disabled for all available work and 40 per 
cent were unable to return to the work they 
had formerly done. Of those who returned 
to work more than one-fourth had not any 
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time since the accident earned as much as 
they earned before. Although four-fifths of 
those who returned to work went back to 
their former employers, nearly a fifth were 
laid off soon or had to quit on account of 
their disabilities. Nearly half of the women 
interviewed were responsible for the sup- 
port of others in addition to themselves. 

More than one-half of the permanent in- 
juries involved one finger, dismemberment 
or loss of use resulting. That the greater 
number of injuries involved the upper ex- 
tremities is not surprising, the report says, 
since the arm, the hand, and the fingers are 
in constant use, and the fingers especially 
are in close proximity to the work. 


Manufacturing Takes Biggest Toll. 


Three thousand two hundred and eighty- 
five compensable accidents to working wom- 
en, which, according to the records of the 
compensation boards in the three states 
had occurred from July 1, 1919, to June 
30, 1920, were studied by the Women’s Bu- 
reau. More than three-fourths were found 
to have occurred in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, well over one-half of these being 
due to machinery. The next most serious 
causes of injury were falls of persons and 
the handling of heavy, sharp, or rough ob- 
jects. In the metal-goods industry, where 
occurred the greatest number of accidents 
per 1,000 women employed, machinery was 
responsible for nearly three-fourths of the 
accidents, and the handling of objects for 
one-eighth. Ranking next to metal goods 
in regard to frequency of accidents is the 
iron and steel industry, followed by food 
products. 


A little over 2 per cent of the accidents 
occurred to women in the transportation 
group, most of them to telephone employes. 
The occupations grouped as clerical and 
professional accounted for about 15 per cent 


of the total number of injured women, and 
trade for about 5 per cent. 


Fifteen Women Fatally Hurt. 


The records show that 15 women were 
fatally hurt during the one year, but that 
no women were totally disabled for life. 
Only 93 women were compensated for oc- 
cupational diseases and 11 for hernia, the 
acceptance of which as a compensable in- 
jury has been open to a good deal of costly 
dispute, the point at issue in each case 
being as to whether the origin of the hernia 
is congenital or industrial. 


The length of time required to recover as 
fully as possible from the effects of injury 
—the healing period—varied, the report 
shows, from less than two weeks to more 
than a year. Falls were responsible for 
nearly half of the cases requiring a healing 
period of 52 weeks and over. This in con- 
nection with the fact that falls caused less 
than 10 per cent of all permanent injuries 
indicates that, despite their relative infre- 
quency as a cause they are to be viewed 
with seriousness when they do occur. 


Accidents Part of Production’s Cost. 


“Hazard is so inherent a part of industry, 
as at present constituted,” the report states, 
“that various occupations have each a pre- 
dictable risk, and the cost to the injured 
employe of the accidents which occur—the 
wage loss, medical cost, and expense of 
restoration of earning capacity—is as logi- 
cally a direct expense of production as is 
spoiled material or damaged equipment. 
Furthermore, the supremely important sub- 
ject of accident prevention should receive 
unremitting attention. Thorough study of 
industrial hazard and scientific analysis of 
causes of accident mean much in a reduc- 
tion of casualties incurred by men and 
women while engaged in gainful pursuits.” 


HOW JUDGE GARY HELPED STOP THE “OPEN SHOP” ASSAULTS ON 
AMERICAN WAGE STANDARDS TOLD FOR FIRST TIME 


New York City.—In the death of Elbert 
H. Gary passes one of the most picturesque 
figures in American history. His great 
value to the great mastodons that trample 
around the American scene was that he 
made them look good in the public eye. He 
was the opposite of the grim J. P. Morgan, 
the elder. The judge had a genial soul and 
he was approachable. The humblest cub re- 
porter could usually see him. Pompous sec- 
retaries might try to check the invasion, but 
Gary was seldom too busy for a chat. It 
is not believed he ever had reason to regret 
his friendliness to newspapermen. 


But there was another side to Gary than 
the affable man. A glance at his keen, 
blue eyes would suggest an iron will con- 
cealed in the kindly nature. And he was 
something of an actor, too, for he could get 
off the most ludicrous Biblical argument to 
offset the 12-hour day or the five-day week 


and never blink while reporters diligently 
took notes on the words of wisdom. 


Gary Finally Sees a Light. 


But Judge Gary was not always the fierce 
antagonist that labor pictured him. He was 
ruthless in the steel strike of 1920. That 
was revealed in the report of the Inter- 
church World Movement. Spies were plant- 
ed right in the organizing committee. The 
clubs of the company police and the local 
“peace” officers broke many a head and 
civil liberties were abrogated in the King- 
dom of Steel while the war was on. After 
that shock came reform after reform, includ- 
ing the scrapping of the inhuman 12-hour 
shift, that Gary vowed again and again 
couldn’t be abolished. 

That strike and the way it was crushed 
gave every union baiter the incentive to 
go out and do likewise. In the sticks and 
in desert towns, local Babbitts began to raid 
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labor. The “open shop” started its march 
and local ignoramuses ran amuck until it 
seemed as if organized labor would be 
crushed. As mysteriously as it started the 


wage-crushing movement ceased. Only re- 
cently did it come out why. 
Gives Good Advice. 
The chambers of commerce, boards of 


trades, manufacturers’ associations, and the 
traditional “open shop” forces gathered 
themselves into an informal committee and 
called on Judge Gary in his big office at No. 
71 Broadway. They complimented him on 
having crushed the union campaign in the 
steel industry and then announced their lit- 
tle plan to push wages back to pre-war 
standards. Then occurred something that 
has not been told before. The Judge ad- 
vised them to go easy. He said that the 
American workingman could not be driven 
backward too far. He told them finally 
that the low wage idea was all wrong, that 
only a wage “as high as industry could af- 
ford” would keep business on an even keel. 
In fact, he told them what had been dinned 
into the ears of American business men for 
a generation by labor, that a low wage was 
suicidal for every kind of business, big or 
little, for industry, for commerce, for retail 
trade. And the Judge had learned that les- 
son in the war, when he saw the boom to 
trade from the distribution of wealth into 
the pockets of the masses. 

E. H. Gary had to make a complete about 
face in coming to that conclusion. Twenty 
years before in the city of Chicago he made 
a speech that is seldom referred to now. 
He suggested that the American workers 
were too well paid, that millions of Chinese 


coolies could be imported to do a day’s 
work, for a few cups of rice as their pay, 
and he would lower the immigration bar- 
riers and let the Celestials bring the Heav- 
enly Kingdom to American industries. 


Learned by Experience. 


He learned by experience that not only 
was a high wage essential to American 
prosperity but he saw that keeping out the 
flood of low-paid, under-standard emigrants 
did not injure America; it made the na- 
tion’s exceptional prosperity continue for 
seven years after the post-war reaction. 

Few men of large affairs were as con- 
siderate of others as he. His mature life 
was devoted to selling the Steel Trust to 
the world. And he put it over when Stand- 
ard Oil and the Tobacco Trust failed be- 
cause of his shrewd way of taking the pub- 
lic into the Steel Trust’s confidence. How 
black the industrial sins of the Steel Trust 
were needs not be retold. That Gary was 
able to live down the record is a tribute 
to his ingenuity. 


Millions for “Welfare.” 


And, by the way, it has cost the Steel 
Trust $170,000,000 to put in “welfare” plans, 
build homes for workers, not to speak of the 
immense amount of stock sold to employes. 
Large loaves instead of crumbs were thrown 
to the 300,000 employes of the Steel Trust 
to keep them from organizing. And so far 
the company has succeeded. 


A new leadership, now the King of Steel 
is dead, will have to decide how far to 
carry on the company’s anti-union labor 
policy. Industry has lost its big chief in 
the death of Hlbert H. Gary. 


FREEDOM THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE FOR SEAMEN OF ALL NATIONS, 
VICTOR OLANDER DECLARES 


Chicago.—American seamen are glad that 
European sailors, as represented by the In- 
ternational Transport Workers’ Federation, 
are making a concerted effort to bring about 
the eight-hour day among the seamen of 
the world, said Victor A. Olander, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Seamen’s 
Union of America, in an exclusive interview 
with International Labor News Service. 
After a pause, he added: 


“But we would much prefer to see the 
European nations exert some effort toward 
making seamen free men.” 


Hits “Agreeable Servitude.” 


Secretary Olander said that the Trans- 
port Workers’ leaders “seem to believe that 
the way to improve the conditions of sea- 
men is not to increase the seamen’s control 
over themselves, but rather to ‘help them to 
an agreeable servitude.’ ”’ 

A pamphlet printed in nine languages and 
given world-wide circulation by Edo Fim- 
men, secretary of the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation, with headquar- 
ters at Amsterdam, Holland, makes a strong 


appeal to the seamen of the world to unite 
in a fight for the eight-hour day. 


“Only by having one organization for all 
seamen in each country, internationally 
united in the International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation, can we be assured of the 
power necessary to secure the eight-hour 
day internationalle,” says Fimmen in his 
pamphlet. 


U. S. Sailors Alone Free. 


Continuing the interview in reference to 
this pamphlet, Secretary Olander said: 

“It is still the barbarous custom of all 
maritime nations except the United States 
to enforce upon seamen under their juris- 
diction a system of involuntary servitude 
closely related to actual slavery. The Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America made 
the issue of human freedom and liberty 
paramount to all others, and as a result the 
Congress of the United States passed the 
great seamen’s act in 1915. 


“The outstanding feature of that law is 
that it repealed all American statutes pro- 
viding for the arrest, return or imprison- 
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ment of seamen for the so-called offense of 
‘desertion’; but also directed the abrogation 
of such parts of the treaties between the 
United States and various foreign nations 
as provided for the arrest of seamen for 
desertion. 

Seamen’s Act Gave Freedom 


“Thus, the seamen’s act gave freedom to 
seamen on vessels of the United States 
throughout the world and also to seamen on 
foreign vessels when such vessels enter 
harbors of the United States. 


“For some unexplained reason leaders of 
the International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration on the continent of Europe seem 
unable to appreciate the necessity of giving 
to the rank and file of seamen that degree 
of freedom that will enable them to leave 
the services of their employers when they 
desire to do so. Instead the Transport 
Workers’ leaders are concentrating their 
attention upon other matters. They seem 
to believe that the way to improve the con- 
ditions of seamen is not to increase the 
seamen’s ‘control over themselves, but 
rather to ‘help them to an agreeable servi- 
tude.’ ” 

“The American seamen, as represented by 
the International Seamen’s Union of Amer- 
ica, have taken the very sound position that, 
having attained liberty, all other things 
worth while become possible and that with- 
out liberty little can be attained that is of 
any consequence,” Secretary Olander con- 
tinued. 

Issue of Freedom Subordinated 


“It is especially significant that at a time 
when there .is within the International La- 
bor Office, the labor division of the League 
of Nations, an acute controversy on the 
question of giving to seamen the same right 
to quit their ships in a safe harbor as may 
be exercised by a workman on shore, Cer- 
tain Transport Workers’ leaders insist that 


ROCK-DUSTING SAVES 


Washington, D. C.—The practice of rock- 
dusting bituminous coal mines, as a means 
of preventing and limiting disastrous coal- 


dust explosions, has undoubtedly saved the 
lives of hundreds of American coal miners 
within the past two years, although the 
practice is not generally compulsory and is, 
therefore, by no means universally followed 
in the United States, Director Scott Turner, 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, points out. 


The partial rock-dusting of mines, or rock- 
dusting by improper or inadequate methods, 
however, provides no assurance of safety, 
and rock-dusting may be worse than useless 
if it is not done adequately and systemati- 
cally, Mr. Turner declares. Merely perfunc- 
tory scattering of rock-dust or sporadic 
rock-dusting at long intervals, or the rock- 
dusting of only a few main haulage ways, 
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the eight-hour day is the most important 
question confronting seamen and that the 
Labor Office ought to give it precedence 
over all other matters relating to seamen,” 
he said. 

“The effect, of course, is to subordinate 
the issue of freedom, because the Trans- 
port Workers are relying upon some action 
with the Labor Office on the matter of 
eight hours rather than economic action by 
the seamen themselves.” 

Criticizes Shipping Board. 

Concluding the interview, Secretary Olan- 
der told of the progress made in establish- 
ing the eight-hour day on American ships 
and severely criticized the United States 
Shipping Board for its present attitude on 
\his subject. He said: 

“Immediately after attaining freedom 
under the law, the American seamen began 
a campaign to bring about the establish- 
ment of the eight-hour day on board ship 
and have made substantial progress in that 
direction. Through the law they have suc- 
ceeded in securing the eight-hour day for 
the men employed as firemen, oilers and 
watertenders. 

“The eight-hour day on board ship at sea 
is known as the three-watch system, In 
time three watches were established for the 
deck crews on a number of ships, and in 
1923 an agreement was reached with the 
Shipping Board to apply three watches for 
the deck crews on all its vessels. The sys- 
tem was then extended gradually until it 
covered a majority of all American vessels 
and is still growing under the agitation car- 
ried on by the union. 

Move Toward Old System 

“Unfortunately the present administra- 
tion of the United States Shipping Board is 
showing an inclination to return to the old 
two-watch system, which is the 12-hour day. 
There is now a controversy on that subject 
between the organization and the board.” 


HUNDREDS OF LIVES 


may result in an unwarranted sense of se- 
curity. 
Value of Method Proved 

The unfortunate occurrence of several 
disastrous explosions in bituminous coal 
mines in this country within the past few 
months makes it an opportune time to re- 
view just what the practice of rock-dusting 


‘has accomplished toward preventing such 


explosions, Mr. Turner continued. It is 
now approximately two years since the 
rock-dusting method has been tried more or 
less extensively in a considerable number 
of coal mines of the United States. 

For the past ten years, rock-dusting has 
been required in the gassy and dusty coal 
mines in France; and no explosion disasters 
have occurred in the French mines during 
this period. 

-In Great Britain, rock-dusting has been 
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required by law since January 1, 1921, in all 
but naturally wet mines, and since 1924 it 
has been required in all coal mines except 
the anthracite mines. Although many lo- 
calized minor explosions of gas have oc- 
curred in face workings, no major explo- 
sions have occurred in rock-dusted mines in 
Great Britain since January 1, 1921, except 
in the case of a recent explosion in South 
Wales, in which a strong gas explosion de- 
stroyed the ventilating currents. The gov- 
ernment inspector reported that had it not 
been for rock-dusting the disaster would 
have been more terrible. 


Rock-Dusting Saves. Hundreds 

In the bituminous mines of the United 
States from January 1, 1926, to May 1, 1927, 
there were 16 major explosion disasters, in 
each of which more than five men were 
killed. Two other incipient explosions in 
rock-dusted mines killed four men and one 
man, respectively. In all these explosions, 
438 men were killed. Hight of the mines 
were rock-dusted, at least in the vicinity of 
the origin of the explosions of gas or coal- 
dust; and this rock-dust, by extinguishing 
the flames, localized, or aided in localizing, 
the explosions. Fifty-seven were killed by 
these incipient explosions, but 1,892 other 
men who were exposed to the liability of 
death, escaped. According to the testimony 
of State mine inspectors, of mine opera- 
tors, and of Bureau of Mines investigators, 
it is probable that a large proportion of 


UNIONISTS ARE FREE; 
By Victor 


A crew of Vikings on a voyage of ex- 
ploration sailed up a river in France, so the 
legend runs. The inhabitants gathered in 
a curious throng on shore and hailed the 
vessel with the cry: ‘Whence come you 
and who are your masters?” 


The grizzled old warriors on the ship 
roared back the answer: ‘We come from 
all the world and we call no man master.” 


How like our American trade union mem- 


SCARCITY OF SERVANTS 


Washington.—‘“Scarcity of domestic serv- 
ants” is an old cry, says the Monthly Labor 
Review, issued by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

The cry is periodically raised, and at this 
time the immigration law is blamed, but 
the Monthly Review says: “Conclusive evi- 
dence on this subject is not available, but 
the information accessible indicates that 
the difficulty complained of is due to per- 
sistent economic and social causes having 
little or no relation to immigration or im- 
migration policies.” 

The bureau quotes records to show that 
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these men would have been killed had it 
not been for rock-dusting. 

Two other explosions, occurring in partly 
or imperfectly rock-dusted mines, killed 131 
men out of 173 who were in the mines, If 
rock-dusting is not efficiently done and 
maintained up to an approved standard, in 
parailel air passages as well as haulage- 
ways, it is not effective. 

During this same period, January 1, 1926, 
to May 1, 1927, eight explosions occurred in 
non-rock-dusting mines killing 244 men out 
of 761 in the mines. 


Imperfect Dusting Not Effective 


It seems clear that, from an explosion- 
risk standpoint partly or imperfectly rock- 
dusted mines class with non-rock-dusted 
mines. On this basis, there have been, 
since January 1, 1926, ten major explosions 
in partly rock-dusted and non-rock-dusted 
mines in contrast with seven explosions of 
a limited character in rock-dusted mines. 
In the former, 555 men out of 934, or 60 per 
cent of the men in the mines, escaped. 
whereas in the rock-dusted mines, 2,078 out ~ 
of 2,135, or 97 per cent of the men in the 
mines at the time of the explosion, escaped 
death, 


These figures clearly show the merit of 
rock-dusting. The method will not prevent 
local gas explosions, but if properly done 
and maintained, according to Bureau of 
Mine standards, there can be no doubt of 
its success in preventing great wide-Sweep- 
ing coal-dust explosions that destroy nu- 
merous lives and a vast amount of property. 


CALL NO MAN MASTER 
Olander. 


bers! From the east and the west, the 
north and the south they have come. From 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, Swe- 
den, Belgium, France, Poland, Italy—every- 
where, from all the world we come, impelled 
by the thought that governed these seamen 
of centuries ago when they declared: ‘We 
call no man master.” 

“We are here, we are organized, we are in 
our unions, because we seek a greater free- 
dom.” 


IS ANCIENT COMPLAINT 


women are unwilling to enter domestic 
service and that the problem is a perennial 
one and is wholly apart from immigration 
restrictions. 


“During the decade just preceding the be- 
ginning of the World War in 1914,” the bu- 
reau States, “immigration into the United 
States reached its maximum, in some years 
exceeding a million a year. Yet, in 1915, 
with this great mass of accumulated alien 
labor of all classes, the same eomplaints 
about the difficulties of securing efficient 
domestic servants were made.” 
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GAS AND OIL INDUSTRIES BRING NEW CANCER HAZARD. 


New York City—Garage mechanics’ can- 
cer due to the continuous irritation of the 
oils and dirt and lack of proper cleanliness, 
was listed today among recently discovered 
examples of cancer by Dr. Francis Carter 
Wood, director of the Institute of Cancer 
Research at Columbia University, in a pub- 
lic lecture at Columbia University. 


“With the development of gas and oil 
industries,’ said Dr. Wood, “it has been 
found that tar from the gas works and cer- 
tain .of the crude oils produce cancer in 
certain individuals. A recent investigation 
in Hngland revealed 537 cases of cancer 
in men working in spinning mills where 
there clothes were saturated with a crude 
lubricating oil. Cancer also is found among 
the oil workers in Scotland and in the em- 
ployes of the bricquet factories where coal 
is cemented with tar into convenient masses 
for domestic use.” 


“Those who file or turn brass are apt to 
develop cancer of the hand,” said Dr. Wood, 
“put it has not been determined whether 
this is due to the irritation of the metal 
filings or to the lubricants employed.” 

Dr. Wood also listed cancer types due to 
spatter burns, such as those which occur 


when a crucible of molten metal breaks or 
is dropped and the fluid scattered in all 
directions; cancers due to chemicals, such 
as an excessive dosage of arsenic, or cancer 
from aniline dyes. 


Dr. Wood’s lecture dealt largely with 
methods of avoiding industrial cancers and 
means of fighting generally the disease 
which is causing 100,000 deaths a year in 
the United States. . 


“Fortunately,” said Dr. Wood, “most of 
these industrial cancers are easily avoided 
by a little care and cleanliness. Only a cer- 
tain number of those who work in tar and 
oil develop the preliminary chronic skin 
inflammation which precedes the appear- 
ance of the disease. These workers, if 
medical supervision is sufficient, 
segregated and put on some job which does 
not permit such exposure. Those who do 
not develop the kerosene or oil warts are 
very unlikely to have cancer. What the 
cause of this difference is not known. It is 
probably much the same type as the sen- 
sitiveness of blonde skins to sunburn, in 
other words, a congenital difference in the 
tissues which makes them more susceptible 
to irritation.” 


SALE OF PRISON-MADE GOODS UNDER FALSE PRETENSES HIT BY 
U. S. TRADE COMMISSION 


Washington, D. C.—A ruling in harmony 
with organized labor’s insistence that 
“ prison-made goods be sold as such has been 
given by the Federal Trade Commission in 
ordering the Commonwealth Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago to cease dealing in the 
products of prison factories under a trade 
or co-operative name giving the impression 
that the company manufactured the goods 
in its own plants. 

The ruling holds that firms which buy 
and sell the production of prison factories 
are to be classed as jobbers and not as 
manufacturers. 


Posed as Manufacturer. 

An inquiry, the commission said, revealed 
that the Commonwealth Company had pur- 
chased “large amounts of shirts, shoes and 
binder twine from the State of Indiana after 
manufacturing of these articles in the In- 
diana State Prison.” The company then 
sold these articles, it was added, “after ad- 
vertising itself as a manufacturer and an 
direct from the factory dealer.” 

Organized labor has long fought the 
practice of disposing of manufactured prod- 
ucts in this manner and has insisted on 
laws compelling all prison-made goods to 
be so labelled. 

With an outstanding capital stock of 
$5,000, ten salesmen on the road and work- 
ing only on a commission basis, with two 
clerks employed in a small office, the Com- 
monwealth Company has sold from 18,000 
to 20,000 pounds of binder twine a year, 
about 50,000 dozen shirts a year and 50 to 


60 pairs of shoes a day, according to the 
findings. These goods were purchased from 
the State of Indiana, then advertised by the 
company through use of such _ typical 
phrases as “Commonwealth Manufacturing 
Company, Manufacturers”; “Buy Direct 
from the Manufacturer”; “$6.50 per Dozen, 
F.0O.B. Factory”: ‘Mills: Michigan City, In- 
diana.” 
Prison at Michigan City. 


Michigan City, Ind., is the home of the 
Indiana State Prison, where binder twine, 
shoes and shirts have been manufactured 
within the prison walls for many years. 
Such products, in accordance with the laws 
of Indiana, are used primarily to supply the 
needs of the State’s public institutions while 
the surplus of such wares above and be- 
yond the requirements of the State are sold 
by the warden of the prison in the open 
market. It was from this surplus that the 
Commonwealth Manufacturing Company 
bought its goods, according to the com- 
mission’s findings. 

While the Commonwealth Company, in 
addition to paying the State cash for its 
products from the prison, did, in the in- 
stance of its shirt purchases furnish some 
sewing machines which were used by the 
State to augment its other manufacturing 
machinery, and also furnished some cloth 
and trimmings which were manufactured 
by the State into shirts, the commission 
found that this company has never been 
the manufacturer of the shirts sold by it 
and does not operate or control a shirt fac- 


can be .- 
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tory: The eommission held that represen- 
tations made by the company regarding its 
“manufacture” of these articles sold are 
false and misleading and have had the ten- 
tency to deceive the purchasing public. 

Among the competitors of the Common- 
wealth Company are many firms who manu- 
factured.and sold shirts, binder twine and 
shirts in competition with the respondent 
and who rightfully and truthfully repre- 
sented themselves to be manufacturers of 
such products. There are also among such 
competitors many who did not manufacture 
the shirts, binder twine or shoes that they 
sold in competition with the Commonwealth 
Company and who in no wise represented 
themselves to be manufacturers of these 
products. 
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Another Deception Banned. 


The Commonwealth Company also came 
under the fire of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for another form of misrepresentation 
-—the unauthorized use of the letters “U. S.” 
on shoes which it sells, with the obvious 
purpose of making the purchaser believe 
he was getting United States Army shoes. 


The commission reported that it had found 
that shoes marked “U. S.” and put out by 
the Commonwealth Company were not made 
to Government specifications, as the use 
of the letters “U. S.” indicated but were, 
in fact, manufactured in the Indiana State 
Prison and “were greatly inferior” to Gov- 
ernment shoes “in quality and workman- 
ship.” 


TOWARD THE LIGHT 
By Frank E. Wolfe. 


What revolutionary changes have taken 
place in the economic system of the United 
States during the past 50 years! 
‘Improved machinery has wrought this 
revolution, but it has come about so grad- 
ually and in what seems such a natural 
course of events that no one has been 
alarmed at the great change. 


Greater changes are to come. We shall 
probably be doing many things with scien- 
tific precision and in a revolutionary man- 
ner while our political methods are still 
back in the dark ages of this country. 


Farm machinery and machinery for the 
handling and preparing of foods has made 
the greatest change. 

The retail price for a one-pound loaf of 
bread last year averaged 9.73 cents. Of 
that sum the farmer who grew the wheat 
received 1.5 cents. The remainder went to 
the elevator, railroad, miller, baker and 
retailer. All took a large bite at it. 

The great problem is how to get food- 
stuffs to the consumer without the heavy 
middle impost demanded by profit makers. 

No one will deny that transportation, mill- 
ing and baking is important, but there is 
an unnecessary overhead all the way down 
the line. Take the advertising alone that 
falls on bread. Extensive publicity seems 
necessary to the rival bakers. They use 
immense and expensive electric signs and 
vast quantities of electricity. All of that 


is economic waste and falls as a burden 
on the consumer. 

There was a time when the farmer took 
his own hand-threshed wheat to the mill 
and saw the miller put it in the hopper and 
saw him take out the toll box full of wheat 
and put it in the mill’s private bin. The 
farmer got his own flour “at cost.” 


Those days are both past for the farmer 
and for the consumer, and it is well they 
are gone. 

There are modern methods of producing 
foodstuffs and if the vast amount of un- 
necessary overhead expenses and _ profit 
seeking exploitation were removed the con- 
sumer would get his food at a small frac- 
tion of present prices and the producer get. 
more than double his present prices. 


To find the remedy and apply it would 
be asking people to think, and if you want 
to see what estimate they place on the in- 
tellect of one who seeks to change condi- 
tions for the better, just start a conversa- 
tion along this line and see how quickly 
you will receive a blank stare and how 
promptly you. will be mentally labeled a 
crank and disturber. 

Don’t let that discourage you. That label 
has been put on every man who has ever 
gone out ahead of the procession and seen 
with ‘vision clear and shouted to the lag- 
gards: “Come on, you blind rats. This is 
the way toward the light!” 


COAL COMPANIES LOSING MILLIONS IN WAR ON UNIONS 


Pittsburgh—How fares the biggest coal 
company in the world, with its union-wreck- 
ing policy? The question is of interest to 
business and labor alike. The Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, leader of the fight for a 
pauper miners’ wage, is losing from $3,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000 a year. 

This is the premier coal company that 
broke its agreement with the United Mine 
Workers of America two years ago. The 
great strike is still effective as the com- 


pany’s shrinking bank account’ shows. 
Thousands of gunmen, thugs and _ strike- 
breakers have been imported and still the 
company shows a loss. 

The next largest company, the Pittsburgh 
Terminal Coal Company, shows a deficit of 
$200,000 for six months after all charges 
are met. It is admitted the cost of the 
strike is responsible. 

Operators’ Position Shaky. 

Operators in all the strike territory are 
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pictured as having “one foot in bankruptcy 
and the other foot on a banana peel.” They 
may wreck the miners’ union, but it is a 
certainty they are going to wreck them- 
selves first. What pertains to the largest 
and most powerful of the Coal Kings applies 
with even more force to the little fellows. 


The United Mine Workers of America, 
in this desperate struggle, remains quiet 
and confident. Thomas Kennedy, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers, 
not given to bombast, predicts victory for 
the soft coal miners. The fight here is 
pivotal, for the operators hope by breaking 
down the wage structures here to apply 
their crushing tactics to the Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois districts. 


Strike Costly to Unions. 


The union office at Indianapolis is main- 
taining the strike with every resource that 
the powerful miners’ organization can com- 
mand. West Virginia has received $300,000 
in aid, Pittsburgh district $125,000; Arkan- 
sas, $80,000. More than $75,000 in lawyer’s 
fees and legal expenses has been paid since 


the first of the year. Millions has been 
spent by the United Mine Workers to de- 
fend trade unionism, without a single out- 
cry for assistance. The struggle is one 
of the grimest in the annals of labor. 

Bankruptcy suits have been one of the 
by-products of the union-operators war in 
West Virginia. The State-wide prosperity 
predicted by the open shop forces as the 
result of driving down wages is far off. 
Whole mining villages have become desert- 
ed as the non-union companies have wound 
up their affairs. Hazy, in Raleigh county, 
is off the map, a deserted village, with the 
Hazy Eagle Collieries Company shut down, 
a bankrupt. One company a day is going 
into the hands of the receivers, according 
to the records of the court at Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Public Opinion Changing. 

As a result, the reaction has set in and 
public opinion is swinging to the union 
side. Coolie wages can not bring prosper- 
ity, all thinking persons seem ready to ad- 
mit, after the futile attack on labor stand- 
ards, 


ANCIENT THEORY OF “DIVINE” Na NOW URGED BY INDUSTRIAL 
BARONS 


Reading, Pa.—“There is a similarity be- 
tween the ‘divine right of kings’ and the 
industrial autocrat,” said John P. Troxell, 
director of the Department of Education of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, at a 
meeting of full-fashioned hosiery workers 
here. 


“Tf we follow the rise of democracy in 
the realm of government, and then trace 
its rise in the realm of industry,” said Mr. 
Troxell, “we see a striking similarity, one 
which seems to prove a close kinship be- 
tween these two great phases of the move- 
ment toward democracy, one of which is 
representative government and the other 
trade unionism. 


“The old theory of government was ex- 
pressed in the phrase, ‘the divine right of 
kings.’ That is, the king was the only one 
whose wishes need to be taken into ac- 
count—he had the ‘divine right’ to do as he 
pleased. Some kings were wise enough to 
rule with ‘justice,’ but most of them were 
not, and very early in the history of Europe 
we find the people struggling to throw off 
the yoke of autocracy. 


“Now let us note a similar development 
toward democracy in industry. The old 
theory of government in the factory was 
‘the divine right of the employer.’ He could 
do as he pleased, so long as he could find 
workers who were willing to let him do it. 
If he chose to employ little children for 12 
hours a day, all right. If he chose to employ 
women at back-breaking jobs, in filthy, poor- 
ly ventilated factories for long hours at 
starvation wages, well and good. This was 
a free country, which meant that the em- 


ployer was free to do as he chose and the 
worker was free either to do the employer’s 
bidding or to quit the job and walk the 
streets looking for another job. 


“Over 125 years ago workers began to 
object to this idea that the employers had 
the ‘divine right’ to exploit his workers, and 
they began to form labor unions. 


“Do you see what was happening? The 
old idea of the ‘divine right’ of the em- 


ployer was giving away, and the idea of 


limited rights took its place, just the same 
change that occurred in the realm of politi- 
cal government a century or two earlier. 


“And just as the kings were reluctant to 
give up the ‘divine right’ principle, many 
employers are loathe to abandon any of 
their authority. By every device which they 
can hit upon, they seek to crush out or- 
ganization among their employes. They 
sometimes offer bait in the form of welfare 
work of one kind or another—gymnasiums, 
picnics, free phones, insurance, and so on. 
They organize a ‘union’ of their own, and 
name it a company ‘union,’ and ‘employe 
representation plan,’ or something of that 
sort. 


“But the workers will not be permanently 
deceived. They will answer, ‘We want the 
substance, not the shadow,’ We want the 
right to be consulted about the conditions 
of our jobs. You have put your money into 
this business, and that gives you most of 
the ‘say’ about the running of it. But we 
are putting our lives into it and we be- 
lieve that we are entitled to part of the 
deciding as to questions that concern our 
livelihood,” 
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I. W. W. WELCOMED IN ROCKEFELLER CAMP 


Denver.—Officers of the Colorado Federa- 
tion of Labor calls attention to the ease 
with which I. W. W.’s wander through 
camps of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany while trade unionists are barred from 
the Rockefeller properties. 

A company “union” is operated by the 
corporation and wages are 3344 per cent 
lower than in the union fields of Wyoming. 
Workers are denied their own checkweigh- 
man, and charges of being “gyped” by the 
company are frequently made. 

The I.-W. W.’s are not interested in these 
conditions. They talk of a “reorganization 
of society” in the dim and distant future 


UNION LAW UPHELD 


New York—Justice William H. Black of 
the State Supreme Court has sustained the 
fight of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers for clean trade union- 
ism. 

Officials of Local No. 3 of this city im- 
agined they were bigger than the _ inter- 
national. They closed their membership 
books, engaged in shady transactions with 
contractors and depended on political pulls 
and misrepresentations in court to secure 
injunctions against the international enforc- 
ing its laws. 


while trade unionists insist on remedying 
conditions today. The Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company is well acquainted with the 
two theories and therefore tolerates blatant 
I. W. W.’s who roundly denounce capital- 
ists. The management of the Colorado Fuel 
Knows talk is harmless as long as low 
wage scales and poor working conditions 
are not disturbed. : 

The wobbles are permitted to hold meet- 
ings in the company’s camps, but this is 
denied members of the United Mine Work- 
ers. No attempt is made to interfere with 
the revolutionists, but every effort is made 
to suppress the legitimate Miners’ Union. 


BY NEW YORK COURT 


The executive council of the international 
placed Vice-President Broach in this city 
with instructions to enforce the law. He 
was supported by International President 
Noonan and other officials, who are sus- 
tained by Justice Black in a sweeping de- 
cision. 

The old officials are ousted and new men 
are in charge. ‘“‘The decision,” said Inter- 
national President Noonan, “is a warning 
to grafters and bullies that they can’t fasten 
themselves on our movement, bleed em- 
ployers and intimidate members.” 


Compilation of Labor News 


VIENNA, WHERE THE WORKERS RULE—TOO WELL. 


By Heber Blankenhorn, “Labor’s’ European Correspondent. 


The largest labor-ruled city in the world, 
near two million population—and too well 
ruled!—that is what lies back of the “riot” 
news from Vienna, which occupied first page 
position in the papers last July. 

“Terrible reds burning up everything;” 
so ran the headkKnes, over pictures of the 
burned out law courts in the Austrian capi- 
tal. The press gave no pictures of the whole 
streets of workers’ houses built by the 
“reds’”—which stand for the cause of the 
“trouble.” 

Those model homes of workers—25,000 of 
them being built on a five years program, 
and paid for out of taxation of the rich— 
have been watched the past few years by 
more than Austrian bankers and landlords. 

Neighbor Mussolini to the south, and dic- 
tator Horthy in neighboring Hungary, not 
to mention the Hindenburgers in Germany 
to the north, have been increasingly alarmed 
by the steady concrete progress in this 
“laboratory of social rule” in the navel of 
Europe. 

In fact Hungary and Italy have a military 
secret, one of whose objects is stepping on 
Austria, when excuse offers. 

Thet labor movement in Austria is one 


of those old evolutions, very different from 
what the Italian unions were for example, 
or what the Russian unions are. 


Its unions followed solid German and Brit- 
ish traditions and its political party, the 
social democrats, has had its eyes fixed on 
parliament for over a generation. 


But it has faced some unusual jobs. It 
threw out the Hapsburg emperors in 1919, 
and to keep them out it organized an army 
of 200,000 workers, uniformed but unarmed. 


Vienna was a war wreck when the work- 
ers took hold of it. They have kept their 
grip. Before the war they had but 8 of the 
165 councillors of the eity government. With 
universal franchise, their party has won 
the majority in each election until recently, 
when two-thirds of Vienna voted socialist. 


Through these half dozen years the work- 
ers have run the city-owned water, gas and 
electricity supply, and the municipal street 
cars. They have set up and run the city- 
owned advertising agency, the city-owned 
undertaking establishment, and the city- 
owned brick and cement factory. They have 
extended the city-owned hospitals, relief 
agencies, and educational and other social 
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services in a way that has attracted ad-. 


ministrative experts from all over the world. 


In a war-dismembered country, economic- 
ally bankrupt, subjected to a “‘war peace” 
and foreign financial control, they have ex- 
plored and developed every aid to the 
worker, whose basic wage had to be low, 
that communal services could afford. 


Besides medical aid and pensions, they 
have tackled free preventive measures on 
a remarkable scale. 

Most of all, in an overcrowded city of 
slums and palaces, they have created homes 
for workers. The palaces and the extra 
rooms of well-to-do houses they comman- 
deered; then they began that rebuilding of 
Vienna, in great blocks of the most modern, 
best furnished, and most scientific of 
schemes that Europe can show, which has 
won the praise of every sort of city expert. 

This was financed by direct taxation of 
the rich, until now rent is a negligible thing, 
comparatively, for the Vienna worker, and 
there’s no profit for landlords in the city. 

But in Austria as elsewhere it is town 
against country. The 4,000,000 in the coun- 
try are dominated by the old medieval con- 
ditions. Still at last spring’s elections the 
social democrats polled 46 per cent of the 
whole of Austria, missing the majority but 
so close to it that the business interests 
have turned increasingly to Fascism as an 
escape. 

The shield of Fascism’s growth is always 
biased courts. Clashes with Fascist gangs 
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grew frequent, and the courts condemned 

the workers, and freed the Fascists. 
Following decrees hamstringing the un- 

ions, the courts acquitted Fascists con- 


fessedly guilty of killing some workers. The 


Viennese populace rose, began striking and 
parading, the police (under federal not city 
control) fired, and the crowd burned the 
law courts. 


They tried to step on Fascism in the only 
way left to them. 


Foreign newspapers which reported “no 
news of Vienna, all wires down,” in the same 
breath gave exact details of “a communist 
plot paid by Moscow.” Hitherto com- 
munism in Vienna has been negligible— 
killed by those long blocks of houses and 
other solid city services. 


What lies back of the “riot” is the old 
story of labor getting almost to the seats 
of full governmental controls Then—the last 
ditch is one likely to be filled with corpses 
and other products of “unconstitutional and 
unparliamentary” methods. 


In this case moreover it is other, bigger, 
countries, especially Italy, which cannot 
stand the idea of all Austria becoming the 
laboratory of social rule, as against Mus- 
solini’s tyrannies. 


What between Mussolini on one hand and 
the verbal attacks of Moscow on the other, 
the Austrian labor leaders, Bauer, Seitz, and 
Deutsch, have their work cut out for them. 
It will not be a short pull. 


ANTI-UNIONISTS DEPEND ON RHETORIC AND FLAG-WAVING 


.John E. Edgerton, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, attacks 
the American Federation of Labor and Pres- 
ident Green because of opposition to com- 
pany “unions.” 


The anti-union manufacturer asks: 


“When did Congress or the United States 
Patent Office grant the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a monopoly upon the idea of 
collective bargaining or upon the method of 
collective bargaining?” 

This is rhetoric, but not argument. It 
recalls anti-union platitudes on the “consti- 
tutional right to: work.” 


_ The American Federation of Labor claims 
no monopoly on collective bargaining, but 
it does protest against men using this term 
when they mean something else. 

There is but one kind of collective bar- 
gaining. Other systems may be given the 
same name, but organized labor refuses to 
be tricked. 

It should not be forgotten that only re- 
cently company “union”: advocates insisted 
on their so-called “open” shop—on the 
right of each worker to bargain individu- 
ally. 

This same element, as represented by Mr. 
Edgerton, now talks of “representatives of 


the workers” and management discussing 
plant problems. Why the change? Was it 
because the American Federation of Labor 
exposed the hypocrisy of these champions 
of “individual liberty’? 

If the so-called “open” shop was the last 
word in Americanism, a few years ago, why 
is it now replaced by the company “union,” 
that is just as fervently urged? 


Anti-unionists can’t be right both times. 
If individual bargaining was the correct 
procedure then, why not now? 


Organized labor knows that the so-called 
“open” shop meant autocracy in industry, 
and the company “union” stands for~the 
same thing. 


There is only one kind of collective bar- 
gaining. Men are free to announce condi- 
tions under which they will labor and to 
select representatives to present their po- 
sition, or they are dominated by the em- 
ployer and his company-controlled “union.” 

To confuse the question by references to 
a monopoly granted’ by Congress or by the 
United States Patent Office is the same 
cheap rhetoric flag wavers used when they 
fooled workers with their ‘‘open” shop and 
“American plan.” 

Mr. Edgerton is on dangerous ground 
when he talks of monopoly. Like the re- 
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sistless tide, organized labor is sweeping 
aside those who would control the lives of 
workers, and who have about exhausted 


ANTI-UNION BILL IN BRITAIN 


London, England—A red-robed official in 
the House of Lords solemnly intoned the 
ancient French phrase “Le roy le veult” 
(the King wills it) in the presence of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons and the 
Lords, and the British anti-union bill be- 
came the law of the land. 

The law is everywhere referred to by 
organized labor as “the blacklegs’ charter.” 
It is the most reactionary proposal in the 
history of democratic government. The act 
is designed to split the trade union move- 
ment and to weaken the Labor Party. 
Strikes may be enjoined by any court at 
the request of the attorney general, and 
organized civil*service employes are pro- 
hibited from affiliating with the regular 
trade union movement. Harsh provision 
regulate assessments made on workers by 
the Labor Party, although the former law 
afforded ample protection to anyone who 
objected to these small levies. 

The same Tory government added an 
hour a day on the miners and took the right 
to disburse poor funds from many town 
councils that are controlled by workers. 
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their ingenuity in developing systems and 
plans that would make man subservient to 
man. 


FORCED THROUGH BY TORIES 


The plea is made that last year’s general 
strike is responsible for the blacklegs’ 
charter. The unionists reply that in the 
past seven years 11 similar attacks have 
been made. The unionists also ask why 
the present law, if the general strike was 
the failure it is claimed? 

The new law has solidfied every element 
of labor, and the workers boast that they 
will win the general election in 1929, when 
their first act will be a repeal of the black- 
legs’ charter. That the Tories fear this 
prediction is shown by their futile effort 
to gain more power in the House of Lords 
at the cost of the House of Commons. 

It is charged that the Tories are encourag- 
ing the Liberal Party, headed by Lloyd 
George, in the hope that they will develop 
strength in many working class sections 
and thereby divide the Labor Party. The 
workers are awake to this scheme. Efforts 
to combine Labor with the Liberals will 
likewise prove unsuccessful. In a recent 
issue of his paper, Ramsey MacDonald, 
leader of the Labor Party, declared against 
such a combination. 


PRODUCERS NOT SHARING PROSPERITY, SHIPSTEAD SAYS 


International Falls, Minn.—The farmer 
and the laborer in industry are not sharing 
in the industrial prosperity of the country, 
United States Senator Henrik Shipstead, 
Farmer Labor, of Minnesota declared in a 
letter to EH. G. Hall, president of the Minne- 
sota State Federation of Labor, which held 
its forty-first annual convention here. 

“The maladjustment in the social fabric 
is to a large extent due to legislation that 
has been passed favoring industry at the 
expense of labor and agriculture,” the Sena- 
tor wrote. 

Farm incomes have decreased 42 per cent 
in six years, Senator Shipstead declared. 

The total average monthly pay roll, he 
said, was decreased more than 30 per cent 
since 1920, and employment has decreased 


more than 18 per cent since 1920... Because 
of new machinery, Senator Shipstead said, 
“T find industry is getting a much larger pro- 
duction with less employment of labor, and 
as a result income and value of industrial 
corporations have increased 70 per cent in 
four years as revealed by the statistics of © 
the Department of Commerce.” 

Consequently, continued the Senator, the 
farmers are feeding the industrial sections 
of the country for less than the cost of 
production with an increased income by the 
leading corporations of an average of 70 
per cent. 

“This information,” the letter concluded, 
“should definitely kill the propaganda that 
has been spread charging labor with the 
cause of the high cost of living.” 


INVESTIGATING THE SUPER-TRUST 


Big corporations again are on the grill. 
The Federal Trade Commission is investi- 
gating. It wants to know about the rela- 
tions between Du Pont, United States Steel 
and General Motors. 


The E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Company 
controls the chemical industry. 


United States Steel controls the steel in- 
dustry. 

General Motors is the biggest unit in the 
motor industry. : 

Du Pont has bought 114,000 shares of 
United States Steel common. Du Pont also 


is said to hold a heavy interest in General 
Motors stock. Hence the Federal inquiry. 


To make it more interesting it is reported 
that Morgan & Company are the bankers 
for all these. three giants, now linked in 
a powerful liason. 


Labor men will recall that these corpora- 
tions are leaders in fighting unions. 

What will investigation accomplish? If it 
Say facts to the public that will be valu- 
able. 

But, based upon experience, it is not 
likely that what cannot, after all, be much 
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more than a political gesture, will mean 
much in the way of a solution of what used 
to be called the trust problem. 


These corporations, like General Electric, 
are production marvels, the products of in- 
dustrial, financial and engineering evolu- 
tion. 

Twenty years ago men looked at these 
_giants—as Landis looked at Standard Oil— 
and said, “Smash them.” That didn’t work 
to the advantage of anyone, except perhaps 


UNION TO MAKE COURT TEST 
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to scare some corporations out of their po- 
litical wickedness. 


It is time there was a truly enlightened 
public policy toward these great combines— 
one based on the American concept of dem- 
ocracy, but without throttling either size or 
efficiency for service. 

Unless this new move to investigate has 
back of it some purpose more intelligent 
than club swinging it will be public money 
wasted and public hopes falsely aroused. 


OF “YELLOW DOG” CONTRACT 


By International Labor News Service. 


New York City—It will all come out in 
the courts, to paraphrase a popular saying. 
The Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electrical Railway Employes will test the 
right of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company to shackle its employes by means 
of a “yellow dog” contract, binding the sub- 
way workers not to organize. Senator Wag- 


ner and Representative Perlman are to lead 
the fight. 

Meanwhile all remains quiet along the 
subway, with the union carrying on its mis- 
sionary work and the I. R. T. bulldogs ready 
to bite anyone seen working for bona fide 
trade unionism. 


One of the stunts that got Frank Hedley, 
president of the Interborough, in bad with 
the city fathers, was his threat to have 
President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor locked up for assail- 


ing the company’s brotherhood and its “yel- 
low dog” contract. 


President Hedley’s notice to Green was to 
the effect that the Interborough company 
union had the contract for two more years 
and any organizing would result in an in- 
junction to forbid interference with an 
agreement. 


It is this contract that the Amalgamated 
will test in the highest court. Some inter- 
esting testimony is likely to come out if 
the men can be induced to relate how they 
have been made to sign the documents, as 
many as 100 in an hour, although it takes 
nearly that long for one man to read its 
provisions. 

Those discharged for union activity will 
be called to testify on the “spotter system” 
and the other activities that have blocked 
every attempt to organize the 15,000 work- 
ers of the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. 


HUMAN LIFE IGNORED IN RACE FOR PROFITS 


Vancouver, B. C.—Secretary Bengough of 
the Trades and Labor Council did not mince 
words at an organization meeting of the 


Canadian National Safety League, which 
is sponsored by shipping and timber in- 
terests. Other speakers emphasized the 
importance of teaching workers and tour- 
ists to be careful of forest fires. 

The trade unionist asked why the busi- 
ness men do not pay some attention to 
working conditions. 


He drew attention to the human water- 
front wreckage caused by speed and greed. 
Fatalities and accidents are steadily mount- 
ing, he said, yet the companies boast that 
ships can be loaded faster in this city than 
elsewhere on the Pacific. There is more 
human wreckage than property wreckage, 
said Secretary Bengough. He said the 
league should center its efforts in endeavor- 
ing to have employers recognize the human 
factor in industry and have human rights 
take precedence over property rights. 


CANADA THROUGH ENGLISH LABOR EYES 


While Canadian workers may look with 
envy upon the political power and prestige 
which British workers in the old country 
have gained through their Labor party, 


Canada herself has an enviable distinction 
in the eyes of old country Laborites in the 
progress it has made in public ownership. 
Referring to a prediction in an English 
paper that “Canada seems in fair way to 
become the earliest example of widespread 
public ownership in the British Empire,” 
the New Leader, official organ of the Brit- 


ish Independent Labor Party, elaborates 
editorially with some enthusiasm on Cana- 
da’s achievements in this direction: 
“First of all, there is Canada’s national 
system of railways which has the 
largest railway mileage in the world under 
a single management. Then there is the 
great undertaking called ‘Harnessing Nia- 
gara,’ undertaken by the Ontario govern- 
ment to insure cheaper light, heat and 
power ‘than would be possible under private 
enterprise. Today it is the most tremen- 
dous system of electrification in the world.’ 
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Another sign of advancing state control in 
Canada is the progress and prosperity of 
her merchant marine. At first it was pre- 
dicted that the whole scheme would be a 
sinkhold for the taxpayers’ money, but it is 
‘actually paying its way and giving daily 
promise of better things. State-owned aero- 
planes are now being used for the transport 
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of mails, for small parcel traffic, and for 
protection. Still another phase of state con- 
trol is the Canadian Government’s Motion © 
Picture Bureau, which is so successful and 
efficient that is obtains contracts from 
Hollywood. There is some probability, too, 
that the coal mines of Canada may be state- 
owned before long.” 


CANADA TO PLAN MORE UNIFORMITY IN LABOR STATUTES 


Montreal—A conference of Canadian Fed- 
eral and Provincial authorities is to be 


held here this fall to consider what may 
be done to promote more uniformity in the 
labor legislation of the various provinces 
and to secure nation-wide adoption of the 
labor conventions of the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations It is inti- 
mated that Provincial Federations of Labor, 
as well as the Trades and Labor Congress, 
will be invited to send delegates. 


The Federal Government, of which W. L. 
Mackenzie King, first Minister of Labor, 
is head, appears to have developed a cer- 
tain sensitiveness because the delegates it 
sends to the annual Geneva Labor Confer- 
ence had recently to listen to a report by 
Director Albert Thomas, France’s war-time 
Minister of Munitions, not exactly compli- 
mentary to labor in the New World. Any- 
way, the report perturbed W. A. Riddell, the 
Canadian advisory officer of the League of 


Nations and a close personal friend of 
Mackenzie King. At the recent labor con- 
ference in Geneva, Riddell, discussing the 
report of M. Thomas, said: 
“TIT am not nearly so apprehensive of what 
may be done in the New World as I am 
of what we are doing here. If Geneva is to 
retain her leadership in world-wide co-opera- 
tion, she must not forget the fundamental 
principles of trade union policy. Fair repre- 
sentation must be given to overseas coun- 
tries in every department of the work of 
this organization (the International Labor 
Office) and greater consideration must be 
given to their needs and problems. If the 
International Office fails to retain its hold 
upon the New World, it will be because it 
has failed to understand and interpret the 
spirit and life of that continent, and because 


‘too frequently, consciously or unconsciously 


the major voting power of Europe has been 
used to force New World social legislation 
into Old World molds.” 


TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 


Angola—Immigration Restrictions.—An or- 
dinance of the governor-general of the Bel- 
gian Congo has authorized and directed im- 
migration authorities to demand a deposit 
of 5,000 francs as a guaranty of solvency, 
during a period of six months, from persons 
arriving in the colony with the purpose of 
devoting themselves to commercial, indus- 
trial or agricultural operations, except 
where such persons can prove that they 
have a credit of 20,000 francs in the colony. 


Canada—Immigration.—According to offi- 
cial returns 23,941 immigrants entered 
Canada during the month of May, of whom 
8,408 came from Great Britain, 2,503 from 
the United States, and 13,030 from other 
countries. This represents a decrease from 
immigration during April, when 35,441 per- 
sons entered Canada, but an increase of 29 
per cent in the more significant comparison 
with May of last year, when 18,620 immi- 
grants entered Canada. 


Czecho-Slovakia — Unemployment. — The 
Czecho-slovakia Ministry of Social Welfare 
recently published statistics showing that 
unemployment is decreasing steadily at the 
present time, and that the general situation 
is better. . 


England—Industrial Efficiency Committee. 
—Out of the recent world economic confer- 
ence at Geneva, a movement has indirectly 


arisen in England to create a committee on 
industrial efficiency for the purpose of ren- 
dering (1) to the community greater stabili- 
ty and a higher standard in the conditions 
of life; (2) to the consumer lower prices 
and goods more carefully adapted to general 
requirements; and (3) to the producers’ 
higher and steadier remuneration. 


Mexico—Restrictive Immigration Order.— 
The government of the United Mexican 
States, through the secretary, recently pro- 
mulgated an order “restricting the immigra- 
tion of laborers of Syrian, Libanese, Arme- 
nian, Palestinian, Arabic and Turkish origin” 
for the purpose of conserving “national 
economy” and relieving “conglomeration in 
urban centers.” 


Poland—Unemployment.—The number of 
unemployed in Poland at the end of May 
was 207,570, as compared with 226,018 at the 
end of April, a decrease of 18,448. 


Sweden—Emigration to Canada—The 
Canadian Minister of Immigration and Colo- 
nization, on an official visit to Scandinavia, 
recently stated that Scandinavian immi- 
grants are always welcome in Canada, and 
that his government arranges transportation 
at reduced rates to Canada and guarantees 
one year’s work to farm and lumber labor- 
ers who are willing to make an agreement 
with the government. 
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Poetical Selections 


LABOR DAY. 


We meet again, to celebrate Labor Day, 
Let’s rest and make it one of play, 

Until after luncheon, then the speech 

By the selected leader, who will teach 


Our youthful workers that they must learn 
That organization is their concern, 

More than their dad’s whose time is brief— 
They’ve done their share and need relief. 


Progress ean come only from the youth, 
_Whose minds are centered on the truth; 
The work is theirs, and if they’ll succeed, 
Youthful pep and spirit is all they need. 


The future’s yours, and you want success, 
But from delinquency there is no redress; 
If you’ll keep clear from slavery’s lash, 

Be game and ready, with that youthful dash. 


Your labor’s your own, for you to sell; 

First name your wage, then guard it well. 
If you’re strong they’ll pay, and only then 
Will you get the treament due to MEN! 


—Dominic Kane, L. 92. 


TO A UNION CARD. 


Dedicated to International Vice-President 
John J. Dowd. 


You Toilers, who hustle from morning ’til 
night, | 
In quest of some labor to do, 
And are tempted quite often to give up the 
fight, 
When you’re told that your chances are 
few. 
If you'll take my advice, matters won’t be 
so hard, 
Though you work with the plow or the 
pen; 
Go to some labor union and take out a card, 
_ And be classed with the organized men. 


Oh it’s hard to be idle and standing alone, 
With no push or pull at your back, 

To go into some office or ring up a phone, 
And be told that some standard you lack. 


That your eyes are too blue, or your hair is 
too brown, 
That your teeth are not evenly set, 


That you don’t dress the part of a man- 
about-town, 
That you’re not a hail fellow well met. 


That the altar you kneel at is old and passe, 
That your politics doesn’t seem right, 
That the country you came from is queer 
in its way, 
And if crossed you might put up a fight. 


It matters but little if you’re college bred, 
If you haven’t a very good pull, 
When you enter an office, they’ll look at 
your head 
And decide that your features are dull. 


Or they’ll give you a paper to fill out and 
file, 
Stating when you were born and why, 
If-your heart becomes weaker from running 
a mile, 
And how old you will be when you die. 


If you go to an agency they’ll take your 
name, 
And by chance if they get you a job, 
You will have to give up a week’s pay for 
the same, 
If you don’t you’ll remain with the mob. 


If your craft’s organized, when you answer 
an ad, 
You’ll be treated as decent men should; 
Though your hirsute is gray, if a job’s to be 
had, 
You'll be given a chance to make good. 


Thomas Lillis, Vice-Pres., Local Lodge No. 
16, Jersey City, N. J. 


A YOUNG WIFE’S AWAKENING. 


He’s wonderful, this man of mine, 
His equal I’ve ne’er seen before. 

I thought he was almost divine, 
Until at night I heard his snore. 


His conversation’s a real treat, 
He never becomes a bore, 

A gentleman while on his feet— 
But oh Lord! hear him snore! 


Dear Lord, I love him as a wife, 
So much that I do him adore, 
Please put me asleep first, during life, 
So that I may not-hear that snore! 
Dominic Kane. 


Smiles 


NOT TO BE OUTDONE. 
“Surely, Miranda, you’re not going to 
marry again when the Lord just took Smith.” 
“Yes, I shuah am,” replied Miranda. 
long as the Lawd takes ’em, so will I.” 


“As » replied: 


DO FIGURES LIE? 

An Irishman working for a DutchmaRr 
asked for an increase in pay. The Dutchman 
“If you are worth it I will be pleased 
to give it to you. Now, let us see what 
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you do in a year, Pat. We have 365 days 
in a year, you sleep eight hours per day 
which makes 122 days you sleep, taken from 
365 days leave 243. Now, you have eight 
hours’ recreation every day, which makes 
122 days, taken from 243 days leave 121. 
We have 52 Sundays in a year which you 
have off, leaving 69 days. You have 14 days’ 
vacation, take this off and you have 55 left. 
You don’t work Saturday afternoons; this 
makes 29 days left. Now, Pat, you allow 
14% hours for meals, which total in a year 
28 days. Take this off and you have one 
day left. I always give you St. Patrick’s 
Day off, so I ask you, Pat, if you are entitled 
to a raise?” 


THE HONEYMOON. 


Have you ever observed how quickly, after 
the honeymoon, young married people get 
cured of their silly, simpering twaddle? 

Two young newly-weds had started on 
their second day of the honeymoon and, un- 
wittingly, she had said something that 
rubbed him the wrong way. 


“Oh, my darling,” she cried, “I have hurt 
you!” 

“No, dearest,” he answered, gravely, “the 
hurt I feel is due to the fact that I know 
it hurts you to think you have hurt me.” 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, “do not let that hurt 
you for an instant! My hurt is because I 
know it hurts you to feel I have hurt my- 
self by hurting you!” 

“No, no, my precious!” he cried. “My 
hurt is because you are hurt over feeling 
that I am hurt because you feel that you 
have hurt me, and therefore hurt yourself.” 


TOO MODERN FOR HIM. 


Farmer Jones was a bachelor, and one 
night he was given a surprise party by the 
young people of the neighborhood. After 
supper, gathered around the fire, they all 
fell to discussing the marvels of radio. 

“The radio age is a wonderful age,’ re- 
marked a sweet young thing. ‘We are talk- 
ing to foreign countries on the radio, we 
are taking pictures by radio, and ships at 
sea are being guided by radio. Pretty soon, 
I dare say, we shall be getting married by 
radio.” 

“Well,” remarked Farmer Jones, “you 
young folks can act as modern as you please 
when you get married, but for me, when I 
get married I want to be there!” 


DIPLOMATIC METHODS. 


There was only one thing the young man 
ever had done without consulting his pa- 
rents’ wishes. He had married secretly. 

So he persuaded a reluctant friend of his 
school days to break the news to the folks 
at home. 

“Now,” said the erring young man, “be 
very careful. It’s a ticklish sort of job 
you’re undertaking.” 

His friend nodded a sorrowful assent. 

“But,” went on the other, “If you’re diplo- 
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matic they’ll take it all right. Break it to 
them gently. Tell them I’m dead and work 


‘up to the truth gradually.” 


STUNNING ALIBI. 

Liza was on the witness stand. 

“Are you positive,’ inquired the prose- 
cutor, “that you know where your husband 
was on the night this crime was commit- 
ted?” 

“Ef ah didn’,” replied the witness firmly, 
“den Ah busted a good rollin’ pin ovah an 
innercent man’s haid, dat’s all!” 


A LONG HUNT. 
Johnnie—‘Dad, please help me with my 
’rithmetic problems. I gotta find the great- 
est common divisor. 
Dad (in disgust)—“‘Great Scott! Haven’t 
they found that thing yet? They were look- 

ing for it when I was a boy.” 


Lodge Notices 


LODGE NOTICES PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED. 


Jones—Lodge 249. 


A man-.who claims his name is T. M. Jones, 
but whose real name is Dell F. Suitts, has 
visited several roundhouses and shown a pass 
with the C. & O. R. R. The pass was stolen 
from T. M. Jones, a boilermaker, in Ashland, 
Ky., and with the aid of this pass he has 
gotten money from several of our members 
along the road. Also articles of clothing 
and jewelry including a Masonic ring and pin 
for which he gave worthless checks. He is 
wanted in several cities along the C. & O. 
R. R. There are many felony warrants pend- 
ing against him. Anyone coming across this 
man kindly notify F. D. Gowdy, C. S., Lodge 
249, 838 26th St., untinetens W. Va. 


Grimes—Lodge No. 312. 


Anyone taking. up the card of Brother W. 
M. Grimes, Reg. No. 97047, card out of No. 112, 
Mobile, Ala., please hold same and communi- 
cate with W. P. Fawcett, S., Lodge 312, Selma 
Ala. This brother left Selma owing a Doan 
bill. W. P. Fawcett, S., Lodge 312. 


BACHELOR BUTTONS 
FOR “RAILROADERS” 


Pilcher’s Bachelor -Buttons 
snap on. No sewing necessary. 
Fit any garment. Quickly de- 
tachable if desired. Try them, 
If dealer cannot supply, send 
his name and 25c for full as- 
sortment of 3 sizes, 3 colors. 


PILCHER MFG. CO., Inc. 


Dept 4804 Louisville, Ky. 


* QA 


Promptness Assured. 


PATENTS crue Results. Booklet 
ree. Highest References. 
Send Drawing or oak for Examination 
and Advice. _ 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth Street biter oy D. C. 
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KILLING BOYS AND GIRLS! 


By Florence Kelley 
General Secretary, National Consumers’ League 


Here is an article that throws a world of light on the employment of children 
in the industrial enterprises of this country, and something of the penalties they are 


compelled to pay. 


It was written for this magazine (journal) by Mrs. Florence 


Kelley, one of the leading sociologists of this country. She is General Secretary of 
the National Consumers’ League and member of the New York Child Labor Committee. 


Mass production in American industry 
has come to stay. It brings death and in- 
jury to young American wage-earners, boys 
and girls, as death and injury have been 
known in the past only to adult men work- 
ing in mines and on railroads. It is never 
to be forgotten that for one boy killed, a 
score are disabled for life—are doomed to 
dependence, burdens on their families or 
objects of public charity. Speeding as a 
part of mass production, applies to workers 
of any age and both sexes. New poisons 
appear almost from week to week. The 
papers are rarely without notices of suits 
begun by girls disfigured for life, or dying 
by inches, as poisons whose existence as 
a part of their work-room air, they never 
suspected, consume their bones and Kill 
them by slow torture. 


The Little That We Know. 


The change for the worse for the children 
has come so secretly that until 1924 no one 
Suspected it. Then the Consumers’ League 
of eastern (Pennsylvania published the fact 
that 50 children under 18 years old had 
been killed in one your in that one state, 
half of them in and about mines, and half 
of them in the rest of industry. Pennsyl- 
vania had no separate records of injuries 
to workers under 18, and these facts were 
dug out with great labor and difficulty, by 
going over unpublished official records, 
name by name and case by case, and partly 
from unofficial sources, getting often from 
the family, the ages of the persons hurt, 


That same year the New York State Bu- 
reau of Women and Children in Industry 


published the fact that 10 boys under 18 
years had been killed in 1923 in New York 
state, four by elevators, two by falls from 
roofs, and others by machines. Last year 
the number had grown to 18. : 


The Federal Children’s Bureau in 1926 
published the deaths and injuries to young 
workers in Wisconsin, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. The Bureau picked these 
states for two reasons. Wisconsin and New 
Jersey require employers to pay double or 
triple compensation to children injured 
while they are doing work that is itself 
illegal, or while the children are without 
working papers. All three states had rec- 
ords which showed the age of the workers 
when hurt. 


This year the Consumers’ League of Ohio 
(headquarters at 308 Euclid Ave., Cleveland) 
has issued a valuable report of 87 pages 
with pictures, and with figures giving the 
facts as they are even in that advanced 
state, with its child labor and compulsory 


education laws, it county school pensions, - 


and workmen’s compensation. 


Here are five states about which some- 
thing is known. The little that they tell 
us is a warning to demand at least as much 
from every state. Until we do, there will 
be no improvement. Why do we know so 
little? 
us nothing? How can we get the facts from 
every state? Secrecy is the veil of evil. 


In every state the compensation commis- 


sion should be required by law to publish 
promptly the facts about minors killed and 


And why do the 43 other states tell ~ 
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injured. But they can all do it without 
waiting for the legislature to make them. 


Compensation Commissions Can Act. 


Here is a place where the legislative rep- 
resentatives of the railroad labor organiza- 
tiens can do immediately what the Con- 
sumers’ League of Pennsylvania did in 1924. 
They can induce compensation officials to 
collect and publish the figures in all the 
states by showing a lively and permanent 
interest in getting the latest news while it 
is perfectly fresh. 


Hitherto the dangers and evils of child 
labor have not been forced on the minds 
of the railroad labor unions day in and day 
out, as they have on the textile workers 
where wives, and boys and girls work side 
by side with husbands and fathers compet- 
ing with them and keeping wages down. 


Child labor as a growing danger urgently 
demanding immediate action does not come 
to railroad workers as it does to men in 
many branches of manufacture, to tin can 
makers, for instance, in huge plants where 
millions of cans are turned out every year, 
and thousansd of boys and girls are em- 
ployed in an industry which exists in al- 
most as many states as the railroads them- 
Selves, and exposes as large a number of 
children to maiming and crippling as any 
in the country. 


Without tin cans, where would the can- 
ning and preserving industry in its myriad 
forms be today? But why should can-mak- 
ing be allowed in any states to disable 
young boys and girls by putting them at 
dangerous machines at the 14th, 15th or 
16th birthday, the age when they are noto- 
riously clumsy and thoughtless, and liable 
to take foolish risks? 


When workmen’s compensation was first 
introduced, the general hope was that its 
cost would lead employers to make indus- 
try safe. It has not done this. 


Industry vs. Safety. 


It is perfectly clear that the intelligence 
which has created mass production can 
make industry safe. It is not doing so, and 
there is no reason to hope that it will, un- 
less and until the whole public knows all 
the facts there are to know. 


For instance, it is hard to believe, but it 
is the cruel truth that 15 states shut out 
from all compensation, children who are 
illegally employed at the moment when they 
lose arms, legs or eyes, or are made crip- 
ples for their whole future by the loss of 
the right arm, or are condemned to use 
crutches as long as they live. These states 
are Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Vermont and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Because a great corporation puts a child 
at a forbidden machine where it is maimed, 
the child gets no compensation and the 


company has nothing to pay. Could there 
be a meaner, a more contemptible premium 
on hiring children in violation of the law? 


Even when children are working legally, 
only a few of the most enlightened states 
make an injured minor’s wage as it would 
be at 21, and not as it is at 15, 16 or 17, 
the basis of his compensation. 


New York, which is the most liberal of 
all, prescribes for life-long total disability, 
a pension based on the wage at 21 years. 


In many states today a boy would be for- 
tunate to get a rate of $9 or $10 per week 
for five years or ten, for the loss of both 
his arms. After that he would get nothing. 


A few states publish promptly all awards 
made under the compensation law, to 
minors maimed and crippled at work. 
These awards show where the danger spots 
are, and which employments remain dan- 
ger spots year after year, but this source 
of knowledge is still very limited. Twenty- 
one states do not keep such records, and 
some which keep them do not make them 
public. The excluded children do not get 
into any records whatever. 


This Year and Next. 


Only three states changed this year from 
excluding children all together to giving 
them extra pay when injured while illegally 
employed. Michigan and Maryland now 
give double compensation, and Illinois, 50 
per cent above the regular rate. With 
these, the total of states following this pol- 
icy is only eight. 

North Carolina adjourned for two years, 
leaving all workers, men, women and chil- 
dren without a compensation law (except 
Uncle Sam’s new one for longshoremen). 
North ‘Carolina provided that a child 14 
years old who has finished the work of the 
fourth grade shall be treated as an adult, 
and may work 60 hours a week by day or 
night. This is the state attorney-general’s 
interpretation of the child labor law of 1927. 
Everybody knows that long hours of labor 
and accidents go together. 


Alabama adjourned for four years after 
turning down a bill to give double com- 
pensation. 


In 1928 legislatures will be in session in 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, New York, Rhode Island and Vir- 
ginia. Of these Massachusetts still lets 
children leave school from the sixth grade 
at the 14th birthday to go into factories. 
Louisiana keeps no separate records of in- 
juries to minors, does not even register 
births of children and is, like Mississippi, 
one of the 15 states whieh exclude them, if 
illegally employed, from compensation. 
Mississippi has no compensation law. 


The coming year offers opportunities in 
these seven states for the railroad labor 
organizations to contribute toward laws 
making industry safe. . The fewer boys and 
girls there are at work, the less the danger 
for them and for the adults whose risks 
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they share. The fewer young children 
working, the easier to safeguard them. 

We must work with the legislatures wher- 
ever and whenever they meet. But we dare 


- 
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not leave to them the whole power and the 
whole responsibility for limiting, regulat- 
ing and prohibiting the labor of persons 
below the age of 18 years. 


IN THE RAILWAYS MAIL SERVICE 
By Clint C. Houston 


Here are some interesting facts about a national labor organization that receives 
very little recognition in public print—the Railway Mail Association—comprising 


95 per cent of the employes in this branch of the postal service. 


It tells how they 


gained the respect and consideration of Congress and the Postoffice Department by 
forming a genuine labor union, becoming a part of the American labor movement 
and introducing the system of collective bargaining. 


When you receive a letter from a distant 
friend do you ever stop to consider the 
service that assured its delivery so accu- 
rately and promptly? Possibly not, for you 
have such confidence in the United States 
postal system, government owned and op- 
erated, that the every-day regularity of de- 
livery is taken for granted. 


Uncle Sam employs 350,000 men and wom- 
en in the postal service who hold their jobs 
by reason of mental alacrity and physical 
dexterity. All these employes must not 
only pass a civil service examination to be- 
come eligible for appointment, but many 
are required to take further examinations 
from time to time. 


The railway postal clerk is the all-im- 
portant link in the service that makes 
prompt and efficient delivery of mail pos- 
sible. The public Knows little and sees less 
of this efficient worker. He performs his 
duties as he travels behind the locked doors 
of a steel railway postoffice car. ; 

Development of a system of distribution 
while mails are in transit is the only means 
by which a letter may be kept moving from 
the time it is mailed by the writer until it 
is delivered to the addressee. Through dis- 
tribution en route mails are made up for 
dispatch to waiting trains at junction points 
and at great railroad ceuters, and even for 
letter carriers in the large cities. 

Upon the efficiency of the railway mail 
service depends the welfare of the whole 
postal system. It has been called “the 
backbone of the postal service.” It is a 
system that functions 365 days and nights 
of every year. 

The exacting requirements of this branch 
of the postal service has resulted in build- 
ing up an exceptional personnel, a body of 
men who are resourceful, self-reliant, eager 
to serve the public with their last ounce of 
energy. This is all the more pronounced 
for the reason that they work without 
direct supervision of a higher official while 
on duty in the mail cars. There is a pride 
of workmanship, of loyalty to duty that no 
system of discipline or supervision could 
accomplish. 

Correct dispatch of mail from the vary- 
ing standpoints of the trains of the railway 


mail service demands expert knowledge 
which these clerks attain only through long 
training and constant study. Hach clerk 
must have knowledge of from 8,000 to 10,000 
postoffices and distribute mail so as to 
reach them without delay. Meals and sleep 
are irregular. The clerk must conform his 
work to that of train schedules. He must 
be on continuous duty standing on the floor 
of a swiftly moving mail car much longer 
than the normal day. He is given compen- 
satory time off duty at the end of his run 
so that he averages an approximate eight- 
hour day throughout the year. 


But the comparatively good conditions of 
employment in the railway mail service 
of today have not always prevailed. Or- 
ganization of the Railway Mail Association, 
which now comprises 95 per cent of the 
16,000 men in this branch of the service, 
has brought wonderful betterments. Most 
of this improvement dates from 1912, when 
the LaFollette law abolishing the “gag rule” 
as applied to civil service employes of the 
govenment was enacted by Congress. 


Previous to the writing of that Magna 
Charta for Federal workers it was the cus- 
tom of bureau or department heads to pen- 
alize, even to the extent of discharge, those 
employes who became active in the prose- 
cution of grievances. Since 1912 those in 
the railway postal service, as well as other 
Federal civil service workers have had the 
right of making direct appeal to Congress 
for a redress of unsatisfactory conditions. 

Among the railway postal employes dis- 
charged for “undue activity’ in behalf of 
his fellow workers was Carl C. Van Dyke 
of St. Paul. Carl came.to Washington to 
consult postoffice department heads and 
the Congressman from his district about 
railway postal conditions in the Ndérthwest. 
They were all ‘‘too busy” to give him a 
hearing. 

As a result of these rebuffs Carl returned 
home, entered the race for Congress and in 
1915 was elected over the man who didn’t 
have time to talk with him about the rail- 
way postal service. He became the cham- 
pion of postal employes in Congress and 
sponsored a number of measures that be- 
came laws for the betterment of working 
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conditions, increased wages, etc. He was 
re-elected in 1917 and died in May, 1919, 


before completing his second term in the: 


House. 

Another railway postal clerk of the North- 
west who on numerous occasions was cited 
by department heads for activity in behalf 
of the men was W. M. Collins. He weath- 
ered the storm without being discharged 
from the service, however, and in 1918 was 
elected president of the Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation. He holds the position today, with 
headquarters in Washington. 


“We feel proud of the progress made by 
the Railway Mail Association,” said Presi- 
dent Collins. “Today the word of an offi- 
cer of the association is accepted without 
question by the Postoffice Department and 
committees of Congress. Our advice is now 
sought in the adjustment of grievances, and 
we are frequently invited to submit recom- 
mendations for betterment of the service. 

“Removal of the ‘gag rule’ and election 
of Van Dyke to Congress brought an imme- 
diate change in the attitude of department 
heads and members of the House and Sen- 
ate toward railway mail clerks. Since then 
there has been no question about the right 
of the Association to speak for the em- 
ployes collectively. 

“IT have made a list of the Association’s 
legislative accomplishments since 1912 for 
presentation to our convention. It is rather 
imposing. First came the reclassification 
act of 1912, which corrected many inequali- 
ties of employment. Then came a law per- 
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mitting a railway clerk to advance to the 
highest grade and pay within three years. 
Today wages of railway mail clerks are 
just about double the rate of 1912, and it is 
no easy job to obtain pay advances in the 
government service, because it requires an 
act of Congress. 


“Another great improvement is in the 
amount of travel allowance for expenses 
when away from home. In 1911 this was 25 
cents after a day of 12 hours. Today the 
rate is $3 per day for a 10-hour limit on the 
road. Compensation for injured clerks has 
been increased from $66.66 to $116.66 per 
month. The old-age retirement pension at 
62 is now $1,000 per annum, a raise of $280. 
A differential for night work also has been 
obtained. 

“Our campaign for all-steel mail cars has 
been successful in large measure. We have 
established a seniority rule with the con- 
sent of the Postoffice Department. This is 
a great protection to our members and has 
been a big factor in stabilizing the service. 

“Our affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been helpful, because 
Congress and Postoffice Department offi- 
cials readily give ear to an organization 
that is a part of the American labor move- 
ment. 

“Our standing with the departmental offi- 
cials has never been as good as it is today. 
The Association can maintain a firm atti- 
tude with those with whom we have to deal 
without becoming antagonistic, and that is 
what we try to do.” 


FEDERAL COMPENSATION DENIED WORKERS ON FLOATING 
DOCKS; NEW LAW HAILED AS BIG GAIN 


Washington, D. C—Whittling down of the 
scope of the new Federal longshoremen’s 
and harbor workers’ compensation act has 
already begun, though the law has only been 
in effect a few weeks and is now being put 
in operation. The first slash at the law was 
made by the United States Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission, which has just ruled 
that employes working on floating rafts, 
floating pile drivers and similar vessels in 
the construction of bulkheads, piers, docks 
or industrial plants on the water’s edge are 
not entitled to compensation under the law. 
Court decisions are quoted to back up the 
‘commission’s ruling. 

Furthermore, the commission holds, many 
men on floating equipment, although they 
may be in maritime employment, are not 
entitled to compensation under the act be- 
cause the masters and members of a crew 
of any vessel are specifically excluded from 
the act’s term, “employe.” 

The new law is hailed by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, New York 
City, as one of the most important advances 
of the past decade in protective legislation 
for labor. 

“In the longshoremen’s act,” the associa- 
tion states, “the Federal Government has 


for the first time adopted workmen’s com- 
pensation that applies to workers in a pri- 
vate employment. A third of a million har- 
bor workers in the various ocean, lake and 
river ports of the country are covered. 


“This act extends workmen’s accident 
compensation for the first time into the 
five states in the South that have not yet 
enacted state compensation laws. It is ex- 
pected that operation of the Federal law 
in these sole remaining ‘black spots’ on the 
compensation map—North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Arkansas and Mississippi 
—will stimulate state action.” 


The association, which drafted the Federal 
compensation law in co-operation with the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
states that the new act is on the whole lib- 
eral in its benefits and embodies the best 
features of earlier compensation acts. 


ORGANIZATION is necessary to pro- 


tect the wage earner and institute 
better conditions. 
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LABOR PROUDLY CELEBRATED LABOR DAY 


Labor Day, the national holiday created by federal law in honor of those who toil 
and which the workers themselves regard as an emblem of progress for the greatest 
force in America, was celebrated all over the United States in labor’s own way. In 
many places parades were held. In others meetings and picnics, and while it was en- 
tirely fitting that this day be observed with recreational diversion, organized labor did 
not let the day pass without giving some thought to the united effort 'that has brought 
honor to the worker and opened the way for better standards and a more humane 
industry. 

Labor Day addresses were unusually good this year. Thousands of trade unionists 
and many citizens not affiliated with Labor had the pleasure of hearing William Green, 
President of the American Federation, who spoke in New York City, and his message 
was radiocast throughout the United States. Frank Morrison, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, spoke in Chattanooga, Tenn. Many other well known trade 
unionists spoke in the different cities and everywhere the attendance was unusually 
large, and Labor’s great holiday was celebrated with greater enthusiasm than ever 
before. Every speaker stressed the fact that the Labor Movement is marching on- 
ward, gaining in membership and in strength, and is bringing peace and prosperity to 
the Nation through collective bargaining and better wages. Truly, it was a great day, 
worthy of the cause in whose honor it was made a national holiday. 


EXPLOITATION OF LABOR THROUGH FAILURE TO PAY WAGES 


One of the most important labor laws enacted by the recent session of the Illinois 
lawmaking body was the Wage Guarantee Bill. It was signed by Governor Len Small 
after passage in both houses of the legislature. It makes corporation stockholders liable 
for unpaid wages of employes upon failure or bankruptcy of the corporation. The lia- 
bility principle of the state banking laws for the protection of bank depositors is thus 
applied in the new law to protect workers against loss of earned wages. 


According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor refusal of 
employers to pay wages regularly earned is defrauding American workers of millions, 
and it finds this practice a widespread and serious evil. It further declares there is 
in the United States a widespread exploitation of labor through failure to pay wages. 
In 1926, in sixteen states, wage claims settled only after the intervention of the state 
labor officials numbered over 23,400 and represented in the aggregate a collection of 
$1,216,000, besides the many legitimate wage claims which are never pressed. 


The records show that in recent years there have been many corporation failures in 
which workers’ wages remained unpaid, and in the case of a single coal corporation 
failure, about one-quarter of a million dollars of wages remained unpaid, with no chance 
of recovery because of the limitations of liability accorded to stockholders. Labor 
officials recommend that non-payment of wages be made a prison offense, and that 


every state be made to help the workers recover claims without the expense and tech. 


nicalities of regular court procedure, however, if the workers were more strongly or 
ganized these conditions would not exist. It is claimed that if we tried to make an 
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estimate of the amount of money due the workers, if they were strongly enough or 
ganized to demand adequate wages, it would run-into billions of dollars, but even the 
amount of money that they are actually defrauded of, due to the present law of the 
land, runs into millions. Clearly one can see how greater the workers advancement 
and how much more could be achieved if every one would join the ranks of gregnized 
labor, 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT NEW SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Brother John J. Frey, for many years member of the International Moulders Union, 
editor of their Journal and president of the Ohio State Federation, has been selected as 
secretary-treasurer of the Metal Trades Department by the Executive Council of the 
Department. Brother Frey succeeds A. J. Berres, who for nineteen years was secretary- 
treasurer of the Metal Trades Department and resigned to accept a position as indus- 
trial mediator in the motion picture industry. He was given a six months’ leave of 


-absence by the Executive Council of the Department in order that he might be sure 


that the new work in which he was engaged would be satisfactory to him. He finally 
notified President O’Connell that he had decided to continue in his new work and, 
therefore, tendered his resignation as secretary-treasurer of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment. 


For more than twenty-five years Brother Frey has been an outstanding figure in the 
Labor movement of his city, state, and nation, and was an intimate friend of the late 
President Gompers, accompanying him on numerous trips to Hurope during the war, 
and in the period shortly after, while the country was resuming its normal condition, 
he was one of the Labor representatives present during the consideration of the peace 
terms in France. He recently was named by President Coolidge as a member of the 
Labor International Economic Conference in Geneva, Switzerland. 


In the selection of Brother Frey, who is one of the outstanding trades’ unionists of 
our country, the Department has secured the-services of a man whose qualifications 
and ability are unquestionable. He will bring to the Department ability and training 


‘in connection with the affairs of the Metal Trades organizations in particular, and the 


trade union movement in general. He assumed his new duties on September fifteenth. 


MILLIONS OF AMERICAN WORKERS UNDERPAID 


A recent issue of the “Monthly Labor Review,” published by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, contained an article dealing with the low earnings of un- 
skilled labor in the United States. The report stated that “there are large numbers of 
common laborers in this country whose earnings, under the best conditions, are far 
below the best of requirements of healthful living and good citizenship.” Reference is 
made to a speech by President Coolidge, at Hammond, Ind., on June 14, this year: 
“While we have reached the highest point in material prosperity ever achieved, there is 
a considerable class of unskilled workers who have not come into full participation in 
the wealth of the nation.” 


-In a speech at Washington on June 22 Secretary of Labor Davis said that these 
underpaid workers, together with their families, constitute “from ten to fifteen millions 
of people who do not share as they should in the prosperity enjoyed by the rest of us.” 
“Morally, economically, and on the grounds of simple humanity, this inequality should 
not be allowed to exist in this richest nation of history,’ said the cabinet official. 


Notwithstanding that the profits reported for the railroad company for the first six 
months of 1927 were $472,000,000, the Labor Bulletin quotes statistics to show that the 
1926 average for 200,000 railroad laborers was the lowest, with $17 a week. The lumber 
industry ranks next lowest, the national average being $17.17, and for the lowest paid 
district, $10.48. In bituminous mining, owing to the irregularity of operation, over 
which the individual worker has no control, the national weekly average was $22.78 
for inside laborers and $23.58 for outside laborers. The lowest district average was 

10.34. 
: Only in the case of anthracite coal mining, foundries and motor vehicle manufac- 
ture did the weekly earnings for all districts average more than $25.00 per week, and 
even in the second and third of these industries the average earnings in the lowest- 
paid districts was well below $25, being, indeed, as low as $14.37 in the case of foun- 
dries. 

“Moreover, it is to be emphasized that in the case of all the manufacturing indus- 
tries listed, the earnings reported are full-time earnings and thus in excess of the ac- 
tual earnings. Full-time earnings can only be obtained by those who are so fortunate 
as to be working for an establishment which operates full time and who loses no time 
from sickness, accident or other misfortunes. . 

“The figures here presented,’ continues the Monthly Labor Bulletin, “indicate 


clearly that there are groups of laborers in many industries who are receiving very 
inadequate wages. This is evident, even though the difficulty is recognized of de- 
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termining just what is an adequate living wage. Anyone with experience of life and 
of present day cost of living must recognize that many, and probably most, of the men 
included in the surveys here referred to were not sufficiently paid for the maintenance 
of a family at a wholesome standard of living.” 


These shocking revelations of the miserably inadequate wages paid to millions of 
American workers mean low standards of living and inadequate support of families 
that results in high infant mortality and child labor. It is high time that the govern- 
ment, railroad executives and other industrial employers take notice of the shocking con- 
ditions existing and give these underpaid workers and their families a chance to live 
as human beings. And those of us who are protected by our unions must seek to bring 
the unorganized into our fold if we wish to remain secure in the conditions we have 
won, and aid in every attempt to wipe out this inhuman disgrace to the country. 


CONVENTION OF DISTRICT LODGE No. 8 


The Ninth Annual Convention of District Lodge No. 8 of the Erie Railway System 
was held in Huntington, Ind., on Aug. 22 and 238, and through the co-operation of the 
officers and delegates was one of the most successful conventions held for some time. 


The affairs of the District were found to be in excellent shape, the reports of the 
officers were complete in covering the transactions of the District during the past year 
and of the present condition of the affairs of the District. The following officers were 
elected: President and General Chairman, Brother John A Marvin; Vice-Chairman, 
Brother J. A. Smith; Secretary-Treasurer, Brother G. A. Ross; Board Members, Brothers 
R. J. Gall and J. H. Hughes. 


‘ 
International President Franklin and Vice-President Glenn were in attendance and 
upon being introduced by the Chairman were given a warm reception. President Frank- 
lin delivered a stirring speech in which he eulogized the officers and delegates for 
their militant trade unionism, and also gave an interesting talk on the insurance of 
our Brotherhood. Vice-President Glenn, who was one of the delegates that helped or- 
ganize District No. 8 thirty years ago gave an interesting account of the old days on 
the Erie. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE YEARS 


The union coal miners in the soft coal fields of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania have been on strike since last April. Winter is coming and there are no signs 
of an early settlement. Attempts have been made to bring about a conference in the 
hope of a peaceful agreement, and the mine workers have agreed to such a conference, 
however, with the exception of the [llinois Coal Operators, all other operators have 
arrogantly refused. Victor A. Olander, Secretary-Treasurer of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor, vividly points out the conditions existing in these states when there 
were no mine workers union and the changes taking place since the mining fields have 
been organized in the following article: 


The service an organization renders to the community in which it exists is the true 
measure of the value which should be placed upon that organization. The thoughtful 
citizen who seeks to detefmine the worth of any institution or movement never permits 
himself to be guided solely by the glaring headlines of the daily press, nor by the mere 
passing events of the moment. Instead, he carefully turns the pages of history, search- 
ing through the years not only for accounts of the methods used and issues involved, 
but also for results, consequences and achievements as he finds them reflected in the 
life of the community. It is thus that he properly calculates community values and 
public worth. 


The Test, 


When this process is applied to measure the influence of American trade unions 
upon the life and ideals of our country, what will the record show? Let me apply the 
test, taking as an example the great union of mine workers. 


At this moment some people are irritated because bituminous coal mines in the 
union fields are shut down. The union of mine workers and the associations of coal 
operators have failed to reach an agreement. It is a situation that has the dual nature 
of being at once a strike and a lockout. Those who judge the Mine Workers’ Union by 
the present stoppage alone are far short of understanding the significance of that 
union and its relation to the lives of our people as a whole. 


A Pilgrimage. 
I ask you now to go with me on a mental pilgrimage back through the years to 
the time when there was no Mine Workers’ Union in fields now organized. Let us 
imagine that together we are approaching a typical mining town of the period. By the 


Side of the dusty road, as the day nears its close, we come upon a row of small, ill- 
kept shacks. These are “company houses.” In the doorway of one, we note the figure 


alll 


- 
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of a poorly clad, barefooted woman. With anxious, careworn eyes, she is gazing toward 
the bend of the road. We assume, of course, that it is her husband she is waiting 
for. Accidents of the most terrible nature were frequent in those old days and the news 
sometimes came very suddenly. One could never be sure. 

“Tired!” 

We watch, and soon there appears the figure of a middle-aged man, walking with 
slow, tired steps. But the woman is looking beyond him. A faint smile of relief softens 
her features. We, too, look. Then we see trudging wearily behind the man, a boy carry- 
ing a dinner bucket and clad in dust-covered overalls, a small boy who, according to 
our present-day standards, ought to have spent the day in school. But he had been 
working with his father in the mine! The man passes through the doorway with little 
more than a glance at his wife. She awaits the arrival of the boy. The lad leans 
against the door frame for a moment, as his mother stands gazing down at him. His 
eyes turn longingly towards the open fields. He reaches for a stick lying at his feet. 


‘For a moment the weary mine boy has disappeared and in his place we see “Young 


America” as he motions with the bit of wood as though it were a baseball bat! But 
he drops it and, turning to the woman, mutters, ‘Gee, Mother, but I’m tired!” You and 
I who have been watching, feel as though some of the sunlight has gone out of our own 
lives. The door closes upon them as they enter the shack. 


“I! Have No Right!” 


Our attention, let us say, is now attracted by the approach of another figure. It 
is that of a young, strong, lithe-limbed fellow still in the early prime of manhood. He 
is not yet broken by the labor of the mines and walks with a springy step. In the door- 
way of another shack there is a young girl, They exchange glances! And you and I 
who have lived—and loved—know what is stirring within them. But the young man 
continues on without halting. A little way into the town we find that he has stopped 
before a great red building. Over the doorway is the sign, “Company Store.”. The 
young man draws a bit of paper from his pocket and is musing about something. We 
listen and this is what we hear: “Have I a right to think of that girl as I think of her, 
when at the end of a month’s labor I have nothing but this—this, a bit of ‘company 
scrip,’ representing what is left of my meager wages after the company has ‘checked 
off’ for the mining supplies, powder, clothing and other purchases which I am com- 
pelled to make at that store? Then, of course, there would be babies, too! No, I have 
no right to do it!” 


Not far away we see the sign of the “company doctor.” Merchants? There are 
none! The “company store’ monopolizes the local trade! Through inquiry we learn 
that even the church itself is not entirely free, for building and ground may be used 
only with the consent of the “company.” And the schoolhouse is a pitiable affair, 


- hardly worthy of the name. Thus we have a picture of conditions prevailing in the 


mining communities before there was a miners’ union. 


The Change. 


In time, a handful of coal-begrimed miners gathered under the shadow of a culm 
pile in one place, or congregated in the shade of a clump of trees in another, and talked 
of “improving” their conditions. Why should not “the wife” have shoes? Hadn’t the 
miner’s “kid” a right to go to school? The “grub” ought to be better, too. Wages 
should be paid in money—not ‘“‘scrip’! And the “company houses” which the miners 
were compelled to rent were ‘‘no good”! ‘“Let’s get together and change all this!” was 
the ambitious proposal they made to one another. Other miners meeting in other 
places had the same thoughts and spoke the same words. Local unions were formed. 
Then state organizations. And finally there came into being the organization we now 
know as the United Mine Workers of America. We shall now investigate to ascertain 
what the evidence of the years will show as to the consequences of trade union activi- 
ties upon the people of that community. What have been the results? 


Today. 

Let us now close the book of the past and examine into present-day conditions. 
Come with me again into that same mining town of which we have been thinking. 
What do we find now—today? As we approach, our attention is again attracted by a 
house at the side of the road. There is a woman in the doorway, too—the woman is 
always waiting, you know! Unlike the other of forty years ago, however, there are 
shoes on her feet, her gown is neat, and while she has anxiety in her eyes, there is not 
that careworn, tense look of the woman we saw before. Soon a man comes striding 
around the bend, upright and vigorous despite the touch of gray in his hair. There is 
no boy trudging wearily behind him now. He pauses for a moment with his arm over 
the shoulder of his wife and together they disappear into the house—a cottage, humble 
enough, but the miner’s own home. The pitiful “company houses” have disappeared. 
A moment later the door bursts open and a bright-eyed boy dashes into the room and, 
waving his cap, cries gleefully, “Gee, Dad, we won the game today!” 

We see another figure and again there appears to our view a young miner in the 
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prime of his early manhood, and in the doorway of another cottage again we see the 
figure of a girl. Their eyes meet! This young man stops, as the girl walks quickly up 
the path. He leans over the gate and their hands touch. Ah, “let the rest of the 
world go by!” Here is the greatest thing of all! We leave them and walk into the 
town. 

Opportunity. 

What changes have taken place! The “company store’? ‘It is gone, and in its place 
are the corner grocery, the hardware merchant, the jeweler, the druggist, the clothier, 
and a myriad of other retail activities. We make inquiries and we find the jobbing 
house and the wholesale house also have a place in the town. The wholesale and retail 
merchant has been given his economic birth, his chance, where he could not exist before. 
The church, ground and building is the property of its communicants. The schoolhouse 
is an important center of the community and the school board is composed of independ- 
ent citizens. In the heart of the town is a great, pretentious building with the word 
“bank” over its doorway, and around the corner we find another institution of the same 
kind. The practice of making payments in “company scrip” has been discarded, and 
this gave opportunity for the banker to enter and find a place in the community. The 
professional men of the town are no longer “company men.” American community’ life 
has been brought into existence! 

A Benefit to All. 


The great change—every step of the progress made under the circumstances we 
have witnessed—must be credited to the activities of the Mine Workers’ Union. It 
brought about the abolition of the “company store,” the “company house” and “com- 
pany scrip.” .We know, too, that it increased the wages of the miners and shortened 
their working hours. The selling power of the merchant and the manufacturer, of 
course, depends upon the purchasing power of the people. The net result has been 
improved living standards for all. My particular purpose at the moment is not so much 
to tell what the miners’ organization has done for the mine worker as to prove what it 
has done for the community as a whole. I submit that the record offers unimpeachable 
evidence that the service which the trade union gives to the community in which it 
exists marks the organization as one of humanity’s most useful institutions. 

Is not the test sufficiently severe? Is there any other test that is fair? I have 
offered in evidence the pages of history with their record of methods and consequences. 
The thoughtful citizen whose judgment is based upon the evidence of the years and 


not upon the prejudice of the moment will, I believe, agree that the pee of the 
American trade union movement are beneficial to all America. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE 


The Moorehead Machinery & Boiler Shop, Iowa Boiler Works, Des Moines, Iowa, (Un- 


ee Binge lad gt eae (Unfair.) fair., hi 

enderson Machine Foundry & Boiler i i 
Wovlk (anneveport il aanraniain > ppp. en eae tea Shop, Washington, 
Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) xy <ty : 


McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop., Baltimore, The Industrial Iron Works, Jersey City,’ 
Md. (Unfair.) N. J. 


Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. William Dillon Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


(Unfair.) Canal Steel Works, Ine., 2126 Poland St., 
American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) Cc. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, Inc., 
W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. C. AMntattey Jefferson, N. Y. (Unfair.) 
Higgins Boiler Shop, Washington, Wy Frolich Iron Works, 605 Alva St., New Or-. 

(Unfair.) leans, La. (Unfair.) 

RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT 
Long Island Railroad. Pennsylvania. 
QUOTATIONS 


Depend upon it, if a man talks of his misfortunes, there is something in them that 
is not disagreeable to him; for where there is nothing but pure misery, there never is 
any recourse to the mention of it.—Johnson. 


When a man is made up wholly of the dove, without the least grain of the serpent 
in his composition, he becomes ridiculous in many circumstances of life, and very 
often discredits his best actions.—Addison. 


If men would only take the chances of doing right because it is right instead of 


the immediate certainty of the advantage of doing wrong, how much happier would: 
their lives be.—B. R. Haydon. 


He that aspires to be the head of a party will find it more difficult to please his | 
friends than to perplex his foes.—Colton. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF WM. ATKINSON, ASSISTANT INTERNATIONAL 
PRESIDENT 


According to reports we are receiving 
from our vice-presidents and representatives, 
business is picking up a little, and many 
members that have been out of employment 
for the past several months are back work- 
ing with good prospects for steady employ- 
ment for some time to come. 

Many men working at our trade employed 
on railroads and in other industries where 
company unions have been established, are 
beginning to realize that these unions were 
not organized for the purpose of increasing 
-the pay or improving the working condi- 
tions of the employes. Hardly a day passes 
but we receive letters from individuals, tell- 
ing us of the deplorable conditions they are 
compelled to work under and the small rate 
of pay they are receiving on many of the 
railroads and in other industries where 
company unions have been established, and 
they desire to know if something cannot be 
done to change these conditions. In every 
instance we invite them to make application 
to become active members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood. This is the only way 
they have to better their conditions. Where 
company unions have been established the 
spy system has also been put into effect, 
for the purpose of keeping the employers 
fully advised as to what is going on; also to 
report the names of men who are opposed 
to continuing their membership in so-called 
company unions that have been organized 
and are controlled by the employers, and 
have for their object the lowering of the 
standard of living and to prevent the em- 
ployes from having anything whatever to 
say regarding the conditions under which 
they are compelled to work. 
_ There is no question but what the rail- 
road officials and other employers are mak- 


ing a determined effort to destroy the bona 
fide labor organizations, and, therefore, I 
am requesting every loyal member to give 
us their whole-hearted support and co-op- 
eration. Now is the opportune time to or- 
ganize all men eligible to membership em- 
ployed on the railroads and in other in- 
dustries. I am sure this can be accom- 
plished if our local lodges will appoint or- 
ganizing committees; also hold open meet- 
ings and invite the men eligible to member- 
ship to attend these meetings, and explain 
to them the necessity of becoming active 
members. If we can get the right support 
from our active members there is no ques- 
tion but what we will be able to report a 
large increase in membership before the 
close of the year. Remember the old saying, 
“An organization is just what the rank and 
file makes it.” 

I also desire to call to the attention of 
our local lodges the practice of members 
who have taken withdrawal cards working 
at the trade and failing to comply with the 
provisions of Article XV, Section 10, Sub- 
ordinate Lodge Constitution. This article 
and section provides that a member holding 
a withdrawal card returning to work at the 
trade must immediately deposit said with- 
drawal card, whether accepting employment 
in a union or non-union shop, failure to do 
so said withdrawal card is automatically 
revoked. 

In closing I am going to request each and 
every member to take an active interest, at- 
tend all meetings, co-operate with the offi- 
cers and do everything possible to organize 
the men working at our trade. 

With best wishes and kindest regards to 
all, I am yours fraternally, Wm. Atkinson, 
Assistant International President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CHAS. F. SCOTT 


The list submitted below are of the claims made and the amounts paid to the bene- 
ficiaries of our deceased members or to the member himself for death and disability 
claims allowed from August 16th to September 20th, also the usual summary of the total 
amount of insurance paid through the International Organization, since the ‘adoption 


of the Insurance Plan. 


LIST OF CLAIMS PAID BY INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS FROM 


AUGUST 16, 1927, TO 


Lodge Brother Cause 

SAVZL Sy rae tl Cpe A) 000 (5 yee naan Sole Total Disability 
moe Krank Memham::...233:. 2095 25. Total Disability 
148 Jos. A. McGlennon.................... Bright’s Disease 
Bice Gre eer IMAIT DIY... c0n---cosesscess Cerebral Hemhorrage 
178 : ; i eS Se et Ren A Total Disability 
190 PMO GV ative a).t....hetee Ar... Acute Peronitis 
413 Pleuro Pneumonia 
Le SEG BON) Ges (0) ts ee ee ee Rs Se Myocarditis 
143 SOA wItOTHG 2 ee. RE. Fractured Chest 
249 j Y Re Ve Wer ee eee ale ee ah ie Angina 
POUMEAOUTS “EST aN OI@s, 20-2. <.--5. fee -cce-co once Struck by engine 
S204 J0nn Vidulich.:. i222 a Fractured Skull 
Poe brani. Varceweld...:.62).;.--...-+---.. Total Disability 
Resmi aS. FW. ERAIMNIMONG.. 2222s clos ceates Loss of eye 
plan. ben YVo De! Sotatil.i...: Carbon Monoxide Poison 
ee Ce AG Vays. bug ohesa is Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Dates CIVIC PhCH Ol Gl Casi csccsscsc-ccepesece=s Addison’s Disease 


81 Oscar Luttrick........ Influenza and Myocarditis 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1927. 


Beneficiary Relation Date Amount 
pe Wa 2) 2% BoE eee aN “cea ne RP amnet Da sai Bn Aug. 18 $1000 
Hitseliie. Sih Res ee eee eS Aug. 18 1000 
Mrs, /L.b MeGlennons.cekne...2 Wife Aug. 18 1000 
Mirae SMS OVE QT DIV io. .ccicesce rece Wife , Aug. 18 1000 
Himbelpe tess 27220) 2 ee eee Aue.) 22 1000 
Mary risevanintie tik... 4ay sk Wife Aug. 22 1000 
Hannah, Knowles......-.:i--:-i--1-. Mother Aug. 24 1000 
ECatineime, SSTINIOMS:cccce eet cee ee Wife Aug. 24 1000 
Irene Oh NsSOn: 2 k.s28 Secs Daughter Aug. 24 2000 
MD Gith pie ostl Coss e wl ed Wife Aug. 24 1000 
Mary and Ver. Brandle....Daughters Aug. 24 2000 
CatterinanoVidulich im. ZEA Mother Sept. 1 2000 
FLimige fies ct ae Si a AD ee Sept. 6 1000 
ELLTRS Ope te se ccpersal can sat ones ter ee ee Sept... @ 500 
Sara hiDe!) Sota. enw. 1 ee Mother Sept. 7 2000 
Margaretw Daly .4ssensee. eh Wife Sept. 7 1000 
MYrsie Gis eO Gi cc ee eee Sister Sept. 7 1000 
Mary *Heuttirick 33.8 Me Mother Sept: 7 1000 
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Lodge Brother Cause 

bb2— Wim) Riekeies 2.22 £345 5 6 Fee Total Disability 
zt Robt Holliday 3! Erysipelas and Septicemia 
$44 TAlvies Sparks eet 4 Ck ee Ae ete Suicide 
Clield Nos VIMEL Pele nid rise. ig, eee ....Cancer 
186 Richard! Davis A. 4 eure Chronic Myocarditis 
BOM DUBS EA LELON) seer tee eee eee Loss of eye 
DOW TA UCIT cere a eee Total Disability 
170 Wm. Henry Snead............ Cerebral Hemorrhage 
ap? Iotigabeth “Bumby ee Apoplexy 


Benefits Paid as per September Journal........................ 


TO Pai sone Pil benpiee saree ec tac hi P hae alae EES Ney ee nee 
Natural Death Claims, 248................. 
AWeeidental Death ‘Claims 38i) Lei 


Partial Disability Claims, o7 


Total Disability, Claims) 12%. oe |. 
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Beneficiary—Relation Date Ameunt 
Himself ©2...2..5. 2&2.) 2 eee Sept. 7 1000 
Annie” HOWIGay. meen de.) ee ife. Sept. 7 1000 
John Austin, Exec. F. Sparks Est... Sept. 11 1000 
Lulu.) Elen Grice. Seige. (ee. sede ee Wife Sept. 12 1000 
Mysy Re Da vist. eu as ee Wife Sept. 12 1000 
fis haat (2) k diepemaimerneiinas. «ai RE tn ept. 12 500 
LPT SOU MY, c i s5c2 cs 22 nase oe ee Sept. 19 1000 
BLP Snead. ee a ee eee Son Sept. 19 1000 
Mrs. C. Brooks and Mrs. H. 

FAS ia oo) a el ee eee | Daughters Sept. 19 1000 
MYOMaAS "BUTT Uy mee ce race Husband Sept. 19 1000 
$30,000 
Sanscnensauecasssusge ct cpnap oda eet ee se logess <2 -aaccese eet eee ae 354,000 
aeoontyeedeb ovtswiesy.. cp tucpere opt ue. ole ae nr $384,000. 
aS Sens eC yl i poe 248,000 
ce De NARS Ne VPS 76,000 
20,000 
Ae  lpeeEsS teh aBe 27,000 
$371,000 
2s edinieg Osa ee LN en ee ae 13,000 
2 AEE ROU S FER Te eT hee $384,000 


Fraternally yours, 


CHAS, F. SCOTT. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT R. C. McCUTCHAN 
(For Period From August 17th to September 17th, 1927.) 


Dauphin, Man., Sept. 17, 1927. 

At the time of making my last report I 
was in Minnedosa, working my way west to 
the Canadian Trades & Labor Congress con- 
vention, to be held in Edmonton. 

I stayed over at Wynyard and secured the 
promise of a helper at that point to join 
up and then going on to Saskatoon, where 
I stayed over for the regular meeting of 
Local No. 600, which was held on the 21st 
of August, and while there assisted in com- 
pleting an audit of the books and again in- 
terviewed the seven non-members employed 
by the C. N. R., and since then two of them 
have paid up with the promise of another 
to do so. 

My next stop was Biggar, where I had a 
talk with the leading hand regarding join- 
ing up as all the permanent staff at that 
point other than him were members in good 
standing, and I got a conditional promise 
from him to join up. 

August 22nd to September 2nd I put in 
the jurisdiction of Local No. 279, Edmonton, 
attending the sessions of the Trades & Labor 
Congress convention and visiting the non- 
members of our organization. 

Other than to mention that there was an 
unexpectedly large attendance of delegates, 
that the usual amount and kind of business 
was handled, and that the financial secre- 
tary’s report showed that per capita had 
been received on an average membership for 
the past year of 114,362, or an increase of 
11,325 over the previous year, I will not re- 
port on the convention, as I was advised by 
Brother J. Thompson, Montreal, who was the 
official delegate from our International 
Lodge, that he would have a detailed report 
of the proceedings in this issue of the Jour- 
nal. 

During my stay in the Edmonton district, 
I visited Edson, McLennan and Hanna and 
the 11 non-members of this local that reside 
in Edmonton, and I am pleased to report 
that of the 54 possible members employed 
under its jurisdiction in the four round- 


houses in Edmonton, and at Jasper, Edson, 
McLennan, Wainwright, Hanna, Mirror, 
Drumniller and Big Valley, all were mem- 
bers on the 2nd inst. except eight, and four 
of them had agreed to become, leaving four 
in doubt. 

The local officers and active members of 
this local have been doing their best to build 
up their membership and have increased 
same by about 15 over what it was after the 
adoption of the insurance. 

September 2nd to the 10th was occupied 
in the Calgary district, where our possible 
membership in the roundhouses in that dis- 
trict, which includes the three in Calgary 
and the ones at Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, 
Red Deer and Coronation, were found to be 
nearly 100 per cent organized, but the pos- 
sible membership in the C. P. R. (Ogden) 
back shops were in a very poor state of or- 
ganization, with a few of them still mem- 
bers of one of the dual organizations, al- 
though they were gradually dropping out of 
same, and without a doubt they will be re 
organized in our organization one of these 
fine days. 

There is a fair-sized engineering works in 
Calgary, called the Riverside Iron Works, 
which -employs about 35 men who are 
eligible to our organization, and at a meet- 
ing that we arranged, about twenty of them 
attended and signified their willingness to 
join our organization, but another meeting 
will be called at a later date to complete 
the organizing work, and the prospects are 
good for same as the 31 men employed in 
the machine department of this firm re- 
cently became 100 per cent organized. 

While in the Calgary district I had the 
able and ever-ready assistance of Brother 
W. Walton, who has. been the secretary of 
Local No. 392 since the first of this year, 
and who is developing into a very efficient 
secretary. : 

The indications were that we were going 


_to lose the active services of Brother J. A. 


Allan, as he had been offered the round- 


ee 
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house boiler forman’s job at Transcona, near 
Winnipeg, on the C. P. R., and when it 
closed, a permanent job as a foreman at an- 
other point. 

As Brother Allan was president of Local 
No. 392, Calgary, as well as president of 
District No. 30; general chairman for the 
Boilermakers and Helpers, C. P. R. Western 
Lines, and one of the Boilermakers and 
Helpers Executive Board members of Divi- 
sion No. 4 of the Railway Employes Depart- 
ment, as well as a most active member in 
the general labor movement around Calgary, 
our loss will be serious. However, in com- 
mon with our other members in this sec- 
tion, we are pleased to know that he is bet- 
tering his condition by accepting the pro- 
motion, and our loss will be somewhat com- 
pensated for by his gain. 


In returning from Calgary on my way to 
Winnipeg, I visited Hanna and Outlook and 
got the one non-member at each of those 
points to join up and then visited Prince 
Albert where I either got the paid applica- 
tions or the promises of the remaining pos- 
sible members at that point to join up. Of 
the 66 possible members now employed under 
the jurisdiction of Local No. 600, Saskatoon, 
all but six are members in good standing or 
have agreed to pay up. This includes the 
roundhouses at Radville, Watrous, Kin- 
dersley, Humbolt, Prince Albert, Sutherland, 
Saskatoon, Wynyard, Hardisty, Biggar and 
North Battleford. | 
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I am now in Dauphin, where three out of 
the possible six members are in good stand- 
ing, while the other three have agreed to 
pay up, while all possible members of the 
other shop trades at this point are in good 
standing with their respective bona fide 
unions, except the blacksmith, who will most 
likely join up also. 

This is the last division point in Canada 
where the O. B. U. had a membership, other 
than four at one other point, and as it is 
now practically 100 per cent organized in 
the International Unions, is a very good in- 
dication as to the way the shopmen are be 
coming members of their proper bona fide 
International Union, 

I have been advised that Local No. 126, 
Winnipeg, had 14 more applications for 
membership at their meeting on Septem- 
ber 2nd. 


Insurance Claims Paid in the Dominion 
Under Our Present Program. 

While the International Lodge Secretary 
has published a list of the insurance claims 
paid each month in the Official Journal for 
our entire jurisdiction, since the adoption of 
the program in 1925, the writer considered 
that it would be of interest to our Canadian 
membership to know just what claims had 
been paid in the Dominion. I have therefore 
compiled a list of same, which herein fol- 
lows, and which shows a grand total of 
$23,900 paid in Canada alone, up to Septem- 
ber 26th, 1927. 


Statement of Insurance Claims Paid to Members in Canada or their Beneficiaries Through 
the International Lodge, from September 26th, 1925, to August 16th, 1927, 
Inclusive, or Since the Insurance Program Was Adopted. 


Number and Location Insured’s 
of Lodge Name 

126—Winnipeg, Man......... WilsotinGicteains - 
126—Winnipeg, Man......... McKeown, R.... 
126—Winnipeg, Man......... Brennan, P...... 
134—Montreal, Que.......... Rodidioux, H. 
134—Montreal, Que.......... WHILROS, elie siaicae. 
134—Montreal, Que.......... Koster, F.503:... 
194—Vancouver, B. C........ Sears te ora oo 2 
194—-Vancouver, B. C........ EGE Pe ens siese 
191—-Victoria, B. €.......... Maclew, J. F..... 
208—London, Ont........... Fitzgerald, J.... 
279—Edmonton, Alta........ Palmer, S...... 
372—St. Thomas, Ont........ JGLLETS tL oo as ¢ a" 
378—Moncton, N. B.......... Donnley, R..... 
378—Moncton, N. B.......... Colpitts, G. A... 
378—Moncton, N. B.......... TYAIMOPseS wae. s 
379—McAdam Jct., N. B...... SCOCEIGA AE, « 
3892—Calgary, Alta.......... Angus, D....... 
394—Ottawa, Ont............ Trotter Sika « 


398—River du Loup, Que... 


413—-St. Thomas, Ont....... Koy Brienne J aswss 
413—St. Thomas, Ont....... DoxeyiCrieiie. » 
413—St. Thomas, Ont....... Poster, Hod. ows 
497—Kentville, N. S..... bare Duneane Hen. ei - 
505—Ft. William, Ont....... Layman, Wm. 

539—Sarina, Ont............ Merritt, G. T.. 

Ba foxe LOTODTO.. ONE ns acc deans ced Davisilas. ailue. 
642—Bridgeburgh, Ont....... Hy deg Biowssvatays is 


Yours fraternally, 


Nature of Claim Beneficiary Amount 


Loss of eye......ssecee Himself ..... $ 6500 
Epee Of CE. A Pe Himself ..... 500 
GRE PRLS OPI ae ere Wife ao 1,000 
; BRU eee oe. WAITER ee 1,000 
Dente Wy NDEI RR eee Daughters ... 1,000 
Loss of use of hand....Himself ..... 800 
Loss of use of hand.. .. Himself ..... 800 
Weath eas... Ae WATEO. oki cen 1,000 
Death wie. os PS Wifes) 300 3.8 1,000 
Dea PoP. ree V COL ae: Wife! 6.278. 1,000 
Deatnwe) F518: «fe Wife.) ess 1,000 
Total disability........ Himself ..... 1,000 
Dee ties sar. Wife” sire BP. 1,000 
oe DORRTL YR oil 0s EAE et Hstate .0i..). 1,000 
Loss of eye...........4. Himself ..... 500 
Deets. Geceia: otemecee Wifes Users 1,000 
Death. cc ch eee WialG. ouaiea. 1,000 
.Total disability 
Old constitution case..Himself ..... 800 
Total disability........ Himself ..... 1,000 
Destro Ok. USS ee ies RSISLOT OA SGiste : 1,000 
Death 1. Hse. 7. eee 5 GO a eer 1,000 
Total disability....... .Himegelf ..... 1,000 
Total disability? 52.0% Himself ..... 1,000 
5c LIC IN cha Fi ibialx aocck eee eRe WELO: ose yes 1,000 
. o0ss of eye, aver esiak Himself ..... 500 
DSR teks tice Sauvoro. sek peta VL EO din lei wins 8 bo 1,000 
LOSS, Of... CY 6 cic.0fe'dienereiintn's Himself ..... 500 
1 Wiis tetas Ale Rebeotele beer aia) Mitek ck ME Ga TE as «sy ateh eae $23,900 


R. C. McCUTCHAN. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN 
(Period August 16 to Sept. 15, 1927, Inclusive) 


Chicago, Ill., September 15, 1927. 


District Lodge 15 and Subordinate Lodges 
161 and 440, Chicago Northwestern Railway, 
received attention from General Chairman, 
Brother E. C. Chase, District 15 and the 
undersigned, August 16th to 20th. We left 
Chicago for the above designated points on 
the night of August 15th. Regular meetings 
with Lodge 161 at Boone and Lodge 440 at 
Belle Plaine, Iowa, developed very satis- 
factory results with regard to matters per- 
taining to the Brotherhood. Delinquents 
were given personal attention at their resi- 
dence and a better understanding of the 
situation was established. Co-operation by 
local committeemen, materially furthered 
the missionary work. It is passing strange 
that men who profess to be bonafide trade 
unionists will attempt to draw a line of de- 
markation with their Mother Union, on such 
a beneficial, feature as the present insur- 
ance feature of the Brotherhood. Rarely 
does a member of any society—forget his 
initiatory promises. Yet we find many of 
our people, who set themselves up as in- 
dividual authorities—and who have trans- 
ferred their lifelong allegiance—from WILL 
to WON’T. 

Labor Day at Boone 

Pursuant with arrangements, by Lodge 
161 and the International, the undersigned 
was privileged to celebrate Labor Day with 
Lodge 161, the Federated Shop Trades and 
the Central Labor Council, at Nicollet Park. 


The reception tendered the writer, the 
parade, the celebration at the park, the 
attendance of shop trades, miners, union 


farmers, business people, etc., was all that 
could be asked for. The day was ideal. 
Mayor McBirnie, made the opening address. 
A representative of the Farmers Union of 
Iowa, Chairman Mooney of the Trades 
Council and the writer briefly outlined the 
aims of the labor movement. The ball 
game, fire works, and the boxing bouts were 
all well received and the committee who so 
ably handled the situation, midst the heat 
of the day and the immense attendance, de- 
serve commendation without reservation. 
Nicolett Park, naturally endowed, ably man- 
aged, furnished all present, with a wonder- 
ful entertainment. 
Chicago 

Received attention, with reference to 
organization matters relating to two insur- 
ance claims pending, also with reference 
to prospective litigation, on which I shall 
report at a later date. Work at the trade 
remains dull and prospects of improvement 
remain remote. 

Constructions News 

With the advent of this report in the 
October, 1927, Journal it has been my priv- 
ilege to furnish the Journal reading mem- 
bership, also a number of our field staff, 
officers, representatives, and subordinate 


lodge business agents, with six hundred and 
sixty-nine separate items, relating to rail- 
road, shipyard, marine and contract shop, 
oil field, navy yard and miscellaneous con- 
struction pertaining to the trade—in a 
spread of eighteen consecutive months. 
This feature began in May, 1926, Journal. 
The items are always authentic—assembled 
and published for the information of all 
lodges and especially so, with regard to 
members out of employment. It is con- 
ceded—that in many instances—our people 
for one reason or another, may not succeed 
in securing the work reported. Notwith- 
standing that fact, every effort should be 
made to secure it. The greatest handicap 
is being unaware that the work is con- 
templated and contracted for. Local ac- 
tivity, with the proper officers of the build- 
ing trades and Central Labor Council, if 
commenced properly, would result in a 
large portion of this work coming to our 
people. The International usually is called 
in after the other fellow has his name on 
the time book. It is always difficult to un- 
seat a horseback rider. The remedy is to 
get astride of the horse—first. The sole 
motive of publishing these items monthly 
in connection with the report of the writer 
is to circumvent that condition. What is 
your idea? Do you vote, Yes or No? 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS* 


Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation has 
the contract for 1,000 tons of steel plates for 
a combined passenger and freight steamer 
for the Inter-Island Navigation Co., Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Wisconsin 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
has requested the attorney-general to com- 
mence criminal prosecution against L. J. 
Gehl, doing business under the name of the 
Marshfield Boiler Works, Marshfield, Wis- 
consin, for failure to carry workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. Being warned both by 
telephone and by letter, he failed to do so. 
Subsequently an employe was injured and 
did not receive compensation for his injury. 


Lehigh and New England Ry. has ap- 
proved plans for shop and yard improve- 
ments at Tadmor, near Bath, Pa., consisting 
of a new engine house, with repair facilities, 
coaling station, oil storage and distributing 
plant and other structures, reported to cost 
about $350,000 with equipment. 

Mandan, N. D.—The Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., Railroad Building, St. Paul, Minn., 
is perfecting plans for the early erection of 
a steam-operated electric generating plant, 
at Mandan, N. D., estimated to cost $100,000 
with equipment. 

Royal Gorge, Colo.—The Southern Colo- 
rado Power Co., Colorado Building, Pueblo, 
Colo., has tentative plans for a new hydro- 
electric generating plant on the Arkansas 
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River, in the Royal Gorge, near Canon City, 
Colo., to cost in excess of $400,000 with 
power dam and transmission system. Ap- 
plication for permission has been made to 
the Federal Power Commission. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Bids will soon be asked 
by the City Water Board, St. Paul, Minn., for 
a steel tower and tank for the water supply 
system, tank to have a capacity of 200,000 
gallons, and tower to be 110 feet high. It 
is estimated to cost $60,000. J. W. Kelsey 
is superintendent of the Water Board. 


New Orleans, La.—Robbins & Robbins, 801 
Tchoupitoulas Street, New Orleans, La., 
have been appointed sales representatives 
in Louisiana and Mississippi for the Graver 
Corporation of East Chicago, Ind., manu- 
facturers of water softeners, filters, tanks 
and steel plate equipment. 


Ferndale, Mich.—The Detroit-Edison Co., 
2000 Second Ave., Detroit, has begun the 
construction of a new electric power plant 
(sub-station) at Ferndale, Mich., reported to 
cost $275,000 with equipment. 

Herman, Mo.—The Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way Co., Railway Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, will install a pumping plant, steel 
storage tank, pipe lines and other equipment 
in connection with a new water supply sta- 
tion and water treating plant at Herman, 
Mo. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.——The Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., is planning the construction of a 
new engine house with repair facilities at 
36th St., Oklahoma City to cost approxi- 
mately $100,000 with equipment. 

Springfield, Mo.—The St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railway Co., is reported planning 
the immediate erection of a new one-story 
truck repair and construction shop at Spring- 
field, Mo., to cost in excess of $50,000 with 
equipment. 

Wakefield, Va.—The Town Council asking 
bids to August 15th, for equipment including 
one 60,000 gallon capacity steel storage 
water tank on a tower to be 130 feet high. 

Richmond, Va.—The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. is reported as having plans to 
rebuild its engine house with repair facil- 
ities, which was recently destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $45,000 with equipment. 

Astoria, Ore.—Plans are complete for a 
pulp and paper mill to be built for the North- 
west Pulp & Paper Co., at Astoria, Ore., to 
cost from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The plant 
_ will include the latest of all types of ma- 
chinery, among which will be a 150-ton Jens- 
sen Acid system, 5 large suphite digesters, 
pulp drying equipment, steam reservoirs and 
high pressure boilers and generators for the 
power. B. T. McBain, Oregonian Building, 
Portland, is general manager, and Henry M. 
Ford, will be chief construction engineer. 

Bellingham, Wash.—The City Council 
plans the installation of pumping machinery, 
power equipment and other mechanical 
equipment in connection with proposed ex- 
tensions and improvements in the municipal 
water works, for which a bond issue of 
$250,000 is being arranged. 

Colombia, S. A.—The South American Gulf 


Oil Co., 21 State St., New York, has con- 
cluded an agreement with the Colombia 
Syndicate for a lease of about 700,000 acres 
of oil lands in Colombia. It is proposed to 
carry out a development program for new 
wells, including the installation of drilling 
machinery, power equipment, pipe lines, stor- 
age and distributing facilities, etc. 

Canada.—The report of the Hydro Electric 
Power Commission, of Ontario on the pro- 
posal for an auxiliary electric steam power 
plant, control heating plant, coking and 
gas plant at Toronto, Ont., has been sub- 
mitted to the Board of Control and.referred 
to the heads of departments for consider- 
ation with power to call for expert advice if 
such is deemed necessary. 


Hamilton, Ont. Canada.—The By-Products 
Coke Ovens, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., have let 
contract to Semet-Solvay Engineering Co., 
40 Rector St., New York, for erection of a 
$400,000 benzol plant at Hamilton. 


Bad Order Locomotives 


August 1, 1927 Class 1 roads had 8,535 lo- 
comotives in need of repair or 14 per cent 
of the number on line, according to the car 
service division of the American Railway 
Association. Serviceable locomotives in 
storage August 1, 1927, totaled 6,663. 


Tulsa, Okla.—The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, 
Ohio, is reported to have let the contract 
for 25 80,000-bbl. storage tanks to the Mount 
Cooper Boiler and Iron Co., of Tulsa, Okla., 
requiring 6,850 tons of steel plates. 


Tacoma, Wash.—937 tons of plates for 
pipe line. Contract to Birchfield Boiler Co., 
Tacoma. 

Merger 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Bay City Industrial 
Works, Bay City, Mich., have completed a 
merger. The new company—The Industrial 
Brown Hoist Corporation will have resources 
of $13,000,000 and have as its president 
Alexander C. Brown of Cleveland. No 
changes in the operation of constituent 
companies are proposed. The Brown Co. 
was organized in 1880 while the Industrial 
Works was organized in 1873. Principal 
products, hoisting and conveying machinery, 
locomotive and wrecking cranes, pile drivers, 
coke chargers and clay carriers. 


Tacoma, Wash.—A contract for 800 tons 
of steel plates for new water lines at 
Tacoma, Wash., has been placed with 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, but no orders 
of moment have been placed and little work 
is in sight. 

Seattle, Wash.—An ordinance recently 
passed by the City Council of Seattle, re- 
quires that on all plates and_ structural 
shapes the name of the maker must be sten- 
ciled on each piece before it can be accepted. 
This was done to prevent the sale of foreign 
steel under the pretense of being American 
made. It is said that this has been done in 
the past. Bids were opened on August 10th, 
for about 1,500 tons of shapes for a Pulp 
mill at Astoria, Ore., for the Rainier Pulp & 
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Paper Co., but it is not believed the contract 
will be placed for some time. 

New York City.—Pier No. 28. Contract 
has been let to the American Bridge Co., for 
steel for a boiler house. 175 tons. 

Glenwood, L. I.—(Pending) 500 tons of 
steel for a Power House for the Long Island 
Lighting Company. 

Anaconda, Mont.—The Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., 25 Broadway, New York City, 
has begun the construction of a new plant 
at its smelter at East Helena, Mont., for 
the treatment of molten smelter slag, in- 
cluding furnaces, combustion department, 
bag houses, etc. The plant will be of the 
two unit type, the second unit to be built 
later and is reported to cost more than 
$40,000 with equipment. 

Holtwood, Pa—The Pennsylvania Water 
and Power Co. has taken over the Holtwood 
Power Co. with local steam-operated elec- 
tric generating plant. Plans are under con- 
sideration for enlargement in the steam 
power station, with equipment to increase 
the capacity from 30,000 h. p. to more than 
100,000 h. p. The Pennsylvania Co, is con- 
trolled by the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Co., Lexington Building, 
Baltimore. 

Muskegon, Mich.—Ovens, power equip- 
ment, conveying and other machinery will 
be installed in the addition to be erected 
to the plant of the Michigan Biscuit Co., 
Muskegon, Mich,, comprising the works of 
the former Hasper Biscuit Co., recently 
acquired; designed to double the present Cca- 
pacity. It will cost close to $100,000. Frank 
S. Forster, Muskegon, is architect. 

Crooksville, Ohio—The Mellick Oil Co. of 
Crooksville, Ohio. W. Mellick, president, 
plans the construction of a new oil refinery 
to cost more than $200,000 with machinery. 

-Chelsea, Okla.—The city council plans 
the installation of a 75,000 gallon steel tank, 
on 100 foot steel tower with power equip- 
ment, pumping apparatus, etc., in connec- 
tion with proposed extensions and improve- 
ments in the municipal water works and 
sewage system. The complete project will 
cost $150,000. The Benham Engineering 
Co., Gumbel Bldg., is engineer. 

Little Rock, Ark.—The Souther Ice Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., is said to be planning the 
construction of a new ice-manufacturing 
plant at Little Rock, Ark., to cost approxi- 
mately $150,000 including machinery. 

New Orleans, La.—The Sewage and Water 
Board, City Hall, New Orleans, has ap- 
proved an appropriation of $290,000 for the 
installation of additional equipment in the 
power department of the municipal water 
works, to include boilers, coal pulverizers, 
air preheaters, draft fans, etc. 

Beaumont, Texas.—The Gulf States Util- 
ities Co., Beaumont, Tex., is planning for 
extensions in its local Neches power plant, 
to include the installation of a new 40,000 
h.p. turbo-generating unit, two 1500 h.p. 
water tube boilers, and auxiliary equipment, 
with additional transformers, etc., to cost 
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more than $500,000. The company is oper- 
ated by the Engineers Public Service Co., 
an interest of Stone & Webster, Inc., 49 
Federal Street, Boston. 

The W. B. Foshay Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
operating public utility properties, has con- 
cluded arrangements for the purchase of the 
Desert Power and Water Co., Kingman, 
Ariz., Clay Pool Water Co., Lower Miami, 
Ariz., and. will consolidate the properties. 
Plans are under way for extensions, includ- 
ing the installation of pumping machinery, 
power equipment, transmission lines, ete. 
The Foshay organization has also purchased 
the plant and property of the Utah Valley 
Gas and Coke Co., Provo, Utah, and plans 
extensions in this section. 

Plaster City, Nevada.—The Pacific Port- 
land Cement Co., Consolidated Pacific Build- 
ing, San Francisco, is planning the early 
rebuilding of the portion of its mill at 
Plaster City, Nev., destroyed by fire August 
11, with loss reported at more than $150,000 
including equipment. 

Montreal, Can.—T. T. Irving, regional 
chief engineer, Canadian National Railways, 
New Union Station, Toronto, is receiving 
bids for the construction of locomotive erec- 
tion and machine shops at Point St. Charles, 
Montreal. 


Thorold, Ont. Can.—Bids will be received 
by John A, Clark, township clerk, Fonthill, 
Ontario, until Sept. 1, for the construction 
of a water works pumping station, filters, 
elevated tank, machinery and other equip- 
ment at Thorold, Ont., Willis Chapman, Mail 
Building, Toronto, is consulting engineer. 

Sherbrooke, Que., Can., will start work 
immediately on the construction of a power 
Dene contracts to be let by the city Coun- 
cil. 

Foreign 

The Pan-American Petroleum and Trans- 
port Co., 120 Broadway, New York, is com- 
pleting plans for a new oil refinery in the 
Maracaibo district of Venezuela, for han- 
dling an initial daily capacity of 60,000 bbl. 
of crude oil, to be secured from the neigh- 
boring properties of the Lago Oil and Trans- 
port Co., an affiliated organization. The 
entire project is reported to cost in excess 
of $600,000 with equipment. 

Hartford, Conn.—Bartlett-Hayward Co., 
has booked a gasholder for Hartford, Conn., 
involving 400 tons of plates and shapes. 

Baltimore, Md.—Nine hundred tons of 
steel plates for (2) 80,000 bbl. tanks for the 
American Oil Co. Riter-Conley has the 
contract. 

(Pending.) Unstated tonnage, 150,000 to 
200,000 gallon tank and tower, Lancaster, 
So. Carolina. Bids open September 27, by 
W. R. Moore, Chairman, Commissioners of 
Public Works. 

West Springfield, Mass.—The Boston and 
Albany Ry. will build a power plant 50x114 
feet, at its shops here. A 475-ton overhead 
coal bunker is included, which will require 
conveying equipment. 

Oakland, Cal.—The John Wood Mfg. Co. 
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of Conshohocken, Pa., will establish a plant 
at Oakland, Cal., to build household water 
tanks. 

Montreal, Que., Can.—The General Com- 
bustion Co., Ltd., 1154 Beaver Hall Square, 
Montreal, Que., has been incorporated and 
will operate manufacturing plants at Brock- 
ville and Ottawa. At Brockville, the com- 

pany will manufacture domestic heating 
_ furnaces, industrial furnaces, forced draft 
combustion systems, domestic heating boil- 
ers, etc. 

Quebec, Que.—Quebec Docking and Ship 
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Repairing Co., Ltd., recently incorporated 
with $250,000 capital, will build a railway 
dry-dock capable of receiving vessels up to 
2,000 tons, on the eastern bank of the St. 
Charles River, near here. 


Estavan, Sask. Can.—A company in which 
J. Krivel, owner of the Krivel Hotel here, 
and M. Pitzl of Munich, Minn., are inter- 
ested, will build a brewery plant here to 
cost $100,000. Tenders are being called. 


Fraternally submitted, Jos. P. Ryan, Int’l 
Vice-Pres. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT J. N. DAVIS 


(Brother Davis’s September report reached 
us too late for that issue and we are here- 
with reproducing same.) 


We are still working on the conditions 
around Birmingham, and can report some 
results. Business has not been any too good 
here this summer, but there is a feeling that 
it will pick up during the fall. 


Now that the Geneva naval limitations 
conference has apparently failed, the gov- 
ernment has let the contract for six cruis- 
ers, three to be finished within three years 
and the fourth within three years nine 
months (10,000 tons). The contracts were 
Signed as of July 13th, but it is evident it 
was held up pending the outcome of the 
conference. 


Four of the cruisers will be constructed 
by private firms and two by government 
yards, one at Mare Island, California, and 
the other at Puget Sound yard, Washington. 
No other yards bid for the work. 


Recently I mailed forms to all of our 
naval lodges for their use in securing data 
for the coming wage hearings, both local 
and general. I wish the wage committees 
and the secretaries would give these forms 
the best of attention, as they are somewhat 
of a new departure for us, and it is our 
hope that we can make them successful 
and improve upon them if possible. I am 
sure they will prove of benefit to the com- 
mittees and secretaries in compiling the 
data collected. With best wishes and re- 
gards, I am, Yours fraternally, J. N. Davis, 
Bevick. 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 15, 1927. 


Our efforts in and around Birmingham are 
bearing fruit, though it will take some time 
to have the situation as we would like to 
have it. We will continue to work for the 
betterment of Lodge No. 4 and the vicinity. 
Conditions are not anything to brag about 
either, in fact, it appears that there is not 
enough work to take care of those already 
there. I believe it would be wise for these 
looking for work to give Birmingham a wide 
course. r 


I am at this time visiting home, and tak- 
ing care of'a number of grievances with the 


Navy Department. Some of these have been 
settled satisfactorily and some have not, but 
the major grievance is the lack of money 
to continue the work mapped out for the 
yards. Most or in fact, about all the money 
for the work in the near future was included 
in the Second Deficiency Bill, ‘that died with 
the last Congress, due to the filabuster that 
was staged in the Senate. We have been 
doing everything here possible, and we be- 
lieve the Navy Department is doing likewise, 
to find some solution for this shortage, but 
apparently it is not easily done. It was 
ruled some time ago that the moneys appro- 
priated for one job could not be used for 
another, and whether this is the bone of con- 
tention or not, is hard to say. However, 
while “Nero fiddles, Rome is burning.” 


Some effort is being made to secure some 
of the work from the Shipping Board for the 
yards. However, up to date this has not 
proved of any benefit, though we are still 
hopeful of getting some of the work. 


Effort must be made with the convening 
of the next Congress, to get the Deficiency 
Bill through as soon as is possible, and it 
would be of benefit if each of our locals and 
members would write their Congressman 
and Senators of the necessity of this bill 
being given preference over other business 
when Congress convenes. 


I just want to call attention to all the 
naval lodges of the necessity of getting their 
wage data into Washington as soon as pos- 
sible, that we can have sufficient time to 
familiarize ourselves with it, and the re- 
marks, it is very necessary that the remarks 
accompany these statistics, as they are of 
the utmost importance in making an argu- 
ment. PLEASE DO NOT WAIT UNTIL 
YOU COME TO WASHINGTON TO THE 
HEARINGS, but send them as soon as you 
can get hold of them. I have had much 
favorable comment regarding the wage data 
forms as sent out to the lodges for their use 
in collecting data for use in the local hear- 
ings and here. However, there are a few I 
haven’t heard from, and would like to hear 
from them as to the practicability of the 
forms, for if they prove to be practical we 
would like to improve upon them. There- 
fore, suggestions and criticism are invited. 


There is no information here to indicate 
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who will comprise the next wage board. It 
is known, however, that we will have at 
least two new members, as the chairman of 
last year has returned to sea duty, and the 
labor member, Brother Berres, is now en- 
gaged in other duties, so the least we can 
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say is that it appears we will have a new 
board. The feeling here is that this board 
will not convene before November 15 at the 
earliest. 
With best wishes, I am, yours fraternally, 
J. N. Davis, International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD 
(Period of August 15th, 1927, to September 15th, 1927, inclusive.) 


During the past thirty days my time has 
been devoted to organization work around 
Houston, Galveston, Beaumont and Port 
Arthur, Texas. 


I have attended the regular meetings of 
the above named locals and rendered what 
assistance possible in my efforts to build 
up the membership. In my last month’s re- 
port for the Journal I stated that Lodge 74 
was reorganized with a membership of 20. 
I am pleased to report that 14 additional 
members have been added since this re- 
port and Local 74 now has a membership 
of 34, with prospects of a further increase. 
Much credit is due those of our members in 
Houston who have given their time and 
efforts toward building up our organiza- 
tion. Conditions in general are bad, but 
with a spirit of determination on the part of 
our members in Houston conditions will im- 
prove. 


Trade conditions are slack at this time, 
so I would not advise any traveling brothers 
to come this way for the present at least. 


In my report for the Journal last month 
I informed the readers that four of our 
locals voted to affiliate with the Texas 
State Federation. I know of nothing more 
important than to have our local lodges be- 
come a part of the State Federations in 
each state. It is customary nowadays to 
hear our members everywhere say that we 
need more information and education along 
trade unionism lines, so by affiliating with 
the State Federation of Labor our active 
members will be able to keep in touch with 
what is going on throughout the state and 
will be in a position to understand the 
many problems that confront the working 
men and women. Education along trade 
union lines is an absolute necessity if 
we are to make progress. There are too 
many men in the ranks of organized labor 
who carry a union card because other men 
do. These men need trade union educa- 


tion if they are to be expected to stand up 
and fight for the things that we are or- 
ganized for. 


I have felt for some time that our local 
lodges should devote a few minutes of their 
meetings to a discussion on the following 
subjects, also have a Journal correspondent 
so that their thoughts and ideas would be 
conveyed to the membership in general: 


(a) Why do I belong to a Union? 


(b) Why should I wear union-made 
clothing and recognize the union label and 
shop card? 


(c) Why I believe company unions are 
controlled by the employers of labor instead 
of the employes. 


(d) Why should the unorganized man be 
brought into the union? 


(e) Why should a labor union have in- 
surance for its members? 

(f) Why should a practical boilermaker 
be a city, state and federal inspector in- 
stead of others who have not had any 
practical experience in regard to the inspec- 
tion and repairing of steam boilers and 
pressure tanks? 


It appears to me that we have a number 
of members who could write a very good 
article on some one of the subjects as out- 
lined above that will be the means of en- 
lightening the general membership. The 
columns of our monthly journal are open 
to any member, so why not take advantage 
of it and give your brother members the 
benefit of your experience. I trust that the 
above report will meet with the approval 
of our membership and that next month we 
will see a few good articles in the Journal 
on some of the subjects mentioned in this 
report. Remember, by helping others you 
help yourself. With best wishes and kind 
regards to all, I remain, Fraternally yours, 
C. A. McDonald, International Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT M. F. GLENN 
(August 15th to September 15th.) 


Since my last report I have visited the 
following cities, Rochester and Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Cleveland, Akron and Massillon, Ohio, 
and Huntington, Ind. I visted Rochester, 
N. Y., in reference to a construction job. 
Said job was a large flume being installed 
by the electric company and the work was 
being done by the Iron Workers. When I 
arrived in Rochester and got in touch with 


the contractor I learned that they would 
have been glad to have turned the work 
over to our members. If our membership 
would follow the construction articles run 
in the Journal by I. V. P. J. P. Ryan we 


would be able to get more of this work for 


our membership. 


Visited Buffalo on instructions from Presi- - 


dent Franklin on organization matters. 


. 
| 
: 


- Jocals installed 
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While in Buffalo attended meeting of Local 
7. Made several trips to Akron, Ohio, and 
had several conferences with the Biggs 
Boiler Co. of that city in reference to sev- 
eral jobs to be installed in the city of 
Cleveland. One of the jobs, a small gas 
- holder, started today, and this work will be 
done by our members. The other job, a 
large tank 64 feet in diameter, will start in 


- about three weeks. 


Attended convention of District No. 8, 
Hrie R. R. held in Huntington, Ind., August 
22nd and 23rd. District 8 has made won- 
derful progress in the last year and the re- 
port of the officers was very encouraging. 
In the last year a deficit of over $1,500 was 
wiped out, the contract*system abolished 
in Meadville, Pa., and Marion, Ohio, and 
in both cities. Brother 
Marvin was re-elected general chairman and 
Brother Rose re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
The work of these officers should be appre- 


ciated by the membership onthe Erie R. R. 
as the district was in a deplorable condition 
when these brothers took office. 

While in Cleveland I audited the books 
of Local 744 from January 28, 1925, to July 
1, 1927. I made a complete audit of all 
moneys received and expended and found 
Secretary Lavelle has kept a record of same. 
I have also completed the consolidation of 
Locals 5 and 744. I have nothing to report 


at this time of my visit to Massilon, Ohio, 
but may at a later date. 
M. F.. Glenn, I, V.P. 


Fraternally yours, 


All members are required to make 
payment of their monthly dues and in- 
surance regularly within the sixty 
(60) days period in accordance with 
Article 8, Section 1, of our CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. NORTON 
(Period of August 16, 1927, to September 15, 1927, inclusive.) 


Eureka, Calif., September 15, 1927. 

The first three weeks of this period were 
devoted to the situation in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay district and adjoining territory 
where, in company with Brother Mike Gab- 
bett, business agent of District Lodge No. 
51, and Brother Thomas Sheehan, business 
agent of Lodge No. 6, attention was given 
to various important matters including new 
field construction jobs and organizing work, 
and notwithstanding the present slack con- 
dition of employment prevailing throughout 
that territory in all branches of our trade, 
I am pleased to report that our efforts 
proved somewhat successful. While in that 
district some organization matters referred 
to me by President Franklin received prop- 
er care as per his instructions, and regular 
meetings of the following lodges were at- 
tended: Lodge No. 6, San _ Francisco; 
Lodge No. 9, San Francisco; Lodge No. 39, 
Oakland; Lodge No. 317, Richmond, and 
Lodge No. 743, Sacramento. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 


Since my last report I have visited Mat- 
toon, Ill., Lodge No. 224 where I found the 
financial affairs in very bad shape due to 
the dishonesty, carelessness and neglect of 
the former secretary, R. A. Peterson, who 
had collected the monthly dues and insur- 
ance from the members of Lodge No. 224, 
some of them for the month of June, and let 
them ail go delinquent after February; and 
had any of these members died during that 
period their family would have been de- 
prived of the insurance because of the dis- 
honesty of the secretary of the lodge, so 
it is up to the members themselves to see 
that the books and accounts of the secre- 
tary of a local lodge are audited properly 
at the end of each quarter no matter how 


I am also pleased to report that some 
progress was made during the month to- 
ward the reorganization of our craftsmen 
employed on the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road. Four reinstatements were secured at 
Sausalito and Tiburon and several other 
delinquents definitely agreed to pay in their 
reinstatement fee within the next few 
weeks. Leaving San Francisco on Septem- 
ber 10th, the shops at Santa Rosa, Willits, 
Fields Landing and Eureka were visited and 
the paid-up applications of all non-members 
employed in the boiler department at these 
points were secured. Some time was also 
devoted to the Eureka Boiler Works and 
the logging railroad shops in this district 
which netted four paid-up applications to 
date. 

Trusting this brief report will be of in- 
terest to the readers of our official Journal, 
I am with very best wishes, Yours frater- 
nally, H. J. Norton, International Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


VICE-PRESIDENT M. A. MAHER 


much confidence they have in the secretary. 
The members of Lodge No. 224 had all the 
confidence in the world in their secretary 
but he betrayed this confidence most shame- 
fully, the trustees of a local lodge take an 
obligation to audit the books and accounts 
of the financial officers at the end of each 
quarter and it is the duty of the president 
to see that this audit is made properly, not 
just to take the secretary’s figures, but 
make a careful audit, checking the journal 
ledger, warrant book, treasurer’s recording 
book, and above all check the triplicate 
record to see if they check with the entry 
made in the journal and ledger, also see 
that there are receipts for all expenditures. 
I find in most cases where I am called on 
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to make an audit of the accounts of the 
financial officers of a local lodge and find 
in the secretary short in his accounts that 
the trustees have failed to carry out their 
obligation, or if they have made an audit 
at all it is in a haphazard manner, taking 
the secretary’s figures and never checking 
the triplicate receipts to find out if they 
correspond with the entry made in the 
ledger and journal, and never insisting on 
receipts for expenditures being produced by 
the secretary. There is no good reason why 
a secretary should not have receipts for all 
expenditures. I am sure that if the trustees 
carry out the obligation they took when 
installed in office, that we will have less, 
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much less, of the dishonest secretary. 

I made an audit of the accounts of R. A. 
Peterson, former secretary, Lodge No. 224, 
from September 1, 1926, to August 1, 1927, 
and found him short in his accounts for that 
period the sum of $147.00. 
payment of $100.00 and signed a secured 
bankable note for the balance payable in 
ninety days with interest at seven per cent. 
I was also able to reinstate the whole mem- 
bership of the lodge, 8 boiler makers, 2 
apprentices and 9 helpers. Trusting that 
this report will meet with the approval of 
all and with best wishes and kindest re- 
gards. I am fraternally, M. A. Maher, Int. 
Vice-Pres. 


VICE-PRESIDENT W. J. COYLE 


Period July 1 to Sept. 10, 1927 


Six weeks of the above mentioned period 
were spent by the writer in the Montreal 
district where continued progress is being 
made in increasing the membership of 
Lodge 134. During the period covered by 
this report a total of 24 reinstatements and 
initiations were paid in Lodge 134 with ex- 
cellent prospects for a further increase. 

Team work among the members and shop 
committees in handling the business of our 
organization is producing results, every 
member working for the common goal, 
namely 100 per cent local. 

During August the writer was assigned to 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., where every endeavor 
was made to organize men of our craft em- 
ployed in the ship repair dock. I did not 
meet with very much success at this point, 
but I intend to follow it up later, if the 
opportunity presents itself; for I am of the 
opinion that eventually these men can be 
made to realize the position they are placed 
in. For their labor they receive the mag- 
nificent sum of 40 to 66 cents per hour. As 
for conditions, there are none, and that’s 
that. 

I made a personal canvass of the three ma- 
chinists, one machinist’s helper, two boiler 
makers and one boiler makers’ helper, em- 
ployed by New York Central at Ogdensburg. 
These men agreed to become members of 
their respective locals at Watertown, N. Y. 
Visited Watertown and made the necessary 
arrangemefits with ours and the machinists’ 
locals to take care of these men. 

While in Watertown I had an interview 
with the few non-members in the New York 
Central engine house and I am optimistic 
enough to believe the majority of these men 
will line up in the near future. Returning 
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Spokane, Wash., Sept. 15, 1927. 
Brothers Greetings: 

My time since the publication of my last 
report through the columns of our official 
journal has been spent in an effort to in- 
crease the membership and to line up sev- 


home I stopped off at Smith Falls and 
Brockville. Our men at the Falls advise me 
that four of the five non-members had 
agreed to line up. At Brockville I found 
everything in good shape. 

On my return home I had a letter from 
Secretary Gardner of Lodge 417, North Bay, 
in which he advises that the six non-mem- 
bers at the Bay have all made good their 


promises and paid up. This means 100 per - 


cent for Lodge 417 except two non-members 
at one of their outside points. 


Paid a visit to London, Ont., where I was 
successful in securing eight reinstatements 
from our possible members employed by the 
C. N. Ry’s with the assistance of the above 
men. An organizing campaign was carried 
out among the rest of boiler gang with the 
result that all but two have agreed to line 
up. I was unable to get in touch with one 
of the two mentioned. 


He made a cash | 


Returning home from London I stopped — 


off at Toronto between trains and met 
several of the members of Ladge 548 where 
everything is going along nicely. I was ad- 
vised that contract work was picking up a 
little at Toronto and it is my intention to 
have another try at this situation in the 
near future. 

The writer has had considerable corre- 
spondence with one of our former shipyard 
members at Halifax, N. S. This situation 
has developed to the point where it is nec- 
essary for me to make a trip to Halifax and 
see what can be done. I expect to leave for 
the East in the near future. 


Trusting the above report will be of some 
interest to our members, I am, Your fra- 


_ternally, W. J. Coyle. 


REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH REED 


eral field jobs, in the states of Oregon and 
Washington, and some little time was also 
spent in British Columbia. 

Dealing with Portland, Ore., I am glad to 
report that at this writing we find very few 
of the members of Lodge 72 out of work, 


i ok, 
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most of whom are at present employed upon 
the construction of three fire boats for the 
City of Portland, and the Baker Construc- 
tion Company have the contract. This job 
is being operated upon an absolutely union- 
shop basis, and working under the condi- 
tions outlined in the agreement signed by 
the Albina Marine Iron Works and _ the 
writer, which was published in last month’s 
issue of the Journal. The same agreement 
has since been signed by the Commercial 
Iron Works, also of Portland, a copy of 
which is being mailed with this report, and 
will no doubt also be found in the present 
issue of the Journal. 


Many of the members of Lodge 72 are 
fairly steadily employed by the Gabriel 
Construction Company, in and around the 
city, and for Brother George Seaburg who 
has had considerable tank work in this dis- 
trict, and at Longview, Washington. Our 
members enjoy the best of conditions and 
treatment from both of these firms. 


During the last two months Lodge 72 
has had a number of reinstatements and 
the records show an increase of member- 
ship covering this time of between forty 
and fifty. I want to express my apprecia- 
tion of the work done by the secretary- 
treasurer, Brother Williams, who took over 


. the books of Lodge 72 during the month of 


May. He has the office and records in 
splendid shape, and the writer is always 
sure of whatever assistance he needs from 
Brother Williams, who is always ready and 
willing to do anything and go anywhere in 
the furtherance of the cause of trade union- 
ism. 

Glad to report that Lodge 104, Seattle, 
Wash., is still increasing its membership 
through reinstatements, and for the past 
few months there has been considerable 
repair work done by the Seattle firms. It 
is ship repair work that the membership of 
Lodge 104 depends upon for employment, 
and my information is that the firms expect 
to have considerable of this class of work 
during the fall season. Now in passing 
upon the increase of the membership, I am 
very glad to say that Brother Kelly figures 


' we have every shipfitter lined up that is 


folowing the business in Seattle. Now I 
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mention this because the shipfitter is the 
key to the shipbuilding and ship repair 
business, and if the other mechanics that 
are still on the outside of the organization 
should line up as with the men referred to 
above, with us, we are placed in a position 
where we can go to the employer and talk 
business. We find Brother Kelly, business 
agent of Lodge 104, always on the job when 
wanted, and I am glad to say that I believe 
there is more harmony prevailing in this 
lodge at present than has existed for some 
time past and with a continuance of same 
we are bound to progress. 


In company with Brother Kelly I have 
visited all the railroad shops and round- 
houses in Tacoma, Auburn and Seattle in 
an effort to get the boilermakers interested 
enough to line up. This is a stiff job and 
results are slow, but we are getting some 
and we will keep plugging away until they 
do come in again. 


Lodge 290, Brementon, Wash., is also 
showing increase of membership as the re- 
sult of active work by a committee from 
this Lodge. 

Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., are very 
quiet and there has not been much of an 
opportunity to do much in the way of or- 
ganizing. Especially is this the case in Vic- 
toria where there has been no repair work 
to speak of since January. The situation 
in Vancouver is just about the same as 
when I last reported, the same old bunch 
with the same old story of avoidance in 
becoming members of the International, and 
the same loss of the conditions that they 
used to enjoy through organization, being 
taken away from them when the boss feels 
like it. We have no sympathy for these 
fellows, and they will wake up some day, 
and when they do they will expect their 
officers to go out and get their demands 
met overnight. I hope to be one of the 
officers on the pan for not being able to 
do it. 

I hope that this report and the enclosed 
agreement will prove of interest to the 
readers of the Journal. With best wishes 
and kindest personal regards to all, I am, 
Fraternally yours, Joe Reed, International 
Representative. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE THOS. NOLAN 


- In looking over the past history of our 
Brotherhood, the most active member in the 
old days had no idea it would reach its 
present standard, numerically and _ other- 
wise, however it was the goal of the old 
timers when our organization was first 
launched, and they saw the light in 1880 
and 1888. Since that time the members of 
our Brotherhood struggled on and on against 
all opposition, from within and otherwise, 
and with a firm determination that recog- 
nizes no obstacles when organizing labor’s 
rights were the issue, and have made good; 
and with an organization going forward in 
point of numbers and loyal to the Brother- 


hood’s every interest. Yes, it has advanced 
step by step to more and more success, for 
we can pride ourselves in having a home of 
our own, the Brotherhood Block at Kansas 
City, Kansas, and a well regulated bank to 
protect the financial interests of our mem- 
bership, and a staff of international officers 
and active members that has made possible 
by the their untiring efforts, the standing 
and recognition of our Brotherhood. 

For when and where a united organiza- 
tion exists there is no possibility of defeat 
or setbacks to our legitimate and necessary 
movement, for it’s here to stay, regardless 
of opposition either from within or out. 
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The past few years has been a true test 
for organized labor, for all of us know that 
since the World War organized labor has 
passed through a trying period and came 
out successful, regardless of the fact that 
organized labor has felt the sting of judi- 
cial power of government, intervention on 
many occasions, both national and in many 
states, and with unemployment, as well as 
unfair propaganda published in most of the 
daily papers for effect against organized 
labor. Nevertheless organized labor will 
still function when the trickers and others 
of that ilk are gone to the great beyond and 
forgotten in oblivion. Therefore, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood, in the face of cruel 
and unhuman opposition on the part of 
many unfair employers of labor, slowly but 
surely, year after year, has spread its ban- 
ner over new members and territory, and 
will keep on and on until all boiler makers, 
shipbuilders and helpers who give the pres- 
ent industrial situation that serious consid- 
eration that it deserves, and profit by it, 
and whenever the unorganized give their 
future welfare first and thoughtful consid- 
eration, all will become members of our In- 
ternational Brotherhood. That will mean 
industrial peace, with fair conditions and 
full recognition of organized labor’s rights, 
for organizations will make possible what 
is theirs, and not otherwise. 


Organized labor, when viewed in the prop- 
er light, is a study that every wage worker 
should think well on, as we need not fear 
the attacks of the outside if unity dwells on 
the inside, for the noblest work of men is 
to uplift humanity by helping those that 
cannot help themselves through individual 
action. This has been proven year after 
year and no worker can doubt it, and when 
organized, don’t let us forget the union 
label when making a purchase, for the label 
protects organized labor. It would prevent 
labor competition, and prison made goods 
would be a product of the past. Therefore, 
when we demand the label, the power to 
crush organization is. gone, for the con- 
sumer then becomes the power, and organi- 
zation the legitimate unit for the success of 
both. Let the future of our members be a 
future of co-operative energy to organize 
our unorganized craftsmen, for no other 
way is known to the minds of those who, 
from bitter experience in life’s struggle, 
have learned to organize and co-operate. It 
used to be said that competition is the life 
of trade, but in the formation of trusts or- 
ganization prevented any one firm compet- 
ing against the other. I hope the light will 
soon dawn and the rays of the sun of jus- 
tice will make possible the great numerical 
strength, more and more, of our Interna- 
tional Brotherhood and the benefits of it. 


No unorganized boiler maker or ship 
builder can deny one glaring condition that 
is in evidence—with unemployment so gen- 
eral in many railroad shops, as well as con- 
tract shops and ship yards, and one of the 
most dangerous weapons to contend against 
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—unemployment. Yet the same policy and 
the same old battle cry of unfair employers 
of labor is the so-called open shop, and why 
the unorganized fall for it, Knowing that 
it’s only a trap to control labor by placing 
them in a position to compete, one against 
the other. What about the employer who 
recognizes organized labor and gives a 50- 
50 break which is due entirely to co-oper- 
ative organization? That alone should be 
sufficient evidence to impress on the unor- 
ganized the absolute necessity of organiza- 
tion to restore labor back to trades union 
normal conditions that existed before and 
during the World War. It can be done and 
will be done as necessity demands it, for 
the fight is still on in spots to a certain 
extent. However, that fight has lost its 
real sting, as the united and loyal activity 
of organized labor called a considerable halt 
to the unAmerican efforts of unfair employ- 
ers to crush the legitimate activity of or- 
ganized labor, but failed of its purpose. — 


Therefore, the writer appeals to the un- 
organized boiler makers, shipbuilders and 
helpers to become a part and active in the 
labor movement by becoming members of 
our International Brotherhood and ever 
afterwards remain loyal and steadfast and 
determined in their united efforts for human 
rights and sane industrial liberty, with all 
working together with one object in view— 
the full recognition of our International 
Brotherhood and the members thereof. And 
in order to be a militant and strict trades 
unionists let us, from now on, use every 
favorable opportunity to organize, our un- 
organized craftsmen, all working in co-oper- 
ation with the International Brotherhood, 
for without organization that cruel weapon 
of individual competition which advocates 
the defeat of organized labor will become 
stronger. When all are united defeat is al- 
most impossible, as past experience and 
present tells us so. 


Organization is just as necessary as the 
air we breath to sustain human life and 
normal physical activity, for without it we 
fail to be the necessary cog in the wheel of 
progress and civilized advancement. When 
organized, the benefits of such an associa- 
tion are bound to develop, more and more, 
in accordance with conditions that, from 
time to time, confront us in our industrial 
life struggles. Don’t let us forget, when 
organized, to attend all regular and special 
meetings of our lodge, taking an active part 
in the business of the lodge, and boosting 
any proposition for the interest of its mem- 
bers or the International Brotherhood, in 
accordance with the constitution and the 
fundamental laws of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. — 


For he who helps a Brother helps himself, 
and he who ignores a Brother places a 
human barrier between both, ignoring the 
law of nature that calls for human sym- 
pathy or protection when a Brother needs 
it. This is the real purpose of the labor 
movement—to protect the present and fu- 
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ture generations yet to come. Let us forget 
the past, as history will record it; let us 
take care of the present and look well to 
the future and all will be well. 


The Seaboard-Air-Line Railroad shops in 
this city have been closed, on and off, dur- 
ing the present year, except for few me- 
chanics in the round-house on emergency 
repairs, and the great majority of laid off 
mechanics have families depending on them 
for support. Some few boiler makers have 
secured employment in the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, which helps the unemployment situa- 
tion for some. However, Miss Rumor tells 
us that the Seaboard shops in this city 
will reopen again after Labor Day, on Sep- 
tember 6th. Let us hope so, as the various 
crafts in that shop have sure been up 
against the problem of unemployment dur- 
ing the year 1927. 


The Norfolk contract shops still are dull 
and very few boiler makers are employed. 
Nevertheless, Lodge 428 is still doing busi- 
ness. We hope that old time normal con- 
ditions, with jobs for all who apply for 
them at Norfolk, Va.,—like it used to be 
before the World War, will return. I am 
very sorry to report in the columns of our 
Journal that Brother D. E. Johnakin, the 
active secretary of Lodge 428, has been a 
very sick man at various times since last 
November, but am pleased to report he is 
some better, for which the members of that 
lodge feel grateful. Brother Johnakin rep- 
resented Lodge 428 at the 1925 convention, 
and looks forward with pleasure to be a 
delegate to the 1928 convention at Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Lodge 57, whose members are employed 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard, is in fairly good 
shape, but could be better if the unorgan- 
ized boiler makers and eligible helpers 
were only fair to the Brotherhood and the 
union members of Lodge 57 who are work- 
ing at all times to get work and better con- 
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ditions in the shop. The shop committee 
gives their time and efforts to the legiti- 
mate work, and that the result of their un- 
tiring efforts is successful every boiler 
maker in the shop must admit. The active 
members have pleaded with the unorgan- 
ized in that shop to get right by co-oper- 
ating with the efforts of Lodge 57 whose 
charter has been at Portsmouth, Va., for 
forty years. During that period Lodge 57 
has at all times worked to elevate the 
prestige of the boiler makers and _ ship 
builders and eligible helpers, not only in 
the Navy Yard, but every other shop or 
yard where our craftsmen are employed in 
this vicinity, and they will continue such 
orgnizing work to the end. 


Lodge No. 178 holds regular meetings 
with the active members always in attend- 
ance, and like others the attendance at 
lodge meetings might and should be better. 
Non-attendance of members is simply due 
to the lack of that necessary interest to 
boost their lodge and make it effective like 
it was intended and should be. It’s a trades 
union proposition and bear that in mind, 
and don’t forget it, there is a very impor- 
tant object in view, like other associations 
of business and professional men, to get 
favorable results, either by legislation or 
otherwise. Let all members attend their 
regular or special meetings unless sick or 
out of the city on business, or sickness in 
his family, for in those cases no brother 
member is expected to be present. Other- 


wise the situation is different and attend- 


ance will be expected. 

When this report is published in our of- 
ficial Journal, Labor Day of 1927 will be 
past history. Let us hope it was a success- 
ful one for organized labor, from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Oceans, is the wish of the 
undersigned. Hoping for success now and 
in the future, I am yours truly and fratern- 
ally, Thos. Nolan, Special Representative. 


REPORT OF BROTHER JOHN T. THOMPSON, GRAND LODGE DELE- 
GATE TO THE CANADIAN TRADES CONGRESS 


1855 Deserables St., 
Montreal, Canada. 


The Forty-third Annual Convention of the 
Trades. and Labor Congress of Canada 
which met at Edmonton, Alberta, during the 
week of August 22, 1927, was one of the 
most progressive and constructive in the 
long history of the organization. A large 
volume of business was transacted and the 
whole policy of the Congress reviewed and 
reaffirmed and the only change being in 
connection with the shorter work week. 
' The five day (forty hour) week was de- 
clared, thus bringing the Canadian policy 
into harmony with that of the American 
Federation of Labor despite the very active 
and insidious propaganda of the secession- 
ists, etc., as represented in the rump “All 
Canadian Congress of Labor.” Secretary- 
Treasurer P. M. Draper reported an in- 


crease in membership of 11,325. He also 
declared that this increase exceeded the 
total membership of any single unit com- 
prising the dual organization. The total per 
capita tax paying members is now 114,362 
and 57 International Unions have now affil- 
iated their entire Canadian membership to 
the Congress. Optimism permeated the re- 
port of the Executive Council and more 
advanced social and labor legislation was 
enacted during the past year than in any 
previous corresponding period: 

The major legislation was: (1) Amend- 
ments to the Trade Marks and Designs Act 
to allow for the registration of Union 
Labels, shop cards and buttons and their 
protection by law. This legislation was re- 
ported as being the most advanced of its 
kind in the world. In view of its enactment 
the convention urged the inauguration of 
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label campaign everywhere throughout the 
Dominion. (2) Enactment of a Federal law 
which makes possible the establishment of 
Old Age Pensions under the law the Domin- 
ion Government agrees to bear with the 
provinces half the cost of an old age pen- 
sion system. During the convention the 
Minister of Labor, Hon. Peter Heenan, 
stated that already the province of British 
Columbia and the Yukon territory had offi- 
cially put the necessary concurred regula- 
tions into operation and Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan had officially advised the Gov- 
ernment that they intended to do likewise. 
The Congress decided to make this one of 
the chief objectives in the Provinces during 
the coming year to the end that an old age 
pension system may be established through- 
out the whole Dominion. A number of other 
enactments were recorded including the 
creation of the Canadian National Steam- 
ships which further extends the principle 
of public ownership and democratic control 
of public utilities. Perhaps the most im- 
portant question which came before the 
Convention was Workmen’s Compensation 
Legislation. All of the provinces in Can- 
ada, with the exception of Saskatchewan 
and Quebec, now have modern workmen’s 
compensation laws based upon compulsory 
state insurance, collective liability, and are 
administered by commissions but there are 
variations in the benefits. A special com- 
mittee, headed by G. D. Robertson, Vice 
President, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
considered the whole question and made a 
number of recommendations which the com- 
mittee stated were possible of realization, 
they are in harmony with a decision of the 
National Industrial Conference of 1919 de- 
claring for uniformity in Labor Legislation 
throughout Canada. The recommendations 
of the Committee are of utmost importance 
and are recited here: With a view to secur- 
ing equitable compensation for injured 
workmen and to the dependents of those 
fatally injured and having regard to the 
desirability of reaching uniformity through- 
out Canada, as far as may be practicable, 
on the general principles of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation the scales of compen- 
sation payments and in the administration 
of such legislation your committee recom- 
mends early action to secure the following: 
(1) Workmen’s Compensation Legislation 
in all provinces of Canada to be based upon 
the collective liability or state insurance 
system, administered by a board or com- 
mission of at least three members, one of 
whom must be a representative of organ- 
ized labor. All employers within the scope 
of Legislation are required to contribute 
to the accident fund, out of which compen- 
sation and medical aid are paid. No con- 
tribution to such fund to be made by work- 
men. (2) Compensation for total or partial 
disability to be based upon the average 
earnings at the time of the accident and be 
at least two-thirds of such average up to 
at Jeast $2,500.00,, provided that the mini- 
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mum amount of compensation shall not be 
less than $15.00 per week unless the wages 
were less than $15.00 per week in which 
case the compensation shall be 100 per cent 
of the wages. (3) That the scales of com- 
pensation for dependent widows be at least 
$00.00 per month with an additional pay- 
ment of $12.00 per month for each child 
under 16 years of age. When children only 
are dependents a monthly payment of $15.00 
for each child under 16 years of age. Com- 
pensation to dependent children to be con- 
tinued for educational purposes for longer 
periods at the discretion of the board. (4) 
Compensation should cover all accidental 
injuries and industrial diseases arising out 
of or in the course of employment. (5) 
That with a view to the prevention of acci- 
dents or industrial diseases provincial gov- 
ernments and compensation boards be urged 
to promote and organize accident preven- 
tion associations, preferably with the co- 
operation of the employes or their represen- 
tatives and that a more rigid supervision 
be maintained by government inspectors 
of all industries of a hazardous nature. 
(6) That practical measures be taken by 
compensation boards to insure more prompt 
reports of accidents from employers, work- 
men and attending physicians. (7) That in 
all cases of the review of a claim where 
the right to or amount of compensation may 
be involved, the injured workman shall, if 
dissatisfied with the decision of the board 
be given right of examination by an in- 
dependent medical board of at least two 
physicians satisfactory to the claimant, such 
board to have the right to review the files 
in the case. (8) That efforts be made to 
provide in all compensation acts for the 
rehabilitation of permanently injured work- 
man. (9) That representatives of labor 
throughout Canada be urged to oppose the 
creation of appeal boards set up for the 
purpose of making final decisions on claims 
for compensations, thus closing the door 
to a further review of such claims. (10) 
That when an injured workman has been 
awarded total disability compensation, 
same should be continued until he is able 
to resume his former occupation or has 


been offered other suitable and equally — 


remunerative employment, and that if such 
injured workman has suffered a permanent 
partial disability but upon report of the 
attending physician is able to do light 
work the total disability payments should 
be continued until suitable employment is 
actually provided. The Convention also in- 
structed proper officers to continue to press 
for modern compensation laws in Quebec 
and Saskatchewan. An effort was made to 
place the congress on record as opposed to 


the Union Management Co-operative policy 


now in effect in all of the main shops of 
the Canadian National Railways. The pro- 
posal was supported by a few communists 
in attendance, but after workers employed 
in shops where the plan is operated de- 
clared they would not revert to the former 


“gondition* ‘the-resolution.-was. non-.concarred 
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in and upon a motion by Vice-President 
McCutchan was ordered stricken from the 
records. A resolution instructing the 
Executive Council to seek a conference with 


the “All-Canadian Congress of Labor” with . 


a view to unified action received no sup- 
port. The question of Migration provoked 
a lively discussion, all delegates being a 
unit in opposition to the present unre- 
stricted immigration policy of the Dominion 
Government. The application of the United 
States Immigration Quota to other than 
native born Canadians residing on the bor- 
der prompted some discussion, but most 
delegates expressed the hope that Canada 
would eventually have similar legislation. 
The Convention also went on record as 
favorable to. amendments to the Criminal 
Code to prevent the use of injunctions in 
industrial disputes and permit picketing 
now held to be illegal in Canada. Aboli- 
tion of private employment bureaus, fair 
wage regulations in all government con- 
tracts, free and compulsory education, one 
day’s rest in seven for all workers. Un- 
employment and_ sickness’ insurance, 
mothers’ allowance act, abolition of all 
trades schools, a resolution submitted by 
Lodge No. 134, Montreal, and endorsed by 
District No. 30 was adopted by the Con- 
vention after changes had been made be- 
fore the Committee, whereas, the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries of the Domin- 
ion Government through the Canadian 
Shipping Act has the appointing of Inspec- 
tors of the Hulls and the construction of 
Steel Ships and Marine Boilers and other 
pressure vessels, also that the Railway 
Commission under the Transportation Act 
has the appointing of men who inspect 
Locomotitve Boilers and Equipment and the 
various provincial Governments appoint 
men who inspect various Stationary Boilers 
and other pressure vessels, and Whereas; 
It is the interest of Public Safety and 
efficiency that such inspection be carried 
on by men qualified by experience and 
training to perform that duty, therefore, be 
it resolved, that the Executive Officers and 
its different provincial legislative commit- 
tees be instructed to use their best efforts 
in endeavoring to have only qualified Boiler- 
makers recognized by their employment as 
such appointed to such inspection by the 
provincial and the various departments of 
the Dominion Government it is up to any 
Lodge now to see this is lived up to and if 
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any complaints send same to our District 
Secretary who I expect will send them to 
the right party; an effort was made to 
increase the Executive Council from 5 to 11 
members or a President, Secretary-Treas- 
urer and one Vice-President from each of 
the 9 Provinces. The Convention refused 
to endorse the proposal. During the Con- 
vention addresses were delivered by Thos. 
McQuade, who extended the _ Fraternal 
Greetings of the American Federation of 
Labor; by John Cliff, assistant secretary 
British Federation of Transport Workers, 
conveying the best wishes of the British 
Trades Union Congress; by Timothy Healy, 
former President Firemen and Oilers, and 
by Wm. L. Best, Dominion Legislation rep- 
resentative, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, bringing the Fra- 
ternal Greetings and best wishes of that 
Organization. Representatives of the Local 
Provincial and Dominion Governments also 
extended welcome and best wishes. Tom 
Moore was re-elected President for the 
tenth term and P. M. Draper Secretary- 
Treasurer for the twenty-eighth consecutive 
year. R. J. Tallon, President Division No. 
4, Railway Employes’ Department, James 
Simpson of Toronto and J. T. Foster of 
Montreal were elected members of the 
Executive Council. F. F. Bush of Toronto, 
representing the Garment Workers, was 
chosen Fraternal Delegate to the British 
Congress for 1928 and Alfred Farmilo of 
Edmonton will carry the Fraternal greet- 
ings to the forthcoming Convention of the 
A. F. of L. Toronto was chosen as the 
next Convention City, 1928. While at 
Edmonton Local 279 had a get-together and 
allow me at this time to thank them for 
their hospitality. Also met Brothers Hall 
and Page at Winnipeg of Lodge No. 126, 
Brothers Gore and Fraser of Vancouver 
Lodge No. 194, Brother Riches, Moose Jaw 
Lodge No. 478, Brother Hinds of Suther- 
land Lodge No. 600, all reporting increases 
in membership and the good work being 
accomplished: by Vice-President McCutchan 
in the Western Territory. While in Calgary 
I visited Brother Allan who had been taken 
to the hospital but who had got a turn for 
the better and trust he is home again with 
his wife and family. Let me at this time 
thank the membership again for the faith 
they have placed in me by allowing me to 
represent them again, thanking you, I re- 
main, yours fraternally, John T. Thompson, 
Lodge No. 134, Montreal. 


Agreements 


COMMERCIAL IRON WORKERS OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


This agreement made and entered into 
this 1st Day of September, 1927, by and 
between the Commercial Iron Works of 
Portland, Oregon, and the International 


Brotherhood , of Boilermakers,._Iropn._Ship 


Builders and Helpers of America, Local 
Lodge 72, and to remain in full force and 
effect until the 28th day of February, 1928. 

1. Hight ‘hours shall constitute a day’s 
work, except that four ‘hours- shall consti- 
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tute a day’s work on Saturday. Work in 
excess of these periods or upon Sundays 
and Holidays, except as set forth below 
shall be considered as overtime and shall 
be compensated as such. Eight hours of 
employment constitutes a day’s work and 
shall be worked within nine consecutive 
hours. The hour of commencemenet of 
work shall be that now in force unless 
otherwise mutually agreeable to the parties 
to this agreement. 


2. All time worked over eight hours 
shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time (TWO HOURS for ONE) including 
Sunday and the following Holidays, New 
Years Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decora- 
tion Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas Day, and General Hlection days for 
President and Governor and any other legal 
holidays designated by the State or Nation. 


Should any of the above named holidays 
fall on Sunday the day observed by State 
or Nation shall be considered a holiday 
and paid for as such. 


3. All time worked between the hours 
of Twelve noon Saturday and Hight Monday 
morning, shall be considered overtime. The 
same rule is to apply to all holidays, for 
example a holiday falling on a Tuesday 
from Twelve midnight Monday until Twelve 
midnight Tuesday shall be considered a 
Holiday. NOTE. This rule will apply only 
to where a single shift is worked. Where 
double shifts are being worked the rule 
governing night shift shall apply. 


4. Regularly constituted night shift shall 
be three consecutive nights or more. Men 
called upon to work less than three nights 
consecutively on job shall receive full over- 
time rates for actual time worked. When 
men are laid off waiting for material, mov- 
ing of ships or other causes and less than 
three nights have been worked it will not 
be considered a night shift and overtime 
. rates shall apply. 


5. If an employe works less than four 
hours he shall receive four hours pay. If 
more than four hours are worked and less 
than eight he shall receive eight hours pay. 
Men called to report for work and not given 
employment shall be allowed four hours’ 
pay. Mén starting to work after the regu- 
lar starting time and called upon to work 
overtime shall be paid overtime rates com- 
mencing at regular quitting time. 


6. Men working upon jobs located at 
Vancouver, Wash., Terminal No. 4, Linn- 
ton, or any location outside of the recog- 
nized City Street Car limits of Hight cents 
carfare shall have an allowance of one 
hour’s pay for each day worked at the loca- 
tions named above. When men are request- 
ed to finish any job and laid off after street 
cars and busses have quit running for the 
night, company shall furnish means of 
transportation for men affected. 


7. Men working on ship repair work and 
removed from the ship to shop to work on 
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material for ship job, there shall be change 
in the wage rates. 

8. Employes leaving the city to work 
shall receive first class transportation, 
board and lodgings at place of employment 
and to receive eight hours’ pay for each 
day’s travelling. 

9. All employes shall be members of 
Lodge 72 of the International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, and shall be hired 
through the Business Office of Lodge 72. 

10. Helpers put to MHolders-On, Rivet- 
Heaters, Drillers and Reamers shall con- 
tinue to receive the wage rates covering this 
classification. 

11. All Boilers and Uptakes will be 
thoroughly cleaned and double bottom, deep 
tanks and all oil tanks shall be steamed 
and thoroughly cleaned before Boilermakers 
and Helpers start work thereon. 

12. Wage Scale. Boilermakers, Ship- 
fitters, Anglesmiths, Chippers and Caulkers, 
Acetylene Welders, shall receive a mini- 
mum scale of Ninety-Two cents per hour, 
Drillers and Reamers, Punch and Shearmen, 
Holders-On, Rivet Heaters, Highty Cents 
per hour, General Helpers Seventy-Two 
cents per hour. 

Anglesmiths on Slabs, One Dollar ($1.00) 
Per Hour. Slab-Helpers, Highty (80c) Per 
Hour. 

The above rates apply to Water Front 
Ship Repair work and New Ship Construc- 
tion. 

13. It is also agreed and understood 
that employes parties to this Agreement 
shall be insured under the Oregon Compen- 
sationa law. 

14. Under no circumstances shall em- 
ployes and foremen make separate arrange- 
ments on any job that will change or con- 
flict with any section or part of this agree- 
ment. 

15. Failure of Shop committee and Super- 
intendent or Foreman to adjust any griev- 
ance same shall be taken up by Manage- 
ment and _ Business. Representative of 
Lodge 72. 

16. Men called back to work on any job 
before having full eight hours rest shall be 
paid overtime rates from time of re-starting. 
Signed for the Company, Commercial Iron 
Works, Wm. T. Casey, President. Signed 
for Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, Local Lodge 72, Joseph 
Reed, International Representative. 


International Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America. Approved Sept. 19, 1927, J. A. 
Franklin, International President. 


IF you have changed your AD- 
DRESS please give it to the SECRE- 
TARY of your LODGE in order that 


you may receive your JOURNAL and 
LABOR regularly. 
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Correspondence 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The Rev. Rufus E. Holder was, one-time 
pastor of the Calvary Baptist church of 
Bluefield, West Virginia, on the Norfolk & 
Western and near Princeton on the Vir- 
ginian Railroad. In that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten strike in 1922, when these two roads 
were lost, Brother Holder gave himself to 
our cause. He was leader, councillor and 
shepherd to our strikers in Bluefield and 
Princeton. Our meetings he opened with 
prayer, he was untiring in his efforts to 
bring relief to the many who came to want 
during this long and trying time we were in 
this fight. He gave of his own means, he 
begged food and clothing for those who were 
in desperate need. The day was never too 
long, the night too dark for him to re- 
spond to the call for help. He went out 
in search of work for them and located 
many in good jobs. Finally the burden 
became too heavy. Brother Holder took 
to his bed with a nervous breakdown from 
which he recovered only to learn that he 
was affected with tuberculosis. Since that 
time he has been fighting this dreaded dis- 
ease. We are happy in the fact that he has 
recovered sufficiently to engage in a great 
and noble work. That is of visiting the 
different sanitoriums in the different states 
where thousands of his fellow sufferers are 
lonely, discouraged, and homesick and some- 
times wondering what has become of all the 
friends. He goes from bed to bed to cheer 
and comfort these lonely sufferers. 


We deem it a privilege and a duty to assist 


him in this great work in behalf of suffer- « 


ing humanity, and help him to a complete 
recovery of his own health. We made him 
an offering and hope our brothers may do 
likewise. With best wishes, I remain, fra- 
ternally yours, F. D. Gowdy, Cor. Sec., 249. 


E. Beston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


There is an old saying familiar to every- 
one that meditates seriously on the aspect 
of the ages of antiquity, those dimly distant 
epochs that have taken flight in receding 
corridors of time, mile-posts on the mystic 
avenue that leads to an unfathomable 
Eternity—“history repeats itself.” It cer- 
tainly requires no supernatural flight of the 
imagination by any reasonable thinker to 
discern in the camouflaged industrial phil- 
anthropic enterprize, created by astute cap- 
tains of industry, sponsors of big capital 
and their pliant tools a theatrical display 
that shall obtain for them tablets and sculp- 
tures in the Hall of Fame. 


Consciously or perhaps unconsciously, but 
nevertheless systematically, the patron 
saints; the beloved tribunes in the crusade 
for “company unions’ who are preaching 


their doctrine of equitable co-operation be- 
tween employers and employes from the 
shores of the tempestuous Atlantic to the 
sloping banks of the milder Pacific, are 
emulating the example, among others, of 
that vicious Roman swashbuckler, Marcus 
Porcious Cato, and just as that depraved 
adventurer over 1,700 years ago, looked with 
envious eyes and a distorted mind at the 
brilliant glow of the rising star of Carthage 
that seemed destined to surpass in glory 
and affluence that of Imeprial Rome, and 
thundered to the Roman Senate, (Delanda 
est Carthage) Carthage must be destroyed. 


Recognizing the growing power of Amer- 
ican organized labor in the courageous stand 
it has taken for the last fifty years for a 
proper recognition of the adquate rights of 
the toiling masses, and anxious as they are 
to curb its onward march towards the out- 
posts of an economic Utopia, these ‘dollar 
patriots” are saying in their action, if not 
indeed in their very utterances, “The unions 
must be destroyed.” 


Well, Carthage fell, but later proud im- 
perial Rome also passed into the discard, 
but the unions—the real asociations of 
honest working men and working women of 
this country, shall never be destroyed as 
long as there is left (if such a contingency 
could be conceivable) even a corporal guard 
of red blooded men and women in every 
branch of industry to keep up the fight for 
the God-given principles of time, manhood 
and womanhood. 


A number of the members of Lodge 585, 
who have roamed in the different parts of 
the U. S. A., have seen the baneful influence 
of these company unions whom the rank 
and file of workers in certain mechanical 
industries and they have refused to permit 
their manhood to be prostituted by selling 
their birthright for a mess of “company” 
pottage. 


There is no need, in fact there should be 
no room for company unionization of the 
wage earners of America, while that won- 
derfully potent force for the advancement 
of humanitarian ideals for the working 
people of this country, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor continues to carry one. Our 
International Brotherhood, which has again 
started to become to be recognized as one 
of the most influential sections of the A. F. 
of L., is in safe and sane hands with Presi- 
dent Joseph A. Franklin at the helm, ahly 
assisted as he is by Assistant President 
Brother William Atkinson and the members 
of the grand lodge, and if the men of this 
organization listen to and heed their advice 
in handling their problems, their prosperity, 
both materially and mentally, shall be great- 
ly advanced. 


As a tangible evidence that the prestige 
of Lodge 585 and incidentally that also of 
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our International Brotherhood is on the in- 
crease in this part of the nation, was the 
selection by the Boston Metal Trades Council 
of Vice-President Brother Frank W. Lynch 
to represent the M. T. C. at the Los Angeles 
Convention of the M. T. C. of the U. S., 
that convened September 28. Brother Lynch 
has an almost uncanny way of unearthing 
some of the schemes that structural iron 
workers, machinists, sheet iron workers, 
plumbers and others had been in the habit 
of concocting against members of this or- 
ganization as regards to stealing our work, 
and his insight into the general condition 
of the metal trades in Massachusetts made 
his selection as a delegate a wise one. 


President Thomas J. Farmer and the mem- 
bers of Lodge 585 in general, made it plain 
to Brother William A. McDonald of Lodge 
304 that they would not feel it was their 
duty at all to furnish wage data to be used 
for the benefits of men who care more for 
navy yard associations and company unions 
than they do for real unions under the ban- 
ner of the A. F. of L., when Brother Mc- 
Donald appeared at a recent meeting of 
Lodge 585, on that proposition. 


Brother Edward A. Lang evoked great en- 
thusiasm among the members that the Sep- 
tember 6 meeting when he announced he 
had effected an agreement on the Filene 
tank job in Boston with the contractors, 
Russell and Pritchard, calling for wages of 
$10.50 a day for riveters and $9.50 a day for 
heaters and holder ons. Brother Thomas J. 
Farmer as a business agent of Lodge 585 is 
doing all he can for the benefit of members 
of his local with his limited power at the 
Chestnut Hill pipe line job. That old war 
horse Brother Daniel J. Higgins is feeling 
pretty well again after a long seige of ill- 
ness and he is conspicuous in the periodic 
debates of the lodge. 


In order that he may devote more time 
to promising territory of Western Massa- 
chusetts, International Representative Bro- 
ther Robert Henderson has transferred his 
card, which he has held in Lodge 585 for 
about two years to Lodge 218 at Springfield, 
Mass., and the members of Lodge 585 who 
are anxious to see the organization continue 
to grow stronger numerically trust that he 
may have better luck organizing in that sec- 
tion of New England than he had while try- 
ing to organize the boilermakers and shop 
fitters at the Charlestown (Mass.) navy 
yard. 

Brother Farmer has in mind a plan where- 
by members out of work shall have an op- 
portunity to be kept in touch with jobs con- 
templating hiring men. Brothers Harry 
Morris and John J McMahon, two or the old 
standbys, are still on the sick list and the 
members hope they shall soon be back 
again. Yours fraternally, Daniel B. MclIn- 
nes, C. S., L. 585. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Local 178 has lost a greatly respected 
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and deeply loved Brother, William A. Grif- 
fin, after several months of suffering from 
the effects of blood poisoning contracted 
from an accident while at his work. 


We, his brother members, wish to express 
to his wife and family our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their hour of sorrow. His death 
occurred last Monday, September 12th. 
Fraternally yours, John I. Copeland, Sec’y, 
Local 178. 


New York City. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Brother Gerald A. Daly died suddenly on 
the morning of Sunday, July 10, at his home 
at Mohegan Lake, N. Y. The International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America had no 
finer apostle of Unionism than Gerald A. 
Daly. He was strong and straightforward, 
high in his purposes, fearless in seeing 
them through. He was fair and square, sec- 
ond to no man in his opposition to false- 
hood and knavery, second to no man in his 
love of right. He hewed toward his duty 
as he saw it, careless of powers or persons. 
He fought for probity and honor in the 
Local Lodge. He believed ardently that if 
things were worth doing they were worth 
doing nobly. Now he won his point, now he 
met defeat, but he never gave up the fight. 
With ill health upon him, with new exact- 
ing duties calling for economy of effort and 
reserve, he still gave his all, and gave it 
bravely. Gerald A. Daly died Hace Use he 
gave too much. 


Gerald A. Daly was a_ leader ae iho 
henchmen, without cronies. He fought with 
the backing of thousands, with the affec- 
tion of thousand, but he fought alone. He 
was a man of whom his fellows in the com- 
munity and our organization might well be 
proud. It is to the credit of most of them 
that they were. 


Brother Daly was buried Wednesday, July 
13th. The funeral was from his mother’s 
home, 652 Sixtieth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The funeral was attended by members of 
Lodges 21, 24 and 45. Many of Brooklyn’s 
leading citizens, socially, financially and 
politically, attended. 


Brother Daly served as secretary of the 
board of business agents during the war. 
He served as secretary of District No. 2 and 
was business agent of District No. 2 at the 
time of its dissolution. He was business 
agent of Empire Lodge No. 45 at the time 
of his death. He had been a delegate to 
our International conventions from Lodge 
No. 45 for a number of years. 


Born in the old Twelfth Ward section of 
Brooklyn, Brother Daly spent his early life 
there. He graduated from the Parochial 
School of Saint Mary, Star of the Sea, on 
Court street. After graduation he went to 
work in the law offices of Attorney Armand 
where he gained a lot of knowledge of law 
and the ways of the world. After four years 
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Brother Daly left the law office of Attorney 
Armand and went to work at our trade and 
became a member of Lodge No. 45 of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brother Daly is survived by his wife and 
son, Lawrence. By his death our organiza- 
tion is deprived of a man who has promoted 
the cause of Unionism with intelligence and 
energy. He will not soon be forgotten by his 
many friends within and without our organ- 
ization. May he rest in peace. Fraternally 
yours, Joseph F. Gillespie, Pres. and Cor. 
Sec’y of L. 45. 


Lorain, Ohio. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Divine Creator in His 
infinite wisdom to call Brother George 
Bevan to his eternal rest, and by his death 
Lodge No. 190 has lost one of its most effi- 
cient members. 


We bow in humble obedience to the will 
of “Him who doeth all things well.” We 
extend our sympathy to his bereaved ones 
in the loss of a splendid husband and father, 
whom we as members of the Boilermakers’ 
Brotherhood had learned to love for those 
sterling qualities of manhood, truth and 
charity, which he possessed to a remarkable 
degree. Signed, Committee, C. L. Feeney, 
A. Lukesic, Angelo Dismone. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased our Heavenly Father to 
take from our midst our Brother William 
Elvin, who departed this life August 7. He 
was a long and faithful member of our 
Brotherhood, and the members of Jefferys 
Lodge No. 10 extend their sympathy to his 
wife, relatives and friends. B. F. Whalen, 
J. M. Wilcox, Chas. Lahrman, Committee. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The Almighty God in His divine wisdom 
has removed from our midst our worthy and 
esteemed Brother, William F. Herelehey, 
and we, the members of Local No. 15, ex- 
tend to his family our heartfelt sympathy 
in their hour of bereavement and earnestly 
pray God may comfort them and console 
them, that they will bear their trials with 
fortitude and that their sorrows may be 
softened with the comforting thought that 
his spirit has departed to a better world, 
where parting is no more and sorrow is un- 
known. Fraternally yours, Officers and 
Members, Local No. 15, F. J. Homan, Sec’y. 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased Almighty God to remove 
from our midst the beloved wife of Brother 
Clyde Poss who died August 25 after a 
short illness. We, the members of Local 
450, extend to Brother Poss our heartfelt 
sympathy in this sad hour of bereavement. 
George P. Smith, S., L. 450. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Brother HK. A. Litschmer, our Recording 
Secretary, reports the death of his sister, 
Mrs. M. Samson, of Buffalo, N. Y. She 
passed to the Great Beyond on September 
3rd, 1927. We all extend our sympathy to 
our Brother at this time. Fraternally yours, 
F. S. Dunn, Sec’y, No. 92. 


Kentville, N. S., Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased the Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom to call from this world the 
beloved mother of our Brother Robert Peck, 
of Lodge 497, and we take this means of 
conveying our heartfelt sympathy to our 
bereaved Brother and members of his fam- 
ily in their sad bereavement. Interment 
was in Oak Cemetery. _ Fraternally, James 
G. Doel, S., L. 497. 

SPONGE oS ae ae es 
Lorain, Ohio. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased an all-wise Providence to 
remove to the celestial home above Eliza- 
beth Abraham, the beloved wife of Brother 
Joseph Abraham, and by her death an irre- 
parable loss has been suffered by Brother 
Abraham and his children. 


The membership of Lodge No. 190 extends 
its deepest sympathy to our Brother in his 
great loss and commend both him and his 
dear ones to the protection of Him who is 
ever mindful of his own and in his own 
good time will unite again the severed 
bonds of family, in that place where part- 
ing are no more. Signed, Committee, I. 
Smith, N. Thomas, J. J. Mitchell. 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased Almighty God to remove 
from our midst Mrs. F. Dietrick, mother of 
Brother H. G. Dietrick. We, the members 
of Local 450, extend to Brother Dietrick 
our heartfelt sympathy in this sad hour and 
hope God may help him to bear his great 
loss. George P. Smith, S., L. 450. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 


Members. 
Brother John W. Glover, member of 
Lodge 549, Middleport, Ohio, died August 7. 
Brother William Elvin, member of Lodge 
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10, Indianapolis, Ind., died August 7. 

Brother William A. Griffin, member of 
Lodge 178, Portsmouth, Va., died Septem- 
ber 12. 

Brother William F. Herelehey, member of 
Lodge 15, Dubuque, Iowa, died August 20. 

Brother George Bevan, member of Lodge 
190, Lorain, Ohio, died recently. 

Relatives of Members. 

Mother of Brother Robert Peck, member 
of Lodge 497, Kentville, M. S., Can., died 
recently. 


Mrs. M. Samson, sister of Brother E. A. 
Litschner, member of Lodge 92, Los Ange- 
les, Calif., died September 3. 

Elizabeth Abraham, wife of Brother Jo- 
seph Abraham, member of Lodge 190, died 
recently. 

Mrs. F. Dietrick, mother of Brother H. G. 
Dietrick, member of Lodge 450, Washington, 
D. C., died recently. 

Wife of Brother Clyde Poss, member of 
Lodge 450, Washington, D. C., died Au- 
gust 25. 


Technical Articles 


PATTERNS FOR A CIRCULAR HOPPER 
By O. W. Kothe 


Not long ago a certain shop owner was 
up here to see me about manufacturing a 
certain appliance to the trade, and he won- 
dered how he could do it without getting 
into a law suit with another company. So 
I roughed out a few sketches for him where 
improvements could be made and which 
would certainly give him a legal right to 
a patent. 


Well, I spent most of one afternoon in 
helping him, and as he is an acquaintance 
I charged him nothing. Well, I guess it 
did not impress him very much, so he went 
to see a lawyer he had met at a business 
gathering. Well, the lawyer looked the 
thing over, heard the argument he gave 
him, and in ten minutes rendered his deci- 
sion that it was perfectly legal, and said 
that will cost you $25. My man paid it, 
and now he honestly believes his inven- 
tion is perfectly legal—he believes it since 
he paid the $25 for the lawyer’s perfunc- 
tory decision. 

Did he pay too much? Why, no! If I 
would have charged him $150 for my serv- 
ices and the attorney $25 all would still be 
dirt cheap, because the device is something 
that can make a fortune for the owner. 
Right here most men do not understand 
that a professional man has been studying 
and making research all his life just to be 
qualified for that decision, and for this 
they ask high fees. 


Most tradesmen are much like myself— 
too good natured. We go out of our way 
to accommodate some one—we do not 
charge enough for our services that have 
taken years to build up. And because we 
want to be lenient, others don’t think much 
of our efforts. In the same way, there are 
many thousands of members who need 
these articles most—they never read them; 
they don’t know how to use them, and even 
though the best mental effort, skill, etc., is 
put into these articles that take several 
months of my time—it is valueless to them 
because it don’t cost them anything. 

Then when these folks see some possible 


opportunity to better themselves they send 
in an §8. O. S.—call—they want everything 
over night. Right then and there they are 
willing to pay the lawyer’s fees—but geom- 
etry and mathematics are not transferred 
that quickly into the brain, and they lose 
out. This is like a ship on the ocean, when 
a leak is let go too long, it soon cannot 
be repaired, and the ship must be let to 
sink. Later when they get all their divers, 
rigging, etc., at hand; they spend months 
trying to raise it. Or, again, a student in 
any university who flunks—he is just let 
drop, and he must go another year to catch 
up. The professor or university don’t care 
a rap. 


But our tradesmen have a different men- 
tality; they know they can punch holes, 
and often tear metal by sheer physical 
force—so they naturally believe they can 
master several years of geometry and math- 
ematics in a week or two. But the brain 
will not be forced like a piece of steel can 
be torn or doubled over with a heavy ham- 
mer. 

This trade of yours is one of seientific 
attainment, it has a very wide range of 
men who make a living in one way or an- 
other from it. More and more this trade 
is being reduced to machine work, and 
everybody knows shops having all power 
machinery have a great advartage over the 
hand made article’ shop. Here again 
apprentices are broken into being machine 
operators, who eventually won’t know bees- 
wax about handling hand tools. Here we 
have quantity production where the office 
is divided into a drafting, estimating and 
engineering room. 


But what is the workshop divided into? 
Why, machine operators, factory assem- 
blers and outside erecting men. Their 
stronghold is mechanical skill; if they have 
it. For such men, it is not any more a ques- 
tion of increased wages, but more of steady 
employment, and with the latter goes the 
best of skill. 


Do you know that more skill will grow 
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out of your drawing board than you can 


imagine? It trains you to think construc- 
tively, toread plans correctly—to design and 
plan jobs more efficiently and to make your- 
self a leader. Every man is either a leader 
or a follower—there is no middle course. 
But by means of, the drawing board, prob- 
lems as we show on the enclosed engraving 


‘will go a long way to understand and de- 


velop as well as supervise the erection. 
This is also one of the special problems by 


LEVATION 


Mr. J. S. Redman, who contributed it out of 
his daily work. His text follows: 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
drawing marked “General Arrangement” 
are shown the drawings for hopper. There 
are no dimensions on this drawing, but it 
is taken from a general erection print. 

To lay out the patterns for such a job, 
first erect the horizontal A-C of indefinite 
length. For the center line of the plan 
make the distance A-C the radius of the top 
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section of the hopper and strike out a semi- 
circle. Draw the vertical line B-B of indefi- 
nite length. At right angles to B-B draw 
the lines B-D of the required length, then 
erect the line D-D. To the right of the plan 
erect another view of the plan shown 
turned half way around and call it the front 
plan. 

As the hopper is the same in every re- 
spect each side of the center line, only one- 
half is needed. Below the plan and the 
front plan erect the line T-T parallel with 
the line A-C of the plans. Extend the line 
D-D of the plan down to the side elevation 
and erect the heights of the different sec- 
tions as R-K’-D-U. Parallel with the line 
U-R draw the line O-P and parallel with 
the line T-T draw the lines D-BC and 
K’-K-S and the lines T-C and C-R. This is 
the outline of the side elevation. 

To the right of the side elevation erect 
the vertical center line T-R. Extend the 
line D-C. of the side elevation over to the 
front elevation and locate the line D’-D, the 
required width of the hopper at this sec- 
tion. Erect the vertical line O-B’. From 
B’ a portion of the top section of the hop- 
per is to be cut away to a slope of 45 de- 
grees, so draw B’-4’ at 45 degrees and erect 
the vertical line D-H of the conical section, 
which is also cut away. 

As the back of the cone is a 45-degree 
taper, lay out the line H-K at 45 degrees. 
As the lines S-K’-R are at right angles from 
the front elevation, the front of the bottom 
section of the hopper will be a semi-circle 
of the same radius as K-S, so in the side 
elevation from the point K erect a line K-N 
parallel with the line R-S and through N 
draw the horizontal line to the center line 
of the front elevation and locate the point 
N’ and draw the radius N’-R and the ver- 
tical line K-N. This completes the outlines 
of the front elevation. 


Division of Surfaces. 


In the front elevation extend the line 
H-D-4’, which is the flat portion of the cone, 
and the top section upward to the front 
plan and locate the line 4-E. Also locate 
the line 4-H in the plan. Now with the 
dividers step off 9 equal spaces in the plan 
from B-C and number the first 4 spaces 
B-1-2-3-4. From these points draw lines to 
the center A, and from these same points 
drop vertical lines down to the horizontal 
line D-B-C of the side elevation. Number 
them B-1-2-3-4. Now extend the line O-B-K 
to the line R-C' and locate point P, the apex 
of the cone. Draw the lines from the base 
line D-B-C of the cone and through the 
points 1-2-3-4 to the apex P. In the front 
plan from B to 4 on the circle lay out four 
equal spaces and number them 1-2-3-4. From 
these points drop vertical lines to the line 
B’-4’ of the front elevation and number 
them B’-1’-2’-3’-4’. Extend horizontal lines 
from these points over to the side eleva- 
tion to similarly numbered lines and locate 
points B’-1’-2’-3’-4’. Draw a curved line 
through’ these points and through B’-F. 


points. 
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This will be the line of intersection for the 
top section of the hopper and the bent side 
plates. 

Now in the plan where the line E-4, which 
represents the side plate, crosses the radial 
lines drawn from the center A to the circle 
locate points 1”-2”-3” and drop vertical 
lines from these points down. to the side 
elevation on to similarly numbered lines 
drawn from the base line of the cone to 
the apex and.locate points 1”-2”-3”. Now 
draw the curve through the points B”-1”- 
2”-3"-4 and the straight line B”-F’. This 
will be the line of intersection between the 
side plate and the cone. ; 

Now draw the horizontal lines from B’-1”- 
2”-3” over to the line C-R and locate the 
points B-1-2-3. From the points B”-1’’-2”-3” 
erect vertical lines up to the line D-B-C and 
locate the points a-b-c. We can now lay 
out the patterns for all the plates. 


Laying Out the Patterns. 


In Fig. 3 erect the horizontal lines D-4-C, 
and U-4-T the required distance apart, mak- 
ing O to T one-fourth of the circumference. 
Make the flat part O-U the same as the flat 
part in the plans or elevation. Square up 
the plate and draw lines T-C and U-D. 
From O to T lay out nine equal spaces the 
same as in the plans and number the first 
four spaces 0-1-2-3-4. Through these points 
drop vertical lines. Take the lengths of 
these lines from the side elevation as O 
to: B’,' 1. to 1’, 2 to 2°, 3 \to a 4eome aa 
transfer them to Fig. 3 on their proper 
lines, then draw the curve through these 
This portion on the bottom of the 
curve is cut out. 

This completes one-half of the pattern. 
The other half is exactly the same. No 
laps are required on this pattern. 

We will lay out the pattern for plate 
P 2 L at Fig. 4. Set the trammels to P-C 
and P-S of the side elevation and draw the 
two curves in Fig. 4, making B-C one-fourth 
the circumference around the curve. At 
right angles to line B-K draw lines B-D 
and K-K’ equal to B-D of the plan. Then 
draw line D-K’. From B to C lay out nine 
equal spaces and draw lines to the apex. 
Number the first five lines as B-1-2-3-4. In 
the side elevation take the lengths of P to 
B-1-2-3-4 along the line P-C and transfer 
them to similarly numbered lines in Fig. 4 
and locate points B’-1’-2’-3’. Draw a curve 
through these points and draw the line 
k’-B’ at right angles to line B-K. The outer 
portion around this curve is punched out. 
Allow for flanging around the curve from: 
C to 4. No lap is required on this pattern. 
As line C-S is the center of the butt joint, 
turn this pattern over and mark one off. 

Now take pattern for plate PR and PL. 
At Fig. 2 draw the line D-4 equal in length 
to D-4 of the side elevation and parallel to 
D-4 draw the horizontal line V-4’. Make 
D-V equal to D-V of the front elevation. 
Draw the vertical line 4-4’ and extend the 
line V-D above and below the two hori- 
zontal lines. Now in the side elevation at 
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points of intersection between the cone and 
side plates as 1”-2”-3” erect vertical lines 
to the base line of the cone B-C and locate 
points a-b-c. Now transfer the spaces D-B- 
a-b-c-4 of the side elevation to Fig. 2 as 
- shown and locate similarly lettered points 
from D to 4. Through these points drop 
vertical lines downward. Take the length 
of line D-F’, B-B”, a-1”, b-2” and c-3” of the 
side elevation and transfer them to simi- 
larly lettered lines in Fig. 2. Draw a curve 
through the points 4-3”-2”-1”-B” and F. 
This curve is the flange line. 

Now take the spaces V-f-g-h-k and 4’ of 
the side elevation and transfer them to the 
line V-4’, Fig. 2, and letter them the same. 
Through these points erect vertical lines 
upward. As the side plate is bent to 45: 

degrees on the line V-4’, Fig. 2, the lengths 
of the vertical lines just drawn will be ob- 
tained from the front elevation. So take 
the distance 4’-B’ and transfer it to Fig. 2, 
as f-B’ and 4’-1’ front elevation to Fig. 2 
and g-1’ and so forth till all the lengths 
have been transferred to the pattern Fig. 2: 
Draw the curve through points 4’-3’-2’-1’-B’- 
F. This curve will be the flange lines. 

Allowance for flanging is made all around 
the pattern, except on the front F to F’, 
which connects on to the angle iron. There 
will be two required of this type. 


We will lay out the bottom section P3, 
which is the discharge end of the hopper. 
At Fig. 1 is shown a plan and elevation, 
also an oblique view. The elevation is ex- 
actly the same as the side elevation shown 
and lettered S-K’-N and R. Draw the hori- 
zontal S’-M above the elevation, Fig. 1, 
and project the vertical lines K’-R up to the 
plan and draw the vertical line M-X. 

Take the radius K-S or K-G from the side 
or front elevation and set it down in Fig. 
1 as S’ to L. Through L drop a vertical 
line to the plan and locate 1’. On the line 
M-S’ about the center L strike a circle and 
from X draw a horizontal line over to the 
vertical line drawn through L and locate 
point 1. 


With the dividers step off on the circle 
from 1 to S’ five equal spaces and number 
them 1-2-3-4-5-S’. Through these points 
draw horizontal lines over the line L-1 and 
locate points O-X-Y and Z and vertical lines 
down to the elevation and locate points 
1’-2’-3’-4’-5’ on the line K’-S. Through these 
points and parallell with the line S-R draw 
lines to the line K’-R and locate points 
N-a-b-c-d. : 


As this section of the hopper is a true 
circle on the top of 'K’-S and the front K’-R, 
another view is necessary that will show 
the shape to which it will be rolled and 
from which the length can be obtained. So 
extend the line S-R and locate R’ at right 
angles to this line. Draw the line R’-L’. 
Extend the lines just drawn as 1’-N and 2’-a 
and so forth of the elevation to the line 
R’-L’ and locate points A-B-C-DE. Now 
take the distance L to 1 of the plan and 
transfer it to the oblique view as L’ to K 
and A to 1 and draw line K to 1. Transfer 
L-Z of the plan to B-2, L-Y of the plan to 
C-3, L-X, of the plan to D-4 and L-O of the 
plan to E-5. Now draw a neat curve 
through the points 1-2-3-4-5-R’, and this will 
be the shape of this section of the hopper 
on a line at right angles to S-R and through 
K’ of the elevation. From this view the 
lengths will be obtained for laying out the 


.pattern for the plate. 


Now extend this line through K’ and lo- 
eate AR”. Take the lengths measured 
around the curve of the spaces R’ to K and 
transfer them to line R”-K”, starting at R”, 
and locate points 5-4-3-2-1-K’’. Through 
these points at right angles to line R”-K” 
draw lines as shown. At right angles to 
S-R of the elevation and through points of 
intersection extend lines to similarly num- 
bered lines-in the pattern and locate the 
numbered and lettered points as shown. 
Draw a curve through these points and 
allow enough material around the outside 
of the pattern from K” to S” for flanging. 
This completed half the pattern. 


Educational Department 


SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH 
By Irving Fisher 
Professor of Economics, Yale University 


Cut-Throat Competition 

We have now seen, in a general way, how 
prices are fixed by supply and demand under 
competition or under monopoly. We have 
also seen that the price of a commodity 
under a monopoly is often lower that it 
would be under competition. 4 

This is not always true however. There 
are two kinds of competition. One is 
ordinary, or old fashioned, competition and 
the other we may call “cut-throat” com- 


petition. This last is a modern phenomenon, 
and its nature is not yet understood by many 
people. 

These two kinds of competition correspond 
to two kinds of supply schedules. The only 
kind of supply schedule which has thus far 
been mentioned in these short stories is an 
increasing supply schedule, namely a supply 
schedule such that the more the supply the 
more the cost per unit and so the higher 
the price which will be charged. A farmer 
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has such a supply schedule. 
doubles his wheat production from 10 
bushels per acre to 20 bushels per acre he 
will have to use more labor and more fer- 
tilizer so that the cost per bushel will be 
higher. If he should try to double again, so 
as to raise 40 bushels instead of 20, the cost 
might be prohibitive. To double again from 
40 to 80 would probably be simply impos- 
sible. , 

In other words, the farmer’s supply is sub- 
ject to a law, or condition, of increasing 
cost. Increasing cost applies, in general, to 
agricultural products and to mining. But it 
does not apply so generally to manfuactur- 
ing or to railroads. Usually in the case of 
railroads and manufacturing plants the more 
that is produced the lower will be the cost 
per unit. This is a condition of decreasing 
cost. It has not been mentioned before in 
these short stories but is very important 
in modern industry. If a railway, for in- 
stance, doubles its traffic (aSsuming it does 
not have to build new plant or equipment) 
the cost, for any mile per passenger, or per 
ton of freight, will decrease. 


Under increasing-cost the larger the sales 
at a given price the smaller the profit per 
unit sold; under decreasing-cost the larger 
the sales at a given price the larger the 
profit per unit sold. 

Under increasing cost, producers have 
very little motive to cut prices in order to. 
get business away from competitors, because 
they would have little use for more business 
if they could get it—it might cost more than 
it was worth; under decreasing costs, the 
producers have a very strong motive to cut 
prices in order to get business away from 
competitors; the more business the better. 
Such competition, then, is well called ‘“cut- 
throat” competition. 

Under increasing costs (ordinary com- 
petition) if the producer finds there is a 
much increased demand he will raise his 
price; otherwise he can’t afford to supply 
much more. 
throat competition) the producer will lower 
his price; otherwise his competitors will do 
so and get his business. 

And so it is that, under cut-throat com- 
petition, there tends to be price cutting. 
The market price then tends to sink lower 
and lower as each competitor tries to cut the 
throats of the rest. Of course most of the 
competitors will be sorry, in the end, that 
the price has been cut; 
dividual competitor dares to raise his price 
without securing the agreement of others for 
fear that he would lose his own customers. 

Closely associated with decreasing cost 


If a farmer 


Under decreasing costs (cut- © 


and yet, no in-. 
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is the fact that modern industry requires a 
large outlay to start with but does not need 
adding to for a long time. Railroad plants, 
officers and operating staff are generally not 
working to capacity so that a large amount 
of additional traffic can be handled without 
adding to plant, rolling stock, administrative 
officials or even traffic employes. The ad- 
ditional cost is mostly for fuel, oil and some 
increased wear and tear on equipment, rails 
and roadbed. if to these costs we add a 
share of overhead and fixed costs that share 
decreases very fast with an increase in traf- 
fic. For instance: 


Suppose the cost of operating is 1 cent per 
passenger per mile and the yearly interest 
payment is $1,000,000. If there are only 
1,000,000 passengers per mile each year the 
interest amounts to $1 per passenger. This 
added to the 1 cent operating cost makes the 
total cost per passenger $1.01 for each mile. 
But if there are fifty times as many pas- 
sengers hauled the interest chargeable 
against each passenger is not $1. but only: 2 
cents. This, added to the 1 cent operating 
cost makes only 3 cents instead of $1.01. (In 
practice the showing would be even more 
favorable because even the running cost 
would not stay at 1 cent but would be 
reduced.) ; 


In modern big business the great cost is 
the first cost, the cost of construction. This 
may be paid for by borrowed money ‘and the 
interest on this becomes a fixed annual 
charge while the other costs, those for actual 
operation vary with the amount of business 
done. 


Under decreasing costs whenever there is 
cut-throat competition the price sinks down 
to the bare operating expenses and there is 
nothing left to pay the interest, so the first 
cost cannot be recovered. Often railways 
continue to compete even after they are 
bankrupt. As long as they make running 
expenses and pay a little on account of up- 
keep and interest on debts, it actually pays 
to run at aloss. For, if the railways should 
stop running the loss would be still greater; 
the interest owed on the debt would not 
stop. If they default payment the bondhold- 
ers may foreclose and take possession but 


ee 


the road will not even then stop running. It © 


will merely change hands. 


Under increasing costs and old fashioned — 
competition as soon as losses appear in ~ 


place of profits the producer has a bankrupt 
sale and goes out of business. 
decreasing cost a bankrupt concern does not 


But under. 


in general go out of business but merely © 


goes into the hands of a receiver. 


RAILROADING ON THE RAILS AND OFF 
By Bruce V. Crandall 


dred million years to do it. About 190,000,- — 


. PART VIII 
Getting Ready for the Coming of Man 
Nearly 300,000,000 years ago the first fish 
crawled out of the water on to the land, 
stretched ‘out his fins into legs and became 
a land animal, but it took him nearly a hun- 


000 years ago came the first mammals and 
then down through the millions of years 


4 


% 


; 


‘| 


; 


came the development, the unfoldment, of 3 


life on this earth of ours until finally but a 


j 


short time ago, comparatively, came man, © 
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the last in a series of events covering so 
long a period of time that it is impossible 
for us to comprehend it. 


It is also impossible to tell of this long 
period in a page or two of this journal. I 
am not going to attempt it. The table given 
a month ago gives some dates and outstand- 
ing events. But it is not an array of facts, 
that have been compiled by the scientist, 
that I want to give but rather draw some 
deductions from the long history that 
stretches out behind the coming of man. 


Man Has Long Trip Ahead 


If we are to judge the future by the past 
it means that man in his journey toward 
perfection has a long trip ahead of him. 
His so-called civilization of the past and 
even the present presents some features 
as weird and strange as the prehistoric ani- 
mals now extinct. A few words in regard 
to some of the most striking and unusual in 
the animal life of the far distant past. 
Back in the Mississippian period 300,000,- 
000 years ago we find the first amphibian 
‘skeletons, though the first records of their 
footprints is even earlier by 50,000,000 
years. The first trace of birds goes back 
155,000,000 years and both birds and ani- 
mals so unlike most of the animal life of 
today. 

Take the first Amphibia back 300,000,000 
years ago, these were probably small- 
headed, long-bodied forms with fish-like ap- 
pearance, resembling, doubtless, our modern 
newts and salamanders. Back in the Sil- 
urian period, 390,000,000 years ago, we find 
the traces of the cartelaginous fish which 
were the primitive fish. These were fol- 
lowed by the primitive amphibians of which 
we find the first footprint in the Devonian 
period some 350,000,000 years ago. The first 
amphibian skeletons are found in the Lower 
Carboniferous, or Mississippian, period some 
300,000,000 years ago. They became numer- 
ous in the Upper Carboniferous or Penn- 
sylvanian period 250,000,000 years ago. In 
this period came the primitive insects and 
the first reptiles resembling, a little, the 
modern lizard. Both the amphibians and 
the reptiles developed from a common an- 
cestor. 

It is in the Permian period that we find 
the numerous remains of vertebrate mam- 
mals, curious, to us, appearing animal life, 
all types of which are now extinct. With 
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The Dinosaur, the Largest of All Animals 
That Have Ever Inhabited This Earth. 


invertebrate life, however, we still have in 
these modern days the same types that we 
had in those far off times of millions of 
years ago. The Seymouria is an animal 
typical of the Permian period of 215,000,000 
years ago. 

It was in the Triassic period 190,000,000 
years ago that we came upon the rise of the 
Dinosaur, the largest of all animals that 
have ever inhabited this world of ours. We 
find their remains until the Upper Cretace- 
ous period, 95,000,000 years ago, when they 
suddenly became extinct. Perhaps it is their 
enormous size that makes them seem most 
interesting. Think of an animal measuring 
ninety feet from its head to the tip of its 
tail. Try to imagine an animal weighing 
approximately fifty tons and tall enough to 
look over the top of a four-story building. 
It was creatures of this type that were wan- 
dering around this earth millions of years 
before the animals that we know at the 
present time had appeared, or anything like 
them. They have had their day and place 
in the general scheme of things and are 
gone to never appear again. 


Perpetuity Depends on Brain Power 
Judging from the size of the brain cavity 
of the dinosaur that was large enough to 
look over the top of a four-story building, 
the brain itself must have been about as 
large as a hen’s egg. The modern domestic 
cat has a brain as large as a_ baseball. 
There has been, during the millions of 
Pa al a 


years, a reduction in the size of animals but 
there has been a tremendous growth in the 
size of the brain and with it, of course, a 
corresponding increase in intelligence. The 
intelligent creatures have survived and 
those of limited intelligence, in spite of 
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their size, have gone under in the struggle. 

The armored dinosaur was an interesting 
animal, not so large as others of his species, 
but about the size of the modern elephant 
with plates about two feet high, and as 


The Armored Dinosaur. 


many wide, sticking up from his back. 
These plates, so called, were the same sub- 
stance as bone or they would not have been 
preserved in fossil form and discovered at 
this day. The legs of this animal were very 
short and its head very small. In addition 
to the plates on its back it had four spines 
sticking up from its tail. 

In the late Cretaceous period comes the 
Tyrannosaurus Rex, forty-seven feet long, 
the largest carnivorous animal ever known. 
If this big fellow had had the brain capac- 
ity of a cow he would have destroyed every 
other form of life in the Cretaceous period 
and that would have been the end of the 
story. pitt as it was, with a iets sized 
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brain, he inckda the intelligence to do any- 
thing like that. What happened was that 
his type became extinct as smaller but more 
intelligent animals developed. The Tricer- 
tops or horned dinosaur with a brain the 
size of a thimble and a skull eight feet long 
was a herbivorous animal, eating grasses 
and leaves much as the cow does today. 
It was at this time in the Upper Cretaceous 
period that we find vegetation such as we 
have today in its beginning, tree and 
grasses. 


There was a small horned dinosaur at 
this same time very similar to the one of 
which very recently the eggs were discov- 
ered of which the newspapers had so much 
to say. Then there was the Corythosaurus, 
the crested dinosaur that looks at first 
glance something like the kangaroo of mod- 
ern days only it was an animal some thirty 
feet long. Then there was the Iguandon, 
thirty-four feet long, and the little (it seems 
little compared with the monsters of that 
period), Orinthomimus, that was only twelve 
feet long. There was the Monoclonius with 
a skull six feet long, but like the rest of 
those animals in the Cretaceous period, 
there was not much in it so that monster, 
like the rest of them, went to make way for 
the coming of higher types. 


The drawing of the Orinthischia, the 
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horned dinosaur of the Cretaceous period, 


shows the fossil remains as found but not 


in any such arrangement. The fossil bones 


are found scattered and with other bones — 
and it is a job for the paleontologist to 


arrange and classify. 
At the end of the Cretaceous period came 


the specialization and the extinction of — 


these great animals classified as reptiles 
because they were cold blooded type. 
of all these cold blooded animals some have 
survived and we find them today in the 
crocodile, alligator, turtle, and lizards and 
snakes. As to the mammals, the warm 
blooded animals who appeared 
Eocene period about 55,000,000 years ago, 
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that will have to Z0 over for another time 
and more space as that will be a story all 
by itself and is joined more closely with the 
appearance of man. 


It is a tremendous story the unfolding of — 


the ages, those millions of years that un- 


rolled down to that later period that began 4 


about 50,000,000 years ago. It makes one 


stop and ponder the mysterious ways of the © 
We, in railroad- — 


ordering of the universe. 


HORNED DINOSAURS OF THE CRETACEOUS PERIOD 
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very simple locomotive, a tea kettle on 
wheels, and then year by year came the im- 
provements and changes and the bettering 
of the type. 

Our Experiences Are Really Very Short 

It is the same way in our social relations, 
it even applies to our railroad Brotherhood 
organizations. What a short time railroad 
men have been organized and yet it is only 
with the years, and the experience gained 


from years, that these same organizations 
grow, develop, improve and make progress. 
Surely out of the past, the very remote 
past, there is a lesson of value and interest. 
More than that, the more we learn of this 
world of ours the more we develop individ- 
ually, and the fuller that development the 
greater becomes the capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of the good things of this life and the 
greater our ability for obtaining them, 


Co-Operation 


CO-OPERATIVE AIDS CAUSE OF UNIONISM 


The advent of the big new apartment 
house of the United Workers’ Co-Operative, 
near Bronx Park, New York, has given 
trade unionism a great boost in that neigh- 
borhood. The co-operative colony is still 
100 per cent trade union and it insists upon 
trade-union service. One of the first re- 
sults of this has been that a big milk dealer 
and a large steam laundry, hankering for 
the trade of the 339 co-operating workers’ 
families (numbering some 800 persons), 
have accorded union recognition to their 
employes, on the demand of the co-oper- 
ators. 


The co-op proposes to operate eight 
stores, and in all of these only union re- 
tail clerks will be employed. Its restaurant 
will be unionized, and even the teachers in 
its schools will have to be members of the 
teachers’ union. Trade-union membership 
is a condition of joining the United Work- 
ers’ Co-Operative itself. 

The second unit of this big co-operative 
colony, which is to house another 359 work- 
ers’ families in its apartments, is being 
built by 100 per cent union labor. Renting 
for the third block is already well under 
way. 


CO-OP CREAMERIES GROW AND PROSPER 


A co-operative creamery that makes mil- 
lions of pounds of butter a year and does 
millions of dollars of business, is the Bar- 
ron, Wis., Co-Operative Creamery Associa- 
tion, one of the largest east of the Rocky 
Mountains. In 1926 it manufactured 
2,379,474 pounds of butter from 6,823,503 
pounds of cream, delivered by 833 patrons. 
It received $1,004,850 from the sale of but- 
ter during the same year, and sales of but- 
termilk and supplies add a considerable 
amount to the yearly income. Average 
membership has doubled and business in- 
creased steadily every year since it was 
organized. 


One of the oldest creamery co-ops is the 
North Montpelier, Vermont, Co-Operative 
Creamery Comany. Organized in 1896, it 
has continued functioning year after year. 
It receives and converts into butter from 
300,000 to 400,000 pounds of butterfat annu- 
ally. During the last six months average 


monthly price paid to patrons has been 
around 50 cents a pound. Last year the 
average was 52.50 cents a pound. 


Nearly twenty million pounds of butter 
have been produced and sold by the Bald- 
win, Wis., Co-Operative Creamery Associa- 
tion in the 22 years of its existence. Its 
patrons have received from 91 to 94 per 
cent of the sales value of the finished prod- 
duct throughout. Business has increased 
steadily from 874,301 pounds of butter made 
and $257,880 butter sales in 1912, to 1,761,- 
039 pounds of butter and $730,706 sales in 
1926. 


The Farmers’ Equity Co-Operative Cream- 
ery Association of Orleans, Neb., which now 
has two plants in operation, recently set a 
new high record with two carloads of but- 
ter made in one day. For one week in 
June business was about 44 per cent above 
that of the corresponding period of 1926. 


WOMEN CO-OPERATE TO MAKE WASH-DAY EASY 


A wash-day rebellion is brewing among 
the women of the world, according to dele- 
gates to the International Co-Operative 
Women’s Guild conference in Stockholm. 
The women of the co-operative movement 
are determined to find means of- minimiz- 
ing the drudgery which for generations has 
taken joy out of life for housewives every- 
where. Answers to a questionnaire sent to 


26 countries reveal that it is an almost uni- 
versal custom for the working housewife of 
a small family to do the family laundry 
work herself with her own appliances. 
Co-op laundries are urged by the confer- 
ence, and state and municipal authorities 
will be asked to assist in finding an ideal 
labor-saving system which co-operation can 
make available to all. 
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LONDON CO-OPS ENTER HOTEL BUSINESS 


Co-operators who visit London will soon 
be able to lodge co-operatively, as well as 
to satisfy nearly all their other material 
needs through the movement. Plans for a 


co-op hotel in that city are now well under 
way. It is to be erected near the House of 


Parliament, at an estimated cost of $350,000, 
and will have over 100 rooms, with a co-op 
restaurant and club in connection. The 
hotel is to be run on strictly co-operative 
principles, and will provide a social center 
for London co-operators, as well as hous- 
ing visitors to the city. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ CREDIT UNION BOOMING 


Union lithographers in New York City 
are congratulating themselves upon the suc- 
cess of their venture into credit co-opera- 
tion. Not content with a banner year in 
1926, the Litho Credit Union, founded and 
officered by members of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers, has in the first six months 
of 1927 surpassed the record of the twelve 


months of 1926. In the first six months 
this year the credit union had total receipts 
of $9,690; loans repaid amounting to $6,132, 
and made loans to members to a total of 
$9,545—each figure representing substantial 
gain over the totals for the whole of 1926. 
Thirty-nine new members have joined this 
years so far. 


NORTH CAROLINA COTTON GROWERS ARE FOR CO-OPERATION 


Benefits conferred upon its members by 
the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Co-Op- 
erative Association during the past five 
years include reduction in the per-bale op- 
erating costs and carrying charges from 
$8.10 to $4.80; reduction in interest rate on 
money borrowed for advances to the grow- 
ers, from 6 to 4% per cent; reduction in 
storage and insurance charges, from 50 to 
35c a bale; and the development of a direct- 
to-mill and export business which includes 


72 per cent of the cotton handled by the co- 
operative. 

Nearly half a million dollars of the re- 
serve fund of the Association will be re- 
funded to the membership, beginning Sept. 
1, representing 1 per cent deductions of the 
sales value of the 1923, 1924 and 1925 crops 
marketed by it. During the past five years 
the co-op handled more than 600,000 bales 
of cotton for its members, with a sales 
value of nearly $90,000,000. 


News of General Interest 


THE PASSING OF THE “BOOMER” 
By Gilbert Hyatt 


The “boomer,” one of the most pictur- 
esque and typically American figures in our 
industrial history, is a thing of the past. 

His disappearance is of such recent date 
that many of the statements made in this 
brief sketch will be familiar from personal 
experience to men now in the prime of life. 
On the other hand, he is so completely de- 
parted, as a recognized part of our railroad 
labor world, as to have become something 
of a legendary hero, like Paul Bunyon of the 
lumberjacks, to the younger generation. 


The boomer was not a seasonal laborer. 
He was not simply a man out of work and 
in search of employment, nor was he a 
tramp. He was an industrial soldier of for- 
tune who followed the “booms” in railroad 
construction and operation up and down the 
face of the North American continent. 
Sometimes his range was even wider than 
this. 
worked on the railroads of South America, 
Cuba, South Africa and India and one of the 
most interesting evenings ever to come my 
way was spent with a man who had been 
fireman, engineer and machinist on numer- 


I have talked to Americans who have . 


ous roads in the United States and who had 
just come from a job as civil engineer in 
connection with the double tracking of the 
Trans-Siberian railroad. 


The boomer built the great railroads of 


the west and, by the same token, made pos- 
sible their operation through the unsettled 
frontier regions. 

While he flourished from the beginning of 
the great railroad building era in the ’70s 
and ’80s, he became a recognized institution 
after the American Railway Union Strike in 
1894. Thousands of workers were thrown 
out of employment and blacklisted as a re- 
sult of this great industrial conflict, and, 
assuming new names, took to the road, work- 
ing when and where they could. When their 
identity became known or they came into 
ill favor because of militant unionism, they 


% 


wandered on to repeat the experience else- 


where. 

The heydey of the boomer era was about 
1910. The last big boomer job was the 
building of the Puget Sound extension of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. From 
that time his number declined until today 
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a real “blown in the glass” roadster is as 
rare as an old time cow-puncher. 

The mournful verse written by Frederic 
Remington as an epitaph for his beloved 
cowboy— 

‘No more he rides, you waif of might, 

His was the song the eagle sings, 
Strong as the eagle his delight, 

For, like his rope, his heart had wings.” 
applies very aptly to the boomer. 

The boomer was invariably an enthusiastic 
unionist. Those who “hit the road” as the 


result of strikes were so, of course, and the . 


young adventurers who recruited the ranks 
imbibed the spirit from them. 


Those of particular ability became or- 


-ganizers and a number of outstanding fig- 


ures in railroad unionism 
careers in this manner. 


P. J. Conlon, Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, tells of 
wandering about the country depending on 
local sympathizers for “bed and eats” and 
upon the engine and train crews for trans- 
portation. 


Out of many other instances showing the 
boomer’s influence on the growth of union- 
ism is the organization of the Metal Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L. at a meeting 
of the presidents of the blacksmiths, ma- 
chinists and boilermakers at Kansas City, 
Kansas, then a boomer stronghold, in 1895. 


No job, however attractive, would hold a 
boomer when the impulse to wander came. 

Frank Lee, now an official of the Ma- 
chinists’ Co-operative Bank in Washington, 
tells of a typical instance. 


He and four others had worked in a rail- 
road shop long enough to have drawn a 
month’s salary. Several days after this 
event one of them, on hearing a freight 
train “whistling out” of the terminal, sud- 
denly dropped his tools and stripped off his 
overalls. 

“Don’t you hear that guy calling?” he ex- 
claimed. “Hear him whistle, come on! 
Follow me!” All five ran out of the shop, 
caught the first train out of town without 
a thought or care where it was going—broke 
and happy. 


This propensity to follow the winds of 
fancy was understood by the officials who 
employed them. Some of these officials had 
a regular form of questioning for each new 
arrival. ; 


‘How long will you stay?” would be asked. 


“A month,” the boomer might reply. 

“Well, stay ten days anyway. Here’s an 
order for overalls and a pie card.” 

When one after another around the shops 
or roundhouse would commence to hum— 
“The only thing that bothers my mind, 

Is that pay car traveling on hand car time,” 
the boss knew it was time to line a new 
force. 

The boomer’s fearlessness and sterling 


started their 
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unionism made him a valuable aid in the 
improvement of conditions. Because of this 
fact and also because he was a royal com- 
panion and a sterling friend, he was always 
welcome to the “home guard.” 


Every lodge, division and local union had 
a “pie card.” This was a standing account 
with a boarding house through which travel- 
ing brothers were fed and sheltered. It 
was a bounden duty to aid him on his way, 
so much so that the union agreements on 
many roads contained a clause providing 
for transportation for members seeking em- 
ployment. 


Many of the officials were accustomed to 
give a pass to the next division to any 
boomer whom they could not hire. 


But it was of little moment to the boomer 
whether he had a pass or not. Practically 
every passenger conductor would carry him 
“on the cushions“ and, if this was not avail- 


able, every freight caboose was open to 


him. Sometimes, but this bothered him not 
at all, he might be reduced to a short ride 
in a “side-door Pullman.” 


It should not be imagined that the boomer 
was, in any sense, a mendicant. Far from 
it. He gave as freely as he accepted and the 
hospitality extended was considered not a 
charity but a right. 


In spite of his erraticism and indepen- 
dence the boomer was as welcome to the 
employing officials of many roads as he was 
to his union fellows. His experience gener- 
ally made him a superior workman, and be- 
sides that, the primitive living conditions on 
the newly built roads were such in most in- 
stances as to debar the man with a family. 


The mountain and desert divisions of the 
Union Pacific, Santa Fe, Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and other continental lines 
were for many years recognized boomer ter- 
ritory. There were others where conditions 
were so chronically unsatisfactory as to 
make the establishment of a stable force 
impossible. These last were only resorted 
to in dire necessity and were called “stake 
roads,” because a@ man only remained on 
them long enough to “make a stake.” The 
boomer identified them by many derisive 
nicknames such as the “Misery and Short 
Life,” ‘‘The Last Chance,” and the “Narrow 
Escape.” 


It is an irony of life that the growth of 
unionism was one of the great factors in 
ending the boomers career. 


As the existence of agreements between 
the various unions and the managements 
became more common the enforcement of 
seniority made it impossible for the casual 
wanderer to be anything but an emergency 
worker. So long as the constant extension 
of the railroads opened up new divisions 
and shops this provided a field for him, but 
the end of the railroad building period closed 
this also. 


Because of the earlier and more frequent 
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establishment of contracts in the transporta- 
tion service the boomer began to disappear 
from the transportation service before he 
did trom the shop crafts. Another factor 
was the increasing adoption of the policy 
of “making their own men,” that is, promot- 
ing firemen and brakemen rather than hir- 
ing engineers and conductors. 

Among the shop men the adoption of na- 
tional rules during Federal control of rail- 
roads, among which was the seniority rule, 
was the last blow. 

Where did the boomer go? Sometimes he 
refused to accept the new conditions and 
just went traveling on like Kipling’s wan- 
derer who sang— 
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“For to admire and for to see, 

For to behold their world so wide, 
It never done no good to me, 

But I can’t stop it if I tried.” 


For the most part he settled on some job 
that struck his fancy and profited by his — 


wealth of experience. 
Many comfortable, 


ful recitations of “old, forgotten, 


days of his reckless youth, he toured the 
country with no more impediments than “a 


middle-aged railroad — 
officials and responsible union executives ~ 
can be readily induced to expand into glee- ~ 
far-off 
things and battles long ago” when in the 


razor, a toothbrush and a paid-up union © 


card.” 


BRITISH LABOR REJECTS COMMUNISTS—SEVER ALL CONNECTION 


WITH 


Edinburgh, Scotland.—The annual con- 
vention of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress voted to sever all connection with the 
Communist trade unions of Russia. 


Relations have been maintained by an 
“Anglo-Russian Joint Advisory Council,” 
but this has been abandoned on recom- 
mendation of the general council of the 
Congress. 


The decision follows a long campaign of 
calumny by Moscow against British trade 
union officials. The culmination of this 
policy was reached when Moscow forwarded 
an insulting letter to the convention here. 


The Congress also voted to refuse recog- 
nition to any British trade union that is con- 
nected with the Bolshevists. 


“The Russian idea,” said Walter Citrine, 
secretary of the Congress, “is that the labor 
movement is played on the Moscow stage 
and that all other labor organizations are 
spectators.” 

Ernest Bevin, general secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers Union, said 
that the moral standard of trade unionism 
is to hammer out an agreement and stand 


“REDS” 


by it. “The Russian standard of honor,” he 
said, “is that the end justifies the means.” 

James H. Thomas, secretary of the Na- 
tional Railway Men’s Union of Great Brit- 
ains, denounced the Russians “for publish- 
ing the lying statement that Ramsey Mac- 
Donald shammed illness and went to Amer- 
ica to escape aiding the workers in their 
fight against the anti-trade union bill.” 
Thomas said that that statement is con- 
temptible and is 
Communist tactics. 


The Congress condemned the anti-trade 
union bill, 
through Parliament by the Tory govern- 
ment. 


for industrial peace and _ supports 
vicious bill. The premier and his associates 
were challenged to stand for re-election on 
this issue. 


John Coefield, president of the United — 


Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters, 
and Michael Casey, vice-president of the 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, addressed the — 


in line with regulation — 


which was recently jammed — 


Speakers charged Premier Baldwin 
with “facing both ways’ when he pleads — 
the © 


Congress as fraternal delegates from the © 


A. F. of L. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS PAY LARGE BENEFITS 


“Our association is inaugurating an or- _ 


Washington.—Nearly one-quarter of a 
million dollars was expended for accident 
benefits by the Railway Mail Association, 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., during the 
past two years. 

The actual amount was $246,254.15. to 
2,540 members. 

The beneficiaries of 16 members who were 
killed in accidents were paid $64,160, and 
$11,510.15 was paid to members totally dis- 
abled. 


WCFL LABOR NEWS FLASHES 


Chicago.—Trade union radio fans, and 
even those who do not own radio sets, are 
responding to the request of International 
Labor News Service to write letters in ref- 
erence to their reactions following the hook- 
up between the American labor press and 


ganizing campaign, and these benefits alone — 
should attract the attention of unorganized 
railway mail clerks,” said Industrial Secre- 


tary Strickland. 


“We intend, however, to emphasize every — 
other improvement in salary and working — 


conditions in our calling, all of which have 
been secured through the united effort of 
railways mail clerks,” Mr. Strickland said. 


PLEASE UNION RADIO FANS 


Station WCFL, the big radio broadcasting : 
station owned by the Chicago Federation of — 


Labor. 


A typical letter was received from J. H. 


Lock, a striking coal miner, of rural route 
No. 6, Athens, Ohio. He is a reader of the 
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West Virginia Federationist, which is affili- 
ated with International Labor News Service. 
Lock read the radio stories in that publica- 
tion, and he writes: 

“T have no radio set, and very few miners 
around here have, as they have had no 
work for so long that it takes all the money 
they can obtain to buy something to eat. 
I wish you all the success in the world and 
hope that I will soon own a radio set so my 
little family and I can hear and enjoy the 
labor news through the air. I am so glad 
to know that we have a radio station that 
will broadcast the truth.” 


Scores Operators. 

Of the coal strike situation in his vicinity, 
Lock says: 

“T think it is.a shame the way the oper- 
ators down here in the Hocking Valley are 
treating their miners. If ever a crowd of 
men were bound for perdition it is these 
operators, and it is my opinion that we have 
a few judges down here who are bound for 
the same place. 

‘We down here in the Hocking Valley are 
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100 per cent union,” says Lock, ‘and we 
are going to stay that way. You can bank 
on that.” 

Readers Asked to Write. 

All readers of the labor press are urgent- 
ly requested to continue writing letters to 
Station WCFL or International Labor News 
Service, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

It does not matter whether you own a 
radio set or not. Write any way. We want 
to know what you think of radio broadcast- 
ing in conjunction with the labor press as 
a means of publicity. If you own a radio 
set, tune in for WCFL and tell of the re- 
sults obtained and what you think of the 
programs. It does not matter so much 
what you say just so long as you write a 
letter, if only a few lines. 

Co-Operation Wanted. 

Come on now and let us make it snappy! 
A little co-operation from everybody is 
what is wanted. If you do not feel like 
writing a letter yourself, have your boys or 
girls do the job. 


TO AID IN CAMPAIGN FOR OLD 


AGE PENSION SYSTEM 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Why not insure an old 
age in comparative security for workers? 
The wounded in industry are being compen- 
sated for their injuries received in useful 
toil. Why throw men and women of 60 or 
more on the scrap heap as the objects of 
charity after their usefulness is over? 

These searching questions were asked by 
Thomas J. Curtis at the convention of the 
New York State Federation of Labor here. 
They come from labor’s own expert on com- 
pensation insurance and mean a widening 
of the campaign for social insurance that 
will bring additional safeguards to the work- 
ers. The next legislature will see the State 
Federation aiding efforts to obtain an old- 
age pension. 

“Today, especially, when work is getting 
scarcer, employers are culling out all the 
| 


old men and laying them off,’ said Curtis. 
“I believe the State should take care of all 
men of that kind. After we have given 
everything in us to the industry, why should 
we be dumped on the scrap heap?” 

The chief legislation sought from the next 
legislature will be a bill to restrict to a 
judge and jury the issuance of injunctions 
in strikes and to make the State Insurance 
Fund the chief carrier of insurance under 
the workmen’s compensation law. A legis- 
lative commission is now investigating the 
spread of pensions in industry and the ex- 
tent of such legislation in the various states. 

John Sullivan and John M. O’Hanlon were 
re-elected as president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively, of the federation and the 
twelve vice-presidents were also re-elected 
for another year. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S LABOR RADIO MAY BE INSTALLED THROUGH 
HELP OF WCFL 


: Chicago.— The Chicago Federation of 
med may, either build or lend its radio 
engineer to build the five-kilowatt broadcast- 
ing station which the San Francisco Labor 
Council has decided to erect in the near 
: future. 
- Michael Casey, a member of the San 
Francisco committee of five, appointed to 
lay plans for building the Pacific coast 
labor radio station, stopped in Chicago on 
his way to England, where he attended the 
sessions of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress as a fraternal delegate from the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Casey expressed surprise and great 
admiration for the big task so successfully 
carried out by organized labor of Chicago 


in establishing Station WCFL. He made a 
thorough examination of the studios in the 
Brunswick Building and of the transmitting 
apparatus on the Municipal Pier and gath- 
ered all the data he could during a brief 
stopover. He will visit Chicago again upon 
his return from England, and it is expected 
that he will receive a definite proposition 
to carry back to San Francisco at that time. 

That Station WCFL was built in its en- 
tirety by members of organized labor and at 
a cost of about one-fourth of what it could 
have been bought for was the thing that im- 
pressed Mr. Casey most, 

Secretary HE. N. Nockels of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor has offered to lend 
Virgil Schoenberg, engineer of Station 
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WCEL, to the San Francisco trade unionists 
until such time as their station is built and 
is in operation. 


The apparatus for the San Francisco labor 
radio station can be built in the WCFL 
laboratories here in Chicago, where the 
contro] board that has been the marvel of 
radio engineers from all parts of the country 
was constructed wholly by union electricians 
. in the employ of Station WCFL. 


Secretary Nockels is still seeking a suit- 
able location for the proposed WCFL super- 
power station of 50 kilowatts. He now be- 
lieves he has located a suitable spot, but 
announcement of plans will be delayed until 
definite arene euren ts have been made. The 
present 114-kilowatt transmitter on Munici- 
pal Pier will be retained for emergency pur- 
poses and for purely local uses. 


The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union is the only Labor or- 
ganization that ever made a real dent in an 
anti-union trust. Two years ago William 
B. Ward, the “Bread King,” announced the 
formation of a colossal two-billion-dollar 
bread trust to control the baking industry 
throughout the country. It was the biggest 


Compilation of Labor News 


STRIKING MINERS FACE NATION’S BIG ANARCHISTS. 


By Frank Morrison 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor 


The miners’ strike in the bituminous 
fields is so linked up with the welfare of 
our country that it can not escape the at- 
tention of every citizen who believes in 
our institutions. 


It is time we used plain language. It is 
time that the powerful and influential anar- 
chist be placed in his proper position—that 
he is an enemy of government, and that 
popular rule can not continue where the 
people are indifferent to outrages of one 
kind and imagine they have done their 
duty by only watching the kind who peddle 
fish. 


The miners are well aware of the many 
ills with which this industry is afflicted. 
They have a remedy for these ills, but this 
remedy can not be applied except when both 
sides acknowledge mutual interest. But this 
the coal operators refuse to concede. They 
are determined to enforce their starvation 
policy, and the miners are just as deter- 
mined to protect their living standards. 


A starvation wage is no solution for the 
present mining situation. Let the coal op- 
erators take a lesson from the experience 
of the British coal operators. Last year 
the British miners struck against a wage 
reduction. A Tory government aided them 
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means pure bread baked under decent sani- 


times as big as the beef trust. 

It was bitterly anti-union. So the Bakery 
Workers’ Union opened fire. Backed by 
the American Federation of Labor and with 
the expert assistance of the People’s Legis- 
lative Service, it exposed the enormous 
menace of this monster consolidation to all 
the American people. Congress was 
aroused. The Department of Justice was 
finally forced into action. Through the 
courts this trust was forced to split up into 
three parts and the danger both to the 


consumers and the workers was thus re 


duced two-thirds. The bread trust stocks © 
were smashed down two hundred and fittyg 
million dollars. 

BUT—although the bread _ trust 
broken into three parts, each of these frag- 
ments is a huge corporation, large enough 
to dominate the industry and crush the 
Bakery Workers’ Union. So the fight must 
go on until it is settled right. j 

Every union man and woman can help 
in this fight. Refuse to buy Ward Baking 
Company bread and cake. Insist on seeing 
the bakers’ union label on every loaf. It 


tary conditions. 


was 


x 


by increasing the miners’ work day from ¢ 


seven to eight hours. The miners were 
defeated. They went back to the pits with 
broken lines. The coal operators were jubi- 
lant as they slashed wages and boasted that 


they would flood the European markets 


with cheap-mined coal. France met this 
dumping policy by placing an embargo 
against the British product, and now Eng- | 
land’s best coal market is lost to her. 


Appeals to All Americans. 


The strike of miners in the bituminous 
fields should interest every citizen. 


Here are thousands of workers on strike 
Since the first of April. They are refusing 
to accept wage standards that are based 
on the non-union fields of West Virginia 
and Kentucky. If they accept this stand- 
ard, operators in the non-union fields will 
lower wage rates to maintain their present — 
differential. The union operators would | 
then lower their rates, and this would be 
followed by still another reduction in the 
non-union fields. r 

To state this question is to show its in- 
humanity and disregard for the welfare of 


workers who are indispensable to the wel-— 


fare of society. 
The key of this struggle is what is known | 


; 
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as the Central Competitive Field, which 
consists of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and west- 
ern Pennsylvania. For years the operators 
and employes in this field have bargained 
collectively, and their rates have been the 
base for rates in other fields. The competi- 
tive field operators seem determined to 
crush the Miners’ Union by establishing the 
non-union sliding scale. They have rejected 
a plea by the governor of Ohio that they 
meet in joint conference with their em- 
ployes. 

Wild Orgies in Non-Union Camps. 

The leaders in this fight are the powerful 
Pittsburgh Coal Company and the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Coal Corporation. The 
mining camps of these corporations, located 
in western Pennsylvania, are a blot on 
America. Only recently farmers and pro- 
fessional and business men of several 
towns in Allegheny County appealed to the 
sheriff to put an end to the wild orgies in 
these mining camps, where _ bootlegging, 
gambling and immorality are unchecked. 

Business men of New Kensington have 
appealed to Governer Fisher to re-estab- 
lish law and order in that place and end 
conditions that are the result of a union- 
smashing war and a ruthless commercial 
struggle for supremacy between commercial 
giants. ; 

These business men tell the governor that 
women are assaulted by deputy sheriffs and 
coal and iron police employed by the »coal 
operators; that citizens are arrested on 
fake charges if they dare protest against 
conditions and that the attempt to terrorize 
the populace by the flare of guns and the 
bullying tactics of mine guards will, if con- 
tinued, drive the people into rebellion. 

These charges are not made by so-called 
agitators. They are made by a class of 
citizens who are not easily moved, and who 
are the last ones to be stirred by injustice. 

4 Unbridled Power Dangerous. 

These business and professional men have 
awakened to the methods that industrial 
autocracy will employ to gain its ends. 
They realize the truth of the oft-repeated 
claim that unbridled power brings all the 
vices that precede civic decay and one-man 
control. 

No citizen worthy of the name Can es- 
cape his responsibility in this struggle for 
industrial justice and for the re-establish- 
ment of law and order. 

‘Our country has no room for. the anar- 
chist, whether he be garbed in cheap rai- 
ment and openly boasts his opposition to 
constituted government, or whether he 
wears broadcloth and flaunts his disregard 
for law and order by seizing the instrumen- 
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talities of government amd attempts to 
prove his patriotism by waving the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Our dangerous enemy is not he who 
frankly avows his opposition. Constitu- 
tional government is so firmly rooted in the 
lives and character of our people that no 
outside force can uproot this weather-beat- 
en, mighty oak whose many scars testify to 
its successful conflicts to establish the right 
of popular rule. 


Elections Are Debauched. 

But we can well be alarmed when. that 
oak is attacked at its roots, its source of 
life. When men _ secretly undermine it, 
when they cut root by root, when they use 
the machinery of government to debase 
living standards of their country’s wage 
earners, when their henchmen in high 
places hand them the people’s natural re- 
sources, when they scheme to place their 
agents in judicial places and when they de- 
bauch elections even for the United States 
Senate. 


Thousands of men, women and children 
puzzled over a name... entered the con- 
test . . . sent in suggestions. They were 
helping name the new Lee Buttonless Union- 
Alls, Overalls and Play Suits with the Hook- 
less Fastener. 

Some contestants were inspired to these 
lines: 

Go-zin-ta—“Because everybody goes into 
their clothes.” 

Kuverups.— ‘Are you covered?’ 

Bye-bye Button.—“Because, goodbye to 
buttons.” 

Wiggle-ins—“Because: Wiggle to get in, 
wiggle to fasten them, a wiggle will un- 
fasten them, then wiggle out.” 

Hoosegaw—‘‘The lock-up overall.” 

Eden-alls—“As easy to get into as a fig 
leaf.” 

Green-Frog.—‘“So easy to hop into.” 

But the prize-winning name was not 
among these. Mr. George W. Mock of Seat- 
tle, Washington, won the first prize of $250 
by submitting the name “Whizit.” This was 
the name officially adopted by the H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
for their new buttonless garments. From 
now on they will be known as Lee Whizit 
Union-Alls, Overalls and Play Suits. 

Mrs. William Gallup of Casselton, North 
Dakota, took second prize, $125; Mrs. Mil- 
dred Steele of Elkhart, Ind., took third prize 
of $75, and Mrs. G. F. Ross of Stockton, 
Mass., took fourth prize of $50. One hun- 
dred prizes of five dollars each were also 
awarded. 


Poetical Selections 


FLANNIGAN AND FINNIGIN 
Superintendent wuz Flannigan; 
Boss av th’ siction wuz Finnigin. 


Winiver th’ cars got offen th’. thrack, 
An’ muddled up things t’ th’ divil an’ back, 
Finnigin writ it t? Flannigan 
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Afther th’ wrick wuz all on ag’in— 
Thot is, this Finnigin 
Repoorted t’ Flannigan. 


Whin Finnigin furst writ t’ Flannigan, 

He writed tin pages—did Finnign— 

An’ he tould just how th’ smash occurred. 
Full minny a tajus, blunderin’ wur-rd 

Did Finnigin write t’ Flannigan 

Afther th’ cars had gone in ag’in. 

Thot wuz how Finnigin 

Repoorted t’ Flannigan. 


Now Flannigan Knowed more than Finnigin 
He’d more idjucation, had Flannigan; 

An’ it wore ’im clane an’ complately out 

T’ tell what Finnigin writ about 

In his writin’ t’? Muster Flannigan. 

So he writed back t’ Finnigin: 

“Don’t do such a sin ag’in; 

Make ’em brief, Finnigin!” 


Whin Finnigin got this from Flannigan, 

He blushed rosy rid, did Finnigin; 

An’ he said: ‘I’ll gamble a whole month’s 
pa-ay 

Thot it will be minny an’ minny a da-ay 

Befoor sup’rintindint—that’s Flannigan— 

Gits a whack at this very same sin ag’in. 

From Finnigin to Flannigan 

Repoorts won’t be long ag’in.” 


Wan da-ay, on th’ siction av Finnigin, 

On th’ road sup’rintinded by Flannigan, 

A rail gave way on a bit av a curve 

An’ some cars wint off as they made th’ 
swerve. 

“There’s nobody hurted,” sez Finnigin, 

But repoorts mucht be made t’ Flannigan.” 

An’ he winked at McGorrigan, 

As married a Finnigin. 
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He wuz shantyin’ thin, wuz Finnigin, 
As miny a railroader’s bin ag’in, 
An’ th’ 
bright 
In ‘Finnigin’s shanty all thot night— 
Bilin’ down his repoort, wuz Finnigin! 
An’ he writed this here: “‘Muster Flanni- 
gan— 
Off ag’in, on ag’in, 
Gone ag’in.—Finnigin.” 
—Gilliland. 


RECITATION 

It was midnight on the ocean, 

Not a street car was in sight; 
The sun was shining brightly, 

And it rained all day that night. 
It was evening and the rising sun 

Was setting in the west; 
The fishes in the pine trees 

Were cuddled in their nest. 


’'T was a summer day in winter, 
The snow was raining fast; 
A barefoot boy with shoes on 
Stood sitting on the grass. 

The rain was pouring downward, 
The moon was shining bright, 
And everything that you could see 

Was hidden out of sight. 


While the organ peeled potatoes, 
Lard was rendered by the choir; 
While the sexton rung the dish rag, 
Some one set the church on fire. 
“Holy smoke!” the parson shouted, 
And the poor guy lost his hair; 
Now his head is just like Heaven, 
For there is no parting there. 
—Kabameler. 


Smiles 


Mandy’s Error 


In the course of the trial the Judge turned 
to the Negro woman on the stand and asked, 
“How old are you?” 

“T’se seventy-three, Jedge.” 

‘Are you sure?” 

“Yass, suh.” 

“Mandy, you don’t look seventy-three.” 

“T’se sure, Jedge.” 

After a few moments the trial was inter- 
rupted by Mandy. ‘Jedge, suh, I was wrong 
when I said my age was seventy-three; that’s 
my waist measure.” 


Cruelty to Animals 


“Little boy,’ asked the well-meaning re- 
former, “is that your mamma over yonder 
with the beautiful set of furs?” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the bright lad. 

“Well, do you know what poor animal it 
was that had to suffer in order that your 
mamma might have those furs?” 

“Yes, sir—my papa.” 


Pinching 

A woman gave her young son half a dollar 
to buy a pound of plums, saying: “Be sure, 
Tommy, to pinch one or two of them to see 
if they are ripe.” 

In a few moments Tommy returned with 
both the fruit and the half dollar. 

“I pinched one, as you told me,” he ex- 
plained, “and then when the man wasn’t 
looking I pinched the whole bag full.” 


Standing Pat 
“You gave your seat to a poor old Irish- 
man last night, didn’t you, dear?” 
“Why, no. What makes you say that?” 
“Well, I distinctly heard you say in your 


sleep: ‘Oh, that’s all right, I’ll stand pat!’” ; 


Where Ignorance Is Bliss 
The church officials had called a meeting 
of the members to discuss improvements for 
the interior of the building. 
One member spoke very enthusiastically 
about buying a chandelier. When he had 


shmoky ould lamp wuz burnin’ 
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finished a little old lady jumped to her feet 
and remonstrated in a piping voice: 


“What’s the use of wasting money on one 
of them things? We've got nobody to play 
it if we had one.” 


Someone Scaliped ’Em 


“Mamma, when are the Indians coming?” 
fearfully inquired a little girl who was at- 
tending the opera with her mother. 


“Hush, dear, there are no Indians here,” 
replied the mother. 


“Well, who scalped all the men in the 
front seats?” 


Lodge Notices 


LODGE NOTICES. 


HH. I. Clark, Alias W. Parcell. 


A reward of $150.00 will be paid for the 
arrest or information leading to the arrest 
of Harry I. Clark, alias Walter Powell, or 
some other alias. A United States warrant 
has been issued for this man. He is travel- 
ing with a girl, eighteen years old, light 
complexioned, blonde hair, whom he calls 
either Mary or Francis. His trade is a car- 
penter or concrete worker. Have any officer 
or government officer arrest this man and 
hold until they notify Sawyer A. Smith, 
U. S. District Attorney, Covington, Ky., or 
Department of Justice, care of J. M.Towler, 
Nashville, Tenn. The reward can be col- 
lected through Sawyer A. Smith, U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney. 


Hayden Lodge No. 707. 
Anyone taking up card of Brother J. V. 
Hayden kindly hold same until he pays 
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board bill and room rent to Mrs. I. C. Huff, 
Hotel Star, Ponca City, Okla. Last report 
from him he was a member of Lodge 483, 
Alton, Ill. Please correspond with J. H. 
Winger, S., L. 707. 


LODGE NOTICES PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED. 


Jones—Lodge 249. 


A man who claims his name is T. M. Jones, 
but whose real name is Dell F. Suitts, has 
visited several roundhouses and shown 2 pass 
with the C. & O. R. R. The pass was stolen 
from T. M. Jones, a boilermaker, in Ashland, 
Ky., and with the aid of this pass he has 
gotten money from several of our members 
along the road. Also articles of clothing 
and jewelry including a Masonic ring and pin 
for which he gave worthless checks. He is 
wanted in several cities along the C. & O. 
R. R. There are many felony warrants pend=- 
ing against him. Anyone coming across this 
man kindly notify F. D. Gowdy, C. S., Lodge 
249, 888 26th St., Huntington, W. Va. 


Grimes—Lodge No. 312. 


Anyone taking up the card of Brother W. 
M. Grimes, Reg. No. 97047, card out of No. 112,. 
Mobile, Ala., please hold same and communi- 
eate with W. P. Fawcett S., Lodge 312, Selma, 
Ala. This brother left Selma owing a board 
bill. W. P..Fawcett, S., Lodge 312. 


7 This ten-million-dollar concern known the 
&4 world around for fair and honest dealing, of- 
wa fers you a wonderful opportunity. Nolimit to 
what you can make. T. Johansen cleared $385 
in one month. L. Roholt’s average earnings 


) for the past ten years, $3,700. Andrew Mitchell 
frequently makes $500 In a month. C. Fischer 
makes $15 every day. Just write and say you 
are interested and we will show you how you 
can turn your timeinto gold. Address 


WATKINS, ©, 5.20, Winona, Minn. 


@ Restored To kts 
Gray Hair sisisycee: 
On 30-Day Free Trial 


Amazing new discovery—REVA—restores hair to original 
color. Applied to scalp not to hair, Is not a dye! tores 
exact original shade so naturally hed friends cannot notice 
change. Does not streak or crack hair. Will not wash off 
or fade. Hair keeps uniform color always. Does not get gray 
at roots. Same clean, colorless liquid used for all cases. No 
ne of hee noose ay also acts as hair tonic. 
vercomes dandruff. Thousands 

have used successfully, WRITE F, ree B oo k 
TODAY for details of 30 Day wemesmeresereeme 
Free Trial Offer. Costs you nothing. No obligations. 


CEVA CORPORATION, 1700 Wilson Ave., Dept. 537, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW DISCOVERY 


Grows Hair Quickly? 


Noted surgeon has discovered amaz- 
ing way to grow hair called Dermo-Ray. 
Emplo;s Infra-Red Rays. In thirty daysno 
more dandruff. Scalp tissues given new life. 
Then within a few weeks luxuriant new hair! 
iscoverer was himself 

d thick. Sent 

If you 


+. for Free, startling, thirty-two pare booklet. 
: pet or Address the LARSON _ INSTITUTE 
Michigan Avenue at Lake Street, Dept.77, Chicago, Winois 
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RHEUMATISM 


While in France with 
the American Army I 
obtained a French pre- 
scription for the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism 
and Neuritis. I have 
Ziven this to thousands 
with wonderful results. 
The prescription costs 
me nothing. I ask noth- 
I will mail it if you will send me 


ing for it. 


ae, address. A postal will bring it. Write 

today. 

PAUL CASH, Dept. 1138 Brockton, Mass. 

SE en SS SOE DAT. Bee ee eee ey aS ep ae el bY 
WANTED 


We want Direct and Consumer salesman or agents in every 
community for our Magnetic Trouble Lamp—BRITE-LAiTE—the 
fastest selling auto necessity in the world—retails $3.00. 


BRITE-LITE sells itself on sight—agents make big money. 


National sales force now being organized. Here is a chance 
to join a live organization and have exclusive territory. 


Send details of your past experience and a BRITE-LITE will 
be mailed you with full information. Address 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
P. 0. Bex 90 Dept. B Newark, N. J. 


B ig Weekly Issues 


BS The most valuable offer 
P ever made by a publisher. Ten issues 

of THE PATHFINDER for only 10 cents! 
The liveliest, most unique and most entertaining 
American weekly magazine. Full of wit, humor, ¥ 
information, news events, special features, excellent ¥ 
fiction, etc. Once you read THE PATHFINDER you 
will never do without it. Grab this limited offer at once. 


THE PATHFINDER, Dept,M-116, WASHIHGTON, D. C. 


If $10 a Day Extra, 


QUICKLITE 
Pocket Lighter 


to fellow workmen and friends interests 
you, send 25¢ for a sample lighter and 
details of sure-fire plan. QUICKLITE 
has no wheels, springs or bars. Burns 
Habe Bo Cost you $2.00 dozen—you make 


Rapid Mfg. Co., N-799 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


Selling 


aa ATE NT Promptness Assured. 
ences. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 


MAUNA 
Best Results. Booklet 
Free. Highest Refer- 
Send Drawing or Model for Examination 
and Advice. 
724 Ninth Street Washington, D. C. 
ROMA 


Please mention this 
Journal when writing 
to Advertisers 


— 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 


AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE-. 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


of The Boilermakers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Journal published monthly at Kansas City, 
Mo., for October, 1927. 


State of Kansas, County of Wyandotte—ss, 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. J. Barry, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor and manager of the 
Boilermakers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ Journal 
and that the following is to the best of hig 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation) etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations printed on the reverse of this 
form to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness Managers are: Publisher International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild- 
ers & Helpers of American, Kansas City, 
Kas.; Hditor, J.J. Barry, Kansas City, Kas.; 
Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, 
J. J. Barry Kansas City, Kas. 


2. That the owner is (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and ad- 
dress, or if owned by more than one individ- 
ual the name and addresses of each, should 
be given below; if the publication is owned 
by a corporation the name of the corporation 
and the names and addresses of the stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock should be 


given). J. A. Franklin, International Presi- 
dent, Kansas City, Kas.; Charles F. Scott, 
International Secretary-Treasurer, Kansas 
City, Kas. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
siving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not onty 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation fer whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is. (This in- 
formation is required from daily publications 


only.) 
Je ds Ae 
Editor, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
19th day of September, 1927. 


(Seal) HOWARD H. THORNE, » 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires May 19, 1928.) a 


s 
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yo 
F: stone and Lilver Cape 
ey may save your life— 

name and address toe 


lay; no obligation. Dr. Hildebrand’s Laboratory, 
Dept. 1650 155 N. Union Ave., Chicago. 111. 
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RHEUMATISM 


While in France with 
the American Army I 
obtained a French pre- 
scription for the treat- 


ment of Rheumatism 
and Neuritis. I have 
given this to thousands 
with wonderful results. 
The prescription costs 
me nothing. I ask noth- 


ing for it. I will mail it if you will send me 
your address. <A postal will bring it. Write 
oday. 


PAUL CASE, Dept. 114 Brockton, Mass. 


If $10 a Day Extra, Selling | 
QUICKLITE 
Pocket Lighter 


to fellow workmen and friends interests 
you, send 25c for a sample lighter and 
details of sure-fire plan. QUICKLITE 
has no wheels, springs or bars. Burns 
Veter Cost you $2.00 dozen—you make 


Rapid Mfg. Co. 799-N Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


WANTED 


We want Direct and Consumer salesman or agents in every 
community for our Magnetic Trouble Lamp—BRITE-LITE—th« 
fastest selling auto necessity in the world—retails $3.00. 


BRITE-LITE sells itself on sight—agents make big money. 


National sales force now being organized. Here is a chance | , 


to join a live organization and have exclusive territory. 


Send details of your past experience and a BRITE-LITE wil , 
be mailed you with full information. Address 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
P. 0. Bex 90 Dept. B 


Restored To its 
Original Color 


Gray Hai Without Dyeing | 
On 30-Day Free Trial | 


Amazing new discovery—REVA—restores hair to original 
color. Applied to scalp not to hair. Is not a dye! Restores 
exact ap a shade so naturally yourfriends cannot notice 
change. Does not streak or crack hair. Will not wash off 
or fade. Hair keeps uniform color always. Does not get gray 
at roots. Same clean, colorless liquid used for all cases. No 
aban pet beh ie nt Bea also acts as hair tonic. 
vercomes dandruff. Thousands 

have used successfully. WRITE F Fee B oo ie 
TODAY for details of 30 Day woes 
Free Trial Offer. Costs you nothing. No oblications. 

REVA CORPORATION, 1700 Wilson Ave., Dept. 538, Chicagu, Hi. 


Newark, N. J. 
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$72 gjistt, white go!d_ hand ens 

sTav and > pierced, 

white diamond. $45.00" blue, 
$4.50 Monthly 


$73 . Newest square prong ring, 
18kt. white gold. Fine blue white 
diamond. $50. 

$4.90 Monthly 


$74-18kt. white gold ladies three 
stone ring. THREE fine b!ue white 
diameongs .$37.50 

$3.65 Monthly 


575-Gents 1skt. white gold ring, 

o ue 8a res, ) \ 

white tM! of $47.50 ine blue 
$4.65 Monthly 


$76-Exquisite Dinner ring, Beans 
tifully pierced and_ engraved. 18kt, 
polid waite L iteg: FO ah blue white 
amondas ue sapphire cen e 
$39.75 $3.87 Monthly ~~ fe 


$77-Ladies New Oval Shaped wrist fi 
watch. Four blue sapphires, four —4 
genuine diamonds 15 jeweled guare 
anteed movement. $38, 
. $3.77 Monthly 
are Gants Birap Watch. J 
Discs ouameliniey Sik ta cane. 
mel} inlay. “ 
™ $21.15 Monthiy 


$79 - Jeweled Elgi 
Watch. Chain and-Ki fa KEE. 
Furnished i } 
ease, $22 
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HOW BAER MAKES HIS CARTOONS 
By Eliot Harris 


John M. Baer, whose picture editorials ap- 
pear each week in Labor, is one of the best 
_ known and widely copied cartoonists in the 
United States. Some of his drawings have 
had a circulation far above the million mark, 
- a few have even doubled that figure. He is 
. the most consistently progressive cartoonist; 
the champion of the unprivileged; and farm- 
ers and organized workers claim him as 
peculiarly their own. It ought to be interest- 
ing to see how such a man does his work. 


Of course he has a natural gift for draw- 
: ing, else all his studies—and he is one of 
the hardest working students at his craft 
- that I have ever known—would be of no use 
- whatever. John thinks in pictures; and al- 
. ways has done so. 


“T began drawing when I was five years 
: old,” he admits, when cornered. “I won 
' prizes for drawing at county fairs when I 
'was nine years old; but I don’t suppose, 
‘ looking back at it, that there was very se- 
_vere competition. I liked it, though. If I’m 
not drawing with my fingers, I’m doing it in 
“my mind. When I used to make political 
~ speeches, I would think out the thing in 
, pictures, and then describe the pictures. My 
. talks are cartoons turned to words.” 


_ All of which is true; but to explain why 
* Baer is so consistently the progressive car- 
: toonist, the farmer’s and worker’s cartoonist, 
-one must go farther back. | 
That phase of his work is due to good 
judgment in choosing his ancestors. His 
~ father, John. M., Senior, is a Civil War vet- 
_eran with the rank of captain, and was 
--wounded twice in his country’s service. Also, 
he was a Civil War Democrat—and there 
you begin to get the independence, not to 
say contrariness without which no man 
-either is or begets a reformer. 

By profession, Captain Baer is a hydraulic 
engineer; by avocation, a champion of any 
cause that seems to need him. He is one 
of the men who started the investigation 
that led to the embalmed beef exposures 
during the Spanish war. He is still living, 

~at the age of 82; still active: and, 


there - 


being no Democratic party in Wisconsin, 
he works and votes with the LaFollette 
Progressives. 

Evidently, John M., Junior, is a chip of 
the old block, with an artistic gift added. 
That comes from his mother, Libbie C. Baer, 
who belongs to a writing family, and has a 
volume of poems to her credit. From writ- 
ing books to drawing them is not a long 
step. 

Cartoonist Baer was born in Wisconsin, 
March 28, 1886. As stated before, he took 
to the pencil early; but before one can be 
a good cartoonist, he must see something of 
life. John proceeded to do that early, too. 
At the age of 14, he was rodman for a sur- 
veying party out in Montana. At 19, he was 
division engineer for the Northern Pacific. 
He quit work, came back home to Appleton, 
Wisconsin, and graduated from Lawrence 
University in his home town, one of those 
fresh-water colleges which do so much good 
work for which they never get credit. 

Then he went west again, to North Da- 
kota, this time. For a while, he farmed 
2,000 acres there; and that brought him to 
his life work. 


All this time, of course, he had been draw- 
ing pictures; he couldn’t help it. He drew 
cartoons for local papers when he was out 
with a surveying party; he drew cartoons 
for the college paper when he was at school. 
In 1912, the farm revolt against organized 
robbery began in North Dakota. The farm- 
ers were being skinned by a fine scheme of 
undergrading; their wheat was marked 
“Feed D,’ which got scarcely more than 
half the price of the higher grades. 


At one time, according to Senator Ladd, 
the farmers of the northwest were getting 
$1 per bushel less than the price of highly 
graded wheat, although the milling value of 
their crop was only 10 cents per bushel less 
than the best. A clear steal of 90 cents per 
bushel. They began to fight; before long 
they had a paper; and of course they got 
John Baer to draw cartoons for it. 

John began drawing these Farm-Labor 


at i i 
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cartoons in 1915, in intervals of his other 
work. After a year, he had to quit other 
work and devote himself entirely to car- 
toons. He moved to Fargo. In 1917; Con- 
gressman Helgessen of North Dakota died, 
and John Baer was elected to fill the unex- 
pired term. He had cartooned himself to 
Congress; and without the slightest thought 


of doing so; for he did not know that he was 


even being considered for the post until the 
convention told him to begin packing. 


He continued his cartooning during his 
two terms in Congress, for he was elected a 
second time. His drawings were reprinted 
all over the country. When his term ended 
in 1921, he came to Labor, which had been 
founded the preceding year. Now, he is al- 


_ most like a personal friend to nearly a mil- 


lion railroad workers. 


“It’s fine indoor sport to draw a cartoon,” 
said John, when asked about this phase of 
the matter. “The work is in getting the 
idea. 


“A cartoon should not only bring a smile 
but it should make the reader think. 
Thought, after all, is the most dynamic force 
in the world and the more we plain folks 
think the more it bothers the ‘Big Boys!’ 

“A cartoon is an analogy. When we get 
the thought for our picture, the next thing 
is to figure out some similar situation of 
the greatest human interest into which we 
may work the details of the thing we are 
trying to portray. Then, the editor says 
‘You’ve got the idea.’ It is then only a mat- 
ter of composition—anatomy, action, light 
and shadow, expression, humor and above all 
simplicity. 

“Children furnish many ideas for cartoon- 
ists. The pranks of ‘kids’—the title, under 
which they are filed in a cartoonists store- 
house or, ‘morgue’—are always live subjects. 

“Just the other day I was thinking of how 
the Fascists who come from Italy to our 
country take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States while at the same time they 
are pledged to obey Mussolini. The next in- 
stant I heard one of my boys say: ‘That 
doesn’t count, I got my fingers crossed’ and 
that formed the idea for a cartoon. 


“Real artists always try to ‘live’ the char- 
acters they draw. It is much like the good 
actors. Cartoonists try to feel their subjects 
‘in their bones’ and in living their creations, 
ideas often come to them through most or- 
dinary incidents. 

“At one time I held a soft political job 
and I got quite fat especially around the 
waist. Later I was compelled in order to 
meet the regular meal ticket to do some hard 
physical labor and one evening while I was 
dressing to go to a banquet I found that 
the trousers which I wore while holding the 


political plum were much too large for me. 


“Holding out the surplus waistline, I said 
to the better half: ‘I can fill my shoes all- 
right, but I will be goldarned if I can fill 
these pants!’ 

“This was an idea for a cartoon. I labeled 
the shoes, ‘Political office’ and the belt line, 
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‘Graft’ and placed my character Hiram A. 
Rube, my farmer, in a similar situation. It 
ran in one of the papers of the farmer’s 
movement in the Northwest and was also ex- 
tensively quoted to show the new idea that 
had gotten into the heads of the farmers 
who had begun to think. 

“It was in the Nonpartisan League move- 
ment that I started to draw my first. politi- 
cal cartoons. 

“The official organ of the League was the 
Nonpartisan Leader, a weekly with 300,000 
circulation, and I want to say right here that 
without this newspaper. going out to the 
farmers each week, the League would not 
have lasted a year. It was what the head- 
light is to a locomotive. 

“No movement can last without a press, 
constantly throwing the light on hidden 
facts. It holds them together. It gives them 
uniform and truthful information regarding 
their own interests. It stimulates meetings. 
It carries the gospel to the non-members 
who receive the paper from the regular sub- 
scribers and makes members stick. 

“Organizers always do the pioneer work, a 
very important job, but it takes hewspapers 
to retain interest in a movement. 

“It was during this period of my work 
that the opposition spread the propaganda 
that farmers and workers won’t stick to- 
gether. I then drew a cartoon of a farmer 
and a laborer, shaking hands and saying, 
‘We'll stick.’ ” 

Here Baer looked up from his work. 


“They have stuck,” he commented, sob- 
erly., “The farmers and organized workers 
of the northwest are the ones who have sent 
Wheeler and Frazier and Nye and Shipstead 
and Dill and others to Washington. They’ve 
stuck. And while the farmers up there may 
be busted financially, they are not broke po- 
litically while they can show such represen- 
tatives at the national capital.” 


Baer’s pie cartoon, one of the most savage 
slashes at militarism ever known, started 
with a group of statistics. The statistician 
had adopted the usual plan of drawing a 
silver dollar—the public’s dollar—and show- 
ing by divisions how it was spent. Baer saw 
that dollar as a pie, instantly; and drew one 
of his most popular and widely copied car- 
toons. 

Another time, walking through the woods, 
he saw a large dead tree that had fallen 
part way and lodged in a sapling. His next 
cartoon urged “cutting out the deadwood” in 
the public forest. 

So it goes. All is grist that comes to his 
mill. 

He lives in Washington, now, with his wife 
and three fine children. He is only a trifle 
under six feet in height, and pretty wide 
out all the way around; he is dark enough 
to be the villain of the old ten, twent’, 
thirt’s; but I can testify that he is about the 
best natured cuss that ever was imposed on 
by designing office mates. 

Privileged. grafters who have felt the lash 
of his cartoons may have doubts on that 
score; but it is true. 
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BRITISH TRADE UNIONS TAKE A TURN, BUT ON THEIR HEELS 
By Heber Blankenhorn 


For the second time since Labor sent its 
correspondent over here in 1924, British 
trade unions through their annual Congress 
have made what leaders describe as a big 
turn in policy. 


It would be better to call it a half-turn, 
another half-turn on the heels, the movement 
actually standing still, without progress, but 
enduring. The “new” policy is called ‘ne- 
gotiation, for peace.” It is simply a pretty 
name for an enforced marking-time period, 
while labor waits for its chance on the po- 
litical field, through its Labor Party. 


It has been stumped on the industrial field, 
but it sees no good in proclaiming that fact. 


The previous “big” change was in the 
Congress of the autumn of 1924. “Fight” 
was the word at that Congress. 


“You coalowners and others who are still 
cut to cut wages—we shall fight.” 


They were even talking of fighting the 
MacDonald Labor Government then in office, 
where that government had failed to meet 
the union needs. The great signal of their 
mood was the reception for the first time 
of fraternal delegates from the All-Russia 
Trade Union Federation, and a policy of 
bringing the Russians into the (Amsterdam) 
trade union international. 


In general it was a swing toward direct 
action, and away from political action even 
of a minority Labor Government. 


Next year saw a slight change: “We will 
fight but we would rather negotiate first,” 
was rather the word. Next year, 1926, on 
the eve of the general strike and the 7 
months coal lockout, the Trades Union Con- 
gress General Council moved heaven and 
earth to negotiate with Premier Baldwin 
and the coal magnates, and later always 
insisted that “the national” (general) 
strike was solely for the purpose of “re- 
suming negotiations,” not for the purpose of 
preventing a wage cut on miners. 


This year’s Congress, at Edinburgh,— 

—broke, completely, fraternal relations 
with Russians; 

—banned member organizations from re- 
lations with the “Minority Movement” 
(opposition groups inside the unions) be- 
cause of “taking orders from Moscow;” 

—refused to call a world trade union in- 
ternational conference; 

——voted for “industrial peace” at home and 
abroad; the first by negotiations direct 
with employers, the second through a 
“United States of (western) Europe” 
parelleling the new international trusts: 

—but voted down with condemnation the 
company union movement of Havelock 
Wilson (seamen) and Frank Hodges. 

The election resulted in no change in the 

membership of the General Council, except 
that old Bob Smillie retires in favor of 
young A. J. Cook. A bitter personal quarrel 


between these two marked the last hours of 
the congress. 


The “new” policy then seems to be peace 
and negotiation. But leaders in speeches 
and resolutions quickly made it plain that 
nowhere were employers, in great number, 
waiting, open armed for such negotiations. 


The 1927 policy does not mean “negotiate 
only, and peace at any price” any more than 
the 1924 policy meant “fight to a finish.” 


The 1924 policy was finished by the loss 
of the great fights of last year; the 1927 
policy is just as tentative, actually, as was 
the other. Already big-looking emplovyer-em- 
ployee conferences are being announced. 
But leaders privately warn that these are 
“preliminary stunts” rather than the get- 
down-to-business “negotiations” which cer- 
tain chiefs, notably Bevin, are thinking of. 


British labor is not headed much deeper 
into “negotiation” than it was into “fight.” 
It will continue to wait, hang on and wait, 
for two possibilities—whether trade picks 
up, and whether labor wins the general 
election, about 1929. 


The “change” at most means this: there 
is a definite effort to halt the steady deep 
division of Britain into “capital” and “labor” 
definitely pitted against each other. That 
split is getting too look too revolutionary to 
British labor. 


Two sets of comment followed: the con- 
gress. 
denounced by name every leader except 
Cook (who wasn’t even referred to) and was 
especially vitriolic about Purcell as a 
“traitor.” 


The other, from the British business press, 
praised them for having “‘done at last what 
the Baldwin government had urged, both in 
breaking with Russia and in deciding for in- 
dustrial peace.” 


Winston Churchill, fiercely anti-labor, and 
other cabinet members, in “olive branch” 
public speeches praised the Congress. The 
Daily Mail and other Tory papers editorially 
praised the Congress. 


More brainy papers, such as Garvin’s Ob- 
server, congratulated the Congress for “the 
disappearance of the idea, that the capitalist 
edifice is tottering, from the minds of those 
leaders who have studied the recent develop- 


‘' ments in the Continent and in America.” 


Garvin and the Manchester Guardian add- 
ed to congratulations the warning to em- 
ployers “to do their part.” 


British labor, of course, is not the first 
labor movement to grow into a position close 
to great economic or political power, and 
then to be forced away, and the initiative 
quite gone from its grasp. The same has 


happened in Europe often and we in America ~ 


can recall more than once, either in a basic 
industry or in Congress, where  labor’s 
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weight failed to have full effect, and a mark- 
time period resulted, sometimes very long. 

But in England the basic troubles of the 
country continue the same. That is the real 
reason why nobody expects sincerely any 
great change, or sees vital significance, in 
the T. U. C. “new” policy. 


Despite important changes in certain 


- British industries, the basic coal, steel, ship- 
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ping and textile industries continues bad, 
wages are bad, unemployment at the million 
mark, capital speculating after big dividends 
abroad, and Tory reaction driving ahead 
whatever happens to labor “extremism,” 
British trades unions have hit the dol- 
drums and for the present will try to gather 
up- crumbs, while waiting for another try at 


-the loaf which should be theirs. 


COURT RULING SEEN AS BLOW AT LABOR INJUNCTION 


Victor A. Olander, secretary-treasurer of 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor, be- 
lieves that the decision of Federal Judge 
J. W. Woodrough of Omaha, Neb., in decid- 
ing Section 23 of the prohibition act uncon- 


_stitutional has a direct bearing on contempt 


of court cases resulting from the issuance 
of writs of injunction in labor disputes. 


The section of the national prohibition 
law which allows the court to issue a per- 
sonal injunction and to confine a man in 
jail without a jury trial if that injunction 
is violated was declared unconstitutional in 
a ruling handed down by Judge Woodrough 
September 26. 


Judge Brands Procedure Illegal 


The ruling was made on the case of Fred 
Cunningham, who lives near Scotts Bluff, 
Neb. The United States attorney had asked 
the court to restrain Cunningham by injunc- 
tion from bootlegging. In refusing to do 
this, the judge declared that Section 23 of 
the prohibition law is unconstitutional. 

In his opinion, Judge Woodrough said: “If, 
as charged in this bill, the defendant has a 
bad reputation as a bootlegger, let the mat- 
ter be inquired into, a charge formulated, 
and a jury of his peers called together. 

“But the bill in equity, though it is based 
on a section of an act of Congress, calls 
upon the judge to do that thing which the 
Constitution of these United States forbids 
that any judge shall ever do—to try a per- 
son for crime and deprive him of his lib- 
erty without a jury.” 


Holds Decision Important to Labor 


Secretary Olander agrees with Judge 
Woodrough’s decision, and, in an _ inter- 
view, gave expression to his views as to 
the application of the decision to sentences 
imposed without a trial by jury resulting 
from the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes.. He said: 


“The decision of Judge Woodrough, as 
reported in the public press, is decidedly 
interesting from the labor point of view. 
Section 23 of the prohibition act, which he 
has declared unconstitutional, provides that 
bootleggers, who of course are criminals 
under the law, ‘may be restrained by injunc- 
tion, temporary and permanent,’ from doing 
or continuing to do certain acts which are 
forbidden by law. Under that section, a 
bootlegger charged with law violation is 
placed under injunction and deprived of a 
jury trial by being cited for contempt of 
court. He is then punished for violating the 


injunction. This procedure the judge holds 
to be unconstitutional, and he is right. 


Same Course Followed in Strikes 


“It is exactly the procedure followed in 
injunction cases against strikers during in- 
dustrial disputes. They are frequently sent 
to jail by the equity court without the in- 
tervention of a jury, although the contempt 
of which they were charged consisted of 
alleged acts for which they could not be 
tried in the law court without a jury. 


“If the Woodrough decision is upheld,” 
continues Mr, Olander, “its reasoning must 
certainly be applied to labor injunctions, 
unless the courts take the utterly ridiculous 
position that a bootlegger, known to be a 
professional criminal, has greater rights un- 
der the Constitution than has the working- 
man who is seeking to bring about improved 
working and living conditions. 


“If I understand the Woodrough decision 
right, it holds, in substance, that what the 
law declares to be a crime must be pun- 
ished by law as a crime and not in equity 
as. contempt of court. 


Decision Upholds Rights of People 


“Or, to put it in another way, a crime 
can not be changed into contempt of court 
merely by the issuance of an injunction. 
In plain language, this means simply that 
the Constitution does not sanction judicial 
juggling with the rights of the people. 

“It will be interesting to watch the prog- 
ress of this case.” 


UNEMPLOYED IN SOUTH 
Mobile, Ala.—Gulf cities are filled with 
idle workers who are lured to these sec- 
tions by untrue prosperity claims. Cham- 
bers of Commerce and feature writers are 
responsible for these stories, 


IMPORTANT. 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS for all 
members out on WITHDRAWAL 


CARD must be paid within SIXTY 
DAYS same as active members. 


No INSURANCE PREMIUM will be 
accepted by I. S. T. office for these 
members when paid beyond the 
SIXTY DAY PERIOD. 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CONVENTION 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the American Federation of Labor opened 
its sessions at Los Angeles on Monday, October 3. Collins Hardin, Chairman of the 
Local Arrangement Committee acted as temporary chairman. Previous to the open- 
ing of the convention a musical program was given. The Reverend Monsignor 
McCarthy of the Roman Catholic Church delivered the invocation. Addresses of wel- 
come were made by Mr. Hardin; John F. Dalton, President of the California State 
Federation of Labor; Hon. C. C. Young, Governor of the State of California; Buron 
Fitts, Lieutenant Governor; William G. Bonnelli, representing the Mayor, and A. W. 
Hoch, President Los Angeles Central Labor Council. The churches of the city were 
represented by the Rev. E. P. Ryland, Secretary of the Los Angeles Federation of 
Churches. ; 


In replying to the cordial welcome, President Green, in a very forcible way de- 
fended organized labor’s purposes. He said the use of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes sets government by law aside and places wage workers apart from other groups 
of citizens whose legal rights under government by law are never questioned. He said 
the trade union movement would continue its opposition to child labor, and would not 
be satisfied until every child in this country has a square deal. President Green de- 
clared that organized labor’s high wage policy is the cornerstone of the nation’s 
prerer Oy and that this policy has been vindicated by many corporations which have 
adopted it. 


The Committee on Credentials submitted their report and upon their recommen- 
dation 380 delegates representing 92 International and National Unions, 4 Depart- 
ments, 28 State Branches, 65 Central Bodies, 14 Local Trade and: Federal Labor 
Unions and 5 Fraternal Delegates were seated. . 


The report of the A. F. of L. executive council for the year 1927 was divided 
into two parts. First, an interpretative resume of achievements and outstanding prob- 
lems; second, documentary and detailed data. ‘ef 


The outstanding achievements given considerable attention were: injunctions, 
child labor, the “boring from within” policy of the Communist, the company “union,” 
contempt of court inasmuch as labor is concerned, conscription, so-called conspiracy 
cases, strikes,picketing, boycott, workmen’s compensation, criminal syndicalism, five day 
week, the predicament of the farmers, the Geneva Economic Conference, immigration, 
international labor relations, labor banking, legislative activities, labor press, the “lame 
ducks” in Congress, the Pan-American Conference, unemployment, vocational training, 
radio and pensions. 


Our International Brotherhood was represented by President Franklin, Vice-Presi- 
dent Norton and Business Agent Brother Martin Daley of Lodge 1, Chicago; Ill., who 
looked after the affairs of our Brotherhood in a very satisfactory manner, and were 
given important committee appointments. 


All officers of the American Federation of Labor were re-elected without ovposi- 


tion with the exception of the Fraternal Delegates, who are elected at each convention. 
Those chosen to British Trades Union Congress are Michael F. Green, General Presi- 
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dent United Hatters of North America, and William B. Fitzgerald, First International 
Vice-President of Streetcar Men. To Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, iqseph 
Morton, International Vice-President Stationary Firemen and Oilers. 

New Orleans, La., was selected as the next convention city. 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT CONVENTION 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Metal Trades Department of the A. F. 
of L. was held in Los Angeles, Calif., September 28th to the 30th, and was one of the 
most successful and important ever held by the department. All the officers with the 
exception of sixth vice-president and secretary-treasurer were re-elected; Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson takes. the place of Fourth Vice-President Keough Molder, who was not a 
candidate for re-election; John P. Frey, former editor of. the International Molders’ 
Journal, was elected secretary-treasurer. He was recently selected by the depart- 
ment’s executive board to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Secretary- 
Treasurer Berres. 


A number of resolutions dealing with matters of considerable importance to the 
Metal Trades Unions were introduced. Among those adopted the following two should 
be of special interest to our members: 


Federal Employment 


‘Whereas. The failure of Congress to make specific appropriations is retarding the 
building of naval vessels authorized by the same Congress; and 

Whereas, This lack of appropriations has already led to the discharge of navy 
yard employees and is expected to result in the discharge of many more within the 
next few weeks; and 

Whereas, These discharges work a great hardship upon navy yard employees and 
also injure the morale of the workmen and the efficiency of the navy yards; and 

Whereas, It is irrational that the Government’s methods of employment in navy 
yards and arsenals should have no adequate policy for stabilizing production and em- 
ployment, which would minimize and control the labor turnover and protect the work- 
men employed; therefore be it 

Resolved: That the officers of this Department be and are hereby instructed to 
immediately take up with the Secretary of the Navy, the question of granting furloughs 
to all Navy Yard employees who will be laid off, because of lack of specific appropria- 
tion, and that they be further instructed to take up with the Navy Department and 
with Congressmen and Senators, the question of providing ways, means and regulations 
which will have for their purpose the stabilizing of employment in all Navy Yards 
and Arsenals. 

Oppose Central Drafting Office 


Whereas, The managements of the privately owned ship yards have instituted a 
Central Drafting Office to prepare the plans for the cruisers authorized by the 69th 
Congress; and, 

Whereas, The Navy Department has become a party to this arrangement to the 
extent of agreeing to purchase plans therefrom instead of preparing them at the 
Government Yards; and 


Whereas, The centralizing of drafting work presumes that the final word in the 
art of shipbuilding has been spoken and that the industry can be organized on a pro- 
duction basis, and tends to discourage originality and professional rivalry in design; and 


Whereas, Such procedure will further deplete the ranks of the men engaged in 
the technical branch of shipbuilding, which have for some time been recognized as too 
thin: in 1921 the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation imported 150 marine draftsmen 
from Europe; moreover, the spokesmen of the ship yards use this scarcity as an excuse 
for centralization, increasing the evil they profess to be endeavoring to cure; layoffs 
having already occurred in both private and Government drafting rooms; and 

Whereas, This country with its extended coast line and island possessions with its 


wealth at: home and heavy investments abroad, must at all times be ready to defend 
itself against foreign aggressions; and 


Whereas, An adequate Navy and Merchant Marine are means to afford this pro- 
tection; therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the pooling of marine drafting work constitutes an unpatriotic 
monopoly distinctly to the disadvantage and a menace to the safety of the nation. 

Be It Further Resolved: That this Metal Trades Convention take cognizance of 
the danger, and bring the matter before the A. F. of L. Convention in the form of 
a resolution urging the parent body to go on record as opposed to the Central Drafting 
Room idea, and instruct the President to again take this matter up with the Secretary 
of the Navy and vigorously prosecute it to a definite conclusion. 

Be It Further Resolved: That all contracts calling for the expenditure of Public 
Funds shall contain a clause stipulating that only American Citizens shall be employed. 
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COURT DECISION IN RAIL CASE IS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 


A little coal road running out of East St. Louis for nine miles is responsible for one 
of the biggest lawsuits in history. While the case is of minor importance in itself, it is 
looked upon by the American people as being vital in that it is a test case. The case was 
again opened October 5 in the federal court at Kansas City, and a decision early in 
December was indicated. 

The railroad asks that the “prudent investment” valuation as fixed by the commis- 
sion be set aside and that “replacement” valuation be ordered used for rate-making 
purposes. The:commission has been emphatic in its declaration that the only practical 
basis of valuation for railroad rates is the worth of a property in 1914, plus new invest- 
ments and less depreciation. The railroad contention has been for a valuation represent- 
ing the cost of reproduction at the time of rate-making, and on this contention has sought 
numerous and extensive rate revisions. The difference between these two kinds of valua- 
tion represents billions of dollars. If the higher valuation were generally accepted, it. 
would mean a drive for a general increase of rates under the transportation act, which 
permits the railroads to earn 5% per cent on their valuation, with a provision that half 
the earnings above 6 per cent shall go to the United States treasury and be used to 
foster weaker lines earning less than the 5% per cent. If the decision should stand, 
then roads now or later earning more than 6 per cent would be subject to the recapture 
provision of the transportation act and might have to yield a part of their profits. 


The decision of the court will have a far-flung bearing on the freight rate structures 
of the future. If the court upholds the commission, rates will continue to be made as 
they are now; but a reverse decision, it is held by followers of the case, would add mil- 
lions of dollars to the rates the American people would be required to pay to assure the 
railroads a “fair return” on the reconstruction valuation. 


APPROXIMATELY 125,000 MINERS RETURN TO WORK UNDER THE 
JACKSONVILLE AGREEMENT 


The coal mining industry, which has been practically at a standstill for the past 
six months, was terminated in Chicago October 1, when an agreement was reached 
whereby work will be resumed under the terms of the Jacksonville AgTReMmeDy (which 
means no wage reduction). 

Illinois, which sent 72,000 men back to the pits, was the first to sign up. tans fol- 
lowed almost at once, then came the southwestern field agreement involving the miners 
of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas, with Indiana operators the last to 
put their signatures on the dotted line. At the time of this writing approximately 100,000 
union miners are still out in Ohio, central and western Pennsylvania and Virginia, where 
a vigorous battle between the union and operators, who are trying to produce coal on a 
non-union basis, is in progress. 

The complete agreement as accepted by the miners’ and operators’ joint sub-com- 
mittee at the Chicago meeting is as follows: 


This agreement made this first day of October, 1927, between District 12, 
United Mine Workers of America, parties of the first part, and the Coal Op- 
erators’ Association of Illinois, parties of the second part, covering wages and 
working conditions of employment at the coal mines of Illinois, Witnesseth: 

1. The question of making a wage contract effective April 1, 1928, and all 
matters relating thereto, is referred to a Joint Wage Commission composed of 
the President and Vice President of the Coal Operators’ Association of Illinois 
and the President and Vice President of District 12, United Mine Workers of 
America. 

2. Said Joint Wage Commission shall with all diligence apply itself to such 
task and examine into, consider and report on the demands claims and conten- 
tion of the operators. and the mine workers without prejudice or restriction. 
The Commission shall report in writing its findings and recommendations to a 
joint scale meeting of the parties hereto to be held in Chicago, February 1, 
1928, and its report shall become the basis of the ensuing wage agreement. 

3. The Commission will formulate its own rules and methods of procedure 
and will organize its work promptly and hold frequent meetings. To facilitate 
agreement upon disputed points the commission may enlarge its number to 
five, in which case a majority vote shall be binding. | 

4. Work shall be resumed at once, the wages, conditions and rules of em- 
ployment existing March 31, 1927, being extended to April 1, 1928. 

5. It is desirable to have an early arrangement covering the operation of 
machinery and devices for loading coal. The Commission is requested to give 
this matter its prompt attention and authorized to formulate a temporary basis 
for the operation of such machines to be in effect from November 1, 1927, to 
March 31, 1928. 

The agreements for the other States were similar to the one reached in Illinois, 
virtually the only change being the substituting of the State’s name. 
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TWO REMEDIES THAT WILL BRING RESULTS 


Due to the fact that at the last session of Congress several deficiency appropria- 
tion bills failed of passage because of an effort being made by certain United States 
Senators to force the passage of certain legislation or permit no legislation at all to 
be passed in the last days of Congress, a very large reduction in the forces at several 
of the navy yards on the Eastern Coast is threatened. These deficiency appropriation 
bills contained considerable appropriation for the Navy Department for the repair of 
ships and the beginning of work.on new ships. Because of the bills not being passed, 
the Navy Department found itself in a position of not having funds to carry on this work. 


There is reason to permit virtually unlimited discussion of matters of public policy. 
Frequently such discussion is extremely useful in arousing the public to the importance 
of the issue involved. However, these reasons do not apply to appropriation bills, which 
in general are routine measures for the support of the government. After fair discus- 
sion of such bills, the Senate ought to provide for bringing them to a vote. 


With a surplus close to $600,000,000 in the National Treasury and with the large 
number of government jobs on hand, it is preposterous that a nation should have so 
many men idle; and with the convening of next Congress the Deficiency Bill should 
be given preference over other business in order to provide the necessary funds to carry 
on this work. Bankers, industrialists and politicians will be able to extract some of the 
“honey” from this surplus, but the laboring men and women who have made this sur- 
plus possible will be given very little consideration. 


There are two obvious remedies for such conditions. One is to give appropriation 
bills a privileged right-of-way, the other to get rid of the short session of Congress. 
Senator Norris’s proposed constitutional amendment would be a solution for the latter 
and would save the country from being placed at the mercy of a small group of reac- 
tionaries who have been defeated for office, and in our opinion this would eliminate 
the opportunity for bringing about a condition through which so many of our people 
are now suffering. 


The Senate has voted three times to submit the Norris amendment, but each time 
the resolution has died in the House. The people will look to the next House to do its 
share by passing this resolution to do away with the short session of Congress. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the Illinois State Federation of Labor was held 
recently at East St. Louis. It was called to order by Brother William E. Walter, Busi- 
ness Agent of Lodge 363 and president of East St. Louis Central Trades and Labor 
Union. Seven hundred and fifty delegates were in attendance. The report of the exec- 
utive board on its accomplishments during the 1927 session of the Illinois General 
Assembly shows that thirty-seven bills indorsed by organized labor were passed and 
signed by Governor Small. 

The convention unanimously directed the officers to continue to make the “yellow 
dog’”’ contract and correlative subjects or matters pertaining to the misuse of the in- 
junction writ in labor disputes the paramount legislative issue. 

It is difficult to say just what were the most important matters of the many that 
were acted upon. There were several decisions made, however, that doubtless will prove 
of outstanding importance in shaping future events. 


Building Trades Department, American Federation of Labor, admitted Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners to membership at convention in Los Angeles; William J. 
Spencer was elected secretary to fill vacancy caused by death of W. J. Tracy; the de- 
partment withdrew from the National Board of Jurisdictional Awards, which was 
charged with unfair and incompetent rulings in jurisdictional disputes. 


American shipbuilding fell 50,000 gross tons in the quarter ended September 30, 
1927, below the total for the previous quarter, according to Lloyd’s register. This coun- 
try dropped from fifth place at the end of June to seventh place, France and Denmark 
having surpassed it in construction. 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court cancelling the Teapot Dome 
naval oil leases made by former Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall to Harry F. 
Sinclair of the Sinclair Oil Company closes a series of law suits that involved some of 
the largest and most valuable oil deposits in the country. In a similar case a lease 
made by Secretary Fall to the Doheny oil interests in the Elk Hills fields was cancelled 
in a decision haaded down some months ago. These decisions restore vast deposits of 
oil to the government which were originally ceded to the United States for the future 
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use of the navy department, the purpose being to pump it out only as needed. In very 
pointed terms the Supreme Court holds that the transaction between Fall and Sinclair 
was a fraud upon the government and that the transfer of a large block of bonds from 
Sinclair to Fall could not be explained on any other hypothesis than that it was a bribe. 
The whole affair was one of the most corrupt and extensive swindles ever perpetrated 
upon the government. 


STRIKES IN FORCE 


The Moorehead Machinery & Boiler Shop, Iowa Boiler Works, Des Moines, Iowa. (Un- 
ai gy bre fe AN SPE lis ts fair.) 
. K. Henderson Machine, Foundry oiler ‘ : 

“Works: Shreveport,.La., Unfair.) tae et i Boiler Shop, Washington, D. C. 
Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) - po 
McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. The Industrial Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 

(Unfair.) William Dillon Co., Jersey City, N. J. ; 
Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. (anal Steel Works, Inc., 2126 Poland St., 


(Unfair.) New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 


eee aapolin Ine; Contac oo CoG, Bimer Tank Boller iene 
W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. C. (Unfair.) ferson, N. Y. (Unfair.) 
Higgins Boiler Shop, Washington, D. C. Frolich Iron Works, 605 Alva St., New Or- 
(Unfair.) leans, La. (Unfair.) 
RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT 
Pennsylvania. Long Island Railroad. 
QUOTATIONS 


A moral character is attached to autumnal scenes; the leaves falling like our years, 
ithe flowers fading like our hours, the clouds fleeting like our illusions, the light dimin- 
ishing like our intelligence, the sun growing colder like our affectons, the rivers becom- 
ing frozen like our lives—all bear secret relations to our destinies.—Chateaubriand. 


Then come the wild weather, come sleet or come snow; we will stand by each other, 
however it blow. Oppression, and sickness, and sorrow, and pain; shall be to our true 
love as links to the chain.—Longfellow. 


Beware of what earth calls happiness; beware all joys but joys that never can 
expire— Young. : 


The generous who is always just, and the just who is always generous, may, un- 
announced, approach the throne of heaven.—Lavater. 


History is a mighty drama enacted upon the theatre of time, with suns for lamps 
and eternity for a background.—Carlyle. 


Necessity, that great refuge and excuse for human frailty, breaks through all law; 


and he is not to be accounted in fault whose crime is not the effect of choice, but 
force.—Pascal. 


A man who knows the world will not only make the most of everything he does 
know, but of many things that he does not know; and will gain more credit by his 


adroit mode of hiding his ignorance than the pedant by his awkward attempt to exhibit 
his erudition.—Colton. 


Union does everything when it is perfect; it satisfies desires, it simplifies needs, 
it foresees the wishes of the imagination; it is an aisle always open, and becomes a 
constant fortune.—De Senancour. 


Constant success shows us but one side of the world: for, as it surrounds us with 


friends, who will tell us only our merits, so it silences those enemies from whom alone 
we can learn our defects.—Colton. 


Nature has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that we may hear from others 
twice as much as we speak.—Epictetus. 


The bread earned by the sweat of the brow is thrice blessed. bread, and it is far 
sweeter than the tasteless loaf of idleness.—Crowquill. 


“The wisest and best are repulsive, if they are characterized by repulsive manners. 
Politeness is an easy virtue, costs little, and has great purchasing power.”—Alcott. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CHAS. F. SCOTT 


We are submitting below a summary of all claims paid to the beneficiaries of our 
deceased members and to the members themselves for partial and total disability from 
September 20, 1927, to October 12, 1927. We are also giving the total amount of insur- 
ance, the number of claims, etc., paid through our organization since the adoption of the 
Insurance Plan, September, 1925. 


LIST OF CLAIMS PAID BY INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS FROM 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1927, TO OCTOBER 12, 1927 


Lodge Brother or Family Cause Beneficiary Relation Date Amt. 
W208 en OTIS Lae SULIT Va ere Aesic. « oes Ck Totwiegbisapility™ Himself: steetet oe uN eee Sept. 20 $1,000.00 
549 John W. Glover........5... Pleuro Pneumonia Carrie K. Glover............ Wife Sept. 21 1,000.00 
10 Wm. Elvin Eis eialuteiecateyoun) © sos loca) Mf dis aparene parconta,. Hliza betiha mB Vins sabe. cast ese Wife Sept. 21 1,000.00 
oa. WAT OCa IV GUsace +c «sare. Pulmonary Tubercul. Alice Rivet............. Daughter Sept. 21 1,000.00 
DO SeeALEPOG MMA ISK Ge eel sak «dale cele onc & aehe Hemiplegca Fredericka Manske.......... Wife Sept. 21 1,000.00 
BOO te Tt Ce ev GHTH SOT). fics ave 5 a oc leehe le blots we ware Edward McElligott.. .-Husband Sept. 22 1,000.00 
GUO VV IN. MOXICY. ot sails & trays. Carcominarot Prostate. Anna Moxley. |. <i osane ec sisiers Wife Sept. 30 1,000.00 
22%» lepnata Buras.. joes. ses Pulmonary, Tubereul.” Mren De Burdsic. isis es talons ¢ Wife Sept. 30 1,000.00 
15) Wine Herlehy =). J. 3% O64): Pulmonary Tubercul. Frances, Donald, Ellen and 
ERATE SEL ORL ORY seca oa anes Children Sept. 30 1,000.00 
£1 9= “Alonzo Cundiff. ... csc. + AcuteraAppendicitis™ Mrse eA Cundifret. oe sen. Wifer Oct, 2°7 1,000.00 
AD Pe ASTOLI PINS J etie cette eels Jas Saelee Gall Stones Mrs. Allie Jeffries.......... Wife Oct. ff 1,000.00 
53 Wm. Naeser.....Mercury Bichloride Poisoning Mrs. W. Naeser............. Wife Oct. 7 1,000.00 
£90G-Mrank Res JOEMaI., Astros cre see « Addison’s Disease Mary Alice Jordan.......... Witte: “Octs "7 1,000.00 
38b. 4 Antonio Gomez scans heen oe. Partial@bisa bility: ? Himselitie. vajeis < Sad as osradtes de Octawny 500.00 
OL MeUSt TOM DOT E cic. vc cleus «60 Parcigle mise Dility s rim SOlt pcre oeawucts amcambeiatcuea «i pevins c Oct. 12 500.00 
Se eS CODOTUI <ic.5 Cares hak vale oe ae Appendicitis Mrs. E. F. Steber........... Wite “Oct! 12 1,000.00 
20° “Hd ward! Dow. .jo0ic. 20s... Cerebral Hemorrhage Mrs. V. Dow..............++ Wife Oct. 12 1,000.00 
Te JOuUneM soOnaW ae «tees. carcinoma Right Tonsil. Mrs. M. Shaw... . . «sss: Wife Oct. 12 1,000.00 
POUCH Re Tatl ts Ed AORT ae eeteat a btet. ckhd Gio a micmetin suas dak cin theeieyebens 6 eed se at des cmureawt.. GOL. $ 17,000.00 
Pele Um oom aa DermOCLODOM SOUT TIA! « aeawyt tie + overtone « ahh ate ae bile occ ness chee eae vedenee mete 384,000.00 
PE OU ened NORM R TER PINES IA, chats c. MO MMUPR GIR Oly a Si diane » sialiis wkiyalladt's: ofa a6 brslem'etaveyers-al ory Shae « akbar + ghetetwrs 401,000.00 
Natural Death Claims, ip ed! Sie oe re ain, Acs Ebr, OP er Pacy ANREP OPS Ee tie $262,000.00 
Accidental Death Claims, ec ee AOTC sey cu Cyc Re a at em ac 76,000.00 
Pagiiateoisa bility Claim seis Sees os. Sales DENG ssca ciate « baie 21,000.00 
Total Disability Claims, Pe TO SRR Ca eee aie: Oh ERE aes ue 28,000.00 
UAV EEL ee CPE: o0s nc cee HR ERT Ole als eb elas oc «deme Atrial asleis od 51a Shel ane $387,000.00 
Natural Dentha (VIO DAES LTM Ere 2 lcRix, coe PRR Maas dlecds of Gavexe ae 14,000.00 
COU Sera he ca THRONE Ae, ore stale Gis 0, ote APRN < Make Ghane ddl 2-0 selene Oe $401,000.00 


? 


In submitting this report of the claims which entails an unnecessary expense on 
paid to our members and their beneficiaries both the Local Lodge and the Grand Lodge. 
during the past month we wish to call the A number of Secretaries have been send- 
attention of all Secretaries in the Brother- ing in insurance premiums on withdrawn 
hood in reference to insurance premiums members after they had become three (3) 
paid by members out on withdrawal card. and four (4) months in arrears, requesting 
According to the interpretations placed on that this office accept these premiums and 
our Laws for the guidance of this office, admitting that the money had been paid in 
members on withdrawal cards continuing te time but through an oversight of some kind 
carry insurance must pay their insurance it had not been sent on so that credit could 
premiums within the sixty (60) day period be given with the Insurance Company. In 
just the same as active members, and fail- all of these cases where we tried to oblige 
ing to do so their SEP ACE becomes lapsed Secretaries it was necessary to take the 
and in order to regain it it is necessary that i 
they deposit their withdrawal card and that matter up with the Insurance Company be- 
proof be furnished that they are working fore any of these premiums could be accept- 
back at the trade at the time the withdrawal ed and we were successful in a number of 
card is deposited. In other words, the Exec- h ni 
utive Council, at their last meeting, ruled Cee OVINE | Bee Bean ce Ov DAny 
that a member cannot deposit his with- comply with our request, but within the 
drawal card for the purpose of covering last thirty (30) days two (2) deaths have 
himself by insurance. A ruling has also occurred among those who were permitted 
Peointadoe Wn TAS AG aise teat hives to go delinquent but whose money had been 
(30) days in advance of the current month, 2C¢cePted by the Insurance Company at the 
Secretaries and members have been notified SOlicitation of this office, and as a result of 
of these rulings, on different occasions, but this experience the Insurance Company has 
in spite of that some Secretaries still per, Written to us stating that, in the future, 
sist in sending insurance premiums to this they would positively not°accept-any insur- 


office for withdrawn members six (6) ’ : 
months and a year in advance. In all cases ®2Cce premiums on withdrawn or Voluntary 


of this kind the money has been returned, insurance that was sent to this office be- 
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yond the time specified by the Laws under 
which the contract with the Insurance Com- 
pany is drawn up. 

Members carrying Voluntary insurance or 
who have members of their family carrying 
this kind of insurance will please take note 
of this, and we request that the different 
Secretaries notify the withdrawn members 
of the stand taken by the Insurance Com- 
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pany on this matter, and we also request 
that no Secretary forward to this office, in 
the future, insurance premiums on any 
withdrawn member beyond the sixty-day 
period, because it will only necessitate our 
returning this premium. 
Fraternally yours, 
CHAS. F. SCOTT, 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT R. C. McCUTCHAN 
(For period from September 17th to October 16th, 1927) 


Winnipeg, Man., October 16th, 1927. 
The last month of my time has been put 
in here in Winnipeg, where continued prog- 
ress has been made in securing additional 
members for the organization as nine appli- 
cations have been secured in the Transcona 
Back shops twelve in the Ft. Rouge shops, 
and six in the C. P. R. R. back shops and 
one from Dauphin, making a total of 28 for 
the month mentioned, and the indications 

are still the best for continued progress. 


Reports to hand show that four more 
have paid up in local No. 279, Edmonton, 
thus only leaving five more to pay up in 
the jurisdiction of that local. 


Local No. 478, Moose Jaw, also reports 
the receipt of the application of three more 
boiler makers and one apprentice and a 
helper, which they have secured without 
the assistance of a Grand Lodge officer, 
which shows what can be done by the men 
on the job, if they will but apply themselves. 

Reports to hand from Local No. 392, Cal- 
gary, state that some 14 of the men em- 
ployed in the plate department of the River- 
side Iron Works at that place have paid 
their initiation fee, and the prospects are 
the best for others to join, and they are 
working on a draft agreement that they 
hope to be in a position to present to that 
company before long, and the writer is leav- 
ing for there this P. M., to assist them with 
same and to look after other work of the 
organization, and visiting the division points 
on the way out, between trains. 

Local No. 505, Ft. William, reports the 
receipt of one application of a helper recent- 
ly hired, which maintains their 100 per cent 
organization in the shops and roundhouses 
on the Canadian National and Canadian Pa- 
ific over which they have jurisdiction, with 
the exception of one non-member at a out- 
side point. 


Important Court Decision. 


Most of the railroad members in Canada, 
no doubt have heard of the action for dam- 
ages of $50,120 in the Manitoba Courts, by 
one of the Rump Unions, on behalf of one 
of their members, whom they allege, was, 
along with others, laid off out of their sen- 
iority turn, by one of the large railroads 
here in Winnipeg, in the month of June this 
year. 

Their entire case is based on the agree- 
ment between Division No. 4 of the Rail- 
way Employes Department of the A. F. of 


L. and the Railway Association of Canada, 
and lacking in any economic power, their 
only recourse to save the day for them- 
selves, and as their last chance to show that 
they could give their members any protec- 
tion at all, was to rush into the law courts, 
which since their existence, this rump union, 
has continually proclaimed to the world that 
said courts always functioned in the interest 
of the capitalist class or the employers. 


Up to the present, the date for the hear- 
ing of this case has not been announced, but 
just recently a decision was handed down 
in another case somewhat similar, by a 
Judge Curran, who presided at the hearing 
of same, in one of the courts here in Win- 
nipeg, which no doubt would indicate what 
the outcome of the other case will be. 


When the various lines that were later 
merged into what is now the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, it became necessary to bring 
into existence one seniority list for the en- 
gine service men employed by the old Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Northern 
Railway, two of the lines that were later 
merged as aforementioned. 


The engine service men on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, claimed that they had an 
agreement that gave a certain number of 
runs in each seniority territory, to the older 
employes of that road, and which could not 
be interfered with by any other agreement 
that may be entered into with the Canadian 
National. 


As the membership, jointly on each road 
could not work out one seniority list for 
the merged lines, the matter was referred 
to their respective Grand Lodges, whose 
officers, negotiated and signed, what was 
termed a “dove-tailed” seniority list, placing 
men from each road on same in rotation, © 
on a percentage basis. 


This the membership of the engine serv- 
ice men on the old Grand Trunk Pacific 
strongly objected to, for reasons as already 
outlined, and they proceeded to secure a 
temporary injunction from a court judge, 
which prevented, for the time being, the 
application of the new agreement. 


After the necessary hearing as to wheth- 
er said injunction should be made permanent 
or not, a decision has been rendered by the 
court, which in effect states, that such mat- 
ters as the negotiating of agreements or the 
application or interpretation of same, is 
something over which the courts of the 
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land have no jurisdiction; but is a matter 
which must be settled between the respec- 
tive companies and the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the employes, the injunction 
has been dissolved and the cost of the court 
assessed against the members from the old 
Grand Trunk Pacific, who brought the case 
into court. Yours Fraternally, R. C. Mc- 
-Cutchan. 


WITHDRAWING MEMBERS §s are 
not permitted to pay more than 
THIRTY DAYS in advance of CUR- 
RENT MONTH. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN 
(Period September 16th to October 15th, 1927, Inclusive) 


Chicago, Ill., October 15th, 1927. 


Chicago District entire period. Attended 
regular meetings of Lodge 1, September 28th 
and October 12th. Lodge 533 September 
27th, Lodge 626 October 5th and Lodge 588 
October 6th. Organization matters, Ham- 
mond, Ind., South Chicago, Coroner’s Office, 
Cook County, South Chicago Hospital, II- 
linois State Compensation Bureau, Combus- 
tion Engineering Corporation, Cook County 
Tubercular Sanitarium, Austin Hospital, 
Railway Department, Consul-General, Jugo- 
Slavia, etc. Work at the trade very quiet in 
the Chicago area in all lines. Traveling 
members will do well to avoid this territory, 
if in search of employment. 


A. F. of L. Convention 


As this article is written the 47th Annual 
Convention of the A. F. of L. in Los Angeles 
is concluding its program. Features of this 
convention, briefly stated, were the election 
of Brother John P. Frey of the Molders’ In- 
ternational Union as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Metal Trades Department vice Brother 


A. L. Berres, Patternmakers, resigned. In~ 


the National Building Trades Department 
meeting, the abrogation of the Board of 
Jurisdictional Awards and the return of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners to 
the department are noteworthy and interest- 
ing and promise future progress. Our dele- 
gation, President Franklin, Vice-President 
Norton and Business Agent Brother Martin 
Daley of Subordinate Lodge 1, will no 
doubt, report at length in the Journal in 
their official capacity. Los Angeles un- 
doubtedly is a better union city as a result 
of the convention and the so-called Amer- 
ican individual that travels in single har- 
ness, has feasted his eyes on the senate of 
the American labor movement in annual 
session. The meetings of the A. F. of L. 
being open to the public naturally develops 
extraordinary interest in the minds of the 
non-unionist and the fellow who labors 
alone. 


Total Disability 


The many friends of Brother John L. Sul- 
livan, boiler maker of Lodge 520, Miles City, 
Mont., will be pleased to know that he has 
received his total disability benefit, $1,000. 
This case is noteworthy of special mention 
in passing. Accidently injured in the shops 
of the C. M. & S. P. Ry. at Miles City, Mont., 
in June, 1925, prior to the date of any in- 
surance coverage in the Brotherhood, other 
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than the funeral benefit and old disability 
coverage, this brother has been under sur- 
gical and medical care by the Milwaukee 
Railway Medical Association Hospital at 
Seattle, Wash. The medical staff of this 
association decided in May, 1927, that his 
case was of such importance and of such 
a nature, rendering him unable to follow 
his trade and adjusted the matter both 
in a financial and medical way through 
the good offices of Brother J. H. Gutridge, 
General Chairman, District Lodge 26. His 
claim for total disability with the Brother- 
hood developed some legal complications 
owing to the time elapsing from date of 
original injury in 1925 as against his total 
disability in May, 1927, as testified to by the 
physicians attending him. However, it was 
a pleasure to assist Brother Sullivan and he 
received his check for $1,000 on September 
22, 1927. The case being filed in June, 1927. 
By way of expediting payment Lodge 520 
graciously agreed to having his check sent 
direct to Chicago thereby shortening the 
time required in liquidation. Your attention 
is directed to this claim as it is the second 
claim of disability wherein the original in- 
jury occurred in 1925. The Gillespie claim, 
Lodge 154, Pittsburgh, Pa., $800, was the 
other and both cases are of especial interest 
owing to the fundamental issues involved. 


Obituary Brother Franklin Delaney 


Boilermaker Lodge 1, accidentally injured 
at the Calumet-Edison power plant August 
30th, developed blood poisoning, at the South 
Chicago Hospital and after undergoing an 
amputation operation as a last resort, passed 
away on September 17th. Interment was 
made at Hammond, Ind., on the 20th.. In- 
quest October 7th, Chicago. Deceased was 
35 years of age and is survived by his wife 
(Grace) and small son. His many friends 
mourn the loss of a friend and brother. 
Fortunately, Brother Delaney was in con- 
tinuous good standing and it is interesting 
to note in connection with his double in- 
demnity claim under the compulsory insur- 
ance of the International Brotherhood, that 
premium payment for insurance totals $11.25 
for nine consecutive months. What a 
privilege, as well as a benefit, this feature 
of the Brotherhood affords. 


Insurance—What It Has Developed in Two 
Consecutive Years. 


October Journal, courtesy of the I. S. T. 
furnished you with the recapitulation after 
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almost two consecutive years trial. For your 
ready information I am submitting some in- 
formation aside from the official statements 
monthly of Brother Charles F. Scott, I. S. T. 


Lodge 1, Chicago. 

September 20th, approximately two years 
after the adoption in convention of the in- 
surance program, Lodge 1, Chicago, has re- 
ceived in return on the insurance invest- 
ment of its respective membership, the fol- 
lowing dividends: Natural deaths 16, ac- 
cidental 5, partial disability 2, total dis- 
ability 0, voluntary claims 2—rounding out 
(1 claim pending) after two years allegiance 
to the laws of the Brotherhood, thirty thou- 
sand dollars ($30,000). Not a bad invest- 
ment, what? Vice-President McCutchan 
has furnished you with data from the 
Dominion of Canada in the October Journal. 
Their dividends were $23,900. 


District Lodge 12, New York Central System. 


Courtesy of General Chairman Brother A. 
C. Bowen, I am privileged to advise you that 
the membership comprising District 12 has 
received in dividends to September 1, 1927, 
a total of $19,000. 


District Lodge 15, Chicago Northwestern 
System. 

Courtesy of General Chairman Brother E. 
C. Chase, I am privileged to advise you that 
the membership comprising District 15 re- 
ceived in dividends to September 20, 1927, a 
total of $32,500. Distributed: Natural deaths 
22, double indemnity 3, total disability 4, 
partial disability 1, in all 30 claims. After 
reading November Journal, pass it along 
to some delinquent or eligible candidate 
and allow him to acquire this information. 
Other districts are co-operating with the 
writer in gathering similar statistics from 
their respective districts and it should 
furnish valuable information for ready use 
in discussion or argument (as may be) with 
the irreconcilable member or delinquent who 
has to date deprived himself and his family 
or friends of this most beneficial feature. 


WCFL, the Voice of Labor, Chicago’s Trade 
Union Radio Station. 

Other than Monday (silent night) Union 
Labor’s Radio Station at Chicago each even- 
ing at 7:00 p. m., broadcasts the labor news, 
exclusively obtained through “Labor’s” News 
Service. Interesting news concerning labor 
go on the air and their value is  note- 
worthy as the commercial stations rare- 
ly broadcast items of this nature unless they 
are of national importance. Radio fans in 
the trade union movement will derive ex- 
treme pleasure in tuning in WCFL for this 
service. The musical program is splendid. 
Space does not permit this month for a 
descriptive article, however, it will be my 
purpose to outline the history and’ progress 
of WCFL in the December Journal through 
the courtesy of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
Blast Furnaces—August 31, 1927, found 
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362 furnaces available for use. Of this num- 
ber 188 were in blast, or 51 per cent. In- © 
dicative of the amount of business prevail- 
ing. This is interesting when one considers 
the prosperity propaganda as published in 
the leading newspapers. 

Bethlehem Steel—Because they will do 
none of the actual construction work, United 
States Steel Corporation subsidiaries may 
get only a small portion of the steel require- 
ments for the 10 cruisers the Navy Depart- 
ment plans. On the basis of the cruisers, 
costing one hundred million dollars ($100,- 
000,000), it is thought that subsidiaries of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation would bdene- 
fit to the extent of $35,000,000 and the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. to 
the extent of $30,000,000. 

Baltimore, Md.—American Oil Co., 900 
tons of plates for two 80,000 bbl. oil tanks. 
Riter-Conley has the contract. 

Lancaster, S. C.—Bids opened September 
27th by W. R. Moore, chairman, Commis- 
sioners of Public Works. Unstated tonnage 
150,000 to 200,000-gallon tank and tower. 


Hamilton, Ohio—By-product coke plant, 
000 tons of steel. Contract to Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio—Dwight P. Robinson, 
Inc., 71 Broadway, N. Y., engineer. 600 tons 
of steel ordered for a boiler house for the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


West Springfield, Mass.—Boston & Albany 
Railway will build a power plant, 50x114 
feet, at its shops here. A 475 ton overhead 
coal bunker is included, which will require 
conveying equipment. io 

Pt. St. Charles, Montreal—T. T. Irving, 
regional chief engineer, Canadian National 
Railways, is receiving bids for locomotive 
erection and machine shops here. 

Railroads—American Railway Association 
reports as of August 15th, 1927, 148,346 
freight cars in need of repairs, or 6.5 per 
cent of the number on line. This is an in- 
crease of 2,756 as reported August ist. On 
August 15th, 1927, there were 9,074 loco- 
motives in need of repairs, an increase of 
539 over August Ist. The South African 
Railways aré inquiring for 125 steam loco- 
motives. 

Erie Railroad—Has ordered 15 locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Ely, Nevada—The Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Co., 25 Broad St., New York, has 
begun preliminary work on a new under- 
ground mining plant at its Ruth copper 
mines at Ely, Nevada, to cost in excess of 
$750,000 with mining conveying and other 
equipment. 

Sunbury, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa., is reported to be 
completing plans for a proposed superpower 
steam-operated electric generating plant at 
Hummels wharf, near Sunbury, Pa., to cost 
in excess of $1,000,000 with transmission 
system. 

East Hartford, Conn.—Ovens, power equip- 
ment, conveying and other machinery will 
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be installed in the new two story building 
to be erected in East Hartford, Conn., by 
the Continental Baking Co., 65 East Cottage 
St., Boston, to be 140x195 feet and to cost 
upward of $125,000 with equipment. 


New Haven, Conn.—Sperry & Barnes have 
plans for a two-story steam power plant on 
the Long Wharf to be 36x53 feet and to 
cost approximately $27,000 with equipment. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Roxana Petrol- 
eum Corporation, Shell Building, St. Louis, 
is reported to be planning the construction 
of a new distillation plant unit in the Oxford 
district, near Oklahoma City, to cost upward 
of $175,000 with machinery. 


Liberal, Kas.—The Kansas Power Co., 
Liberal, Kas., will build a one-story ice 
manufacturing plant to cost $60,000. 

lowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co.—The 
Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co., has been 
organized to take over electric light and 
power properties in Iowa and Nebraska, in- 
cluding the Iowa Service Co., with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., Havelock Electric 
Light Co., Lincoln Public Service Co. and 
the Nebraska Gas & Electric Co., Omaha. 
The new organization has arranged for a 
bond issue of $12,000,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to provide for the consolidation and 
for extensions and improvements. 

Del Rio, Texas—The Mid-Kansas Oil & 
Gas Co., of Del Rio, Texas, is planning the 
early construction of a new oil storage and 
distributing plant, with initial capacity of 
about 2,000,000 barrels. It -will be the 
terminus of the new pipe line which the 
Illinois Pipe Line Co., is building from the 
Pecos County oil fields, about 100 miles dis- 
tant. The Mid-Kansas Co., also contem- 
plates the construction of a local oil refinery 
later, to cost more than $200,000 with 
machinery. 

Burbank, Calif.—J. L. Doherty, 275 So. 
Cedar St., Burbank, associated with V. E. 
Vepagh, engineer for the Crystal Ice Co., 
Glendale, Calif., is planning the early con- 
struction of a new ice manufacturing plant 
at Burbank to cost $55,000 with equipment. 

Santa Clara, Calif—The Southern Pacific 
Co., San Francisco, is reported to be plan- 
ning the construction of an ice manufactur- 
ing plant at Santa Clara, Calif., to cost more 
than $350,000 with equipment. 

South American Gulf Oil Co.—21 State St., 
New York, has taken over leases of oil lands 
in the Venezuela district, Colombia, totaling 
about 700,000 acres, heretofore held by the 
Colombia Syndicate, including oil drilling 
and other equipment of the last noted organ- 
ization. Plans are maturing for extensive 
operations and development, continuing 
present leases and providing additional 
equipment and facilities for expansion in 
oil producing lands with pipe lines, storage 
facilities, etc. 

San Francisco, Calif.—The Port Commis- 
sion of Oakland, Cal., has placed an order 
for 75 tons of plates with the Pacific Coast 
Engineering Co., for pontoons. 

Beaumont, Texas—Gulf States Utilities 


‘ice Electric & Gas Co., 


Co. has placed an order for 700 tons struc- 
tural steel for a power house with the 
Petroleum Iron Works, 


Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—1,500 tons structural steel 
has been ordered for boiler house for the 
National Sugar Refining Co. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The Public Serv- 
Public Service 
Terminal, Newark, has plans under way for 
two-story addition to its power house at New 
Brunswick, N. J., to cost close to $50,000 
with equipment. 


Annapolis, Md.—The State Board of 
Public Works, Annapolis, Md., has author- 
ized the construction of a new power plant 
and mechanical laundry at the Maryland 
Training School for Boys, estimated to cost 
$125,000. An appropriation of $180,000 is 
also being arranged for a mechanical shop 
and mechanical and electrical equipment for 
the House of Correction. 


Pueblo, Colo.—The A. A. Vickers Petrol- 
eum Co., Central Building, Pueblo, Ray W. 
Jewel, general manager, has plans for an 
addition to its local oil-blending plant, to 
cost close to $35,000 with equipment. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneapolis 
Manufacturing Co., East Hennepin and Fifth 
Ave. S. E. has filed plans for a power house 
at its plant to cost about $60,000 with equip- 
ment. The Pillsbury Engineering Co., 2344 
Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, is engineer. 

Smackover, Ark.—The Simms Oil Co., has 
work under way on an addition to its local 
refinery for lubricating oil production. The 
company will rebuild the portion of its main 
treating plant recently destroyed by fire, 
with loss reported at $20,000. 


Kansas City, Kas.—The Woods Brothers 
Corporation, Lincoln, Neb., is completing 
arrangements for the immediate construc- 
tion of its shipbuilding plant at Kaw Point 
on the Kaw River, near Kansas City, Mo., 
to be used largely for barges and similar 
type craft construction, to cost: close to 
$100,000 with equipment. Guy E. Stanley, is 
vice-president and general manager. 

Tell City, Ind.—The Kentucky Utilities Co. 
is said to be planning the construction of an 
addition to its local steam-operated electric 
power plant, including installation of ad- 


ditional equipment, to cost more _ than 
$50,000. 
San Bernardino, Calif—The American 


Portland Cement Co., Story Building, Los 
Angeles, has plans under way for the con- 
struction of a new mill in the Cajon Pass 
district, near San Bernardino, to cost in 
excess of $750,000 with equipment. The 
company also plans to establish a cement 
products manufacturing plant in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles. 

Gravelburg, Sask., Canada—Huel Brothers 
have sold their power plant to the Gravel- 
burg Electric, Ltd. The new owners have 
started work on the erection of a new power 
house on Seventh avenue west, to cost 
$75,000. 

Stamford, Conn.—Stamford Gas & Electric 
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Co. has closed contract for structural steel 
for a power plant here. 

Princeton, Mich.—Cliffs Power & Light 
Co., Ispheming, Mich., will soon begin work 
on a dam and hydro-electric power plant on 
the Escanaba river three miles from Prince- 
ton. The project includes a concrete dam 
300 feet long and 15 feet high, a concrete 
surge tank, 10 feet in diameter and 40 feet 
high, tunnel 800 feet long, 2,000 feet of 8-foot 
pipe line. The equipment at the power plant 
will consist of a single unit turbine and gen- 
erator of 2,000 kilowatts capacity. 

Mandan, N. D.—The Northern Pacific Ry. 
has awarded general contract to Charles 
Skooglun, 502 Ryan building, St. Paul, for a 
40x80 fireproof power plant. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—The Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey has arranged for 
the purchase of a minimum of ten billion 
cubic feet of gas during the next ten years 
from the International Combustion Engi- 
neering Corporation’s new low-temperature 
coal carbonization plant, to be erected at 
New Brunswick, N. J. The plant will also 
produce 6,000,000 gallons a year of coal tar, 
which has been contracted for by F. J. 
Lewis Mfg. Co., Chicago, and 1,250,000 gal- 
lons of crude motor spirits. 

Washington, D. C.—Bids will be opened 
on October 4 by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, for approxi- 
mately 10,840 net tons of plates, shapes and 
rivet rods, for light cruisers 28 and 29, one 
each to be built at the Mare Island and 
Puget Sound navy yards. 

Whippany, N. J.—The Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co., Morristown, N. J., has 
arranged for a bond issue of $2,300,000, a 
portion of the proceeds to be used for ex- 
tensions and improvements in power plants 
and system. The company has work in prog- 
ress on a new steam-operated electric gen- 
erating plant at Whippany, N. J., to cost in 
excess of $1,000,000. 

Newark, N. J.—The Texas Co., 17 Battery 
place, New York, is said to have plans for 
a new five-story oil storage and distributing 
plant at Newark to cost upward of $85,000 
with equipment. 

Arlington, Mass.—The Edison Electric Il- 
luminating Co., 39 Boylston street, Boston, 
contemplates the erection of a power sta- 
tion at Arlington, Mass., for which a crane 
may be required. Bigelow & Wadsworth, 3 
Hamilton place, Boston, are the architects. 

Sioux City, lowa—The Sioux City Gas & 
Electric Co. will build a plant addition to 
cost $760,000. W. J. Bertke is president and 
general manager. 

Miles City, Mont.—The Minnesota North- 
ern Power Co., Miles City, Mont., has com- 
pleted plans for a new two-story steam- 
operated electric power house, 40x105 feet, 
to cost in excess of $70,000 with equipment. 

Baltimore, Md.—The American Oil Co., 
American building, Baltimore, is contem- 
plating plans for a new one-story oil storage 
and distributing plant in the Curtis Bay sec- 


tion, to cost $35,000 with equipment. T. J. 
O’Connell is company architect. The C. Hoff- 
berger Co., 538 East Monument street, Bal- 
timore, operating ice-manufacturing and cold 
storage plants, is said to be planning to ask 
bids about October 1 for a proposed six-story 
and basement cold storage and refrigerating 
plant totaling about 75,000 square feet of 
floor space, estimated to cost $500,000 with 
equipment. 

Carthage, Mo.—The Department of Public 
Works, Carthage, Mo., will soon begin the 
construction of a one-story and basement 
municipal electric light and power plant, 70x 
150 feet, to cost about $65,000 with machin- 
ery. A steel tank with 100,000 gallons ca- 
pacity, on elevated steel tower, will be in- 
stalled. E. S. Glenn is city engineer. 

Manhattan, Kas.—The Board of State Re- 
gents, Topeka, Kas., has plans under way 
for a new power plant at the State Agricul- 
ture College, at Manhattan, to cost more 
than $125,000 with equipment. Charles D. 
Cuthbert, state house, Topeka, is architect. 

San Antonio, Texas.—The Central Power 
& Light Co., Frost National Bank building, 
is planning extensions and improvements in 
its power house and ice and cold storage 
plants. The entire project will cost approx- 
imately $100,000 with equipment. Work will 
begin in about 30 days. 

The Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
Texas, has approved plans for the erection 
of a new refinery at San Antonio, Texas, to 
replace a unit which was discontinued sey- 
eral years ago. It will be equipped for a 
capacity of 5,000 barrels per day. A por- 
tion of the machinery will be secured from 
a refinery at Burkburnett, Texas, closed 
about three weeks ago. 

Wyandotte, .Mich.—The Sun Oil Co., 
Finance building, Philadelphia, has acquired 
the Big Chief Oil Co., Wyandotte, Mich., 
and will operate as a subsidiary. The new 
owner is said to be planning expansion, in- 
cluding increased storage and distributing 
facilities. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Pacific Gas & 
Hlectric Co., 445 Sutter street, has arranged 
for a bond issue of $15,000,000, a portion of 
the proceeds to be used for expansion in 
power plants and transmission lines. 

Ventura, Cal.—The Standard Gasoline Co., 
Ventura, has plans under way for extensions 
in its gasoline plants, with installation of 
additional equipment to increase the capac- 
ity from 75,000 to 100,000 gallons per day. 


Rosario, Argentina, S. A—The United Gas 


‘Improvement Co., Broad and Arch streets, 


Philadelphia, has secured a contract for a 
complete water-gas generating plant for the 
city of Rosario, Argentina, to have a capac- 
ity of 1,500,000 cu. ft. per day. It will replace 
a former gas-generating plant now aban- 
doned by the municipality. 
Directory, American Boiler Manufacturers’ 
Association — 
President—Starr H. Barnum, the Bigelow 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Vice-President — M. F. Moore, 
Boiler Co., Kewanee, III. 

Secretary-Treasurer— A. C. Baker, 
Rockefeller building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Executive Committee—Joseph H. Broder- 
ick, the Broderick Co., Muncie, Ind.; George 
W. Bach, Union Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; A. C. 
Weigel, Walsh & Weidner Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H. HE. Aldrich, Wickes Boiler Co., 
Saginaw, Mich.; A. G. Pratt, Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., New York; Owsley Brown, Spring- 
field Boiler Co., Springfield, Ill.; E. R. Fish, 
Heine Boiler Co., St. Louis, Mo.; J. F. John- 
ston, Johnston Bros., Ferrysburg, Mich.; J. 
R. Collette, Pacific Steel Boiler Co., Wauke- 
gan, Ill. 


States and Cities That Have Adopted the 
A. S. M. E. Boiler Code 
Arkansas, California, Delaware, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 


Kewanee 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 


Things have changed little since my last 
report, but we are continuing the campaign 
started in Birmingham for members, and 
while we have not made any startling prog- 
ress we have had some, and will continue 
our efforts as long as we feel there is room 
for improvement and improvement can be 
had. Our last meeting here was one of the 
few in a life time, as the hall was not large 
enough, and more chairs could have been 
used. At least I think the meeting one of 
the best I have attended in some time, for 
it had both spirit and enthusiasm. 


The conditions in the navy yards is prac- 
tically the same, though the department 
has consented to change the dismissals from 
discharges to furloughs, except Boston yard, 
where the discharges will stand, this is at 
least an assurance of something for the 
future for the, men. Much has been said 
about the causes for the lack of money for 
the Navy Department to carry on the work 
on hand, but I still stand by the previous 
statement of mine in last month’s Journal. 
1 am sure we have used every effort to 
find a way to avoid the necessity of fur- 
loughs for the men in the yards, but ap- 
parently without success, at least we made 
an honest effort. 


The naval wage hearings will be around 
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Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, District of Colum- 
bia, Panama Canal Zone, Territory of Ha- 
waii. Cities—Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Erie, Pa.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Memphis, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; St. Joseph, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Scranton, Pa.; Seattle, Wash., and Tampa, 
Fla. 


Journal Reading Membership will be in- 
terested in the foregoing items relating to 
railroad, navy yard, contract and field con- 
struction news. These items are submitted 
for your information and guidance in con- 
nection with the combined work of the trade 
and will appear monthly in connection with 
the report of the undersigned in the Official 
Journal. Fraternally submitted, Jos. P. 
Ryan, International Vice-President, 7533 
Vernon Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


VICE-PRESIDENT J. N. DAVIS 


before another issue of the Journal, and 
once more I ask each and every lodge to 
see that the data is in Washington in time 
to be studied and compiled, as well as the 
recommendations of the local wage boards 
with their remarks. I have had very good 
success so far in receiving the data forms, 
but there is still some of the lodges to be 
heard from, and I ask again not to wait until 
the hearings to get these in, as a complete 
average cannot be had without all the data. 


It is our purpose to meet a day in ad- 
vance of the Metal Trades Conference so 
that we will have time to get our business 
in shape for the hearings. There is also a 
demand for the formation of a _ District 
Lodge for the naval lodges. Kindly take 
this matter up with your lodge so that your 
delegates to the hearings will be in a posi- 
tion to state the action of his lodge in this 
important issue, as well as having authority 
to act. 


It is my intention to return to Washing: 
ton a week in advance of the hearings, so 
any data mailed after the issuance of the 
Journal, should be mailed to my home ad- 
dress. With best wishes and regards, I am, 
Yours fraternally, J. N. Davis, Intl. Vice- 
Pres. | 


jeaigton OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C, A. McDONALD 
(Period of September 15th to October 15th, 1927) 


The following is a brief report for the 
readers of our monthly Journal. 

Business in this section remains quiet and 
I would advise members seeking employ- 
ment who happen to be in this locality to 
get in touch with the secretary of our local 
lodge who may be able to advise them re- 
garding employment if there is any to be 
had. 

During the past month I have visited Beau- 


mont, Galveston and Houston, Texas, and 
have arranged to attend local meeting of 
Lodge 305, at Port Arthur, Texas, on the 
18th. Lodge 74, which I reorganized in 
August of this year is getting along very 
nicely to date and the members who re- 
instated, which numbers forty to date, have 
generally paid their September dues. I have 
just got through auditing the books of Local 
132, and 587 and the secretary is forward- 
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ing the trustees report to the International 
Lodge. 

While in Beaumont recently I visited a 
tank job on top of the LaSalle Hotel, which 
is a ten story building and talked with the 
foreman in charge in company with the 
president of our local and he agreed that 
the work belonged to the boiler makers and 
four boiler makers were employed on the 
job. Two were members and to were for- 
mer members. In the presence of our local 
lodge president, both of the former members 
promised to square up the following Satur- 
day. 


I find in my visits to the local union 
meetings that a number of our members 
are not attending. Surely a man who be- 
lieves in the principle of organized labor 
feels in his own heart that he has a duty 
to perform other than simply paying his 
dues. Where men fail to attend their union 
meetings it would indicate to the employer 
and others, that they were satisfied with 
their present working conditions and wages. 
There is only one way to better your con- 
ditions and wages and that is by agreeing 
to take an active part in the affairs of your 
local lodge and the labor movement in gen- 
eral. A labor union is just what the mem- 
bers make it. They can make it a power to 
be reckoned with if they will perform their 
full duty. I want to appeal to those of our 
members who have neglected to attend their 
meetings to start from now on and give a 
couple of hours of your time a month to the 
only organization on the face of this earth 
that has ever done any thing for you, name- 
ly, the labor union. 
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The members of the so-called company 
unions in this section are getting their fill 
of the conditions now in effect. Those who 
are working on company union railroads 
would gladly re-join our International 
Brotherhood, if it wasn’t for the fear they 
would be discharged. The Railway Labor 
Act as passed by the last Congress of the 
United States is being violated every day 
by the management of the railroads where 
company unions are in effect. It will be 
remembered that the rairoads went before 
Congress and approved of the passage of 
this law, which provides that there shall be 
no interference in any way with the men in 
their right to choose what organization they 
will belong to. In practically every case 
you will find that the men who are holding 
responsible offices in the company unions 
are nothing but a go between and are always 
found agreeing with the officials. Just how 
they can expect men with common sense to 
follow such a proposition is something I 
can’t understand, and I am going to predict 
now that the day will come when the men 
will rebel against the company union, and 
refuse to support an organization that is 
controlled and manipulated by the officials 
of the railroad. 


I trust that the above report will be of 
interest to the readers of our Journal and — 
that by the time I make a report for the 
next month’s Journal business will have 
picked up in this locality better than what 
it is at the present time. : 

With best wishes and kindest regards to 
all, I remain, Fraternally yours, C. A. Mc- 
Donald, Intl. Vice-Pres. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT M. F. GLENN 
September 16th to October 16th, 1927 


My time has been spent in Cleveland and 
vicinity. Work at our trade in Cleveland 
and vicinity is very dull, but the future 
looks brighter, as several large construction 
jobs are contemplated. The Biggs Con- 
struction Co. of Akron, Ohio, will erect a 


tank 64 feet in diameter, ball shape, to be 
made out of three-fourths steel, triple butt 
strap joints, inch and one-eighth rivets, 
tank to be built to carry 60 Ibs. pressure. 
It is the first of its kind to be built, and will 
be used for the treatment of diabetes. The 
tank will have five floors divided into 
rooms, and will be equipped with all mod- 
ern facilities for the operation of a hospital. 
If it proves a success for a cure for diabetes 
there is no doubt many of them will be 
built in other cities. The Iron Workers are 
claiming the job, taking the position that 
it will be an inhabited dwelling. I have 
had several conferences with the eontractor 
in reference to the job and he has assured 
me that the work will be given to our mem- 
bers, also have the support of the Cleveland 
Building Trades Council in upholding our 
jurisdiction. 

Some time was spent working among the 


men of our craft employed on a railroad 
which maintains a company union. Have 
had several meetings and as they are anx- 
ious to organize they take the position that 
the time is not opportune because of dull 
times. These men were formerly members 
of our organization and they know if they 
are going to get any relief it will have to 
come through organization. 


Charles B. Smith, Business Agent of the 
Building Trades Council in Cleveland for 
the past 15 years, died suddenly while at- 
tending the A. F. of L. Convention at Los 
Angeles, Cal., on Thursday, Oct. 6th. When 
news of his death reached Cleveland it was 
a terrible shock to his associates in the 
Labor Movement. His remains arrived in 
Cleveland Monday, Oct. 10th, and was met 
by an escort of police and scores of ad- 
mirers. The body laid in state for three 
days while thousands viewed the remains. 

He was buried on Thursday, Oct. 10th, 
from the Cathedral in Cleveland. The 
funeral procession, which was a mile in 
length, was escorted by motorcycle police 
of the City of Cleveland. His reputation as 
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a “square shooter” was attested to by the 
general public. Many employers and public 
officers paid him sterling tribute as a leader 
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and for his untiring efforts for the good of 
organized labor. Fraternally yours, M. F. 
Glenn, International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT M. A. MAHER 


Since my last report I represented our 
organization at wage conference on the 
Green Bay and Western, at Green Bay, Wis. 
Brothers Huybrecht, Patterson, Wichman 
and Moore representing Machinists’, Car- 
men, Sheet Metal Workers’ and _ Black- 
smiths’. After three days’ conference with 
Mr. Smith, general manager, and Mr. Sey- 
mour, president, we were able to agree on a 
very good set of working rules, but were 
informed by Mr. Seymour and Mr. Smith 
that no increase would be granted at this 
time, and the question of an increase in 
wages would have to be submitted to a 
board of mediation in accordance with the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act of 1926, 
and in view of the fact that we were unable 
to agree on the question of wages, the entire 
subject matter was submitted to the Rail- 
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way Department, to be handled to a conclu- 
sion, on advice of Brother Jewell, president 
of the department. 


I also spent some time in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, reorganizing delinquent members on 
the Big Four Railway at Sharonville and 
Riverside roundhouses, and was able to se- 
cure the reinstatement fees of five boiler 
makers at Sharonville and one at Riverside, 
and have two more signed up at Sharonville 
and one boiler maker and one helper signed 
up at Riverside to pay fee this coming 
pay day, and I hope to make these two 
shops one hundred per cent in the near 
future. Trusting this report will meet with 


the approval of all and with best wishes 
and kindest regards, I remain Fraternally, 
M. A. Maher, Intl. Vice-Pres. 


VICE-PRESIDENT W. J. COYLE 


Period September 15th to October 15th, 1927, Inclusive 


During the above period all except a few 
days were spent in the east. On my way 
to Halifax I stopped at Riviere du Loup 
where I found our local in good shape, apart 
from a rather complicated seniority case in- 
volving one of our members and a non- 
member very recently taken on the staff. 
For some time past I have been trying to 
adjust this with the assistance of Brother 
O’Neil, section chairman, C. N. R. Atlantic 
Region, but we did not have much success. 
However, we are now in a position where I 
believe this matter will be adjusted satis- 
factorily to the member involved. 


Visited Moncton and met many of my old 
shop mates. Executive of Lodge 378 advises 
that every thing is O. K., the non-members 
of his local are very few, and in the opinion 
of the writer should line up for shame’s 
sake, if for nothing else. The writer hap- 
pens to be one of those who started work 
in the Moncton back shop in the years when 
organized labor was having hard sledding 
in this locality. Apart from the inconsis- 
tency of the fellow who has one excuse or 
another for not joining up, the fact remains 
that he who enjoys the benefits should 
assist in paying the freight. 

Stopped off at Truro where I met with 
the night shift at lunch hour and arranged 
for a meeting of the entire boiler gang on 
my return from Halifax. 


On arrival in Halifax I met with Brother 
Jas. Wood, and he gave me the low-down 
on conditions prevailing in this district, 
which are a little worse than any other un- 
organized territory I have visited. With 
the assistance of Brother Wood (and Jim 
was sure on the job), and the active mem- 
bers of other international unions, I was 


successful in putting a new lodge in Halifax. 
While the membership is small for the start, 
this was due to the slack condition of our 
trade, and as soon as work picks up I am 
looking for a good honest to God boiler 
makers’ local in the city of Halifax. 


The writer met with many of our pros- 
pective members and they all agreed to 
line up as soon as their finances would per- 
mit. During my stay in the east I had the 
pleasure of meeting Brother Robert Duncan. 
Bob, as he is better known to his friends, 
is a real union man, and one of his proud- 
ast possessions is his old age exemption card 
from our International Brotherhood; con- 
tinuous good standing for fifteen years and 
then some, is Bob’s record. 


At the time our insurance program went 
into effect, we lost six members in Halifax 
round house, and two in St. John round- 
house, these being the only points under 
jurisdiction of Lodge 378, where we lost any 
members. All other outside points showed 
and still maintain a gain in membership as 
well as Moncton back shop. I had a meet- 
ing with the Halifax roundhouse men result- 
ing in all of them agreeing to again be- 
come members. The writer collected one 
reinstatement, the rest to be paid on Octo- 
ber 15, 1927. 


The question of Brother J. Holms’ senior- 
ity was investigated by the writer and 
turned over to Brother O’Neil for adjust- 
ment. 


Stopped off at Truro on my return as per 
arrangements, and met with our members. 
A general discussion took place regarding 
the handling of grievances, and it was de- 
cided to elect a real live shop committee to 
act in conjunction with the federated trades 
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at this point. Now that the above arrange- 
ment is completed, I am sure that things 
will go along better at Truro. 


Stopped off at St. John and had an inter- 
view with the one non-union mechanic, and 
he agreed to reinstate. The helper was un- 
decided just what he would do. Remainder 
of this gang are in good standing. 

Visited McAdam Junction and found 
things in good shape, except two non-mem- 
bers at Aroostook Junction and three at 
Brownsville. At the first opportunity the 
writer will visit these points and see what 
can be done. I had another try with our 
ex-members employed by the Quebec Cen- 
tral at Sherbrooke, but they are still sound 
asleep. They will no doubt wake up one 
of these days and are so few in number that 
we need not lose any sleep on their account. 

Arrived home on October 12th, and found 
that Lodge 134 had made excellent prog- 
ress in increasing their membership during 
my absence. During the period covered by 
this report, thirty-five reinstatements and 
one initiation have been paid in this lodge; 
thirty-three from the Point St. Charles shop 
of the C. N. Rys., two from C. P. R. R. Angus 
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shop, and one contract shop man with pros- 
pects good for a further increase. 

Brother Eveningham, secretary of Lodge 
203, advises that he has collected some more 
reinstatements from the boiler gang at C. 
N. R. roundhouse, London, Ontario, and 
expects to have all but a couple of these 
men back in the organization in the near 
future. 


While in St. John a survey of local condi- 
tions was made by the writer, with the end 
in view of putting in a local at this point 
among the contract shop men. Conditions 
at the present time are such that it would 
be impossible to get results. In the event 
that they improve, I will give this place a 
ride. 

In closing my report I would advise all 
traveling brothers to stay away from Hali- 
fax. There is positively no boom on in this 
city, even though some sections of the press 
would have us believe otherwise. The cold 
facts are that there is not enough boiler 
work in Halifax to keep the residents of the 
city employed at anything near full time. 

With best wishes, I am, thai 2 fraternally, — 
W. J. Coyle. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE THOS. NOLAN 


As usual I take the opportunity of giving 
a write-up in the columns of our Journal 
on conditions as I see them, and also from 
general information given me by our mem- 
bers in this neck of the woods. The present 
industrial situation is not what it should be 
by any means. The writer has seen it just 
as bad but not any worse, at least in Vir- 
ginia. 

Nevertheless one extreme generally fol- 
lows another and will in the present rotten 
industrial situation, which is caused by the 
most disastrous of all weapons against 
labor, unemployment. Labor has felt the 
pang of unemployment every once in a while 
for many years while their families have 
suffered untold privation from it, and in a 
country that has natural resources unlim- 
ited. While those natural resources pro- 
duce wealth beyond the calculation of the 
average person, the rich are increasing in 
wealth while the workers are denied the 
right of employment to keep the wolf from 
their door, and in a land blessed with 
plenty when properly governed—not in the 
interests of stocks and bonds, but in the in- 
terests of all the people. The people are 
the workers that made the American Na- 
tion the financial power that’s so evident 
in this day and age. 

And while we find those who represent 
stocks and bonds and other financial inter- 
ests have associated unions to protect them, 
either by legislation or other means, through 
their affiliated association in the National 
Chamber of Commerce, we don’t find them 
in associations that are split up and work- 
ing directly one against the other, but on 
the contrary united as one in accordance 
with the laws that govern their local or 


national association. That’s why their rep- 
resentative is stationed at Washington, D. 
C.; to watch every opportunity for favorable 
legislation for the interests he represents, 
and use his every effort to prevent any hos- 
tile legislation being passed that may be 
introduced while Congress is in session. 


It’s true those financial interests or asso- 
ciations are in a position to finance a repre- 
sentative at Washington, D. C., nevertheless 
if every Boilermaker, Shipbuilder and Help- 
er was organized in the International 
Brotherhood, in railroad shops and ship 
yards as well as government navy yards, 
the International Brotherhood would also 
have its representative at Washington, D. C., 
to prevent, if possible, hostile legislation 
against our members which our opposition 
is working night and day to have enacted, 
not only in the Halls of Congress, but in 
State Legislatures. 


And why our unorganized craftsmen can’t 
see what’s going on against their every in- 
terest is beyond even the imagination of 
every worker that sees the misery and want 
caused by the hostile legislation against 
organized labor—the twin sister of unem- 
ployment that’s so evident at present. When 
changed industrial conditions come about 
which are bound to come (at least we hope 
so), let us be in a position to take advantage 
of that time and opportunity by legitimate 
organized effort, and when in that secure 
position by mutual organized co-operation, 
let us not forget our duty in the future to 
place officials in public office, either na- 
tional or state, who are tried and known to — 
advocate for a government of the people and 
for the people. Such a legitimate under- 
taking is a trades. union business proposi- 
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tion and so necessary to right the present 
reign of injustice and establish recognition 
of organized labor’s rights with every privi- 
lege that labor is entitled to, and further 
within our grasp when organized, and also 
using the ballot box at every oportunity and 
the purchase of Union-Label goods when- 
ever possible. Such is the duty of every 
organized worker, both men and women, of 
our country. 


The Union Label is that silent and effec- 
tive little power that makes possible the 
recognition of the Trades Union movement, 
and whenever we get in that position and 
use the ballot box to elect our advocates to 
legislative offices, and purchase Union 
Label goods when possible, then company 
unions and other similar rat traps will go in 
the scrap heap of oblivion where deceitful 
propaganda and other rubbish belongs. Re- 
gardless of hostile legislation so prevalent 
in the national and many state legislatures 
of late, and company unions of various 
brands instead of the necessary co-operative 
joint action through the bona fide labor 
movement to prevent a continuation of 
present conditions, the answer is so plain 
and glaring that every worker can’t fail to 
see and feel the effects of it because of the 
lack of organization. But regardless of 
these conditions, the writer hopes to see the 
day (and not far distant, either) when our 
International Brotherhood as well as the 
general labor movement will be as strong 
and just as active as before the World War. 
For organized labor is here to stay and will 
protect its legitimate rights regardless of 
unlawful or drastic opposition. 

Our International Brotherhood will, in the 
future as in the past, keep on in an effort to 
organize our unorganized craftsmen in order 
to assist them to secure a decent wage, 
hours of labor and fair working conditions. 
In order to secure these conditions we must 
have their active co-operation on any propo- 
sition that’s fair, reasonable, and necessary 
on the field of endeavor. 

It is rather strange to listen to hard- 
boiled employers of labor shoot off their 
opinions about organized labor, and will tell 
one that they were “always in favor of 
organization of their employes when con- 
ducted right,” (notice the joker) and when 
asked why they are opposed to a legitimate 
union that was organized according to the 
requirements of the constitution of our gov- 
ernment, then and there Mr. Hard-boiled 
Employer gets mixed for he realizes that 
he holds no brief for a legitimate constitu- 
tional form of trades union organization, 
and still continues to advocate his brand 
of organization when and where he finds 
dupes to line up in direct competition, one 
with another. In other words, he is in favor 
of the installation of his rat trap incubator 
that breeds company unions and other simi- 
lar devices that’s a standing disgrace to 
American fair dealing and the institutions 
thereof; that gives the worker only what’s 
offered him or get off the job. ° ; 

May the good Lord grant that the day Is 
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not far distant when our unorganized crafts- 
men will see the light of organization and 
also the conditions that now confront them 
from the lack of it, as well as the necessity 
of fraternal co-operation as brothers and 
workers in our struggle for recognition and 
human rights. May the unorganized take 
advantage of the present opportunity to be- 
come members of our International Brother- 
hood that works and advocates justice in 
the protection of its members. The or- 
ganized effort is a legitimate trades union 
business movement and so necessary to 
cope with the present reign of injustice in 
order to establish the recognition of or- 
ganized labor’s rights with every privilege 
within our. grasp when organized and using 
the ballot box at every opportunity to elect 
organized labor’s defenders, and the pur- 
chase of Union Label goods when possible, 
for such is the duty of all trades unionists, 
both men and women. And don’t let us 
forget that trades union perseverance to 
the end is the key that invariably opens 
the door to final success, for try as we may 
there is no other known remedy to protect 
labor but applied organization. 


An article: appeared in the September 
Journal from the pen of Brother D. J. 
McGuinness of Lodge 163, that strikes the 
bull’s-eye of organized labor square in the 
center on the question of an obligation to 
a cause we agree to work for and defend. 
Many of our members in this neck of the 
woods expressed their appreciation of 
Brother McGuinness’ timely article on the 
duties of members to the cause of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood and also hope he 
will come again in the columns of the of- 
ficial Journal. 


Labor Day of 1927 is now past history 
and will be recorded, not only at Ports- 
mouth, Va., but all over the country, from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Seaboard, accord- 
ing to labor press reports, that must bring 
to trade unionists a full realization of the 
interest that makes possible the great 
American labor. movement, therefore or- 
ganized labor may well feel proud of the 
old time pioneers of the labor movement 
that had a future vision of labor’s holiday 
in the recognition of the toiling masses as 
well as humanity in general, for Labor Day 
and its celebration wrote a bright and last- 
ing declaration on the pages of our coun- 
try’s history, as it revolutionized the old 
time condition of labor and placed it on a 
higher plane, moving organized labor step 
by step in the onward march to recognition 
and progress. Labor Day has swept away 
that cruel and unrelenting opposition to or- 
ganized labor’s rights, and stimulated joint 
co-operative action and forever destroyed 
labor’s persecution and the dark ages as well 
as opening the gates to the home that 
stands for justice, not only to organized 
labor, but every employer who gives us the 
proper consideration and recognition of or- 
ganized labor’s rights, for when labor is 
united through organization there is no hu- 
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man obstacle for which a remedy can’t be 
applied. 

Yes, every trades unionist should neven 
forget the old pioneers of the labor move- 
ment, and should build a monument to their 
memory, at least in our hearts, for their 
path in building a labor movement in the 
hearts of the toilers in those times was not 
a bed of roses, but they kept on and on and 
never faltered until they had firmly estab- 
lished: what had been their vision in those 
days—a great labor movement for the pro- 
tection and recognition of organized labor. 

If the unorganized and delinquent would 
only dig up the past history of the American 
labor movement and study it well, and read 
the conditions of the old days, for I know 
that many a Boilermaker’s family went to 
bed supperless in their fight for shorter 
hours of labor, a fair wage and reasonable 


FEDERAL COURTS MAKE 


Federal Judge Grubb’s decision that or- 
ganized stone cutters in New York City 
must handle non-union stone is a slave edict. 


This estimate harmonizes with what As- 
sociate Justice Brandeis said of a similar rul- 
ing by the United States Supreme Court in 
the Bedford (Indiana) case, on which Judge 
Grubb based his decision. The associate jus- 
tice said: 

“If, on the undisputed facts of this case, 
refusal to work can be enjoined, Congress 
created by the Sherman Law and the Clay- 
ton Law AN INSTRUMENT FOR IMPOS- 
ING RESTRAINTS UPON LABOR WHICH 
REMINDS ONE OF INVOLUNTARY SERV- 
ITUDE.” 

It may be said that workers can not be 
forced to labor against their will. That’s 
what the stone cutters believed, but they 
have been enjoined from refusing to handle 
non-union stone. 

They also are individually liable for dam- 
ages and they face criminal prosecution. In 
fact, several of them have been indicted and 
now await trial. 


BOOTLEGGERS 


Federal Judge James W. Woodrough of 
the Omaha district has held unconstitutional 
that section of the national prohibition law 
which permits a court to issue a personal 
injunction and to confine a man in jail 
without a jury trial if that court order is 
violated. 

The accused has a bad reputation as a 
-bootlegger, but the court said this did not 
justify setting aside the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“Let the matter be inquired into, a charge 
formulated and a jury of his peers called 
together. But the bill in equity, though it 
is based upon a section of an act of Con- 
gress, calls upon the judge to do that thing 
which the Constitution of the United States 
forbids that any judge shall ever do—to try 
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shop conditions, but like the shoemaker 
sticking to his last, the Boilermakers under- 
stood what an organized obligation meant 
and won out for shorter hours, a fair wage 
and improved shop conditions, while their 
sons and grandsons now reap the benefit of 
their efforts and supperless nights. I again 
say, may the good Lord open the eyes of our 
unorganized craftsmen to realize what they 
are up against and where they are drifting, 
more and more, to industrial slavery, the 
twin sister of absolute poverty, for no work- 
er can attempt to champion organized labor 
and practice disruption whenever he fails to 
be an active part of it, for he or they, when 
not organized, are but the victims of what 
organized capital advocates—Individualism. 

With best wishes for success, now and in 
the future, I am yours truly and fraternally, 
Thos. Nolan, Special Representative. 


TWO SLAVE DECISIONS 


The Grubb decision is more sinister than 
the Supreme Court decision. In the latter 
case private corporations asked for an in- 
junction in the lower courts and finally won 
in the tribunal of last resort. 


In the case before Judge Grubb the Fed- 
eral Department of Justice was plaintiff— 
the government fought for anti-union em- 
ployers. 

A precedent is thus created that will not 
be overlooked by these employers. Here- 
after, when they wage war on organized la- 
bor, and these workers refuse to handle 
their products, the Department of Justice 
may take up the employers’ cause and ask 
for an injunction against the workers on the 
ground that interstate commerce is inter- 
fered with. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
sanctioned such relief in the Bedford case, 
on request of private employers. 

In view of these two epoch- making deci- 
sions, of the government’s new position and 
of Associate Justice Brandeis’ stinging com- 
ment, citizens may well ask if serfdom has 
passed. 


ARE IN LUCK 


a person for a crime and deprive him of his 
liberty without a jury.” 

If bootleggers are entitled to a trial by 
jury—and they sure are—why not. striking 
workers, who would raise living standards? 

The labor injunction judge makes his own 
law and enforces it at will. The worker can 
be jailed on the ground that he. violated 
(this court-made law; that he is in contempt 
of court. 

The bootlegger, however, is assured every 
right the Constitution guarantees, even 
though he be a social outlaw. 

When wage workers protest against the 
labor injunction they only ask that they be 
accorded rights granted to every other per- 
son, even though they be wee horse 
thief or kidnaper. 
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Correspondence 


i Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Lodge No. 92 had a well attended 
meeting on October 4th, with Inter- 
national President Brother Frank- 
lin, Brothers Harry Norton, Inter- 
national Representative Joe Reed 
(who is attending the A. F. of L. 
convention representing the Oregon 
State Federation of Labor) and 
Brother Martin Daley, Business 
Representative of Lodge No. One, in 
attendance. Each one addressed the 
meeting and was listened to with 
great interest by all present, and I 
am sure that all were benefited by 
their remarks. 

Lodge No. 92 is holding its own 
as well as could be expected with 
so many of our members idle the 
past four months, with very little 
prospects of any improvement in 
the way of work before the first of 
the year. The delegates to the con- 
vention have enjoyed themselves 
and I believe that they have learned 
that there is a bunch of real live 
union men in southern California, 
and we trust that it won’t be long 
before they will want to return to 
our city. Fraternally yours, Frank 
S. Dunn, Secretary No. 92. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The writer missed writing any 
information chatter or news for the 
October Journal. I was off the job 
for a couple of weeks and went 
down in the country to see the 
folks, and I had them kill off 12 or 
15 of their Rhode Island Reds; 
they were so glad to see me. Con- 
ditions for the working people 
around Greater Kansas City are 
not so good. My local is holding 
its own, while I have one or two 
members out of employment. Kan- 
sas City is no place to come for 
jobs. There just ain’t any. Re- 
ceived a letter from a brother up 
in Wisconsin. He asked me where 
all the traveling members had 
gone to, only he didn’t call them 
that name. He reminded me of a 
story I heard one time when we 
were in conference in Hogan’s al- 
ley, in Arkansas, and they got to talking 
about old timers, and Hair-lip Miller said, 
“I worked here before they had a bridge,” 
and that remark broke up the conference, 
as we were all broke. 


Business around headquarters is good. 
The Brotherhood state Bank is moving 


International President Brother J. A. Franklin on 
the roof of the Mission Inn at Riverside, California, 
taking a few moments’ rest in a rustic chair among 
the bells and flowers that makes this one of the many 
places of interest of southern California. 


along towards the million mark in de- 
posits. 


There was a visiting member held up in 
Kansas City, Mo., the first part of October 
and when the police asked him what the 
holdups got, he said, “Experience.” 

The roses are red and violets blue, 
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Your dues in the Local are almost past due. 
Please pay them now, don’t wait till when 
The Secretary writes (Del. Notice) you 
about them again. 
Please come across; we need the dough, 
Not in December, but now, you know. 
‘So write a check to the Secretary today, 
So he will stop worrying and get some hay. 
An airplane should appeal to a Scotch- 
man—only two wheels to buy tires for. 
I hope the brother in the Virginia Moun- 
tains hasn’t forgotten the number—ten and 
a half. 


We hope that all the brothers that read 
this article will smile and then start out 
with the intention of getting one or more 
members for our Brotherhood, and if they 
all do, it will not be long till we will be 
100 per cent again. 


With best wishes and regards to all, I 
remain, fraternally yours, W. E. Dwyer, Sec- 
retary No. 32. 


New Orleans, La. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The Almighty God in His Divine Wisdom 
has removed from our midst our Brother 
William O’Brien, who departed this life Oc- 
tober 3. He was long a faithful member of 
Crescent City Lodge No. 37 of our brother- 
hood, and the members of Crescent City 
Lodge No. 37 extend their sympathy to his 
mother, relatives and friends. May he rest 
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in peace. Fraternally yours, EB. H. Mills, B. A. 
and §., L. 37. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: : 

The Almighty God in His Divine Wisdom 
has removed from our midst our worthy and 
esteemed Brother Andrew Larsen, and we, 
the officers and members of Local No. 746, 
extend to his sons and sister our heartfelt 
sympathy in their hour of bereavement, and 
earnestly pray God may comfort them and 
console them, that they will bear their trials 
with fortitude, and that their sorrow may be 
softened with the comforting thought that 
his spirit has departed to a better world 
where parting is no more and sorrow is un- 
known. Fraternally yours, officers and mem- 
bers of Riverside Lodge No. 746. Arnold 
Knoernschild, C. O. McKelvey and Max 
Schield. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It is with deep regret that Lodge No. 197 
reports the death of Brother Henry A. Glass- 
brenner, who was one of our best members, 
also a member of the committee at Selkirk. 
He was initiated into Lodge No. 197 on April 
20, 1927, and was always a member in good 
standing. The members of Lodge No. 197 
desire to extend their sympathy to the wife 
of the late Brother Glassbrenner. Frater- 
nally yours, 8. Piombino, EH. S., L. 197. 


A group of Boiler Makers attending the 
A. F. of L. convention in Los Angeles, Calif., 
1927. The photograph was taken on the pier 
at Catalina Island, where all the delegates 
were taken on one of the sight-seeing trips 


and treated to a fish fry, with plenty of re- 


freshments. Left to right, they are: Joe 
Reed, Harry Norton, J. A. Franklin, Martin 
Daley, Bert Jewell and Frank S. Dunn, just 
after a trip to the Submarine Gardens on 
the glass bottom boat. 
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Peru, Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I am enclosing a photo of Local No. 384 
Labor Day float. This is only one of the 
many floats that was in the Labor Day. 
parade held in Peru. We had a wonderful 
day, very good speaking, band concert and 
a fine ball game between the fast C. & O. 
railroad club and the Indianapolis Silver- 
flash club, with the C. & O. victorious. The 
day was closed with a magnificent display 
of fireworks. Fraternally yours, George G. 
Road, C. F. S., L. 384. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


In the death of Brother Thomas Hughes, 
‘Buffalo Lodge No. 7 loses one of its old-time 
members. He was a familiar figure amongst 
his fellowmen, always willing and ready to 
be of assistance to his shopmates, and his 
loyal and friendly disposition endeared him 
to all. 


Brother Hughes had a lingering illness the 
past few years, and was unable to follow his 
former occupation, and death took him from 
our midst September 27th. 


Funeral services were held at St. Bridget’s 
Church with solemn requiem high mags, at- 
tended by immediate family and friends. 
Members of Lodge No. 7 were active pall- 
bearers. Burial at Holy Cross Cemetery. 
Yours fraternally, Joseph Ernst, C. S., L. 7. 


Bayonne, N. J. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 
It has pleased our 
‘take from our midst 


Heavenly Father to 
our most esteemed 


Brother Michael McCarthy, the oldest mem- 
ber of Bayonne Local 607. 


Brother McCarthy was taken ill at work 
and died on September 23d after one day’s 
illness, and will be greatly missed by all 
who knew him and worked with him. 


We, the members of Bayonne Local 607, 
wish to extend our most heartfelt sympathy 
to the bereaved wife and family of our de- 
parted brother, and fervently pray that a 
merciful God will comfort and console them 
in their sad and lonely hours. William J. 
Browne, C. S., L. 607. 


McGill, Nevada. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The members of Lodge 490 wish to extend 
their sympathy to the wife of Brother Frank 
R. Jordan, deceased. Fraternally yours, Don- 
ald L. Reed, C. S., L. 490. 


Ashland, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Almighty Father in His 
Infinite Wisdom to call from this world to 
the great beyond the beloved wife of Brother 
Bert Anderson. And we, the officers and 
members of Lodge No. 697, take this means 
to convey the heartfelt sympathy of this local 
to our bereaved brother and his family in 
this their hour of sadness. Fraternally yours, 
August Phillips, S., L. 697. 


Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Almighty Father to re- 
move from our midst on September 23 our 
esteemed Brother John V. Gormley. And 
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we, the brothers of Lodge No. 548, while 
deeply mindful of our loss, bow submissively 
to the will of our Heavenly Father. To his 
beloved ones we individually and collective- 
ly tender our sincere and heartfelt sym- 
pathy and commend them to the care of 
Him who doeth all things well. And we 
pray that the Almighty God may comfort 
and console our deceased brother’s wife 
that she may bear her great loss with for- 
titude, and that her sorrows may be softened 
with the comforting thought that his spirit 
has departed to a better world, where part- 
ing is no more and sorrow is unknown. Fra- 
ternally yours, Jack Crawford, C. S., L. 548. 


Joliet, Tl. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased the Almighty Father in His 
Infinite Wisdom to call from this world to 
the great beyond our beloved Brother George 
Lobus. And we, the officers and members of 
Lodge No. 93, take this means to convey the 
heartfelt sympathy of this local to his wife, 
relatives and friends in this their hour of 
sadness. Fraternally yours, Joseph Eicher, 
F. S., L. No. 93. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

God in His Divine Wisdom has seen fit to 
remove from our midst the beloved brother 
and member of Local No. 249, Brother J. T. 
Jeffries. And we, as brother members, ex- 
tend to his widow and family our heartfelt 
sympathy in this their hour of bereavement 
and earnestly pray that the Almighty Father 
comfort and console them. Fraternally yours, 
F. D. Gowdy, C. S., L. 249. 


New Orleans, La. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased our Heavenly Father to 
take from our midst our Brother E. F. 
Steber, who departed this life September 4. 
He was a faithful member of our brother- 
hood, and the members of Crescent City 
Lodge No. 37 extend their sympathy to his 
wife, relatives and friends. May he rest in 
peace. Fraternally yours, E. H. Mills, B. A. 
and S., L. 37. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Almighty God to re- 
move from this earth on October ist, at 
Elizabeth, N. J., John Cameron, age 73 years, 
the beloved father of our Brother John Cam- 
eron. We, the members of Local Lodge No. 
83, extend our heartfelt sympathy to our 
brother and his family. Lon Keeton, S., L. 83. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
God in His Divine Wisdom has seen fit to 
remove from our midst the infant child of 
Brother William Carr. And we, as brother 


members, extend to him and family our 
heartfelt sympathy and pray that the Al- 
mighty Father comfort and console them in 
this their hour of bereavement. Fraternally 
yours, F. D. Gowdy, C. S., L. 249. 


Huntington, W. Va. | 

Dear Sir and Brother: 
God in His Divine Wisdom has seen fit to 
remove from our presence the father of our 
beloved Brothers A. E. Irby and H. M. Irby. 
And we, as brother members, extend to them 
our heartfelt sympathy in this their hour 
of bereavement, and earnestly pray that the 
Almighty Father comfort and console them. 
Fraternally yours, F. D. Gowdy, C. S., L. 249. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

God in His Divine Wisdom has seen fit to 
remove from our midst the sister of our be- 
loved Brother J. H. Wills. And we as brother 
members extend to him our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in this his hour of bereavement, and 
earnestly pray that the Almighty Father 
comfort and console him. Fraternally yours, 
F. D. Gowdy, C. S., L. 249. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

God in His Divine Wisdom has seen fit to 
remove from our midst the beloved wife of 
Brother R. C. Holderby. And we, as brother 
members, extend to him our heartfelt sym- 
pathy and earnestly pray that the Almighty 
Father comfort and console him in this his 
hour of bereavement. Fraternally yours, 
F. D. Gowdy, S., L. 249. 


Butte, Mont. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has pleased the Almighty God to take 
back unto Himself the spirit of the dear 
wife of our Brother Charles A. Schott, and 
while we bow in reverent submission to His 
will, it is with keenest sympathy we mourn 
the loss our brother and family have sus- 
tained, and we are aware that the expres- 
sion of our feelings in his sad affliction can 
afford but little comfort, yet we cannot neg- 
lect expressing them now, and as the offi- 
cers and members of this lodge we wish in 
this way to extend to Brother Schott and 
family our sincere and heartfelt Sympathy in 
this their sad hour of bereavement. J. P. 
Mahoney, Lee Colston, William Hill, com- 
mittee, Mineral Hill Lodge 130. 


; Boone, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with deep regret that Lodge No. 161 
reports the death of Mrs. William O. Staley, 
mother of Brother Roy Staley. We, as mem- 
bers of Local No. 161, do extend to Brother 
Staley our heartfelt sympathy in . this sad 
hue of bereavement. Hugo Samuelson, S., 
L. 161. 
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In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable Spe at of sym- 
pathy: 


Members. 


Brother George Lobus, member of Lodge 
No. 93, Joliet, Ill., died October 4. 


Brother Bert Anderson, member of Lodge 
No. 697, Ashland, Wis., died recently. 


Brother John V. Gormley, member of 
Lodge No. 548, Toronto, Ont., Can., died 
September 23. 


Brother J. T. Jeffries, member of Lodge 
No. 249, Huntington, W. Va., died recently. 


Brother E. F. Steber, member of Lodge 
No. 37, New Orleans, La., died September 4. 
Brother William O’Brien, member of Lodge 
No. 37, New Orleans, La., died Oct. 3. 


Brother Andrew Larsen, member of Lodge 
No. 746, Sioux City, Ia:, died recently. 

Brother Thomas Hughes, member of 
Lodge No. 7, Buffalo, N. Y., died Sept. 27. 

Brother Michael McCarthy, member of 
Lodge No. 607, Bayonne, N. J., died Sept. 23. 

Brother H. A. Glassbrenner, member of 
Lodge No. 197, Albany, N. Y., died recently. 

Brother Frank J. Jordan, member of Lodge 
No. 490, McGill, Nev., died recently. 


Relatives of Members 


Infant child of Brother William Carr, 
member of Lodge 249, Huntington, W. Va., 
died recently. 


Father of Brothers A. E. Irby and H. M. 
Irby, members of Lodge 249, Huntington, 
W. Va., died recently. 


Sister of Brother J. H. Wills, member of 
Lodge 249, Huntington, W. Va., died re- 
cently. 

Wife of Brother R. C. Holderby, member 
of Lodge 249, Huntington, W. Va., died re- 
cently. 

Wife of Brother Charles A. Schott, mem- 
ber of Lodge No. 130, Butte, Mont., died 
recently. 

Mother of Brother Roy Staley, member 
of Lodge No. 161, Boone, Ia., died recently. 

Father of Brother John Cameron, member 
of Lodge No. 83, Kansas City, Mo., died re- 
cently. 

Wife of Brother John Dzilsky, member of 
Lodge No. 607, Bayonne, N. J., died recently. 

Father of Brother Joseph Britt, member 
of Lodge No. 607, Bayonne, N. J., died re- 
cently. 

Wife of Brother T. Wadsworth, member 
of Lodge No. 392, Calgary, Alb., Canada, 
died October 4. 


Technical Articles 


PATTERNS FOR THREE WAY Y-BRANCH 
By O. W. Kothe 


The other day I stopped in a store to buy 
a certain commodity, and the Manager asked 
a clerk to get a step ladder. Well, the clerk 
came back with a short ladder, and the Man- 
ager, provoked, said: “Oh, get the big step 
ladder—you can’t reach nothing with that 
little thing.” 


That struck me as a wonderful bit of truth 
—so many people get a short step ladder, 
and even though they climb to the very top 
of the ladder—still they cannot reach very 
far—to say nothing about seeing into secret 
places. Still others use a short ladder and 
always stay a rung or two from the top— 
afraid to stand at the top. 

- Today the huge industrial organization 
requires a big strong ladder to reach above 
the thousands of outstretched arms that 
‘clamor for better things. Men who are 
merely roughing in mechanics are only on 
a short step ladder, and they never can 
reach anywhere. They may have courage 
- and absolute confidence where they are—but 
that does not mean anything if they cannot 
reach into the higher realms of the trade. 

_. Your .drawing board and a pencil and 
_Paper,can. build you up like a very tall and 


strong ladder. By using delicate instru- 
ments, you acquire the habit of doing your 
work neatly and accurately. It trains you to 
put your ideas on paper—to express them in 
concrete form so others understand—it gives 
you an altogether new interest in addition 
to your daily work. What is more—this 
working out problems on paper enables you 
to think them out point by point, and this 
stores up the necessary knowledge in your 
brain to be a teacher to other men. What 
else is a Foreman or Draftsman, a Super- 
intendent or Manager than a Teacher? They 
merely teach the rank and file in the ways 
that the “Powers that be” want their work 
done. 


Sometime ago a Power Machine Operator 
in one of the shops told me that “‘it’s getting 
to be like slavery” in most of the shops 
now. But that is the wrong idea; it is much 
like another party told me who had tried 
ever so hard to quit smoking. He spent 
money and done all things imaginable, and 
all the time kept on telling himself he 
wanted to smoke, until the desire became so 
great—he simply started to smoke again. 
Then later he reversed the process—he told 
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himself he didn’t care to smoke any more— 
he had no more desire for it, and that ended 
the matter and he quit smoking. 


Just so with our trade, if men want to be 
a slave—that is what they are—they may 
try ever so hard to get away from it; but 
they have never changed their heart, and 
they are tied as tightly to their pet routine 
as ever. But reverse the process—use your 
present work as a means to an end, and then 
use your drawing board and pencil and paper 
to reach that end—an altogether different 
feeling will creep over you. You will soon 
get to do other things that many others 
can’t do—you will soon know it and actually 
believe it. Pretty soon you will bid for 
some higher or different duties or work— 
your drawing board has pulled you away 
from your old routine—you are broadening 
out and seeing other places where you can 
serve the trade better as well as yourself. 


To bring this a little closer home, quite 
a number of business agents have told me— 
“this job is getting disgusting—a lot of these 
fellows are getting afraid to ask for a job 
themselves; they come to me so I send them 
to such and such a shop.” And then sev- 
eral have added: “I am honestly ashamed 
of the way some of them fellows work.” 


Here again those men carry the wrong 
viewpoint. Men who are so deficient and 
must have the power of an organization back 
of them before they feel strong enough to 
sell their services—they certainly need a 
long step ladder to reach higher up into the 
trade. If a man is so deficient in mechan- 
ical skill that he is afraid to go out and sell 
his services, he should immediately reverse 
the process. The fault is not with the trade; 
but with the weakest links that make up the 
chain. If there are too many weak links in 
any locality, the whole craft must suffer. 
So it becomes the duty of the stronger to 
strengthen the weaker members, and in that 
way improve conditions all around. 


Since this trade has geometry and mathe- 
matics for its foundation—that is what to 
encourage, and in our work it is Geometrical 
Design, Laying Out and Calculation. It all 
grows up out of the drawing board. It 
never filters up through the hammer or 
chisel or power machines. Those who think 
all this will come to them eventually by it- 
self have got the wrong idea. Here again, a 
person must reverse the process—instead of 
centering all your attention in tools and ma- 
chines, begin to center your thoughts by 
making more and more use of the drawing 
board. If you find the work we show in 
these columns is not enough to keep you 
busy—then see that you get additional in- 
struction material. Eventually you won’t 
care for the hard tools so much any more; 
you will have greater things to take their 
place, and that is your reward., 


Take our problem in this instance, it is 
something out of the ordinary. Thousands 
of. men would pride themselves to make it 
and tell all their friends of it, which is sell- 


ing their ability. Still this Y-branch is ex- 
tremely simple when viewed properly. It is 
nothing more than two square to rounds 
built into a tapering pipe, on the angle 
shown. But to arrive at a correct solution, 
we will admit takes more knowledge than 
laying on a log and rolling off, 


We first draw the vertical center line for 
prong D, and at the hase we draw a hori- 
zontal line to equal in diameter what should 
make the combined area for the three 


prongs. Thus we have: 
Prong A—6' ”X10” —60 = sq. ins. 
Prong E71 atesne =56 ~=sq.ins. 


Prong C—6.2” .7854” —28.27 sq. ins. 


Total area’... sss neue 144.27 sq. ins. 


Here we see the base must be equal to 
carry at least 144 sq. ins., a fraction more 
would be preferable. In reversing the pro- 
cess to find the diameter, we can say: 


144.27 


.7854 
Extracting the square root, we have: 
V 1838. (18.52 inches diameter 


Hence we make this base 14 inches in 
diameter to standardize measurements, and 
which will carry an area of 153.93 square 
inches. Then from the center 1, we draw 
an axis line for the side prongs (not shown 
here). This gives-us an angle to bisect for 
the miter lines M-N and R-S and enables 
drawing the angles A’ and HR’. After this we 
can draw the side lines, making the throat 
lines M-7’ and R-7” intersect similar as 
shown.. In this case both side prongs are 
of different angles, and this makes 1-7’ be a 
longer miter line than 1-7”. 


Through the points 1-3’-5’-7’ and also 3”-5’- 
7”, we square out lines at right angles to the 
miter line, and make these equal in length 
to the half diameters of these points through 
the taper pipe. When this is done, the sec- 
tional lines H and I can be drawn, and these 
will give the correct girth for the throat 
miter lines. Observe, we develop these sec- 
tions through the miter line of the reducer, 
and then build the lines of the transitional 
prongs to this miter line. In this way the 
reducer remains a true taper and will not 
need to be lengthened, stretched or forced 
in order to fit. 


= 183 


The matter of designing work carries with 
it the same skill as an architect can put ~ 
to a building. A structure can be made cum- 
bersome and it will still be a structure; or it 
can have that touch of refinement; that 
alone goes with intensified training, and 
which everybody admires. Just so, thou- 
sands of men make Y-branches, but their 
methods of design vary—some are made 
flat on the side where they ought to be 
round; others are made sharp in the throat, 
and still others must be forced in position. 
Let us not forget that in each case some- 
thing is made. This something might satisfy 
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men who don’t know any better, but for well 
read men it tells a story without words and 
which many a mechanic would like to hide 
if they knew it. 


The sections C and G are to put the eleva- 
tion lines in place, and which aid in drawing 
the lines from N and § while lines from M 
and R are drawn to points in the miter 
lines. Now when the elevation is finished, 
we can determine the true lengths. This is 
done by means of diagram D”, B” and F”. 
Here, let us start with the center prong D, 
where we pick line 1-2, and set it on the 
base line of diagram. Then we erect lines 
equal to the sectional line 1 of G and 2 of C, 
so that by joining these two lines 1-2, we 
have the true length. Next pick elevation 
line 2-3’ and using the point 2 on horizontal 
line of diagram D” measure over to 3’ and 
erect a line equal to the sectional line 3’ of 
H and 2-3’ will be the true length. 


After this pick line 3’-4 from elevation 
and set as 37-4 on the horizontal line of 
diagram D”. Next erect line as 4 equal to 
4 of C, and 3’-4 is the true length. Continue 
in this way lifting one line off from eleva- 
tion after another, and always place in dia- 
gram, and erect lines to equal those in the 
sectional views. When these lines are 
joined, you have the slant line. The same 
treatment is used for the lines 2-3”, 3’-4”, 
4”-5” etc., as shown. 


In diagram B”, we follow the same treat- 
ment, only using one riser past h-t equal to 
the width of half the section A, or 3 inches. 
Beyond this we pick the lines as N-1-2-3-4 
and set them in diagram B’, on the base 
line, after which we erect lines equal to 
those in section G. By conecting up the 
lines to the post, h, we have the true lengths. 
As we pick the throat lines as M-1, M-3’, M-5’, 
M-7’ we transfer them in the same way, and 
we erect lines equal to the length of lines 
in section H. When lines are drawn toh, we 
have all the true lengths for prong B. The 
diagram of true lengths for prong F are 
determined in the same way, as at F”. Here 
h-t is made equal to half the width of sec- 
tion E, or 4 inches. Otherwise we follow the 
same procedure, as described for the dia- 
gram B”, 


At this point it is immaterial at which 
prong we start to develop first, but the el- 
bow angles shown by patterns A’ and E’ can 
be laid out any time. So in starting with 
the center prong D, we first draw a line as 
1-2, making it equal to 1-2 of diagram D”. 
Then pick girth space 1-3’ from the curve of 
section H, and set as arc 3’. Pick true 
length 2-3’ from D” and using 2 as center 
cross arcs as in point 3’. Next pick girth 
space 3’-5’ from the curve of H, and using 
the new point 3’ as center strike an are at 
5’. Also pick the space 2-4 from section C 
and using 2 in pattern as center, strike ares 
as at 4. Now pick true length 3’-4 from D” 
and using the new point 3’ in pattern as cen- 
ter; cross arcs in point 4. After this pick 
true length 4-5’ from D” and using the new 


point 4 in pattern as center cross arcs in 
point 5’, 


Repeat in this way until points 77-8 are 
established, and then start to develop the 
other side using girth spaces from the curve 
of section I as 3’-5”-7”. At the top of girth 
spaces remain the same, and the true 
length lines are taken as 2-3’, 3”-4’, 4”-5”, 
5-6”, 6”-7” from diagram EH”. This will give 
a pattern as we show and when the other 
half is marked off from this pattern, and the 
parts are rolled and assembled, a perfect 
taper should be made, and each miter line 
is 1-7’ and 1-7” will be a perfect plane. That 
is you can lay the model down on these lines 
1-7’ and 1-7” and they should touch the floor 
all around. 


Now the pattern for prong F is developed 
by drawing a line as R-S equal to R-S of 
elevation. Next pick true length h-l, from 
diagram F”’’, and using S as center strike 
an arc indefinitely; then pick line h-l” from 
F’’ and using R as center cross arcs as in 
point 1. After this pick one of the girth 
spaces as 1-2 from the curve of section G, 
and using 1 in pattern as center, strike arc 
as at 2. Next pick space 1-3” from pattern 
D and strike arc as at 3”. Now use true 
length h-2 from F’’, and using S as center, 
cross arcs at 2. Then pick line h-3” from 
F” and using R as center, cross arcs in point 
3”. Continue in this way until points S-4 
and R-7” are established. After this add 
half the width of section E, and with R and 
S as centers strike arcs as at U and T. Pick 
elevation lines S-4 and R-7” and using 4 and 
7” as centers, cross arcs as in point U and T. 
This allows for drawing lines through all 
points where arcs cross, and the patterns for 
prong F is finished. 


The same procedure is followed for pat- 
tern B, only using the line M-N of elevation 
to start with, and the true lengths are taken 
from diagram B”. The girth for throat is 
taken from the spaces 1-3’-5’-7’ of pattern D. 
In this way all edges must fit together and 
a perfect fit should be made. Edges for 
assembling must be allowed extra on all 
patterns, and when the patterns are formed 
up as becomes your elevation views—these 
transitions should also have perfect planes 
along the base and miter lines. For this 
reason they should fit accurately and be 
easy to assemble, as well as make an artis- 
tic job. 


Problems of this kind can be multiplied 
and when a person once has the proper solu- 
tion, or key to their development, all of the 
others can be worked out similarly. The 
plan view is never necessary on all Y- 
branches that are on center, and as it is 
quicker and more accurate to use the 
elevation method. The plan method is only 
serviceable when the prongs are off centers, 
as flat on one side; the plan lines then 
become base lines while the elevation lines 
are altitudinals, and the slant lines are true 
lengths. 
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Educational Department 


RAILROADING ON THE RAILS AND OFF 
By Bruce V. Crandall 


Why Read? 
PART VIII 


Why read? The question came to my 
mind after writing my last article for this 
magazine because I was talking almost en- 
tirely about things with which I had had no 
personal experience; all that I knew I had 
read. I had taken what another man, or 
other men, had said and with that I had 
built up my own thoughts and put them 
down on paper. There was a time when 
the reading of books was forbidden the com- 
mon people. One of the finest things about 
eur present day is that there is plenty of 
good reading matter which is easily obtain- 
able and at so small a cost as to be within 
the reach of everyone. 


How came reading and writing? It is an 
interesting story and one worth referring to 
when writing on the question of reading. 
Picture writing is so old as to be lost in the 
mists of the ages gone. Thousands of years 
ago men began to convey and record their 
thoughts by the means of crude pictures 
from which came the characters from which 
our alphabet has been built. Our alphabet 
is not the invention of some man or group 
of men. It is like almost everything else, 
the result of long slow growth. We, as 
humans, build on our experiences, and from 
the first crude signs made by primitive 
man tens of thousands of years ago has 
come what we call an “alphabet.” The word 
comes from the Greek. The first two letters 
in the Greek alphabet are Alpha, which cor- 
responds to our A, and Beta which is the 
same as our B; and from these two words, 
Alpha Beta, comes our word Alphabet. It 
is a good deal like the way we refer to our 
Alphabet as the A, B, C’s. It is another il- 
lustration of how things grow. 


These characters of the alphabet were the 
necessary forerunners of our reading of to- 
day but long before we had books men 
carved the letters of the alphabet on stone 
and with quill pens wrote on parchment, or 
with the ancient stylus wrote on wax 
tablets. No wonder so few people read any- 
thing in the centuries back of us. It is only 
a few hundred years ago that the printing 
press and type came and with it the making 
of books brought with it the spread of 
knowledge. Typesetting machines and print- 
ing presses driven by power have made the 
cost of reading small indeed. 


“A book is not some fetish to be viewed 
with suspicion but simply a vehicle for 
transmitting the thoughts of one person to 
thousands of others. In the old days of 
ancient Greece before the coming of writing, 
to say nothing of books, it was the bard 


who, by word of mouth, repeated what was 
known of the history of his tribe or nation. 
It was in this way that the epic poems of 
Greece grew and were preserved until the 
coming of writing. All of this is only the 
very briefest glance at what has gone before 
but it gives us a little perspective in our 
sketch of reading. 


Why Read the Boiler Makers’ Journal? 


To get right down to the present time, in 
fact, to what I am writing and what the 
reader of this journal is getting: What is 
the reason for this publication for which I 
write these words? Why should what ap- 
pears in these pages each issue be read? 
Why read at all? These questions are worth 
answering and have a very important bear- 
ing on the whole question of labor organiza- 
tions. An organization grows, develops, 
makes progress, measures its success and 
usefulness according to the knowledge and 
good judgment of its members. The active 
work of any organization is carried on by 
its officers, but who elects the officers? The 
members of the organization determine who 
their officers shall be, and if they select 
them in ignorance the organization is bound 
to suffer. The whole future of labor organ- 
ization rests with the individual member. 


It is most necessary then that the indivi- 
dual member should keep himself informed, 
and it is for that very reason that most 
labor organizations have established an of- 
ficial journal such as the one that the reader 
of these words is now holding in his hands 
and is reading. There is an old saying that 
“One man can lead a horse, to water but a 
whole army cannot make him drink.” How 
it does apply to the individual member of 
an organization. About a dollar a -year 
takes the journal of his own. Brotherhood 
to his door but a million dollars worth of 
effort on the part of the officers cannot 
make him read it. Yet this particular jour- 
nal is edited and published for the express 
purpose of benefitting the organization and, 
therefore, every member of it. Yet every 
member does not read it; in fact, there are a 
good many who do not and they lose thereby 
and so does their organization. I don’t 
know of any substitute for a journal of this 
kind. Certainly we could not go back; we 
would none of us want to go back to the 
days of ancient Greece where all knowledge 
was passed on by word of meuth and Broth- 
erhood journals were never dreamed of and 
ninety-five per cent of the people were 
slaves. Yet nothing any more than writ- 
ing and reading has been responsible for 
the dissemination of knowledge, and knowl- 
edge has been the cause of freedom. Knowl- 
edge is nothing but the getting of the truth 
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for ones self. What is that saying: “For 
ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free?” 

Some men read because it is a pleasure to 
do so. I enjoy reading far beyond the aver- 
age man. I have been reading the Brother- 
hood journals for many years, all of them 
that have anything to do with railroading, 
and yet, that has been but a very small per- 
centage of the reading that I have done. 
While railroading has been my special work 
I certainly have not confined my reading to 
that field. I don’t expect the reader of this 
journal to do the reading that I do, though 
I do know a good many railway employes 
that are exceedingly well read on a great 
variety of subjects. But any man that is a 
member of a labor organization owes it as 
a duty to himself and his family to not only 
read his journal but to study it. 


Wide Reading Helps Solve Life’s Problems 


Our civilization becomes each year more 
complex, more problems arise, and the only 
way of meeting them as we should is to 
study them and inform ourselves to the full- 
est extent. We cannot confine ourselves to 
the reading of only our own journal—we 
must broaden our point*of view so that we 
may all live together understandingly. We 
owe a certain duty to society as good citi- 
zens and every one has a part to play, but 
we cannot play that part unless we have an 
understanding of the problems of living to- 
gether as humans. We should know many 
things which we cannot get except through 
books, but to discuss this question will have 
to be left for another time. We have space 
only for the briefest reference to the Broth- 
erhood journals. 


The Tasks of the Editors 


What are the objects of the Brotherhoods? 
I must take it for granted that every reader 
of this journal is acquainted with the ob- 
jects of his organization. One of the prob- 
lems of an organization is to keep the mem- 
bers in touch with each other and keep them 
informed as to what is going on within their 
own organization and what is going on out- 
side that may concern them as members. It 
is for this reason that the official journals 
are published and sent to each and every 
member. While the editors seek to make 
the journals interesting and readable, their 
first business is to make them informative. 
The Brotherhood journal is not issued to be 
entertaining or humorous; it is a serious 
undertaking and should be so regarded by 
the members. A lesson is to be learned 
here from the business man. There are 
hundreds of trade papers published dealing 
with the happenings and problems of parti- 
cular businesses. The wide awake success- 
ful business man not only reads the trade 
paper in his own particular line but he 
studies it, takes it home with him and in the 
evening, or evenings, goes carefully through 
it. He finds out what is going on, what 
others in his line are doing, what govern- 


ment activities may be affecting his busi- . 


ness, and what is transpiring in the busi- 


ness world that may have some effect upon 
his own business. 


The members of the labor organizations 
can take a lesson from the business man. 
The relations between railway employer and 
employe have become more complicated since 
the government has stepped in to a larger 
extent than ever before. The individual 
member of any organization should Keep 
posted as to what is going on in this regard. 
His own journal is giving him the informa- 
tion from month to month and he should 
make it his own. We should not rely upon 
our opinions or prejudice in making deci- 
sions, we should know, and it is only by a 
regular study of this journal that one can 
keep informed. A well-informed and intelli- 
gent membership means that the affairs of 
the organization will be well handled and 
the individual will be therefore benefitted. 
Each member should keep informed as to 
conditions within his organization, and to 
do this certainly means a study of the jour- 
nal. I am saying studying rather than read- 
ing because it is a matter of good business 
to study one’s own problems. 


Help the Editor, Should Be Your Slogan 


Another thing about Brotherhood journals, 
they belong to the members and because 
they do, the members should not only study 
them but they should contribute to their 
interest out of their experience, perhaps not 
always for publication but with suggestions 
to the editor as to certain problems to be 
handled editorially. In an organization with 
thousands of members, and widely scattered, 
the journal becomes the one point of con- 
tact between all these tens of thousands of 
members. But if a member is to suggest or 
contribute he should have been a student of 
the journal. How often an editor gets a 
contribution or a suggestion in regard to 
something which has. already been handled 
in the columns of the journal showing that 
the member has not been even reading his 
own publications as he should. Then, in 
contributing anything for publication, too 
often it is something written in a hurry— 
dashed off over night—and sent on to the 
editor without even a second reading. This 
might be all right with a man who is ac- 
customed daily to writing for publication, 
but for a man who is spending his time 
working for a railroad it is wise for him to 
not only write and read over but to rewrite 
and read over many times that which he 
would have printed. He is not writing to 
fill up space; he is writing that he may 
contribute something that will be of real and 
lasting value to his fellow members. I have 
been writing for years and yet this particu- 
lar article is the result of many years of 
study and observation on my part with a 
number of months of study as to what is the 
best thing to say on this question of read- 
ing. On top of all this I am spending a 
good deal of time to set down clearly my 
own ideas in order that they may be both 
readable and helpful. I realize, as I near 
the end of the space which I ought to take, 
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that I have left a great deal unsaid; it is 
really a large subject and worthy an extend- 
ed series of articles. 


Reading Suggests More Reading 


There is one matter trat I would particu- 
larly like to emphasize and that is that any 
article almost always suggests further read- 
ing and investigation. It is seldom that any 
man can read anything without coming 
across something new to him. It is the lazy 
man mentally that does not follow through 
this new line of thought and find out where 
it leads to. If a man studies what he reads 
he very naturally becomes interested in 
getting further information in regard to 
anything just mentioned or referred to. 
Then, too, don’t ever read anything that 
seems to be worth while and lay it down 
only half understanding it. Study it— 
words, phrases and facts—until you have 
surely made it your own. After you have 
thoroughly studied your journal for the 
month glance it over again and fix the more 
important matters in your mind and take 
them in connection with what you have read 
before, and at your leisure, think things over 
until you can arrive at some conclusion on 
some of the more important matters that 
concern you and your organization but don’t 
jump at conclusions or make up your mind 
without getting all the facts in the case. 


There are a lot of other things to be said 
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but I don’t like to get too lengthy, and I am 
afraid now that I have been preaching. I 
know that a lot of the railway employes are 
studying their Brotherhood Journals; I have 
discussed and questioned with them and 
probably most of what I have written I have 
gotten from my conversations at various 
times with various railroad men. I do 
want to say a word in regard to the editors 
of the Brotherhood Journals. I know most 
of them personally and have discussed with 
them many times the problems connected 
with their editorial work. I know of no 
group of men who are working any harder 
on their particular problem than are they. 
They probably see better than anyone else 
the importance of and the possibilities in 
the Brotherhood journals. In the twenty 
and more years that I have been reading 
them I have seen a large improvement in 
their editorial content, and they are to be 
highly complimented on the. work done 
They are anxious to make further improve- 
ment, and to my mind the possibilities of 
doing this lie in the reading of the journals 
by more members and the careful studying 
of each issue by every man who reads them, 
Then, too, there is this about a Brother- 
hood journal that is different from any other 
publication—it is yours. And being yours, 
you have a responsibility for its welfare and 
a part to play in its further upbuilding and 
future usefulness. 


SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH 


By Irving Fisher 
Professor of Economics, Yale University 


Cut-Throat Competition Leads to Monopoly 


The most important difference between 
the two kinds of competition, ‘‘cut-throat”’ 
and “old fashion,” which have been com- 
pared in the last short story, is still to be 
mentioned. Under old fashion competition 
there is little temptation to form a mono- 
poly but under cut-throat competition that 
temptation is often irresistible. That is, old 
fashioned competition is stable and tends to 
be perpetual, while cut-throat competition 
is unstable and disappears altogether by 
turning into monopoly. 

This happens because competitors are cut- 
ting each others’ throats and losing money, 
so some competitors sooner or later see that 
there is no hope to secure the large sales 
necessary to make their business worth 
while. They sell out. This reduces the 
losses for the rest. But even so, the tend- 
ency of the price to fall is not hindered. 
Cut-throat competition tends to lower the 
price so long as there are any competitors 
left. When this crowding out of competi- 
tors is completed there is only one producer 
left and he, at that moment, becomes a 
monopolist. Or else, before this can happen, 
the other competitors offer to combine and 
a big corporation or “trust” is formed. In 
either case competition stops and monopoly 
takes its place. ; 

It is largely because of decreasing costs, 


and the cut-throat competition which results 
from decreasing costs, that there is so much 
tendency in modern industry to monopoly, 
mergers, ‘‘trusts,” and “big business.” 

After the monopoly is established it usu- 
ally raises the prices which had been re- 
duced under cut-throat competition. 

During the time when cut-throat competi- 
tion lasts, it keeps prices low and the con- 
sumer gets the benefit, while the producers 
are often ruined. But while the consumer 
temporarily gets such unduly cut prices, in 
the end he gains nothing by the ruin of pro- 
ducers. 

In the long run investors will refuse to 
build railways or start industries where cut- 
throat competition is likely to follow. For 
instance, enforced railway competition has 
sometimes resulted in checked railway en- 
terprise. Years ago when two or more 
people believed in competition without any 
reservations there often sprang up in the 
same city different competing telephone com- 
panies. This proved a nuisance to the pub- 
lic and invariably the companies would con- 
solidate after a time. Nowadays few people 
want unrestricted competition. Telephone, 
water, gas, electric light and power com- 
panies and railways are now allowed to be 
monopolies but are regulated. 

Monopoly is thus often a good thing 
rather than a bad thing, because it keeps 
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costs from being duplicated. Even in in- 
dustry in general the consumer is finding 
big business better for him than little busi- 
ness. Ford and the Radio Corporation of 
America get rich but they do so by lower 
prices than could be got by small compet- 
ing concerns. 


It is largely in recognition of such facts 
as these, and in order to encourage invest- 
ment, that patents and copyrights are given. 
These are monopolies expressly fostered by 
the government. 


Trusts, pools, and rate agreements due to 
the necessity of protection from cut-throat 
competition, are like the protection given 
by patents and copyrights. It promotes new 
enterprises. The anti-trust measures, in so 
far as they aim to compel competition, do 
not take these facts into account. 


A great number of enterprises today re- 
quire large capital investments and operate 
under conditions of decreasing costs. Unless 
trade agreements are permitted under proper 
regulations, such kinds of large scale busi- 


ness are hindered or made impossible. 
Capital will not be sunk in what may have 
to run at a loss under cut-throat competi- 
tion. Restrictive measures should evidently 
be directed toward the control of monopo- 
lies and combinations, not to the restora- 
tion of cut-throat competition. 

There is still an immense field in which 
the older form of competition holds sway; 
that is, in which cost increases with in- 
creased production. In such cases competi- 
tion is still the “life of trade” and affords 
a safeguard for the consumer against exorbi- 
tant prices. Such competition needs no re- 
gulation to prevent “unfair,” cut-throat prac- 
tices. The only important kind of regula- 
tion needed for such temperately competi- 
tive business, is inspection to insure the 
proper quality of the products offered to 
the public. But cut-throat competition is 
the “death of trade” and needs a different 
kind of regulation. Industries subject to 
cut-throat competition need to be enough 
protected to attract capital and enough reg- 
ulated to keep prices reasonable. 


Co-Operation 


CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION ON THE UP-GRADE 


Several million Americans are reached by 
the co-operative movement, despite the small 
degree of co-operative development in this 
country as compared with European coun- 
tries, according to a special study of the 
movement by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Total membership in co- 
operative stores, housing societies, restaur- 
ants, boarding- and lodging-houses, bakeries, 
credit societies and workers’ productive so- 
cieties, is estimated at more than 700,000 
for 1925, and the business conducted by 
these co-operatives at more than $300,000,000. 
The study does not include the agricultural 
co-ops of the United States, which in 1924 
had an estimated membership of $2,025,000. 

The fastest growing phase of co-operation, 
covered in the report, is the credit branch. 
The credit-unions which reported, made in 
1925 loans aggregating more than $20,000,- 
000. Loans extended by all known credit so- 
cieties in the United States in 1925 probably 
exceeded $30,000,000 and their membership 
is estimated at 170,000. These societies re- 
turned in dividends more than $450,000. 

The housing co-operatives, according to the 
report, are concentrated in New York City, 
with one exception. “The dwellings pro- 


CO-OPERATE 


America, land of automobiles, has made its 
most recent contribution to the co-operative 
movement in an appropriate form. Gaso- 
line has become almost a household neces- 
sity, and it is in the co-operative buying of 
gas that consumers’ co-operation in this 
country has seen one of its most remarkable 


vided,” it says, “are noteworthy not only for 
the relatively small cost but also for the sav- 
ing on upkeep, and most of the members 
express great satisfaction with the co-oper- 
ative plan. The organizations studied have 
provided living quarters for 1,805 families 
and control property valued at over $4,000,- 
000.” : 

The report shows that the consumers’ so- 
cieties are now on the upward trend, after 
a period of hard times, and are more than 
holding their own in membership, “real 
sales,” capital and reserves. Nearly 25% of 
these societies had sales of $100,000 or more 
in 1925. 72% of them had a profit averag- 
ing 3.9% on the 1925 business. Despite a 
trend away from the former emphasis on 
high dividends and a noticeable concentra- 
tion on the building up of adequate reserves 
or using the surplus for expansion, the re- 
port shows that more than $750,000 in divi- 
dends was distributed to members by the 
societies which paid dividends. This was an 
average return of 3.8% on the basis-of sales. 
If dividends be figured on capital, as is usual 
in private business, the earning power of 
these co-op stores is shown to be as high as 
29.3%. 


TO BUY GAS 


developments. The movement has taken 
shape chiefly in agricultural districts, where 
the farmer is applying to the purchase of 
gas and oil the lessons which co-operation 
has taught him in other fields. 

It is scarcely five years since the first co- 
operative gasoline company was started in 
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Minnesota, and today there are thirty-seven 
established throughout the state with a cen- 
tral purchasing agency at Minneapolis. The 
more successful of these societies show phe- 
nomenal earnings, says the magazine Co- 
operation. The Central Co-operative Oil As- 
sociation of Owatonna, for instance, reports 
net profit for 1926 of $37,279 on a total 
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capital stock of only $18,800. Thirty-three 
thousand dollars were distributed to its 
patrons at the close of the year. 

The Freeborn County Co-operative Oil 
Company at Albert Lea, Minn., reports a 
gross business of $231,484, on which a net 
profit of $30,446 is recorded. The capital 
stock of this cooperative is only $20,175. 


CANADIAN CO-OPS INCREASE SALES 


Some idea of the advance of consumers’ 
co-operation in Canada is given in the 1926 
statistics for 20 Canadian co-operative store 
societies published in a recent issue of the 
Canadian Co-operator. Of the 20 societies 
the oldest has been in operation twenty and 
one-half years, and the next oldest eighteen 
years. The youngest is three years old. 
Combined membership of these co-ops is 
7,804, and sales for the year aggregated 
$3,358,162, which was an increase of $399,- 
172 over the figures for 1925. Every store 
reported a net profit, and nearly all of them 


paid interest on capital (ranging from 5 
to 10 per cent), and dividends on purchases 
(from 1.8 to 10 per cent). 

The merchandise handled varied some- 
what for the different stores, but all except 
two included groceries. Dry goods, feed, 
flour, meat, boots and shoes, hardware, im- 
plements, twine, lumber, oil and coal were 
among the other commodities mentioned. A 
number of the co-ops made livestock ship- 
ments; others handled wheat, eggs, butter, 
fruits and vegetables, pulp wood and rail- 
road ties. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING IN NEBRASKA 


Net earnings of $23,477 for the first two 
quarters of 1927 were reported to the Board 
of directors of the Farmers’ Union State 
Exchange, Omaha, Neb., recently, whereupon 


the board decided to pay stockholders four 
per cent on their investment during the first 
half of the year. 


The board of directors has. been asked by 
two local associations to take over the co- 
operative stores which these associations are 
operating. The committees from the local 
associations pointed out that it would be 
possible under central management for bet- 
ter stocks to be carried in the stores and for 
better service to be rendered patrons. 


News of General Interest 


BRUTAL GUNMEN RULE PENNSYLVANIA STRIKE REGION 


Constitutional government for the striking 
coal miners of western Pennsylvania is not 
functioning, but in its stead is the rule of 
the gunman and privately controlled coal and 
iron police, reenforced by the State constab- 
ulary and deputy sheriffs, who openly and 
honestly carry out the wishes of the coal 
companies, because they pay their salaries 
and feed them, is the charge made by Wil- 
liam Collins, organizer of the American 
Federation of Labor, in a survey of strike 
conditions in western Pennsylvania. The 
survey has been sent to President Green of 
the A. F. of L. 

Mr. Collins says of the strike situation: 

“The intimidation methods follow the usual 
course where government is vested in the 
coal company. Pickets are threatened and 
arrests made upon the flimsiest of reasons 
(deputy sheriff says miner has no right to 


_ picket, and then arrests him for disorderly 


conduct). There are so many cases of this 
character that miners’ officials have given 
up stating their cases in court and pay the 
fine of five to ten dollars. 
Negroes Terrorize Miners’ Families 
“Hundreds of colored strikebreakers have 


been brought from the cotton fields of South 
and West Virginia, and deposited in the 
center of the company houses, sometimes in 
specially built barracks, and in other cases 
in garages converted for that purpose. The 
free use of guns and knives among these 
strike breakers has had much to do with 
compelling many of the miners’ families, 
who have lived -in the same home in some 
cases for as long as thirty years, to get out. 
Where the union miner and his family have 
elected to stay, awaiting the outcome of the 
strike, they have been subject to abuses that 
have the hearty co-operation of the coal and 
iron police and the deputy sheriffs. 

“To maintain these strike-breaking bar- 
racks, the bootleggers and prostitutes have 
had to play their part. When the striking 
miners have protested, because of the influ- 
ence on their wives and children, to the pro- 
hibition and health officers, they are frank 
to say that it is impossible for them to get 
any evidence to convict. 

Deputy Sheriffs Fight Strikers 

“Deputy sheriffs bring in strike breakers 


in their automobiles and canvass the homes 
of the striking miners to get them to go to 
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work. When the miners’ families in one 
mining property refused to get out of the 
company homes, the company tore the roofs 
off the tops of the houses. Water, gas and 
electricity, when owned by the company, has 
been shut off. 

“This will be the third winter in the hills 
of western Pennsylvania, for nearly half of 
the 45,000 striking coal miners. The re- 
mainder have been on strike since April 1 
of this year. They have great fortitude and 
courage, born out of the experience when 
there was no union in the coal fields and the 
miner and his family were practically out- 
casts. 

“The powerful coal, steel and _ railroad 
interests, behind this practical lockout of 
the United Mine Workers, are working to 
the end that western Pennsylvania will al- 
low no union conditions to prevail, the same 
as exists in the coal fields of West Virginia 
and Kentucky. In other words, if the social 
conditions of the miner in West Virginia 
and Kentucky are bad, western Pennsylvania 
must have the same social outlook. 

Operators’ Stand Held Untenable 

“The Pittsburgh Coal Company (the larg- 
est individual producer of coal in the world) 
repudiated its signed contract in 1925 with 
the union miners on the ground that it could 
not compete in the markets with the non- 
union prices of West Virginia. This policy 
is untenable the moment it is analyzed. The 
moment any union official would agree to a 
reduction in wages to meet this unfair com- 
petition, what would prevent the West Vir- 
ginia non-union companies from slashing 
wages again so as to maintain their hold on 
the market? To follow such a policy of 
wage cutting would reduce the miner to de- 
gradation and establish an industrial policy 
that is adverse to American concepts of in- 
dustry. 

“The miner recognizes that there are too 
many mines and too many miners. He fig- 
ures if he can get 180 days’ work, with a 
daily earning of about $7.50, less the cost of 
his powder and his tools, that he will aver- 
age a gross yearly earning of about $1,200. 
In the meantime he has been educating his 
children to other lines of endeavor and in 
this way meeting the problems that have 
grown up with the mining of coal. 
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Mine Efficiency Now 50 Per Cent 

“The mines in operating with strike break- 
ers are about 50 per cent efficient on normal 
production of coal. The overhead cost of 
maintaining gunmen, coal and iron police 
and deputy sheriffs, easily offsets the differ- 
ence between the union miners’ scale of 77 
cents per ton to the 65 cents paid to the 
non-union miner. 

“The coal industry is one of the main 
sources of American industrial life. At 
present it is a sick industry, because of 
overdevelopment. Too many mines and too 
many miners. Coal is a raw material, that 
can be converted to many chemical by- 
products and electric power. There are 
plans if handled by able managers and fin- 
ancial experts, that in a few years would 
stabilize and regulate the coal industry. It 
will be impossible to advocate any change 
so long as the present managements think 
that the only way to meet the unfair mar- 
ket condition is by having long lay offs to 
clean the city coal bins, and cutting the 
wages of the miner until he becomes a total 
stranger to United States money and must 
live his whole life at the company store. 
Tt does not seem decent that the miner, who 
risks his life daily to produce coal, should 
be cheated out of at least a living waze. 
The various processes and uses that coal is 
being put to should not all be converted into 
the selling of stock and combinations of 
capital. ; 

Labor Must Tell Story to Masses. 

“There is a methodical, vindictive and un- 
American plan in operation in western Penn- 
sylvania to destroy the miners’ only protec- 
tion, their trade union, against the present 
powerful combinations of capital. The pub- 
lic press has a duty to perform, to acquaint 
the American public of the truth of this in- 
dustrial tragedy. The churches of America 
should furnish enough honest indignation 
against a social condition in these coal 
camps that allows for the contamination of 
the morals of innocent children. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor must arouse the 
masses to the efforts that are being carried 
out in western Pennsylvania by union-hating 
interests that deny the striking miner the 
right to free speech, free assemblage and 
liberty for the pursuit of happiness.” 


NATIONWIDE CONFERENCE CALLED TO AID BITUMINOUS COAL 
MINERS 


A convention of trade union representa- 
tives will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on No- 
vember 14 to devise methods to meet the 
attack against United Mine Workers by 
anti-union coal owners and their industrial, 
financial and political allies. The conference 
was ordered by the A. F. of L. convention, 
following a recommendation by the Execu- 
tive Council in a special report on the min- 
ers’ strike. Representatives of national and 
international trade unions, state federations 
of labor and city central bodies are urged 
to attend. 

For more than six months the miners 


have refused to accept wage reductions. 
They have battled for the cause of organized 
labor. They have been enjoined and evicted 
from their homes. Thousands of gunmen, 
who are deputized by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and who are paid by the coal cor- 
porations, are attempting to terrorize these 
wage workers throughout western Pennsyl- 
vania, where injunction judges and gunman 
rule have been substituted for law. 

The report of the committee, which was 
unanimously adopted by the convention, 
follows: : 

“It pleases your committee to learn that — 
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a settlement has been reached in the State 
of Illinois and Indiana that meets with the 
approval of the United Mine Workers. The 
conflict continues, however, in Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio and Virginia. That this struggle 
is of great moment no one will deny and 
because of its tremendous importance your 
committee commends the Executive Council 
for recommending that a conference be held 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., November 14. Your com- 
mittee approves the recommendation and 
suggests that the conference convene in the 
Roosevelt Hotel on the above date. This 
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committee feels it incumbent on us to urge 
that the views of the Executive Council be 
executed by having a large attendance of 
national and international unions and rep- 
resentatives of city central bodies and state 
federation of labor in Pennsylvania meet 
with the officers of the United Mine Work- 
ers at Pittsburgh at the appointed time in 
order that those who would attempt to de- 
stroy the United Mine Workers of America 
may have it first hand that the labor move- 
ment of America stands squarely behind the 


‘miners in their struggle.” 


LABOR WARNED IT MUST PUT FAIR JUDGES ON BENCH IN WAR 
AGAINST INJUNCTION 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Holding up the injunc- 
tion as a grave and growing menace, partic- 
ularly te labor’s right to stop work when it 
wants to, Hope Thompson, Chicago lawyer, 
closely identified with labor and a student 
of the injunction issue, warned labor in a 
speech to the A. F. of L. convention here 
that it must not only fight for all possible 
legislation, but must see to it that fair 
judges are put on the bench. 


“About forty years ago the first injunc- 
tion in this country was entered in a labor 
controversy,” said Mr. Thompson. “Injunc- 
tions, of course, were old things in business 
affairs and in regard to property rights, but 
it was a new thing in connection with labor 
controversies. Gradually the scope of that 
injunction idea spread. Little by little the 
employers appreciated the possibilities of it, 
and judges who were willing to do as these 
employers desired reached out a little fur- 
ther and a little further from time to time. 


Strikes Now Banned 


“About five years ago one of the federal 
courts issued an injunction in a labor con- 
troversy forbidding the men from quitting 
work. There had been a few isolated cases 
before. Within the last five years, over and 
over, the federal courts of the United States 
have issued injunctions which restrained la- 
bor unions from striking or threatening to 
strike. 


“Tt submit to you that that is the greatest 
threat that faces organized labor today. The 
electricians of Chicago and a dozen other 
trades are told by the federal court in Chi- 
cago, you can not walk off a job when non- 
union electricians come on that job. 


“In the Bedford Stone Company case, with 
which you are familiar, and in other cases 
that are cited in the report of your execu- 
tive council; over and over we see this 
tendency growing larger and larger until it 
looms before you today as a threat to take 
away from you the only means you have in 
any labor controversy, namely, the right to 
quit work when you please. 


Constitution Is Nothing 


“You might ask, how can it be—how can 
such an unconstitutional decree be entered? 
I tell you it is entered and the stone cutter 


today has to pack his tools and go out and 
cut the stone of this fellow over here, 
whether he wants to or not, because the 
stone came through interstate commerce— 
interstate commerce, the god of the courts! 


“The Constitution is nothing, but not so 
interstate commerce, that gigantic, marvel- 
ous, wonderful thing that looms so high 
that its shadow falls across the land and 
tends to blot out the one great means that 
you and all workmen have for protecting 
yourselves in the struggle with employers. 


“Fifteen years ago or so, some 18 States 
passed laws making it against public policy 
and illegal for employers to require em- 
ployes to agree that so long as they were 
in the employ of that employer they would 
not join a labor union or continue as mem- 
bers of one. The supreme court of Kansas 
held the law sound, but the United States 
Supreme Court, in the Coppage case, re- 
viewed the whole history of legal matters 
connected with that principle, denounced 
the statute as unconstitutional and with 
that fell all the statutes of a similar kind 
in these 18 States. 


Beneficial Laws Destroyed 


“Certain parts of the Clayton act were 
passed largely at the behest of the American 
Federation of Labor and of its former great 
president. Labor believed, when Sections 6 
and 20 were written into the Clayton act, 
that it had secured the long-sought protec- 
tion, but when the Duplex case went to the - 
United States Supreme Court the court said 
it amounts to nothing, or substantially that, 
that it was merely a restatement of the law 
as it had been before and in that case and 
in the Tri-Cities case the United States Su- 
preme Court just practically wiped Sections 
6 and 20 out of the Clayton act so far as 
they were of any benefit to organized labor. 


“Legislation is more friendly to labor than 
the courts, and the reason is clear. The leg- 
islators are elected and come among us with 
frequent short terms. They are more human. 
Many of them are not lawyers. You can get 
a lot through a legislature, but as a rule, if 
that law is. humanitarian to any consid- 
erable extent, if it really protects working 
men, the courts will take a butcher knife 
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and cut it all to pieces. There is another 
reason why the courts are not as a class 
friendly to labor. In almost all cases the 
judges are lawyers who have served capital 
and capitalist interests. They have had a 
lifetime of training in that point of view. It 
is not a matter of dishonesty with them. It is 
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a bias that has been born and trained into 
them.” 
Election of Judges Important 
Mr. Thompson urged labor to secure all 
the law possible, but he emphasized most 
of all that labor “give attention to the se- 
lection of judges.” 


Compilation of Labor News 


LABOR TO MAKE INJUNCTION CHIEF CAMPAIGN ISSUE 


Los Angeles, Calif—American organized 
labor has launched its paramount issue 
through the action of this convention in de- 
claring the injunction the most menacing 
threat to American liberty and in directing 
that a national labor conference be called in 
Washington to “make effective’ the decla- 
rations of labor on this subject. The date 
is left to the executive council, which also 
may invite other bodies to participate. 


That the injunction issue, as the result of 
action taken by the A. F. of L. convention 
here, may become a leading labor issue in 
the 1928 political campaign is the opinion 
of many leaders here. In fact, there is much 
indication that it will head the list of de- 
mands in labor’s propositions to the national 
party conventions. 


Definite Action Urged 


The committee report, embodying the exe- 
cutive council’s report on the question, calls 
for repeal of the Sherman and Clayton acts, 
for congressional and legislative limitation 
and definition of the powers of equity courts 
and for campaigns in favor of judges who 
will not abuse their equity power. 


The national labor conference on injuc- 
tions makes two national gatherings ordered 
by this convention, the first having called 
for a national conference to assist the coal 
strikers, to be held November 14, in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Delegates in Hot Protest 


The injunction issue called forth probably 
the ablest debate of the convention. The 
Bedford cut stone decision, branded by dis- 
senting Supreme Court justices as bordering 
on involuntary servitude, was recognized as 
the warning which labor must heed if its 
liberties are to be saved from destruction, 
and it was this case that stirred the dele- 
gates to hottest protest. 


There is little doubt that the injunction 
issue will be carried into every political 
contest of the coming year, down to local 
district contests. 

Furuseth Opens Debate 


Debate on the injunction ran through parts 
of two days. Opening the discussion, An- 
drew Furuseth condemned the misuse of the 
injunction and predicted a generation in 
chains unless the men of today make sure of 
freedom. “Equity is a beautiful name at- 
tached to a rotten thing,” he said. “The de- 
cision in the stone cutters’ case is, in my 
opinion, the most emphatic warning ever 
given to the people of the United States.” 
He added, “Elect, not judges to construe, 
but legislators to legislate.” 


Matthew Woll declared that judges should 
not be absolved from blame. He pointed out 
that legislation alone will not reach the 
whole evil, since the jurisdiction of State 
courts is, in some States, defined in the 
Constitution. “Equity,” he warned, “is the 
frankenstein that is eating up the liberties 
of our people. Both branches—legislative 
and judicial—are responsible.” 

Defy Writs, Woll Says 

And then he launched a challenge. Re- 
ferring to the fact that past conventions | 
have adopted resolutions to defy injuctions, 
he said: “We have urged protest, but do we 
find it? Let us adopt the report; let us 
bring the issue dramatically, even tragically, — 
before the entire population of our country.” 

The convention adopted the council’s re- 
port calling a national meeting in Pittsburgh 
in November. President Green bitterly de- 
nounced the coal police and the Pennsyl- 
vania courts, saying he could not imagine — 
such a situation except “in boss-ridden Penn- | 
sylvania.” The meeting served notice on 
Pennsylvania political powers that such 
abuse must stop. 


TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS 


Australia: 


BASIC WAGE.—A comparative statement 
recently issued by the Trades Hall Labor 
and Research Bureau shows that there has 
been a reduction of the basic wage in four 
of the Australian States. However, in Perth, 
capital city of Western Australia, there has 
been an increase of sixpence per week, mak- 


ing the amount allowed by the Arbitration 
Court for that district £4/0/6 per week. 


Brazil: 

INCREASED RAIL WAGES.—By Decree 
No. 5041, July 11, 1927, a new wage scale was 
authorized for employes of the South West- 
ern Railway, State of Bahia. This wage 
scale calls for an increase of from 24 per 
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cent to 32 per cent above the wages estab- 
lished in 1925. 
Bulgaria: 

REFUGEES’ SETTLEMENT. — Practical 
work has progressed after the plan drawn 
by the Cummissary of the League of Nations 
for a refugees’ settlement in Bulgaria. Fam- 
ilies have been endowed with seed, and the 
distribution of cattle and domestic animals 
is going on slowly. The settlement plan fur- 
ther provides for the distribution of plows, 
harrows, and other implements of farming. 


Canada: 

EMPLOYMENT.—A continued improve- 
ment in employment throughout the Domin- 
ion of Canada has been noted during the 
closing summer months, with 6,137 firms 
employing 896,956 workers during July, an 
increase of 2.3 per cent over the preceding 
month. The improvement was common to all 
industries excepting logging, in which the 
decline was seasonable. 

France: 

IMMIGRATION.—Workers are at present 
entering France in much smaller numbers 
than they are leaving the country, the en- 
trants for the week ended June 13 having 
totalled 335 as compared with 1,438 return- 
ing to their homes outside of France. 

LEGISLATION.—Before adjourning at the 
middle of July, the French Senate finally 
passed the bill providing for social insur- 
ance, which places a tax of 10 per cent upon 
wages. ' 

UNEMPLOYMENT.—Official French fig- 
ures indicate that the progressive decline in 
unemployment, which has been recorded 
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steadily since the first of March, continues. 
On August 13 the number of unemployed 
who were afforded relief in France was 14,- 
889, made up of 9,782 men and 5,107 women, 
as compared with a total of 15,886, made up 
of 10,056 men and 5,830 women, for the pre- 
ceding week. 
New Zealand 

IMMIGRATION.—Immigration returns 
compiled by the Department of Immigration 
of New Zealand for Parliament show that 
arrivals in New Zealand during the year 
ended March 31, 1927, were 14,943 from the 
United Kingdom and Ireland. This is the 
largest number since 1880, and of the total 
11,239 were assisted in their transfer to New 
Zealand by the Imperial and Dominion gov- 
ernments. 

Peru: 

CONFEDERATION OF EMPLOYES.—The 
presidents of the several employes’ societies 
and unions, of which there are ten in all in 
Peru, have named a committee which is 
charged with the drawing up of articles of 
and for a General Confederation of Peruvian 
Employes. 

Sweden: 

UNEMPLOYMENT.—While the unemploy- 
ment census shown on May 5, 1927, indi- 
cated that there were approximately 60,000 
unemployed in Sweden, the number of ap- 
plicants for employment registered on the 
books of the State Unemployment Commis- 
sion on July 1, 1927, was only 15,200. Relief 
work was provided by the Government and 
local authorities for 6,966 on July 1, 1927, as 
against 8,276 on June 1. 


CANADIAN OLD-AGE PENSIONS APPROVED BY ONE PROVINCE 


Vancouver, British Columbia.—This prov- 
ince is the first to accept the Canadian old- 
age pensions act, which was passed by the 
Dominion Parliament in March, this year. 
Each province must accept the act before 
it becomes effective in that area. One- 
half of the pension is paid by the province 
and one-half by the Dominion. 

The maximum yearly pension is $240, 
where the applicant has an income of $125 
a year, but this is reduced by the amount 
of the income of the pensioner in excess of 
$125 a year, which means that the maximum 
income of the pensioner, including the pen- 
‘sion, may not be more than $365 a year. 

The applicant must be a British subject, 
must be 70 years old, have resided in Can- 
ada 20 years and five years in the province 
in which application is made. 

“Income” for the purposes of the act 
means more than actual income received. 
Property of any description, whether pro- 


ducing returns or not, shall be considered 
as producing 5 per cent per year on its 
value. The effect of this is that a house 
valued at $2,500 has an income of $125 per 
year. This will permit payment of the max- 
imum pension, but as the value passes the 
$2,500 mark the pension is reduced. 
Pension is paid to both husband and wife. 
To discover the income of each the incomes 
of both is added and divided by two. In 
this way where both are living, a home or 
property valued up to $5,000 may be owned 
without interfering with the pension. 
“Several details of the act are unsatisfac- 
tory to organized labor, but the big thing 
at this time,’ said Tom Moore, president of 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 
“ig a definite acceptance by the government 
of Canada of joint responsibility with the 
provinces in aiding aged and needy. We 
consider this legislation one of the most im- 
portant steps in the past decade.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT MORE COSTLY THAN STRIKES 


The market is flooded with books on the 
industrial question. 

This indicates a growing interest by the 
public, as well as an increase of those who 
would solve the tangled dispute between 


wage workers and the owners of capital, 
who are referred to as “capital and labor.” 

These authors include the rocking chair 
type. One of this gentry, in discussing 
strike losses, says: 
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“The amount of industrial friction result- 
ing from the present methods of wage ad- 
justments becomes apparent when the se- 
vere losses of both sides in the industrial 
warfare are considered. To give a single 
instance, the hard-coal strike of 1925 in 
America cost a loss of wages for 158,000 
workers for 165 days, a total of well over 
$100,000,000, while the loss of profits to the 
mine operators was probably the same 
amount.” 


The author has no solution, but he stoutly 
—and safely—demands that ‘something 
should be done.” 


His awesome figures are based on the 
supposition that when no strike exists in 
the anthracite fields, coal miners work six 
days a week, 52 weeks a year. 


It would be nearer the mark to say these 
miners are always idle 165 days a year 
through an overdeveloped industry, lack of 
markets for coal, lack of cars, and other 
causes over which they have no control. 


At the present time anthracite miners 
have a contract with coal owners, but un- 
employment is widespread in the hard-coal 
sections of Pennsylvania. This is unnoticed 
by industrial ‘‘experts” who write books. 

In the soft-coal districts, coal miners gen- 
erally lost as much time annually as they 
have lost since April 1, this year, when their 
present strike started. 

These temporary shutdowns and group 
lay-offs are never referred to, though the 


LITTLE DONE TO INVESTIGATE 
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United Mine Workers of America constantly 
call attention to the wretched condition of 
this industry. 


When miners resist a wage reduction and 
are compelled to strike, the “experts” call 
attention to the “loss of wages,’ though 
this loss is the invariable rule if no strike 
exists. 


What is true of mining is true of prac- 
tically every other industry. No basic in- 
dustry operates 100 per cent during the 
year. 


The Wall Street Journal made this ac- 
knowledgement in its September 1, 1925, 
issue: 


‘IF PRODUCTION IS KEPT WITHIN 
BOUNDS OF CONSUMPTION there will be 
no dividend cuts and no wage cuts. The 
country today can turn out more steel, more 
coal, more copper, more oil, more automo- 
biles, etc., than the demand calls for. 

“IF ALL THESE INDUSTRIES PERMIT- 
TED CAPACITY OPERATION, PROSPER- 
ITY WOULD BE SHORT LIVED.” 

It will be noticed that this financial au- 
thority recommends employers stage lock- 
outs—that they enforce unemployment— 
that greater evils may not result. The Wall 
Street Journal thus acknowledges that no 
basic industry dare operate full time. This 
was two years ago, when business was con- 
sidered at its after-the-war peak, and at the 
same time that the anthracite miners’ 
strike, referred to above, was on. 


DANGERS OF SPRAY PAINTING, 


LABOR BUREAU POINTS OUT 


Washington, D. C.—Despite widespread 
apprehension over the dangers to workmen 
from the growing use of mechanical spray- 
ers in the application of paint, there have 
been only two investigations of the subject, 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics points out in an article in the bureau’s 
Monthly Labor Review. 

The first of these two investigations, says 
the Review, was made by N. C. Sharpe of 
Toronto University, in 1921. The second 
was a recent study by the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Labor, the complete re- 
sults of which have not yet been published. 
The Review goes on to say: 


Proper Heating Necessary 


“In the earlier study tests were made of 
the amount of lead in the air when the paint 
was applied to the surface of the wall with- 
out special ventilation and also when arti- 
cles were painted in a cabinet with special 
exhaust ventilation. It was found that with- 
out ventilation there was a very decided 
lead hazard and also an increased hazard 
from the solvents and driers used in the 
paint, but that in spray painting in cabinets, 
if they were properly constructed and the 
ventilating equipment placed so that the 
spray was not drawn past the operator’s 
‘face, the process is safe provided all the 
precautions used in other kinds of painting, 


such as strict personal cleanliness, protect- 
ing food and street clothing from dust and 
spray, etc., are followed. 

“Quick-drying leadless paints, such as 
lithophone paints and those with a pyroxy- 
lin base, are taking the place, however, of 
the lead paints. In a summary of the re- 
sults of the Pennsylvania study by Dr. Henry 
F. Smyth it is stated that in many quick- 
drying and flat-finish paints we often have 
a lead hazard, especially in enamel paints, 
though in spray painting we find the lead 
hazard is diminishing as lithophone paints 
are coming more and more in use. This re- 
port deals largely, therefore, with the haz- 
ard from benzol, and the blood of 257 work- 
ers using lacquer, stain or substitute shellac, 
paint or enamel, or varnish, was examined 
for evidence of benzol absorption. No spray- 
ers were found to be seriously ill as the re- 
sult of their work, but 84 of the 257 exam- 
ined were found to have a more or less dis- 
turbed blood. picture indicative of benzol 
absorption or poisoning. 


Solves the Present Danger 


“The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, July 16, 1927, contains a reply © 
(pages 227, 228) to an inquiry received in 
regard to the industrial hazard in painting 
by the spray method, in which it is stated 
that lead paint is being used less and less 
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in spraying, as the quick-drying paints are 
taking their place, and that in these paints 
the chief danger is in the solvents. 

“As a safeguard against the inhalation of 
the vapors given off by the solvents in the 
quick-drying finishes, forcible removal of 
these vapors by means of adequate exhaust 
systems is advised, and warning is given 
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that open windows or skylights will not give 
sufficient ventilation in spray rooms. Such 
paints, it is said, should never be applied 
with spray guns in the open in a general 
workroom where other employes or other 
workers are exposed, as there is liable to be 
a serious fire hazard as well as a health 
hazard created.” : 


UNORGANIZED WAGES BELOW LIVING LINE 


Los Angeles.—‘We regret the impression 
carried abroad by some reporters and com- 
missions that high wages prevail generally,” 
says the A. F. of L. executive council in its 
report to the forty-seventh annual conven- 
tion. 


“There are thousands of unorganized 


. working for wages that are far below wages 


necessary to maintain American standards 
of living,’ the council states. 


“There are unskilled and unorganized 
workers receiving less than is necessary to 
maintain decent standards of living. The 
unions would gladly help these workers and 
we invite them to join our ranks for higher 
wages and shorter hours.” 


EYE ACCIDENTS COSTLY TO INDUSTRY 


In a recent report, James A. Hamilton, 
Industrial Commissioner of New York, said: 
“In the huge bill every year for accidents 
to workers, injuries to the eye are one of 


the most serious and costly accidents. Only 
a few other injuries, such as maiming of 
the hand, arm or leg, cost more in money 
than eye injuries, and in actual loss to the 
worker and suffering beyond any handicap 
in his work, eye accidents probably stand 
first. 


EASTERN RAILROAD 


New York.—The New York Central Rail- 
road has joined the war against loan sharks. 
The railroad has issued an order instructing! 
its paymasters to refuse to honor salary as- 
signments which prove to be loans at usu- 
rious interest. 

“In the future,” said William Mann, as- 


“In the year 1926-1927, among the com- 
pensation cases closed by the New York 
State Department of Labor, eye. injuries 
alone called for compensation payments of 
$1,703,235. This is exclusive of medical and 
hospital care, and represents compensation 
for only two-thirds of the estimated wage 
loss of the worker. There were 786 workers 
who permanently lost part or all the sight 
of one eye, and 2,150 who suffered injuries 
lasting more than a week, but whose sight 
was not finally impaired.” 


JOINS SHARK WAR 


sistant attorney general of the railroad, “‘we 
shall investigate all salary assignments pre- 
sented to us for payment. If we find that 
they have been obtained by loan sharks 
charging our employes usurious interest 
rates for loans we shall refuse to honor 
them.” 


SOCIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS DIFFER IN UNITED STATES AND 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Los Angeles.—Fraternal delegates from 
the British Trade Union Congress to the A. 
F. of L. convention declared there can be 
no comparison between the two countries. 


The visitors, Arthur Pugh and Will Sher- 


wood, made this comment in discussing 


foreign commissions that have investigated 
industrial conditions in the United States. 


Mr. Pugh said: “No comparison can be 
made between the continent of America— 
with great federated but largely autonomous 
states; its aggregation of peoples of differ- 
ent race and languages—and a country like 
Great Britain. The nature of our respective 
problems—economic, industrial and political 
—is hardly the same.” 


Mr. Sherwood said England is “cursed by 
a school of economists,” who believe that 
low wages will improve industrial condi- 
tions. “This,” he said, “is a reversal of the 


policy of the A. F. of L. and of those in au- 
thority in Washington.” 


Mr. Pugh denied that the national strike 
in his country last year was an attack on 
government. “All that has been said on 
these lines in condemnation of the British 
unions,” he said, “is part of the case which 
the government and the coal owners put 
forward to justify themselves at the bar of 
public opinion for the role they played in 
the mining dispute.” 


The anti-trade union bill, recently forced 
through Parliament by the Tory Govern- 
ment, was declared to be ‘‘the only example 
of repressive legislation which the trade 
union movement has known since the repeal 
of the combination laws in the first quarter 
of the last century.” 


Communists in the British trade union 
movement have been kicked out, declared 
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Mr. Sherwood. His own organization, the 
General and Municipal Workers’ Union, had 
over 15,000 members in London branches 
who refused to sign a declaration that they 
are not members of the Communist Party. 
“We cleaned up what was a dirty mess 


LABOR DISPLACEMENT 


Los Angeles.—‘Will the continued re- 
placement of labor by automatic machinery 
load us down with chronic and steadily in- 
creasing unemployment?” asked Secretary 
of Labor Davis in an address to the A. F. 
of L. convention. ; 

The cabinet official indicated that no 
trade is immune from this invasion, and the 
situation is of “the gravest importance to 
the employer and to the country at large.” 

“By the figures supplied me from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics,” he said, “I 
learn that from our increase in population 
in the last eight or ten years, it now should 
take 140 men to supply the needs of the 
country where 100 could do so. Instead of 
that, and in spite of our having 20,000,000 
more people, the needs of the country are 
supplied with 7 per cent fewer workers than 
we needed in 1919. 

“We lower national prosperity 7 per cent 


FORBIDDING STRIKES BY LAW 


PEA 


Prohibition of strikes or lockouts by legis- 
lation is a futile means of attempting to 
avert industrial disturbances; getting both 
sides in a labor dispute together for dis- 
cussion and conciliation, on the other hand, 
is shown to have been an effective means 
of governmental intervention in serious in- 
dustrial controversies—these are some of 
the conclusions in a 400-page report on 
“Postponing Strikes,” just published here 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. The report 
is based on a study, made by Ben M. Selek- 
man, of the efforts to prevent strikes in 
Canada during the last eighteen years by 
means of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 


In a foreword to the report, Miss Mary 
van Kleeck, director of the Industrial Stud- 
ies Department of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, says: “We seek not to bring enlizhten- 
ment to Canadians, but to look across the 
border toward our neighbors’ mines, rail- 
roads and factories, and to ask whether the 
act has accomplished its purposes satisfac- 
torily and whether it can wisely be followed 
in this country. 


Strike Ban Does Not Bring Peace 


“The continuous and efficient service of 
public utility industries, under conditions 
fair to the employes, is essential to the wel- 
fare of the general community,” Miss van 
Kleeck said, “but it can not be secured by 
the short cut advocated by many influen- 
tial citizens in recent years—legislative lim- 
itations on the right to strike. 
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by smashing these branches,” the speaker 
said. “We reformed branches of loyal trade 
unionists on the theory that there is no 
room in our union for two authorities. We 
told them that if they can not obey trade 
union rules, out you go. And out they went.” 


AFFECTS PROSPERITY 


if we permit 7 per cent of our workers to 
pass out of the consuming and buying mar- 
ket. In a way, whenever a man loses a 
job, we all lose at the same time. For busi- 
ness reasons we must keep our workers em- 
ployed. 


“In times past, the man whose place in 
industry was taken by a machine was left 
to his fate. He wandered as he could, with- 
out any help, into other occupations. Today 
we can not permit him to suffer distress in- 
cident to that period of sometimes painful 
adjustment, 


“I believe public opinion will soon expeet 
every employer to regard it as a duty to in- 
troduce no labor-saving machine without 
seeing to the continued employment of the 
men thrown out of work by the new ma-. 
chine. Otherwise, we do not ‘save’ labor, 
but waste it.’ : 


DOES NOT BRING INDUSTRIAL 
CE 


“The study of Canada’s experience in 
postponing, and so averting strikes, was un- 
dertaken because in the United States the 
wage earner’s right to strike in transporta- 
tion systems, coal mines, public utilities or 
in any industry affecting large communities, 
is being challenged by a considerable sec- 
tion of the community and in the effort to 
prevent such strikes legislatures are repeat- 
edly proposing and sometimes enacting laws 
patterned after the Canadian Industrial Dis- 
putes Act. These proposals are often based 
upon a mistaken idea of the actual scope 
and operation of this law.” 


Strikes Forbidden Pending Inquiry 


The Canadian act prohibits declaration of 
a strike or lockout in mines, transportation 
systems or other plblic. utility industries 
until a report on the dispute has been made 
by a board of conciliation and investigation 
and imposes fines for violations. A new 
board is appointed for each dispute and in 
each board a representative of the public 
presides, the other members being repre- 
sentatives of the employers and employes. 


The report shows that in 536 disputes han- 
dled under the Canadian act 490 strikes (91 
per cent) were ended or averted; during the 
same eighteen years, however, there were 
425 strikes in which the act was completely 
ignored, and 40 per cent of the working 
days lost through all strikes were lost 
through disputes in coal mines. ) 


On Canadian railroads, where conditions 
are fairly well stabilized, the report says, 
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the Industrial Disputes Act has worked 
well; in coal mines where instability and 
chronic irregularity of employment prevail, 
it has failed. 

Failure Follows Coercive Policy 


Contrasting the situation in the United 
States with that in Canada, the report says, 
“Just as the policy of conciliation pursued 
by the Canadian government has won the 
co-operation of labor in the administration 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, so the policy 
of coercion sometimes pursued by govern- 
ment bodies in the United States has inten- 
sified the opposition of labor to similar laws. 
The Canadian experience indicates that gov- 
ernmental bodies can obtain the best results 
in industrial disputes, not by threatening 
arrest, imprisonment or fines, but by inter- 
vening in a sympathettic and conciliatory 
spirit to find those terms upon which agree- 
ment may be reached.” 


Mr. Selekman, the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion’s investigator, points out that while the 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Act was draft- 
ed on the principle of compulsion, it has 
been administered largely as a measure to 
secure voluntary consultation and agree- 
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ment. Thus while 472 punishable violations 
of the law occurred in eighteen years, only 
sixteen of these were brought before the 
courts and none of these at the instigation 
of the government. 


Boards Act as Peacemakers 


Mr. Selekman found that the Canadian 
boards of conciliation and investigation 
heard industrial disputes not as judges 
called on to render decisions, nor as inves- 
tigators to discover the relevant facts for 
the education of the community, but as 
peacemakers called on to create a friendly 
and informal atmosphere which would help 
to bring about amicable settlements. No 
definite code of industrial principles has 
been laid down or developed to govern de- 
eisions of the boards. 


Commenting on the apparent tendency of 
the boards to ignore the education of public 
opinion, the report says: “Canadian officials 
have frankly assumed that the community 
is not especially interested in knowing the 
truth in an industrial dispute but in avoid- 
ing any interruption of service that will 
jeopardize its comforts and routine.” 


NON-WAGE EARNERS IN CANADA LEARN VALUE OF 
ORGANIZATION 


Montreal.— Employers in industry and 
commerce, men of the professional classes 
and farmers in Canada have learned the 
lesson of the need of organization much 
more effectually than the wage workers, 
according to a special report of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Labor. Associations having 
for their object the promotion of the eco- 
nomic interests of their members (other 
than labor organizations) number 2,455 and 
have a total combined membership of 1,498,- 
524. The number of these associations in- 
creased by 514 during the past year, and 
their membership increased by 259,712. 


This rapid increase of organization among 
the employing, professional and farming 
classes makes the increase in the member- 
ship of wage workers’ organizations—about 
12,000 during the past year—look small. In 
fact, these other associations in one year 
added to their membership a number not 
far short of the total membership of all 
the trade unions in the country, interna- 


STEP-AT-A-TIME PLAN URGED 


Blackpool, England.—The annual confer- 
ence of the British Labor Party was marked 
by a demand for reforms along practical 
lines rather than for “Socialism in our 
time.” This policy has always been urged 
by trade union members of the party who 
have placed little faith in declamation. 


“The Labor Party is determined to pre- 
sent to the nation definite pledges of work- 
able reforms rather than vague propaganda 
for a distant Socialist state,’ said Ramsey 


tional, national and sectional—this latter to- 
tal being 274,000. Other classes are certainly 
setting an example to wage workers. More 
of these associations have been born since 
the outbreak of the Great War, and their 
rapid growth at least indicates that their 
members have found organization valuable. 

Included in the totals of 2,455 associa- 
tions with 1,498,524 members are the co- 
operative groups, which comprise 1,155 so- 
cieties and .474,160 members. The largest co- 
op is the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers (the Pool), which last year marketed 
180,000,000 bushels of wheat and 20,000,000 
bushels of coarse grains. Exclusive of the 
societies for co-operative buying or selling, 
there are 1,300 associations, with a mem- 
bership of 1,024,364, not far from four times 
the membership of the trade unions. These 
latter associations cover manufacturing, 
construction, transportation and communi- 
cation, wholesale and retail trade, amuse- 
ment, various branches of agriculture; pro- 
fessional, technical and scientific men, etc. 


BY HARD-HEADED BRITISHERS 


MacDonald. This moderate position aroused 
the wrath of Communists who were seated 
as members of the Labor Party. The Com- 
munists, however, were silenced by the 
waves of applause from their opponents. 
Jack Jones, aggressive trade union mem- 
ber of Parliament from Wales, nearly 
wrecked the conference by this reference to 
the House of Lords: “The only reform I am 
willing to give the House of Lords is chloro- 
form.” The miner showed how the Tories 
would be entrenched if they secured more 
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power, which was favored by Premier 
Baldwin. 

“T tell you as one within it,” said Lord 
Arnold, “that the House of Lords will never 
give labor a fair deal. The House of Lords 
is blind to the signs of the times. It is 
callous, selfish, cynical, inconsistent, fac- 
tious, obstructive, unscrupulous, and utterly 
reactionary.” 
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The next general election is scheduled for 
1929, but members of the Labor Party are 
challenging Premier Baldwin to “go to the 
country” now on his program of outlawing 
the unions and more power to the House of 
Lords. 

The conference refused to favor. British 
trade unions reopening negotiations with the 
Communist Internationale at Moscow. 


SENATE’S POWER TRUST PROBE OPPOSED BY EXTENSIVE LOBBY 


Washington.—A senatorial investigation 
of the power trust may overshadow the 
Teapot Dome scandal. 

The probe is in charge of Senator Walsh 
of Montana, who was active in securing the 
recovery of oil lands that Secretary of the 
Interior Fall leased to private interests. 

The power trust is a force in the National 
Capital. It lurks through Muscle Shoals leg- 
islation, is in the Boulder Dam proposal and 
opposes New York citizens who would have 
that State control its water power. 

The Federal Trade Commission has al- 
ready reported to the Senate that a half 
dozen giants dominate the vast power field 
and that by “pyramiding” through holding 
companies small groups are able to control 
billions of dollars invested in the electric 
industry. The commission told of one un- 
named group which invested less than a 
million dollars of its own money but was 
thereby able, through holding companies, to 


dominate “several hundred million dollars 
of investment” in a vast labyrinth of: sub- 
sidiaries. 

The Trade Commission went so far as 
to warn that such undue concentration of 
power endangered the financial jel: of 
the entire electrical industry. 


The Senate committee has a harder task 
than confronted it in the oil scandal. That 
situation only involved a cabinet official 
who spent money freely, two millionaire oil 
operators and a few associates. The present 
probe means that the secrets of the great 
power combinations will have to be exposed, 
as well as their political activities, slush 
funds and intrigues that have been woven 
into and around the nation’s economic, po- 
litical and social fabric. 

That the committee will face opposition 
is indicated by the snarls that followed sug- 
gestions that the oil leases be investigated. 


A LABOR LIGHT BRIGADE FIGHTS ON 


Belleville, I1l—This city is the scene of 
one of the most bitterly fought strikes in 
the history of this State, inaugurated one 
year ago. The 226 employes of the Belle- 
ville Stamping and Enameling Company and 
the Roesch Enamel Range Company went 
on strike to obtain recognition of their 
newly organized union. 


All of the tactics employed by the “open 
shoppers” were resorted to, including the 
injunction writ. Only five of the 226 strik- 
ers deserted and went back to work. 


Judge Crow Orders Young Girls to Jail 

Circuit Judge George A. Crow of East St. 
Louis was the handy man for the non-union 
manufacturers in this crisis. He gave the 
“open shoppers” everything they demanded, 
even to jailing girls less than 16 years of 
age who were accused under flimsy pre- 
texts of violating his injunction writ. 

In all Judge Crow meted out punishment 
to twenty-seven strikers. Eighteen received 
fines and nine were sentenced to jail. Or- 
ganizer Ed Carbine, well known to trade 


unionists of the Middle West, received a 
sentence of four months in jail. Appeals 
are pending in the Appellate Court. Attor- 
ney Charles A. Karch and A. C. Lewis, chief 
counsel of the Illinois Mine Workers, are 
handling the cases for the union, 


But the Judge Has Lost His Job Meanwhile 

Judge Crow also has been retired from 
the bench through the vigorous activity of 
the trade unionists of Belleville, East St. 
Louis and adjacent territory. His defeat was 
brought about in the Republican primary 
election last spring after he had wielded 
czar-like powers over the lives, welfare, 
happiness and destinies of the working peo- 
ple of this part of Illinois for eighteen years. 


The outcome of the cases to be heard 
before the Appellate Court October 4 is ex- 
pected to determine the constitutionality of 
the injunction limitation act, following prob- 
able appeal to the State Supreme Court. The 
act was passed by the 1925 General Assem- 
bly, but its constitutionality has yet to be 
passed on. 


COMPANY “UNION” IS HELPLESS TO SET STANDARDS FOR LABOR 


Los Angeles.—‘“Because of its isolation, 
the company ‘union’ can not be a standard- 
making force,” says the A. F. of L. Execu- 
tive Council in its annual report. 

“To have the authority or capacity to es- 
tablish standards for a group necessitates 


independence of thought and action, guided 
by social vision. These qualities the com- 
pany ‘union’ does not possess. It is an 


agency for administering the affairs of the 


company and is not an economic and social 
force. 
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“Company ‘unions’ do not sponsor great 
moral or social issues; they do not partici- 
pate in community or national affairs; they 
do not participate in fundamental decisions 
in their own industry affecting workers di- 
rectly; they do not even participate on an 
equal footing in the decisions concerning 
them within their own company; they do 


- not venture to give management the benefit 


of their own work experiences which are 
invaluable in evaluating technical procedure 
and in knowing when and how changes are 
necessary. 

“Some corporations which have organized 
company ‘unions’ are spending considerable 
money on employe representation and wel- 
fare work. In addition to .these induce- 
ments they add group insurance, old age 
pension and employe stock ownership plans. 


Obviously, the purpose of these corporations 
is to control and influence the worker so 
that he will be bound to his position. In 
binding him in this way he is compelled 
to forego the exercise of fundamental rights. 

“This is the price the workers must pay 
for the paternal care which corporations 
exercise over them. Through such a process 
they are called upon to surrender certain 
fundamental rights, such as freedom of de- 
cision and action. Such a policy is contrary 
to public welfare and to the advancement 
of individual interest. 

“The question at issue here is not one 
that should be decided by conflict—unless 
employers force that course. It.is a serious 
problem that must be met by individual 
unions as well as the labor movement as a 
whole.’’ 


CANNING SEASON MEANS HARD WORK AT LOW PAY TO HOSTS 
OF UNORGANIZED WORKERS 


Washington, D. C—You who are now 
subsisting largely out of the can—partaking 
of canned tomatoes, canned corn, canned 
peas, ete., hardly dream of the labor en- 
tailed in the tinning of your food. The can- 
ning season is ending. In nearly every State 
where truck farms are abundant thousands 
of women and children have slipped and 
sloshed about in steaming hot peeling and 
cooking rooms, preserving the vegetables 
for next year’s consumption. Without their 
labor grocers and delicatessen stores would 
have little to offer. The number of cans they 
helped to fill, if laid end to end, would 
reach nearly to the moon. 


Unlike the migration of the hop pickers 
from London to Kent, there is little holiday 
spirit about this work. The women take 
their children along, eager for the hard 
work, often under unsanitary conditions, so 
that the money they earn may add to the 


parental earnings. 


The annual stream of migratory workers 
—Polish oyster shuckers from Baltimore, 
Italian pea pickers from Philadelphia, negro 
cannery experts from the eastern shore— 
this year as in the past has flowed to the 
shore or into the fields to garner and to 
can. Sea food or farm food all goes into 
the tin can, the food of a nation. 


Familiar scenes to them, but outlandishly 


bizarre to the stranger in the canneries 


have again been enacted. Farm wagons 
creaking with the burden of their produce, 


vivid red blotches of the waste on the. 


roads leading to the tomato canneries, the 
stench and the heat, all these are flashes 
of a remarkable food industry, all unor- 
ganized. 

Delaw@&re, one of the big canning States, 
has more women employed in the food fac- 
tories than in any other industry. Despite 
the hygienic value of inspection most States 
exempt canneries from the regulations of 
the labor law. California is an exception. 
There health rules are rigid, and a minimum 
wage of $16 must be paid. In Delaware only 


one-fourth of the women can even earn 
the minimum set for the Pacific Coast. They 
work longer and harder, often 70 and 80 
hours a week, for less pay. This antiquated 
and dangerous practice needs investigation 
and public outcry. 


Shocking conditions are still being ob- 
served in the camps in some instances. 
Women and children are huddled in long, 
low, single-story sheds. Only a small win- 
dow and a door give access to the outside. 
There is only room to sleep. Double deck 
bunks with hay provide quarters in some. 
In other camps rusty iron bedsteads are 
provided. 


Despite primitive conditions some work- 
ers, especially the Polish colonies, manage 
to maintain order and cleanliness, but this 
is the exception. Washing and cooking are 
earried on in the open yards or the cook 
sheds. After their arduous labors the women 
must cook for their families. Some bring 
their own laundry tubs so they can wash 
their much bedraggled clothing after the 
day in the vat room. Home-made stoves of 
brick are sometimes constructed. Workers 
in some places build their own bake ovens 
to have good bread to eat. 


Sanitation leaves much to be desired. 
Water supplies are inaccessible and inade- 
quate in many cases. Pigs roam in the 
yards and children swarm everywhere when 
not helping mother to peel the tomatoes 
and other vegetables. 


STEEL CARS FAVORED BY ORGANIZED 
LABOR. 


Los Angeles.—Steel cars exclusively in 
the postal service was called for by the 
A. F. of L. convention. 

“This legislation,” the committee _ re- 
ported, “is urgently required to protect the 
lives of railway mail clerks, many of whom 
work in antiquated and unsafe wooden cars 
and are subjected, therefore, to unwarranted 
hazards.”’ 
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NO MAN CAN STAND ALONE 


By Merle Thorpe 
Editor “Nation’s Business,’ Published by. the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


There are many who profit from the work 
of their organizations, yet who glibly dis- 
avow any interest in group endeavor. Their 
interest changes from apathy to antipathy. 
They “haven’t time,” or they “make a con- 
tribution,” or declare that they'll have noth- 
ing to do with an organization “which is 
run by a clique.” 


They are the unwitting economic “throw- 
backs,” freaks who have sloughed off gen- 
erations of development and reverted to 
form. They become selfish members of a 
community or trade, suspicious of each 
other, as it was in the beginning of things. 


Such men lose materially and spiritually. 

Set this down as gospel: The work of the 
world today is being done by groups. 

The individual, no matter how strong as 
an individual, is weak without the strength 
of his group. And the beauty of American 
organization is that individuality is stimu- 
lated, not suppressed. 

Roosevelt declared truly that every man 
owes something to his trade or profession 
—not a dole in the form of dues, but his 
best thought and inspiration. And Kipling, 
about the same time, viewing us and his 
own people with the eyes of a seer and 
prophet, remarked that the hope of the 
nation lay in “the everlasting teamwork of 
every bloomin’ soul.” 


Mavericks in business are picturesque but 
abnormal. Biologists classify throwbacks as 
freaks. 


In this world of modern business with 
its complexities no man can stand alone. 


BUFFALO LOAN SHARKS OPERATE 
UNDER NEW PLAN. 


Buffalo.—The old-type loan shark in this 
city has been replaced by four “salary pur- 
chasing companies,” according to a report 
by the Buffalo Better Business Bureau. The 
companies are said to be linked up with a 
loan organization that has headquarters in 
Atlanta. 


The borrower signs an agreement to re- 
turn in two weeks the original loan plus 
interest, which is figured at th erate of 
about 240 per cent. As the borrower can 
seldom meet this charge, he is carried along, 
paying the interest every two weeks and 
invariably increasing the amount of his 
loan. The borrower is sent from one com- 
pany to another until he becomes so in- 
yolved that usually he is forced into bank- 
ruptcy. 


Threats of exposure have prevented 
borrowers from rebelling against these 
methods. 


Poetical Selections 


HE TRIED 

By Edgar A. Guest 
He didn’t succeed— 
For the deed 
Was too much for his strength and his skill. 
We know, now it’s done, 
That he couldn’t have won, 
But some day we know that he will. 
He didn’t achieve the far goal, 
At the last he was driven aside; 
But this you must say 
To his credit today, 
He didn’t succeed, but he tried. 


He didn’t succeed 

As you read 

That another has taken tre crown, 
There is this you can add | 

In behalf of the lad 

Who struggled out there and went down: 
Some time he will stand at the top 
And gain what today was denied; 
Out there in the heat 

He encountered defeat, 

He didn’t succeed, but he tried. 


It is not what you gain 
From the strain 
That marks you as bad or as good; 


It is not what you do 

That brings credit to you, 

But the thing you would do if you could. 
The dream you have cherished and sought, 
In that is all merit and pride. 

At the end of the way 

God shall smile—you can say, 

“I didn’t succeed, but I tried.” 


THE TEST 
By Edgar A. Guest 


God won’t ask if you were clever, 
For I think He’ll little care 
When your toil is done forever. 
He may question: “Were you square? 
Did you do the best you could do 
With the knowledge you possessed? 
Did you do the things you should do?” 
That will be your earthly test. 


God won’t ask what sort of labor® 
Life commissioned you to do, 

Were you richer than your neighbor? 
Of the many or the few? 

But you knew what right and wrong were, 
What was bad and what was good, 

And you knew what weak and strong were; 
Did you do the best you could? 


the Mansion House at Ten Degrees. 
-d’ye mean by flinging a stone through my 
- winder, contaminate you?” 
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Were you skillful, were you daring, 
Were you brilliant? What of those? 

All the medals you are wearing, 
Once in death your eyelids close, 

Will remain on earth behind you; 
All you'll ever take away 

Is the soul which God assigned you 
For its tenement of clay. 
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There the great may be the humble 
And the poor may be the rich; 
And the weak and frail who stumble, 
_ And the digger in the ditch 
May receive eternal glory 
For the good they tried to do; 
God shall smile to hear your story 
If you lived to what you knew. 


Smiles 


Just Proving it 
“Hey!” chidingly roared the landlord of 
“What 


“Why, a fellow at the depot told me the 
hotel was only a stone’s throw from there, 


and, by George, he was right!” replied the 


offending guest.—Exchange. 


Definition 

In one of New York’s public schools the 
other day this sentence appeared in the 
reading lesson: 

“The king and his escort passed by.” 

“Now,” said the teacher, “who can tell me 
what is meant by an escort?” 

A small, freckled-faced boy raised his 
hand, and in the vernacular of the Hast Side 
said: 

“Tt’s a feller what’s got a girl and he takes 
her out walking.” 


Has One 


“Could I interest you in this lightning 
pocket calculator?” inquired the gentlemanly 
salesman. 

“Nothing doing!’’ exclaimed the weary 
commutor. “My wife attends to that job 
every night!” 


Shorter Hours 
Casey met Kelly attired in his Sunday 
clothes. 
“Are ye wurrkin’ today?” queried Casey. 
“No,” said Kelly. “We declared a shtrike 


-yisstiday.” 


“For more pay?” 
_ “No. For shorter hours.” 

“Oi don’t blame ye! Oi always main- 
tained that sixty minutes wuz too much for 
an hour—an’ Oi hopes ye wins!” 


Time to Move 


Workmen were making repairs on the 
wires in a schoolhouse one Saturday, when 
a small boy wandered in. 

“What you doin’?” 

“Installing an electric switch,” one of the 
workmen said. 

“JT don’t care,” the boy volunteered. 
“We've moved away, and I don’t go to this 
schol any more.” . 


The Other Way Around 


The card in the window bore the printed | 
legend, “Shoes Repaired,” so in went the 
small boy. 

He put a pair of men’s shoes on the 
counter and said: 

“Father says will you mend them? 
can we have ’ém back on Tuesday?” 

“What’s to be done to them?” inquired the 
repairer. 

“Soled and heeled and_ stretch 
answered the boy. 

“Stretched, eh? 
him?” 

“They don’t,’ was the laconic reply. 
pinched them.” 


And 


7em,” 
Where do they pinch 
“He 


Handicapped 


A stranger nudged me in the ribs at the 
picture show the other night. 

“Say,” he whispered, “I guess my life 
has been wasted, after all. I’ve had three 
wives and I never kissed any of ’em the 
way that feller’s doing it.” 

“Tg it too late?” I murmured, endeavor- 
ing to register sympathy. 

“Tt is,’ he returned = sadly. SI 
troubled with a shortness of breath.” 


am 


Why He Left Early 


Algernon—I was showing Angelica some 
boyhood pictures of mine last evening. 

His Roommate—Yes? 

Algernon—And when she came to one of 
me sitting on my father’s knee she re- 
marked, “Oh, who is the ventriloquist?” 


The Beefer “Biffed” 


‘Twas a restaurant near the railroad sta- 
tion. The young man decided to impress his 
girl. Calling the waiter, he said: 


“Garcon, I want an extra nice cut of roast 
beef for two. Give my regards to the chef. 
Tell him to put the slightest tinge of garlic 
on the edge and make sure it is juicy. I will 
not have it rare; on the other hand, it must 
not be too well done—just right tending to 
medium in the center. Plenty of gravy. Be 
sure and instruct the chef relative to my 
order. That is all.” 

“Sure,” said the waiter. ‘‘Coitanly.” Then 
he shuffled to the dumb-waiter at the rear, 
whistled down the tube and shouted: 

“Hey! Joe! Two on da roasta’ bif!” 
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Strictly Private 


He was a newcomer to the bank and, con- 
sequently, found his duties rather hard to 
remember; but all this was forgotten when 
he received his first pay envelope. 

In a_ businesslike manner he quickly 
checked the contents before signing the re- 
ceipt. Then his eye caught the words under- 
lined in black: 

“Your salary iS your personal business and 
a confidential matter. It should not be dis- 
closed to anyone.” 

The new clerk grinned as he picked up a 
pen and signed his name. Below he added 
briefly: 

“T won’t mention it to anybody. 
much ashamed of it as you are.” 


I am as 


Too Slow 


Having wheezed laboriously over equally 
ancient rails, the ancient engine jolted to a 
restful spot at no place in particular. 

Time passed tediously. Passengers looked 
out of the windows or drew their hats down 
over their eyes and tried to forget it. 

When half an hour had elapsed the con- 
ductor came along. 

“Hi, conductor,” 
“AS near as you can tell, 
trouble?” 

“We're taking in water,’ was the expla- 
nation. 

“Well, why on earth don’t you get another 
teaspoon ?”—Exchange. 


called one passenger. 
what’s' the 


Getting Ready for Emergencies 


An Indian brave walked into a drugstore 
at Cass Lake, Minn., and asked for the pro- 
prietor. 

“Wantum pint medicine whiskey,” he 
grunted. 

“Now, look here, Rain,” protested the 
druggist, “you know I run the risk of going 
to jail if I sell you whiskey. I might take 
a chance if you were sick, but you don’t 
appear to be sick.” 

“Ump!” grunted the Indian. 
papoose plenty soon.” 

“Oh, that’s different!” said the druggist. 

The Indian proceeded to walk out with 
the bottle under his arm. 

“How soon you expect papoose, 
the druggist asked him. 

“Don’t know,” grunted the Indian. “No 
gottum squaw yet.”—Selected. 


™. Railroad Special! 


CCURACY guaranteed by 
100 year old Million Dollar 
Factory. Solid gold effect 
case guaranteed 25 years. 
Richly engraved. Locomotive 
crown, time-keeper dial, railroad 


back. Why pay $20 or $30 for 
¢f your next watch? Order now 


| during Bargain and 
h Sale. Only - $3.87 postage 

Send NO Money. Send postal 
and pay when your watch arrives. 


FREE TRIAL. Wear i0 days at our 
expense. Money back ifnot delighted. 


© | Bradley, 4x83 Newton, Mass. 


“Squaw have 


Rain?” 


Lodge Notices 


LODGE NOTICES PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED 


H. I. Clark, alias W. Parcell. 


A reward of $150.00 will be paid for the 
arrest or information leading to the arrest 
of Harry I. Clark, alias Walter Powell, or 


some other alias. A United States warrant 
has been issued for this man. He is traveling 
with a girl, eighteen years old, light com- 
plexioned, blonde hair, whom he calls either 
Mary or Francis. His trade is a carpenter or 
eoncrete worker. Have any officer or gov- 
ernment officer arrest this man and hold 
until they notify Sawyer A. Smith, U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney, Covington, Ky., or Department 
of Justice, care of J..M. Towler, Nashville, 
Tenn. The reward can be collected through 
Sawyer A. Smith, U. S. District Attorney. 


Hayden Lodge No. 707 

Anyone taking up card of Brother J. V. 
Hayden kindly hold same until he pays board 
bill and room rent to Mrs. I. C. Huff, Hotel 
Star, Ponca City, Okla. Last report from him 
he was a member of Lodge 483, Alton, Il. 
Sal correspond with J. H. Winger, §S., 
L. 707 vi 


Grimes—Lodge No. 312 


Anyone taking up the card of Brother W. 
M. Grimes, Reg. No. 97047, card out of No. 112, 
Mobile, Ala., please hold same and communi- 
cate with W. P. Faweett, S., Lodge 312, Selma, 
Ala. This brother left Selma owing a board 
bill. W. P. Fawcett, S., Lodge 312. 


NEW DISCOVERY 
Grows Hair Quickly? 


Noted surgeon has discovered amaz- 
ing way to grow hair led Dermo-Ray. 
Emplo sInfra-Ked Rays. In thirty daysne 
A moe dancruff. Scalp tissues given new life. 
‘hen within a few weeks luxuriant pg sit 
Two years ago the discoverer 
2 bald. Today his hair is full fod ‘thick. Sent 
on Free Trial. Results or no pay. If y 
have electricity in your home write at once 
for Free, startling. thirty-two paze booklet. 
Address the LARSON_INSTITUTE 


Dept. 107 Chicago, INinois 


216 N. Wabash Ave. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER JOSEPH B. EASTMAN SEES 


ADVANTAGES IN PUBLIC OWNERSHIP, PRIVATE 
OPERATION OF RAILROADS 


Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission made a 
minority statement in connection with the 
report of the Committee on Public Owner- 
ship and Operation of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Commissioners 
at the annual convention of the association 
at Dallas, Tex., October 18-21. The future 
policy of the government toward the railway 
industry is of the deepest interest to every 
one of us and this discussion of the question 
that should be close to our hearts is worthy 
of your consideration. Commissioner East- 
man’s statement is as follows: 


I do not find myself in agreement with 
the majority of the committee. The subject 
is, of course, one upon which a book might 
well be written. Even if I had the necessary 
erudition, I have no time for such a task, 
and I must therefore content myself with a 
brief and consequently inadequate outline of 
views. 

The majority seem to feel, if I read their 
report aright, that public ownership and 
operation of public utilities would mean an 
entry by the government into the field of 
private business. There is no ground for 
fear on that score. These industries are very 
properly called, not private, but public utili- 
ties. They perform functions of the State. 
This has been recognized from the earliest 
days. I need rely upon no other authority 
than the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The following quotations from its deci- 
sions are among many which might be cited. 
In Olcott v. Supervisors, 83 U. S. 678, 694, 
it was said: 


“That railroads though constructed by 
private corporations and owned by 
them, are public highways, has been the 
doctrine of nearly all the courts ever 
since such conveniences for passage 
and transportation have had any exist- 
ence.” 

In Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 544, the 


court said: 


“A railroad is a public highway, and 


none the less so because constructed 

and maintained through the‘agency of a 

corporation deriving its existence and 

powers from the State. Such a corpora- 
tion was created for public purposes. 

It performs a function of the State. Its 

authority to exercise the right of emi- 

nent domain and to charge tolls was 
given primarily for the benefit of the 
public.” 

Cotting v. Kansas City Stock Yards Co., 
183 U. S. 79, 94, further elaborated this 
view as follows: 

“Again, wherever a purely public use 
is contemplated the State may and gen- 
erally does bestow upon the party in- 
tending such use some of its govern- 
mental powers. It grants the right of 
eminent domain by which property can 
be taken, and taken not at the price 
fixed by the owner, but at the market 
value. It thus enables him to exercise 
the powers of the State, and exercising 
those powers and doing the work of the 
State is it wholly unfair to rule that he 
must submit to the same conditions 
which the State may place upon its own 
exercise of the same powers and the 
doing of the same work.” 


These quotations, with the exception of 
the last, relate to railroads, but the prin- 
ciple is the same in the case of all public 
utilities. 

A Question of Practical Expediency 


The question of public ownership and 
operation is, therefore, not one of theory 
respecting proper Governmental functions, 
but simply a question of practical expedi- 
ency. Will better results be obtained if the 
State performs these Governmental func- 
tions directly or if it farms them out for 
private enterprise to perform under public 
regulation? The question in this country is 
now generally answered in favor of direct 
action by the State in the case of roads and 
bridges, water supply, sewage disposal and 
fire protection, for example, but not in the 
case of such Governmental functions as rail- 
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road, gas, electric and telephone companies 
perform. Before I, undertake to discuss this 
very practical question, however, permit me 
to indulge in a word of caution. 

The question is peculiarly one in which 
prejudice is likely to play a part, prejudice 
which may be and usually is quite uncon- 
scious. Aside from religion, there is per- 
haps nothing that so excites prejudice as 
the fear of being separated from the oppor- 
tunity for profit. Under public ownership 
and operation of railroads and other public 
utilities the field for profit on the part of 
bankers would unquestionably be curtailed 
very materially. 


Selfish Motives Urge Private Ownership 


The officers of the private companies fear 
that they would be displaced or their sal- 
aries reduced. Certain of the directors may 
fear the loss of the lucrative opportunities 
which grow out of advance knowledge of 
coming corporate events. Those who fur- 
nish the private companies with supplies or 
services, often under the generous guard- 
ianship of holding companies, fear inter- 
ference with existing profitable relation- 
ships. 

Those who perform functions which are 
not strictly public but may be affected with 
a public interest, such as insurance, fear 
that more direct public interference with 
their affairs may be encouraged. Even we 
ourselves, as a part of the present system 
of. private operation under public regula- 
tion, may possibly fear interference with 
our jobs. 

All these, and many others which might 
be mentioned, are sources of prejudice, con- 
scious or unconscious, against which those 
who wish to think soundly must be on their 
guard. So strong is this underlying preju- 
dice that the question is seldom discussed 
without some degree of feeling, although I 
do not mean to intimate that the majority 
report is subject to such a criticism. A be- 
lief or disbelief in public ownership and 
operation has in fact ‘become a shibboleth 
by which the conservative test political 
and economic sanity. 


Public Ownership Does Not Mean Public 
Operation 

Returning to the practical question, it 
seems to me that it should be divided before 
it is answered. Public ownership is not the 
same thing as public operation, and each 
can exist apart from the other. All the 
railroads of this country are privately oper- 
ated, with the exception of one in Alaska, 
the lines which are operated by the Cana- 
dian National Railway, a few city belt lines, 
and one or two little lines that I think are 
operated by the War Department. 

There are, however, a number of privately 
operated lines which are publicly owned, 
some by States and one by the city of Cin- 
cinnati. Moreover, a large share of the 
financial risk in the building of many other 
lines was assumed by public capital. All 
the subways in the metropolitan district of 
Boston are owned by either the city or the 
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State, and most of the subways in New 
York are owned by the city. 


No Valuation Problem 

The Boston subways are a good illustra- 
tion of the advantages of public ownership. 
They were built by a public commission 
without a suggestion of scandal. The funds 
were procured at low rates of interest by — 
issues of city or State bonds. They are 
leased to the operating company at an an- 
nual rental of 4.5 per cent, a rental suffi- 


cient to pay the interest on the bonds with 


something left over for a sinking fund 
which is already of substantial size. 

The time will come in the not too distant 
future when they will be owned free from 
all debt. In the meantime there is no 
valuation problem, and no claim that the 
subways must earn anything more than 4.5 
per cent on original cost, although they 
could not be built today for anything like 
that cost. 


Substantial Advantages of Public Ownership 

The substantial advantages of public own- © 
ership, as I see them, are low cost of capital; 
opportunity gradually to reduce or eliminate — 
the capital charge without hardship upon © 
the public in the process; and above every- 
thing else, I am inclined to think, freedom 
from the valuation nightmare. 

Under the valuation doctrine the capital 
charges in the case of privately-owned utili- 
ties can apparently never be reduced or 
eliminated by any sinking fund or other 
similar provision; it is a perpetual millstone 
around the public neck; and it may double 
in weight without any change of the under- 
lying property if the reproduction cost 
theory is finally sustained. In addition, the 
country must support a small army of val- 
uation experts. 

It may be argued that under public own- 
ership the Government will in some in- 
stances be too timid about investing in new 
enterprises and in other instances too ven- 
turesome. The answer is that experience 
has shown that private capital is subject to 
the same criticism. We have been forced 
to rely upon public regulation to protect 
ourselves against these very dangers. I 
refer to the powers so frequently vested in 
public commissions to grant or withhold 
certificates of exigency and to require new 
construction. If Government can be trusted 
to police private capital in this respect, 
cannot it be trusted to police itself? 


Favors Public Ownership as Future Policy 
for New Enterprises 

As a policy for future application to new 
enterprises the arguments in favor of public 
ownership seem to me not only persuasive 
but convincing. Whether it is wise to apply 
this policy to enterprises already existing is 
another matter, and I shall defer the dis- 
cussion of that question to the final para- 
graphs of this paper. 

Public operation of public utilities is a 
much more debatable question than public 
ownership. The usual method of approach 
in studying the question, however, seems to- 
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me quite inadequate and unsound. I refer 
to comparisons of the operations of publicly 
managed and privately managed properties. 
The conditions under which properties are 
operated vary so widely that it is practically 
impossible to make a scientific comparison 
of like with like. 

Laboratory experiments under which con- 
ditions can be rigidly controlled are, of 
- course, wholly impracticable. If you have 
doubt as to the difficulty of comparisons, 
try making a statistical analysis of the rel- 
ative efficiency of operation of two private- 
ly managed utilities of the same kind, and 
see whether you can arrive at a result 
which will not be instantly and forcefully 
challenged on the ground of differing con- 
ditions. The field of selection in the case 
of publicly operated utilities is very narrow, 
' whereas, in the case of privately operated 
utilities it is very wide. Much depends, 
when such comparisons are undertaken, as 
with comparisons of railroad rates, upon 
the preconceived notions of the investigator. 
Marked success will, in general, be exhib- 
ited in proving what it is set out to prove. 
In Cases of Some Railroads Could Public 

Management Have Done Worse? 

It is quite certain that whether public 
utilities are privately or publicly operated, 
some will be better managed than others 
and some, indeed, will be very poorly man- 
aged. Read, for example, the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon its 
investigation of the history of the Denver 
& Rio Grande and ask yourself whether 
public management could have done worse. 
I mention that report merely because it is 
recent. Many others might be cited. Even 
in the field of dishonesty and corruption 
it is easy to mention privately operated 
railroads and utilities which have held un- 
enviably high rank. 

The best method of approach to the ques- 
tion, it seems to me, is to consider what 
advantages and dangers the two forms of 
operation respectively present, and the ex- 
tent to which the advantages can be culti- 
vated and the dangers be avoided. Which 
form of operation, in short, offers the great- 
est opportunity for good results, all things 
considered? 

Denies Money Is Best Incentive to Good 

Work 

The advantage which is chiefly urged as 
a reason for private operation is well ex- 
pressed by the following sentence from the 
majority report: 

“Throughout the business world the best 
service is rendered when there is hope of 
reward, and the best commodity is pro- 
duced when there is hope of profit.” 

Obviously money is the reward which the 
majority have in mind. Now I do not agree 
that money is the only or even the best in- 
centive to good work. There is plenty of 
evidence to the contrary. But I shall try 
to meet the argument on its own ground. 
The owners—and by that I mean the stock- 
holders—of a large private corporation are 
becoming, as the shares are more widely 
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distributed, less and less of an influence in 
the management. 

The small stockholder cannot inform him- 
self adequately as to the affairs of his cor- 
poration or attempt real control of its man- 
agement. The present movement toward 
consumer and employe ownership of public 
utility shares may lessen the rigors of pub- 
lic regulation, but its tendency is clearly to 
make the board of directors a self-perpetu- 
ating body. It seems to me that the influ- 
ence of the stockholdtrs may largely be 
eliminated from consideration. 

It must further be remembered that while 
money may be a reward of honest effort it 
has long been known as the “root of all 
evil.” There are illegitimate as well as 
legitimate means of making money, and the 
illegitimate often promise a quicker and 
greater reward. In private business we de- 
pend upon competition to curb such tenden- 
cies, but in the public utility field the influ- 
ence of competition is so limited and uneven 
that it can not be depended upon as a regu- 
latory force and it tends, indeed, to become 
a prolific source of discrimination and 
abuse. 


Railroad History Littered With Wreckage 
from Financial Fraud 


The railroad evils which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was at the beginning 
created to correct were almost wholly the 
results of competition. This history of pri- 
vately-operated railroads and public utilities 
makes it clear beyond question that the 
greed for gain, if permitted full sway in 
these monopolistic enterprises, will yield 
much evil as well as good. Their record in 
the past is littered with wreckage from 
financial fraud and both business and politi- 
cal corruption. 

The country found it necessary to devise 
some means of protection, other than com- 
petition, and where did it turn for such pro- 
tection? That, it seems to me, is an ex- 
tremely significant question. 

In its need it turned from private enter- 
prise to our Federal, State, and city govern- 
ments. In other words, it sought protection 
from men in public life, where the majority 
say that the rewards “are dubious and the 
profits are not forthcoming by honest 
means.” That the move was a wise one is 
generally conceded. No one now advocates 
private operation without an accompanying 
public regulation. But are there no dis- 
advantages in such regulation? 


Public Regulation Is Partial Management 


I have been a part of public regulation 
for a long time, and I am confident in the 
belief that it is an effective instrument for 
good. Nevertheless it is a somewhat cum- 
bersome and anomalous device. hkegulation 
is partial management. It is quite idle to 
attempt to disguise that fact by fine-spun 
distinctions. Also regulation must operate 
in large part through the slow processes of 
judicial procedure. 

An enormous amount of time and effort 
is consumed in the litigation incident to 
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public regulation. The direct governmental 
expense is infinitesimal in comparison with 
the magnitude of the operations which are 
regulated; but when to that is added the 
expense incurred by the public in protecting 
its rights before the commissions and the 
similar expense incurred by the _ utilities, 
the item of cost becomes substantial. 

In addition to the money cost is the wear 
and tear upon executives whose energies are 
often diverted from more constructive chan- 
nels. 

Moreover, reliance in the last analysis is 
upon men without prospect of large rewards 
who are picked by the same purely political 
processes that are so herrindous when pub- 
lic operation is suggested. It seems to me 
that the significance of this fact, combined 
with the fact that public regulation has 
achieved a very fair measure of success in 
lessening the evils which it was designed 
to correct, has escaped proper attention. 
Political Morality On As High a Level As 

Business 

This brings me to the matter of political 
corruption and its relation to public oper- 
ation. Certainly such corruption exists in 
this country, and to a distressing extent. 
The most alarming thing about it, I am 
inclined to believe, is the indifference and 
complacency with which it seems often to 
be viewed by many business men, even 
when it shows its slimy head in the highest 
places. But that is, perhaps, merely a re- 
flection of the fact that a democracy gets 
about the kind of a government that it de- 
serves, and of the further fact that business 
and political morality tend to rise or sink to 
a common level. 

For every public bribe-taker there is a pri- 
vate bribe-giver, and usually more than one. 
My own experience in the public service, 
however, has not made me pessimistic as to 
its possibilities. I have been impressed by 
the devotion, industry, and high integrity of 
public servants far more often than by evi- 
dence of their wickedness. 

But I shall not undertake to defend public 
operation on the ground that it is free from 
temptation or the possibility of abuse, or 
that the public service is within striking 
distance of perfection. 

Operation Should Be by Business Corpora- 
tion Controlled Through Stock Owner- 
ship by Government 

When evils in private operation have been 
disclosed by experience, the country has 
tried to find a cure for those evils, and with 
a fair degree of success. But when possible 
evils in public operation are suggested, they 
seem to be welcomed as friendly allies and 
pressed into service as reasons why such 
operation should on no account be at- 
tempted. 

If there are antidotes to the evils, few 
seek to discover them. The problem is one 
to which I have given some thought, and I 
have certain suggestions to offer which I 
believe are worthy of some measure of con- 
sideration. 

In the first place, it seems clear to me 
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that public operation of an industry or busi- 
ness ought not to be handled in ordinary 
routine by a government bureau or depart- 
ment, nor should it be merged with the ordi- 
nary civil service. On the contrary, it 
should be kept separate and handled on a 
strict self-supporting basis by a business 
corporation organized in the usual way but 
controlled through stock ownership by the 
government. 

Its affairs should be directed, like those 
of any other business corporation, by a 
board of directors chosen by the Govern- 
ment, as the controlling stockholder. <A 
majority of the directors should be both 
appointed and selected by the President or 
the governor or the mayor, as the case may 
be, or perhaps by an unpaid commission 
constituted for the purpose; but provision 
should be made for minority directors se- 
lected by non-political groups having a 
direct personal interest in honest and effi- 
cient management. 

Employees Should Have One or More 

Director 

I think that the employes should be rep- 
resented in this way by one or more direc- 
tors and also the business interests of the 
community. How these latter represent- 
atives should be selected it is unnecessary 
for present purposes to determine, but the 
prevalence of chambers of commerce, na- 
tional State and city, suggests at least one 
way. 

Such a plan, of course, is capable of much 
variation and could be improved and per- 
fected by the thought of many minds, and 
by experience if it were carried into prac- 
tice. As a matter of fact it is quite similar 
to the plans under which the Canadian 
National Railway and the Boston Elevated 
Railroad are now publicly operated, except 
that in neither of these cases, I believe, is 
provision made for the appointment of mi- 
nority directors or trustees independent of 
those selected by the government. 

Advantages in Plan 

Such a plan makes it possible to carry on 
the business in much the same manner as it 
would be carried on by a private business 
corporation and with much the same degree 
of flexibility in the fixing of wages and sal- 
aries. No difficulty would, I am confident, 
be experienced in paying adequate salaries, 
although they would not reach the extreme 
and unnecessary heights sometimes attained 
in the case of private corporations. 

Any tendencies toward corruption or other 
manner of exploitation would be curbed, if 
not by the character of the publicly selected 
directors, as I believe would in general be 
the case, then by the presence on the board 
of independent directors representing the 
nonpolitical groups. 

I have, of course, attempted in this very 
brief report only to give the barest skeleton 
of this plan of public ownership and oper- 
ation. As I have suggested, elaborations 
and improvements and further safeguards 
are altogether feasible. The plan would, 
as I see it, among other things: 
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Would Avoid Judicial Procedure 


(1) Render unnecessary much of the pres- 
ent system of duplicated management oper- 
ating through the cumbersome processes of 
judicial procedure—which is what public 
regulation really is. 

(2) Free the public from the vexation and 
expense, and also the very serious dangers, 
of the valuation doctrine. 

(3) Reduce the cost of procuring capital 
and render unnecessary any profit over such 
cost, but at the same time make it feasible, 
if desired, to retire debt and the annual 
burden associated with such debt by sink- 
ing fund or similar provisions. 

(4) Substitute for private managements 
which more and more are becoming self- 
perpetuating institutions, managements di- 
rectly responsible to a government repre- 
senting all the people, and in part to non- 
political groups directly benefited by good 
management and injured by bad. 


Lessen Danger of Outside Domination. 

(5) Lessen the present danger that man- 
agements will be directly or indirectly dom- 
inated by banking or other interests which 
have business dealings with the utilities. 


(6) Improve the relations between the 
utilities and their employes and also the 
public which they serve by changing the 
key note of the management from private 
profit to public good. 

But there is something, in my opinion, 
which is even more important, although 
less tangible, than any of these matters 
which I have mentioned. I cannot avoid a 
fear that we are in danger in this country 
of being mired in a morass of gross ma- 
terialism, in other words, of becoming a 
nation devoted to the worship of money. 
For my part I do not believe that the pur- 
suit of profit is the chief end of man, that 
government is a necessary evil to be kept 
religiously out of all fields which may offer 
opportunities for private profit, or that the 


public service must inevitably be the do- 


main of a certain low order of beings com- 
monly styled politicians. 


Best Brains for Public Service. 

On the contrary, I believe that there is 
no more important field of activity than 
the public service, that it offers opportuni- 
ties for genuinely constructive work of 
consuming interest, and that it ought to 


‘be able to attract as good brains as the 


country can provide. 

There are certain functions which clearly 
belong to the State and these it ought in 
self respect to perform itself. They ought 
not, in my opinion, to be degraded by con- 
version to the ends of private profit. We 
depreciate ourselves and our public service 
by so doing, confess our incapacity for effi- 
cient government, and surrender high ideals 
for low. If we should adopt the principle 
that every governmental function shall be 
performed directly by the State and shall 


not be farmed out to private enterprise, 


it is my very sincere belief that the ulti- 
mate result would be to increase respect for 
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the Government and improve the character 
of our public service. 

I know of no better way of making gov- 
ernment efficient than by making it vital 
to the country, including its business men, 
that it should be efficient. But even if the 
effort were attended by many failures and 
shortcomings I believe it to be a far health- 
ier situation that this country should strug- 
gle toward an ideal than that it should 
surrender to the baser principle that the 
public good can only be attained to the ex- 
tent that it happens to coincide with the 
ends of private profit. 


Sound Public Policy for New Enterprises. 


As a policy for new enterprises of the 
future, then, I am wholly convinced that 
public ownership and operation along the 
lines which I have indicated is sound public 
policy. There remains the question, how- 
ever, whether an attempt should be made 
to establish such a policy in the case of 
those railroads and public utilities which 
now exist and are privately operated under 
public regulation. It seems to me that 
there are many practical aspects to. this 
question which merit consideration. 

In the first place, any radical, extensive, 
and sudden change in present conditions is 
dangerous unless proper preparations have 
been made for such a change and it is sup- 
ported by public’ opinion. I question 
whether public opinion is now prepared to 
support a wholesale conversion of our rail- 
roads and utilities to public ownership and 
operation, and I am quite certain that ade- 
quate preparations for such a step have not 
been made and probably could not be made 
under present conditions. 


Awaits Court Determination of Valuation 
Question. 

In the second place, until the courts have 
more definitely indicated their views upon 
the valuation question, such a step would 
be attended by the danger that it would in- 
volve the payment of a price, either for 
the physical properties or for the stocks of 
the private corporations, so out of reason 
that it would condemn the new policy to 
comparative failure for some years to come. 

Without further elaborating such consid- 
erations I am persuaded that the policy of 
public ownership and operation must await 
gradual development under the slow proc- 
esses of evolution. It can and should be 
adopted for the future, and from time to 
time circumstances will arise in the case 
of particular existing properties which will 
make possible the adoption of the new 
policy under comparatively favorable con- 
ditions. 

In the meantime we, as public officials 
entrusted with the duty of regulating pri- 
vate operation, ought to do everything in 
our power to make the present system work 
as successfully as possible to the public ad- 
vantage, at the same time preparing our- 
selves by unremitting study of the situation 
for any eventualities that the future may 
hold forth. 
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YULE TIDE GREETINGS 


Christmas is essentially a day of thanksgiving and rejoicing—a day of good cheer. 
This glorious holiday season is with us again and it brings a certain mellowness to all 
in whose breast there beats a heart. 


The real spirit of Christmas is doing something for others, making it a little 
brighter and more cheerful for those we love. No other season offers such wonderful 
opportunities. Our hearts are filled with enthusiasm and our generosity at this time 
is not equaled to any other season. 


And Labor has reason to feel proud and cause to be joyous. For the Labor Move- 
ment of which we are a part is in a great measure responsible for the Christmas being 
merrier and brighter. 


With this issue of the Journal we send our Christmas greetings. May your homes 
be blessed with peace and happiness. May the coming year be better and brighter for 
you. May our Organization grow bigger and stronger, and may the wonderful spirit of 
Christmas animate every member of our Organization, not only at this time but through- 
out the entire year. And last of all may the glorious message “Peace on earth and good 
will toward men” hold sway for all time. 


ELECTION OF LOCAL LODGE OFFICERS 


Generally the most important meetings during the year are those held in December, 
for at this time the officers of the lodges are nominated and elected to serve during 
the coming year, and much of the progress and advancement of the lodge depends 
on the kind of officers selected. 


It is the duty of all members to take an active part in helping to perform this 
important duty because the election of officers has always been a matter of great 
importance in any local, but under out present insurance contract it takes on an addi- 
tional importance for the standing of each member and the interest of their family 
depends in a large measure upon the selection made, and if our members are lax in 
their duty and fail to take any interest in having the proper kind of officers elected 
then there is no one to blame but the members themselves if the affairs of the local 
are not properly handled. 


The duties of our local officers are not a bed of roses by any means and those 
officers who have been faithful and have rendered good services should be continued 
in service for their experience and knowledge is an asset to the lodge; but if any have 
been neglectful and indifferent as to their duties during the year, now is the time to 
replace them by more active and zealous members. 


THE FAR-REACHING INJUNCTION EVIL MUST BE DESTROYED 


The injunction evil is bigger and stronger today than ever before and in order 
that justice may prevail this monstrous evil must be exterminated. The Constitution 
of the United States guarantees to every citizen the right of free speech and peaceable 
assembly and when a judge sworn to protect the people against injustice and wrong, 
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issues drastic writs prohibiting the exercise of this right, then it is high time for 
organized labor to see that Federal and State Legislation is enacted that will prevent 
forever all ractionary judges from issuing their arbitrary edicts. The Constitution 
guarantees us equality before the law, but the guarantee merely protects the right. We 
must assert ourselves to enjoy the privileges of equality. 

If trade unions desire to continue to exist they must exterminate the injunction 
evil or eventually it will exterminate their unions. The injunction power of the courts 
must be one of the principal objectives in the next session of the Legislature. If we 
want to get rid of obstacles to mutual assistance, elect legislatures which will define 
equity powers, not judges who will construe them. The great army of working people 
must fight, fight as they never fought before to destroy these far-reaching injunctions. 


In a recent address before the Industrial Round Table Department of the National 
Civic Federation at the Bankers Club in New York City, the subject of President 
Green’s address was “The Restrictive and Destructive Effect of Injunctions Upon 
Labor,” and it was in this address that he declared: 


“T assert with emphasis, sincerity and vigor that labor organizations cannot 
conform to or comply with many of the injunctions which have been issued 
and at the same time live agd function. In such a dilemma what can labor 
organizations do? To obey these injunctions means annihilation, death and 
destruction. To violate them means persecution and punishment.” 


Just before Congress adjourned in March, Senator Shipstead of Minnesota intro- 
duced an anti-injunction bill, which owing to the lack of time, was not acted upon 
by the members, but which will be reintroduced at the next-session. Insofar as 
Federal courts are concerned, this measure, if passed, will strip them of all power 
to issue injunctions in labor disputes. The bill reads as follows: 


“Equity courts shall have jurisdiction to protect property when there is no 
remedy at law, and for the purpose of determining such jurisdiction nothing 
shall be held to be property unless it is tangible and transferable.” 


It is of vital importance to organized labor that this bill should be enacted at the 
next session of Congress. Every trade union in the country should aid President Green 
and the A. F. of L. in influencing members of Congress to vote for it. Our members 
will never forget the injunction issued against them in the late shopmen strike of 
1922, and will do their utmost to enact legislation that will crush this monstrous evil. 


PORTERS’ UNION PREFERS SALARY TO TIPS 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to investigate the tipping practice with a view to issuing an order to the 
Pullman company, prohibiting gratuities in its cars. 

The union asserts the tipping practice is encouraged and maintained by the sleep- 
ing car company as a means of saving money for itself; that the tip has become so well 
established by custom it has assumed the character of a fixed extra charge on the pas- 
senger and an uncertain but recognized part of the porter’s wages. The brief of the 
porter’s union alleges that seven million dollars a year is contributed in tips. This 
seven million is in reality, a saving for the Pullman company, since it keeps its wages 
at such a level that the men are supposed to take tips to make up a fair wage. The 
public therefore is contributing some seven million dollars and more to a very rich and 
powerful company. 

As every one knows the porter’s life is not a very happy one. His sleep is broken 
and he has to get up at most any time in the night. He is supposed to be courteous and 
respectful at all times. The standard wage varies with the monthly stipend ranging 
from $72.50 to $83. Porters on private cars receive from $90 to $104 a month. The 
union has figured out that tips average $58 a month additional. 

The working expenses of a porter amount to about $32.82 a month, on an average, 
and must be subtracted from their income. They must buy their own. uniforms until 
they have been in the service ten years, and they must pay for their own meals on the 
roads. 

Just why they should ask the public for charity is hard to understand when during 
1925 the Pullman company paid over $10,000,000 in dividends, according to its own 
‘report. Since 1897 it has distributed $275,675 in cash dividends and $60,000,000 in stock 
dividends. The tipping system is one of the main obstacles in securing: a basic wage 
-and it is mainly on this ground, that the unions oppose the giving’ of gratuities, al- 
though it is objected to also on the ground that receiving tips tends to detract from the 
independence of the worker and to create a servile spirit. The sympathy of the ee 
will generally be with these men in their efforts to abolish this system. 


ANOTHER: COMPANY “UNION” COLLAPSES. — 


. Fourteen years ago. the Colorado Fuel & Iron company, operating: ‘tae it in 
southern Colorado, succeeded in breaking up the unions of the United Mine -Workers, 
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and it culminated in the burning of the Ludlow tent colony, and the killing of 33 men, 
women and children by gunmen wearing the uniform of the Colorado militia. Follow- 
ing the defeat of the miners a company “union” was formed, the employes were forced 
to join and legitimate miners organizations were barred. Naturally the officials and 
the country in general were surprised to find a full size I. W. W. strike on their hands 
and the little town of Ludlow the scene of another labor upheaval. 


But the failure of this company “union” which was the first of its kind does not 
come as a surprise to members of organized labor. We know that company “unions” 
will ultimately fail. That they do not bring industrial harmony to the company nor 
industrial justice to the employes is clearly being shown in this turmoil now existing 
in Colorado, which is a direct result of the contemptuous attitude of the coal operators 
toward the United Mine Workers and the efforts to organize that field. Union officials 
sought to establish a contract with the Colorado coal operators times without number, 
but with few exceptions, the union was told to “move on.” The company union and 
the so-called Rockefeller plan took the place of the bona fide trade union in the mines. 
The trade union movement was not alone in warning that the company “union” is an 
effort to trick workers. Shortly after the establishment of this institution, the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations, created by Congress in 1912, said: ‘‘The 
effectiveness of such a plan lies wholly in its tendency to deceive the public and lull 
criticism, while permitting the company to maintain its absolute power.” 


Stripped of all non-essentials, the difference between the company “union” and the 
trade union is that the company “union” is an extension of management’s functions in 
an effort to facilitate communication with employes; the trade union is the creation 
of the workers for the purpose of managing the collective business of wage earners as 
workers and for expressing their experiences and their views. One is the result of 
executive order and the other of growth and experience. 


As a matter of fact the Colorado non-union miners have a righteous grievance 
against the operators. They are poorly paid and the working conditions are anything 
but what they should be. The company even went so far as to grant a small increase 
in the hope that this would satisfy the miners, but it didn’t, and the game started, and 
at this writing the latest reports received state that more than two-thirds of Gunnison 
county’s miners walked out in sympathy with the men of other fields. 


Organized labor’s predictions have been fulfilled. For just as long as the workers 
depend upon industrial autocrats, and the public are lured by pleas that are socially 
unsound, just so long will America have the discord that now prevails in southern 
Colorado. 


ANALYSIS OF IMMIGRATION STATISTICS FOR 1927 


Secretary of Labor James J. Davis in his analysis of immigration statistics finds 
that in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, a total of 538,001 aliens were admitted to the 
United States, as compared with a total of 496,106 aliens for the previous year. As com- 
pared with 1926, 253,508 aliens departed during 1927, against 227,755 departures for the 
previous year. Therefore, for the past fiscal year there were 284,493 aliens admitted 
in excess of departures, as compared with 268,351 for the preceding year. 


Of the 538,001 aliens admitted in the past fiscal year, 335,175 were immigrants, or 
newcomers for permanent residence, and 202,826 were non-immigrants returning from 
a temporary visit abroad or coming here for a visit. Of the 253,508 aliens who de- 
parted, 180,142 left the United States with the intention of returning, while 73,366 de- 
parted without expressing an intention of returning. 


About three-fourths of the present-day immigrant aliens are in the prime of life, 
16 to 44 years of age. During the past fiscal year less than one-sixth, or 51,689 aliens, 
were under 16 years of age, 254,574 were between 16 and 44 years, and 28,912 were over 
45 years of age. Of the 335,175 alien immigrants, 194,163 were males and 141,012 fe- 
males, though quite a few countries sent more females than males. For example, Greece 
sent 1,516 females as compared to 573 males. The excess of females over males for 
individual countries consists mostly of wives of American citizens, such aliens being 
admissible without regard to the quota provisions of the 1924 act. 


Practically one-half of the immigrants admitted during the past year came from 
countries in the Western Hemisphere, the quota restrictions not applying to these coun- 
tries. Canada and Mexico furnished the greatest number of immigrants, 81,506 com- 
ing from Canada, and 67,721 from Mexico, or about 45 per cent of the entire number of 
immigrants for the year. Europe sent 168,368, the largest contributors being Germany, 
48,513; the Irish Free State, 28,054; Great Britain, 23,669; the Scandinavian countries, 
16,860; Italy, 17,297; and the rest of the European countries contributing 33,975. As 
compared with figures of the previous year, Canadian immigration to the United States 
decreased 10.5 per cent, Mexico increased 56.3 per cent, and European immigration in- 


creased 8.2 per cent. 
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STRIKES IN FORCE 


The Moorehead Machinery & Boiler Shop, tae. Boiler Shop, Washington, D. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Unfair.) (Unfair.) 


W. K. Henderson Machine Foundry & Boiler 1owa Boiler Works, Des Moines, Iowa, (Un- 


Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) fair.) : ; 
4 hop, h on, D. C. 
Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) to etary Boller Shop, a en 
McNamara rae Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Md. The Industrial Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
(Unfair.) William Dillon Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. Canal Steel Works, Inc., 2126 Poland St., 


(Unfair.) New Orleans, La. (Unfair. - 2 
American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- C. C, Elmer Tank & Boller Wor 8, nev eis 


: : ferson, N. Y. (Unfair.) 
dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) Frolich Iron Works, 605 Alva St., New Or- 


W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. C. (Unfair.) leans, La. (Unfair.) 
RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT 
Pennsylvania. : Long Island Railroad. . 
QUOTATIONS 


Let no one falter who thinks he is right.—Lincoln. 


If there is anything that keeps the mind open to angel visits, and repels the 
ministry of ill, it is human love —M. P. Willis. ° 


A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this government cannot endure 
permanently half-slave and half-free—Abraham Lincoln. 


Thought is deeper than all speech, feeling deeper than all thought; souls to souls 
can never teach what unto themselves was taught.—Granch. 


Happiness in this world, when it comes, comes incidentally. Make it the object 
of pursuit, and it leads us a wild-goose chase, and is never attained—Hawthorne. 


The most sublime courage I have ever witnessed has been among that class too 


poor to know they possessed it, and too humble for the world to discover it.— 
H. W. Shaw. 


Let Christmas be a bright and happy day; but let its brightness come from the 
radiance of the star of Bethlehem, and its happiness be found in Christ, the sinner’s 
loving Savior.—H. G. Den. 


Hope is the last lingering light of the human heart. It shines when every other 
is put out. Extinguish it and the gloom of affliction becomes the very blackness of 
darkness—cheerless and impenetrable.—Aughey. 


The best thing to give to your enemy is forgiveness; to an opponent, tolerance; 
to a friend, your heart; to your child, a good example; to a father, deference; to your 
mother, conduct that will make her proud of you; to yourself, respect; to all men, 
charity—Mrs. Balfour. 


“Give us a man, young or old, high or low, on whom we know we can thoroughly 
depend—who will stand firm when others fail—the friend faithful and true, the adviser 
honest and fearless, the adversary just and chivalrous; in such a one there is a 
fragment of the Rock of Ages—a sign that there has been a prophet amongst us.’”’— 
Dean Stanley. 


No one ever regarded the first of January with indifference. It is that from which 
all date their time, and count upon what is left. It is the nativity of our common Adam. 
Of all sound of bells (bells the music highest bordering upon heaven), most solemn and 
touching is the peal which rings out the old year. I never heard it without a gathering- 
up of my mind to a concentration of all the images that have been diffused over the 
past twelve-months. All I have done or suffered, performed or neglected—in that 
regretted time. I begin to know its worth as when a person dies. It takes a personal — 
color; nor was it a poetical flight of a contemporary, when he exclaimed: “I saw the 
skirts of the departing year.” It is no more than what in sober sadness, every one of 
us seems to be conscious of in that awful leave-taking.—Charles Lamb. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF ASSISTANT INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT WM. ATKINSON 


For the past twenty-five or thirty years 
the officers and active members of our In- 
ternational Brotherhood have waged a con- 


tinuous and successful fight for higher 


wages, shorter hours and better working 
conditions. I am sure there is not one man 
working at our trade but that will admit the 
conditions now in effect have been secured 
through the active co-operation and splen- 
did fight made by the active members of 
our International Brotherhood. 


For the past four or five years the em- 


-ployers have done everything within their 


power to reduce the pay and put into effect 
deplorable working conditions, having for 
their object to lower the standard of the 
wage workers and their families. It is to 
be regretted that in some instances the em- 
ployers have been successful in their efforts 
to reduce the pay and lengthen the hours of 
labor, also in many instances installed piece 
work, bonus work, and many other systems 
which are not satisfactory to the employes. 
However, the records will show in every 
instance where these conditions prevail the 
employes are alone responsible. 


If we are to continue to make progress and 
secure the things which the membership is 
justly entitled to, it is necessary that we 
have the assistance and support of the en- 
tire membership. In the past some mem- 
bers have gotten the idea that all that is 
necessary for them to do is to pay their 
dues and they are good union men. This 
is a mistake. It is the duty of every loyal 
and active member to attend meetings regu- 
larly, co-operate with the officers and active 
members in doing everything possible to 
secure the rates of pay and working condi- 
tions which the members are entitled to. 
I can recall not many years ago the boiler- 
makers were receiving 25 cents per hour, 
working ten hours per day, helpers receiv- 
ing 15 cents to 17% cents an hour, working 
ten hours per day, and I want to assure the 
members these conditions were not changed 
by a few active members, but were changed 
through the active co-operation of the entire 
membership. I can recall not many years 
ago on meeting night practically every mem- 
ber was present, ready and willing to do his 
part to secure better working conditions and 
a higher rate of pay. If we are to continue 
to make progress it is absolutely necessary 
that each and every member do his part. By 
this I mean, attend meetings regularly and 
assist in handling the many matters that 
come before the local which are of vital im- 
portance to the members. If the members 
will do this we are bound to make progress 
the coming year, but if the members refuse 
to take an interest, and leave the matter of 
improving conditions in the hands of a few 


loyal members, then in my opinion we are 
not going to progress as we should. 


We will soon be starting a new year, and 
it is hoped the practice of our members 
working day after day with non-union men 
will be discontinued. I am sure if the mem- 
bership would adopt the slogan of every 
member get a member, we would be able to 
report a hundred percent increase in mem- 
bership before the close of the coming year. 


Before closing there is one thing I desire 
to impress on the members, and especially 
the financial secretaries, that is, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that every member of our 
International Brotherhood pay his dues and 
insurance premium within the sixty-day 
limit, as per our constitution, in order that 
the members and their families be fully 
protected. The practice of secretaries fail- 
ing to send monthly reports and duplicate 
receipts to the International Secretary- 
Treasurer must be immediately discontin- 
ued. Another thing I desire to call to the 
attention of the secretaries is, whenever a 
member is sick or disabled for thirty days 
in any one calendar month and requests a 
free receipt, the practice of sending in for 
the receipt until after the sixty-day limit 
has expired, must also be discontinued. The 
law is very clear and in order to protect the 
members and their families it is absolutely 
necessary that the same is complied. with. 
It is our desire in the event of accident or 
death that a member is fully protected to re- 
ceive the insurance as provided for in our 
constitution. 


Wishing the members and their fainilies 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy and FIros- 
perous New Year, I am 


Yours fraternally, 
WM. ATKINSON, 
Assistant International President. 


IMPORTANT. 


INSURANCE PREMIUMS for all mem- 
bers out on WITHDRAWAL CARD 
must be paid within SIXTY DAYS, 
same as active members. 


NO INSURANCE PREMIUM will be 
accepted by I. S.-T. office for these 
members when paid beyond the SIX- 
TY DAY PERIOD. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CHAS. F. SCOTT 


We are submitting below a summary of all claims paid to the beneficiaries of our 
deceased members and to the members themselves for partial and total disability from 


October 12, 1927 to November 17, 1927. 


We are also giving the total amount of insur- 


ance, the number of claims, etc., paid through our organization since the adoption of 


the Insurance Plan, September, 1925. 


LIST OF CLAIMS PAID BY INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS FROM 
OCTOBER 12 TO NOVEMBER 17, 1927 


Lodge Bro. or Family Cause Beneficiary Relation Date Amt 
378 Clorice LeBlanc ..... Pulmonary Tuberculosis....... Adila LeBlane ....... Sister Oct. 21 $ 1,000.00 
72 Ralph Cleveland..... IntestinaleUleers as Wiis... . 28 Mary Cleveland....... Wife Oct. 21 1,000.00 
6 Walter White........ fT Vy per Cen sole.) sobsd es eubet seeks Mary White. cree. = Wife Oct. 21 1,000.00 
746 Andry Larson ...... TWratenie COMB@as ee rile ns wie ws 5 eee Arnold, Arthur & 
Walter Larson...... Sons Oct. 24 1,000.00 
20., Wm. Woodsitk > citric Totaly Disabilityis . Sack cine. > « aae Himeelf. | ..0,3 <aseeeetes cone + Oct. .20 1,000.00 
442) (Wouis Manito. .«.. + .. Broneni tis 2 Wacek > a scteiseamnd sano Viola? Mia nite 2. -eviens + oc Wife Oct. 27 1,900.00 
548 John Gormly........ CATCIMVOMNA “es eyes the. tyh, sess. velinetecs Mary Gormlyarvaga.s 4 Wife Nov. 3 1,000.00 
697 Mary Anderson...... Pernicious Anemia,..........- Bert Anderson ....Husband Nov. 3 1,000.00 
607 Michael McCarthy...Intradermal Hemorrhage...... Mary (MeCarthy.3¢: .:: Wife Nov. 3 1,000.00 
7 Thomas Hughes..... Pulmonary Tuberculosis....... Cathrine Hughes...... Wife Nov. 3 1,000.00 
27 James F. Roche..... Injured in building collapse...Mary Roche (W. C.)...Wife Nov. 3 1,000.00 
3 ‘Wim: OBrien. icici 3 Gun shot VOUS <tc y is a aia ispeele Mary Welsh? .2e0):. Mother Nov. 3 2,000.00 
450° Maude Poss....-2.... MyYMpHosorcomiar. Viet «+ «+ eters Clydef Poss’. .ae ae Husband Nov. 9 1,000.00 
Ave WW ST, we ET aryveyc aeronhee Disability (sais Sees ee ts EIMSel€, .. «aie scam eaves 2 eee Nov. 9 800.00 
Boa) dinky MROrRIS:, sce snare Lumbar, Pneumonia... chee. eu so: Cora Morrisec. ils eon Wife Nov. 9 1,000.00 
D210 OW... 10s. Sad lGY as ecu DisaHiity = ets cols tas pcg ee eee Himself °.) 03 (30 aeree... ce teat Nov. 17 500.00 
69 Frank Newcomb..... Careoma. LELGr LURES... te «in oer aus J, Dis Neweombseae. «.. Father Nov. 17 1,000.00 
30) Frank «Staensel .% 4 Disabilit vase: . feb on ook Himiseli-.. co... sides tiem ss cpr renee Nov. 17 1,000.00 
8 George Wilson....... IDisabillitwieacio. teat cuuhewryals scores Himself 2745 Preisteere so < coaare Nov. 17 1,000.00 
a” 1. DS SONNSON nae tae Wisahilltyves. sects wie. is awakes Himself. 30.5). See tee Nov. 17 500.00 
OF2T AJ. Beans. 0 tani es Heart’ "Diseasers.. 0's) « ots sacs. 9 » ayer Cathrine MASA) weve ya) «ie Wife Nov. 17 1,000.00 
$ 20,800.00 
Benefits Paid as per November Journal . .).. . «sates Gi aleelelene. oft la) acct aileteie t= © fo) ale) Reinga ene eee 401,000.00 
$421,800.00 
Natural \Death (Claims os. 22. ihr: pore te gi eee CAMA OMRON ES 6 ARERR $274,000.00 
Accidental vDeath (Gla ims a cc eis. san seus sieue GD) ei: & a lereiiee) © Les OP RONEN AL oe ete: CRE 78,000.00 
Partial Disabilitye (lati sivoctann. tes cneiiea 4D sci Bhavteuaie Celica Agee Oe cs. Sa 22,800.00 
Total) Disabilitye@lainis: «ame sche hycne estas SU. 65.0 Lae hE Ef eee 31,000.00 
$405,800.00 
Natural Death (Voluntary Pla) <. ooo sce Osc okterhdia se! eeu ee <n cae 16,000.00 | 
$421,800.00 


Important Notice to Financial Secretaries 


We kindly request that Secretaries mail- 
ing in the names and receipts of members 


who have been initiated or reinstated during 
the month also forward on, with the re- 
ceipts, full information as to the member’s 
beneficiary, the relationship and the home 
address of both the member and his 
beneficiary. This information is absolutely 
essential as it will be impossible for this 
office to have the insurance company make 
out a policy for these members until this 
information is forthcoming. Realizing the 
importance of getting the policies into the 
hands. of the new members as quickly as 
possible, it has been the custom of this 
office, in the past, to have the insurance 
company make up the policies with a lot 
of information lacking. The result has been 
in seven (7) out of ten (10) cases the poli- 


cies have been returned to us and we have 
been compelled to forward them on to the 
insurance company to have the additional 
information inserted in the policy after- 
wards. / 


The insurance company now requests of 
us that full information be furnished before 
the policy is issued and we are making this 
appeal to the different Secretaries for their 
co-operation in the matter with a hope that 
it will be furnished as requested and that 
there will be no delay caused in sending out 
these policies. If policies, in the future, are 
not forwarded on to you as quickly as you 
feel they should be, please remember that 
the delay may be due to the fact that the 
necessary information has not been fur- 
nished this office as requested in this notice. 


Fraternally yours, Chas. F. Scott, Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT R. C. McCUTCHAN 
(For Period from October 16 to November 16, 1927) 


Calgary, Alta., November 16, 1927. 
At the time of making my last report I 
was just leaving Winnipeg for a trip as far 
as Calgary. Since that date, I have been 
advised that Local No. 126 has received 


the following additional applications for 
membership, which included the October 15 
and November 1 pay days: Seven applica- 
tions from the Ft. Rouge back shops; one 
from Transcona; one from Souris; one from 
the C. P. R. roundhouse, Winnipeg, and two 


helper at Neudortf. 
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from the C. P. R. back shops, making a 
total of twelve for the month. 


Making a short visit on my way west at 
Brandon, I found that Local No. 321 at that 
point had increased their membership by 
two, thus only leaving two helpers on the 
C. N. R. at Brandon, a boilermaker on the 
C. P. R. at Brandon and Broadview, and a 
This out of a possible 
membership of 41. All the non-members 
concerned promised to pay up except the 
boilermaker at Brandon and _ Broadview, 
Brother Kaiser at Neudorf reporting that 
he is securing the application of his helper. 
Nearly all the membership of this lodge 
have been working fairly decent time all 
summer. 


Stopping over at Regina for a short time 
I found that the possible membership of 
Local No. 359 (Imperial Oil Refinery) and 
Local No. 532, the railroad local, still 100 
per cent organized. 


Local No. 478, Moose Jaw, has also in- 
creased their membership by three since 
the last time I reported on their situation, 
but there are two boilermakers and a num- 
ber of helpers that are not in the union, 
and as soon as I can so arrange, I will put 
in some time with that local. 


I stayed over at Broadview long enough 
to see the non-member at that point, but 
did not get any decided answer from him. 
At Swift Current I found all of our possible 
membership in the union, with the excep- 
tion of a boilermaker that only works at 
our trade a short time each year. While 
there, I addressed a meeting of the Fed- 
erated Trades, which had been arranged 
by our old “reliable,” Brother Smith, who 
can always be depended upon to be on the 
job advancing the cause of unionism. 


Of the eight boilermakers and helpers 
permanently employed at Medicine Hat, all 
were members, but the applications or prom- 
ises to pay up of four spare men at that 
point were secured and an apparent adjust- 
ment of a nasty situation that had existed 
between the men and the foreman at that 
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point for some time, was secured after a 
meeting attended by all concerned. . 
Since making my last report, I have been 
advised that all of the six boilermakers and 
helpers employed by the C. N. R. at Prince 
Albert are now members in good standing. 


Have also been advised that Local No. 279, 
Edmonton, now has their entire possible 
membership in the Union, but one boiler- 
maker and two helpers, and our old loyal 
member and trade union war-horse, Brother 
Pete Daly, is again one of our members. I 
am sure this will be agreeable news to all 
our members in the other sections of Canada 
that Knew Brother Daly through acquaint- 
ance formed at the different conventions 
that he was a delegate to. 


Since my arrival here in Calgary on Nov. 
21st, three applications with the necessary 
fees, have been secured from the Riverside 
Iron Works, two from the C. P. R. passen- 
ger roundhouse, one from the Canadian Na- 
tional roundhouse, two from the C. P. R. 
freight roundhouse, and thirteen from the 
C. P. R. back shops here, making a total of 
21 for the period mentioned. 

Further, a number of promises, from both 
those employed at the Riverside Iron Works 
and the C. P. R. back shops, to join on the 
next pay day, have already been secured, 
with a large number that have not been 
visited at all up to now, so the prospects 
are the best, to at least secure a substantial 
majority of the C. P. R. back shops men 
and to get the Riverside Iron Works 100 
per cent organized. 

Since the early part of October our Cal- 
gary local has had an increase of 35 mem- 
bers. 

On account of the falling off in the Riv- 
erside Iron Works, our membership in that 
shop have decided to delay pressing for a 
signed agreement and several improvements 
in their working conditions, until a more 
opportune time, and if I judge those mem- 
bers right, they will retain their membership 
in the Union, until that time arrives, in fact, 
we have increased our membership there, 
since the above decision was made. Yours 
fraternally, R. C. McCutchan. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN 
(Period October 15th to November 15th, 1927, Inclusive) 


Chicago, I1l., November 15, 1927. 

The past month has been devoted: to the 
interest of the organization in Chicago and 
adjacent territory. Attended regular meet- 
ings of Lodges 751, Whiting; 227, 434 and 
533, Chicago. Business of an executive na- 
ture also received attention. Work at the 
trade remains very quiet and no immediate 
promise of improvement. 


McDonald. 

Brother David McDonald, B. M. Reg. No. 
39054, one of the ‘‘old timers” is responding 
to medical care nicely at this writing in the 
Cook County Hospital at Chicago. Personal 
visit with him finds him just a trifle lonely 


—and we all know a hospital is not as 
cheerful as a well attended boiler maker’s 
meeting. He would be very grateful to 
many of his old shopmates, if they will just 
take the time to write him a short letter or 
a postal—and better still—if you feel gen- 
erous, when you peruse this article—a Let- 
tuce leaf or two. Address him, David Mc- 
Donald, Bed No. 417, T. B. Ward, Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. 
O’Shaughnessy. 

Brother Michael O’Shaughnessy, Lodge 5, 
Cleveland, Ohio, after many months in the 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colo., thanks to the splendid surgical and 
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medical service writes that he is well on 
the road to recovery. His many friends 
will read that news with interest. 


Obituary, Wm. Fogarty. 

Lodge 588, Chicago, on November 11th, 
paid their last respects to another of the 
old time Chicago boiler makers, when 
Brother William Fogarty, was laid at rest 
in Forest Home Cemetery. For a number of 
years the brother had suffered from the 
illness which finally ended his career. 
Burial was conducted from Parlors to Ma- 
ternity Church where his many friends 
gathered as a mark of respect. Pallbear- 
ers were Brothers McNaney, Godfrey, Maun, 
Driscoll, Lonergan and the writer. Suit- 
able resolutions will no doubt appear at a 
later date in the regular manner for Jour- 
nal publication. 


WCEL, “The Voice of Labor.” 

Saturday, December 3, 1927, will be Anni- 
versary Day for the radio broadcasting sta- 
tion owned and operated by Chicago union 
labor. On that date, Chicago trade union- 
ists who welcome WCFL on the air daily, 
will get together at the Street Carmen’s 
Auditorium, West Van Buren St. and So. 
Ashland Boulevard (one of the finest union 
headquarters buildings in America), and 
they will celebrate the one year after dedi- 
cation of WCFL. Program from 7:30 p. 
m. until 2:00 a. m., December 4th. Suitable 
entertainment, addresses by celebrities, in- 
formation of exceptional interest pertain- 
ing to the purpose and ideals of WCFL 
will all compensate those who are lucky 
enough to get in. Carmen’s Auditorium 
accommodates approximately 6,000 persons. 
Admission—ONE BUCK plus war tax. 


Construction News. 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of Stand- 
ards has let a contract to the Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co. for 200 tons for a power 
house. 

Boston, Mass.—300 tons of steel have 
been ordered for an addition to the Edison 
Electric Light Plant at Boston. 

Albany, N. Y.—The State Department of 
Health, plans the erection of a power plant 
at Albany, N. Y. 

Clinton, Iowa.—Northwestern Illinois Util- 
ities Corp., has let general contract to 
Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co., Cincin- 
nati, for a 100,000 cubic foot gas holder to 
be erected at Clinton. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Missouri Pacific Railroad 
has awarded contract for a boiler, tank 
and blacksmith shop, three stories, 133x144 
feet, to Gillespie & Daly, International Life 
Building. 

Fernie, B. C., Can.—Morrissey, Fernie & 
Mickel, subsidiary of the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Coal Co., plans extensive building program 
here, which will include two buildings, one 
for storage purposes and the other, a com- 
bined locomotive house and car repair shop. 

San Francisco, Cal——Fabricators have be- 
fore them for figures, the largest pipe line 
project that has come into the market for 
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over a year. This calls for close to 7,006 
tons of plates one-quarter to one-half inch 
for the Sam Andreas-Laguna Honda reser- 
voir pipe line of the Spring Valley Water 
Co., San Francisco. Bids will be opened 
October 15th. The Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Co., San Francisco, has split 1,800 
tons between the leading interest and an 
eastern independent for a 36-mile riveted 
pipe line to replace a wooden line now in 
use at McGill, Nevada. The Western Pipe 
and Steel Co., took 200 tons for the 54-inch 
lock-bar pipe line at Sacramento, for the 
Sacramento, Cal., sewage disposal plant. 
Bids were opened this week, by the city of 
Los Angeles, for an 84-inch welded penstock 
calling for 375 tons, on which the M. W. 
Kellogg Co., was low bidder. 


Fort Townsend, Wash.—This city has 
decided to erect new water works to fur- 
nish a full supply of water for the pulp and 
paper mills, to be built here. It is esti- 
mated about 3,000 tons of plates will be 
needed. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The New York Central 
Railway, has plans under way for exten- 
sions to its engine house and repair shops 
on East 152nd Street, Cleveland, to cost 
about $85,000 with equipment. 


Camden, N. J.—The Camden Rail & Har- 
bor Terminal Corporation, Camden, N. J., 
expects to begin work on its proposed ter- 
minal on the site of the former Kaighn Ave- 
nue Ferry on the Delaware River, before 
the close of this month. It will consist of a 
nine-story ice-manufacturing ‘and cold stor- 
age plant, with power house on adjoining 
site to cost $2,250,000 with machinery. 


Hazelton, Pa.—The Lehigh Traction Co., 
Hazelton, Pa., is planning the construction 
of a new steam-operated electric generating 
plant to cost upward of $100,000 with equip- 
ment. It will have a capacity for furnishing 
company requirements as well as for serv- 
ice for the Wilkes-Barre & Hazelton Rail- 
way Co., and a number of coal mining prop- 
erties, where transmission lines will be con- 
structed. 

Merger.—The York Ice Machinery Cor- 
poration, York, Pa., has been formed by a 
merger of nine manufacturers of ice, re- 
frigerating and other machinery with a capi- 
tal of $20,000,000. The companies included 
in the merger are: The York Mfg. Co., the 
York Milk Machinery Co., and the York Oil 
& Chemical Co., all of York; the Shipley 
Construction and Supply Co., Brooklyn; the 
Bay State Construction & Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; the Greenwood Construction & 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh; the York-Ohio Ice 
Machinery Co., Cleveland, and the York 
Products Co., of St. Louis. 

New Bedford, Mass.—The New Bedford 
Gas & Edison Light Co., is planning for a 
bond issue of $600,000 and note issue in 
amount of $762,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for extensions and im- 
provements. 

Cold Water, Mich.—The Southern Michi- 


gan Light & Power Co., Cold Water, has con- 
cluded negotiations for the purchase of the 
municipal electric light and power plant, at 
Quincy, Mich., and plan extensions and im- 
provements in this section. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, and 
South Main St., Kansas City, Mo., is said 
_ to have plans nearing completion for a new 
sugar refinery at North Kansas City, to 
have an initial daily output of about 200,000 
Ibs. It is estimated to cost close to $1,- 
000,000 with machinery. The company’s 
engineering department is in charge. 

Del Rio, Texas.—The Mid-Kansas Oil & 
Gas Co., Findlay, Ohio, is said to be plan- 
ning the construction of a new oil refinery 
in the vicinity of Del Rio, Tex., to cost 
close to $175,000 with equipment. 


Vienna, Md.—The Eastern ‘Shore Public 
Service Co., Salisbury, Md., formerly known 
as the Eastern Shore Electric Co., has ar- 
ranged for a bond issue of $3,300,000, a por- 
tion of the fund to be used for expansion. 
The company has begun the construction 
of a new steam-operated electric generating 
plant at Vienna, Md., to cost close to $1,- 
000,000 with transmission system. The or- 
ganization is under the management of Day 
& Zimmerman, Inc., 16th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, engineers. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Bids will be asked 
before the close of the month by Curlett & 
Beelman, Union Bank Building, Los Angeles, 
architects, for initial units of the plant to 
be erected by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio., at Manchester and Ala- 
meda Streets consisting of a main two-story 
factory, 380x425 feet; mechanical building, 
80x100 feet; power house, 103x113 feet, and 
two-story office, 50x260 feet. The entire 
project will cost in excess of $2,500,000 with 
machinery. 

Newport News, Va.—The Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. is completing 
the “California” for the Panama-Pacific 
Line, a subsidiary of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. It is the largest com- 
mercial steamship ever built in America. 
A contract has also been awarded the New- 
port News Co., for a second similar ship, 
and another ship is contemplated, the three 
to cost approximately $21,000,000. Delivery 
of the “California” to her owners will be 
made in January. 

Quanah, Texas.—Charter changes made to 
consolidate with West Texas Utilities Com- 
pany under the name of that company, prop 
erties of the West Texas Ice Co., at Haskell, 
Crowell, Matador, Menard, Stamford, Ham- 
lin, Santa Anna, Coleman, Bellinger, San 
Angelo, McCamey and Big Lake; properties 
of the Abilene Ice Co., of the Cisco Ice Co., 
of the San Angelo Water, Light and Power 
Co., of the Quanah Light & Ice Co., and a 
number of electric and ice properties here- 
tofore operated by the Central Power & 
Light Co., among them being the systems 
at. Clarendon, Memphis, Childress, Vernon, 
Wellington, Shamrock, Esteline, Kirkland 
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and several smaller towns. This greatly 
enlarges the company, and it will proceed 
immediately with the construction of a 
power plant near Quanah, the first unit to 
be of 15,000 kilowatt capacity and to be in 
operation August 1, 1928. The second unit 
will be placed in the San Angelo power 
plant. 

‘Ponca City, Okla—The Empire Refi- 
neries, Inc., of Bartlesville, Okla., plan an 
extension program at the oil refining plant 
at Ponca City, Okla., which will involve an 
expenditure of $1,000,000 in 1928. The new 
construction provides for a compound house, 
four additional cracking stills, motorization 
of the refinery and the installation of new 
equipment in the boiler house. 

Vernon, N. J.—The Inwood Consumers 
Ice Mfg. Corporation, Verona, N. J., has 
plans for a new one-story ice manufacturing 
plant 100x125 feet, to cost more than $60,- 
000 with machinery. 

Newark, N. J.—The Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, Bay Avenue, has taken out a permit 
for a new one-story boiler plant at its local 
terminal, to cost about $50,000 with equip- 
ment. 

South Meadows, Conn.—Stone & Webster, 
Inc., Boston, engineer, is supervising the 
erection of a $200,000 boiler plant addition 
for the Hartford Electric Light Co., at 
South Meadows. 

Borger, Texas.—The Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla., has authorized plans 
for a new oil refinery at Borger, in the 
panhandle oil fields, to cost in excess of 
$175,000 with machinery. 

Texas City, Texas.— The Texas Gulf 
Power Co. is said to have plans under way 
for a new steam-operated electric power 
house, to cost in excess of $200,000 with 
machinery. 

Sherman, Texas.—The Texas & Pacific 
Railroad Co. has begun an expansion and 
improvement program at its car and loco- 
motive repair shops at Sherman, to cost 
close to $100,000 with equipment. E. F. 
Mitchell is chief engineer. 


Missoula, Mont.—The Amalgamated Sugar 
Co., Ogden, Utah, is reported to be planning 
the construction of a new beet sugar re- 
finery at Missoula, including machine shop 
and other mechanical departments, to cost 
more than $750,000 with equipment. 


Quebec, Can.—The Great Northern Util- 
ities Co. will build a gas plant at Levis, 
Quebec, to cost $500,000, for the municipal 
councils of Levis and Lauzon, Quebec. 


Newark, N. J.—Ogara Construction Co., 
Newark, is low bidder on a 60-inch pipe 
line 18,000 feet long, for Newark. This 
project involves about 3,000 tons of steel 
plates. The city of New York has been 
planning for some time two steel plate pipe 
lines, but there is no indication when they 
will come out for bids. The big Wanaque 
pipe line project in New Jersey has not 
yet reached the stage of execution. © 

Vancouver, B. C.—300 tons of plates for 
pipe line, contract to unnamed bidder. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—The Huron Portland Ce- 
ment Co. will built a plant at the junction of 
the Buffalo river and the Hamburg turnpike. 
The plant will have a storage capacity of 
200,000 barrels and a daily manufacturing 
and shipping capacity of 40,000 sacks. The 
Buffalo plant will be the distributing center 
for this territory. 


St. Thomas, Ont., Can.—Plans for the de- 
velopment of Windsor, Can., for the Can- 
adian National-Wabash Railways have been 
forwarded to local officials of the com- 
panies. According to present plans St. 
Thomas does not figure materially in the 
project. Some facilities are to be retained, 
however, including a roundhouse to hold 
from six to twelve engines and a machine 
shop for minor repairs. It is proposed to 
take down present buildings and replace 
with smaller ones. Machine shops and 
round house will be erected at Tecumseh, 
Ont., and will take care of all major re- 
pairs to equipment. 

Montclair, N. J.—Public Service Produc- 
tion Co., 80 Park Place, Newark, will build 
two story and basement brick and steel 
addition to their power plant here at 58 
Valley Road, costing $50,000. Work will 


be done by separate contracts. Private 
plans. 

Brooklyn Dry-Dock.— Todd Shipyards 
Corp., 25 Broadway, New York, making 


plans for 750-foot graving dry-dock at Rob- 


bins Dry Dock and Repair Co. plant. Erie 
Basin. F. R. Harris, 551 Fifth Ave., engi- 
neer. ; 

Chicago Mill District—-November 1, the 


count of active steel mill blast furnaces 
stands at 20, out of a total of 36 in this 
district. Two furnaces that were banked 
in October, in the hope that business in 
November would justify their being brought 
back into service, are still on the inactive 
list. 

Akron, Ohio.—The Biggs Boiler Works is 
low bidder for a pipe line in New Jersey, 
requiring 3,000 tons of steel plates. 


Washington, D. C—The Navy Department 
has awarded orders for 3,600 tons of me- 
dium plates for cruisers Nos. 28 and 29 to 
the Worth Steel Co., and 300 tons of high 
tensile steel to the Bethlehem Steel Co. The 
Allan Wood, Iron and Steel Co. will furnish 
150 tons of blue annealed sheets. One ship 
will be built at Puget Sound and the other 
at Mare Island. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Buffalo General Electric 
Power Plant extension, contract let to the 
Ft. Pitt Bridge Works, for 1,700 tons of fab- 
ricated structural steel. 

Pottsville, Pa.—Contract to Stacey Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, for a gasholder 300,000 cubic 
feet involving 150 tons of plates and shapes. 

Hopewell, Va.—Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, has the contract for 200 tons plates 
and shapes for fuel condensers and satur- 
ators. 

Birmingham, Ala.—1,400 tons steel 
power house for Alabama Power Co. 
tract to Ingalls Iron Works. 


for 
Con- 
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West Springfield, Mass—The Boston & 
Albany Railroad, South Station power 
house, 500x115 feet, at West Springfield, 
Mass., to cost in excess of $400,000 with 
equipment. Densmore, Le Clear & Robbins, 
31 St. James Ave., Boston, are architects. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The Southern Rail- 
way System, has awarded a general con- 
tract to the Consolidated Engineering Co., 
20 Franklin St., Baltimore, for a new engine 
house and machine repair shop at Winston- 
Salem, to cost in excess of $50,000 with 
equipment. The company is said to be 
planning the early erection of a similar 
and larger terminal at Macon, Ga., consist- 
ing of a 24-stall engine house with repair 
Shops, boiler shop, power plant, coaling 
system, water tank and tower and adminis- 
tration building, to cost more than $100,- 
000. 

Davenport, Ia.—The Davenport locomo- 
tive and manufacturing corporation has 
been organized to take over the entire as- 
sets and business of the Davenport Loco- 
motive Works, and will continue operations 
as in the past, manufacturing gas-electric 
locomotives, steam locomotives, boilers and 
tanks, gray iron castings, forgings and heavy 
machine work. 


Northern Pacific Railway. —5th and Jack- 
son Sts., St. Paul, Minn., is said to be plan- 
ning the installation of a group of 23 water 
softening plants along the line in western 
North Dakota and Eastern Montana, to cost 
close to $300,000. 


Missouri Pacific Railway—The -Missouri 
Pacific Railway has acquired a tract of land 
of more than 20 acres at Nettleton, Mo., and 
is reported planning a new car and locomo- 
tive repair shops on a portion of the site. 
K. A. Hadley is chief engineer, Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis. 


Pensacola, Fla——Hudson Mimms, Monroe- 
Ville, Ala., have authorized plans for a new 
ice manufacturing and cold storage plant 
at Pensacola where site was recently ac- 
quired. It will have an initial output of 20 
tons per day and is reported to cost ap- 
proximately $80,000. 

Pearl Harbor, H. I—The Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
is asking bids until November 23, for one 
steam plant for the Pearl Harbor Naval 
Base, Hawaiian Islands, Specification 5481; 
also for a refrigerating plant for the same 
location, Specification 5482. 

Big Springs, Tex.—Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way is reconstructing shops, recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Austin Be of Austin, 
Tex., have the contract. 

The foregoing items pertuttint to. Rail- 
road, Shipbuilding, Contract, Shop and Field 
Construction are authentic and correct. This 
information is respectfully submitted for 
the benefit of the membership as a whole 
and the traveling member in search of em- 
ployment, in particular. 

Fraternally yours, Jos. P. Ryan, Interna- 
tional Vice-President, 7533 Vernon Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT J. N. DAVIS 


We have been continuing our work in the 
Birmingham District, and while we have 
been successful in some respects, we have 
not had as much response as we had hoped 
for. However, when the conditions in and 
around this district is considered, we feel 
that we have accomplished much. We will 
continue our drive and the work of educa- 
tion among the men working at our trades 
in this district. It is rather surprising how 
the membership has taken hold of the in- 
surance benefits as an essential part of 
the functions of our Brotherhood. I only 
offer one suggestion along this line; that 
our members and their families give more 
time to acquainting themselves with the 
laws governing these benefits, as I find 
many who really do not know just what 
the benefits are, and therefore are unable 
to give this information to the inquiring 
prospective member. Every member should 
fortify himself with this knowledge and be 
ever ready to give the much sought infor- 
mation. 

Returned to Washington November Ist, 
to make ready for the Naval Wage Review 
Board hearings held November 8rd. _ All of 
the Naval Lodge Delegates assembled No- 
vember ist and the entire day was con- 
sumed in exchanging thoughts, and dis- 
cussing the many conditions that exist in 
each yard, as well as review the recom- 
mendations of the Local Wage Boards. On 
November 2nd the forenoon was consumed 
with the Metal Trades. Conference of all 
‘delegates and representatives in discussing 
the general situation in the yards and 
trades, after which the afternoon was. again 
used by our members in discussing the 
necessity of a district lodge for the Naval 
and Marine Lodges, after which it was de- 
cided the time was opportune for the for- 
mation of such a district lodge. Arthur 
Neblett of Lodge 178 was chosen president, 
John Toy of Lodge 410, vice-president, and 
Robert S. Hopkins of Lodge 19, secretary- 
treasurer. It was also deemed necessary 
for an Executive Board, the following were 
made members of the Executive Board: B. 
H. Crowell, 467; Wm. McDonald, 304; J. P. 
Devlin, 43; Geo. McWilliams, 23; R. D. 
Koerner, 331; J B. Kelso, 450; R. F. Perkins, 
57; J. J. Clair, 50; J. C. Golden, 148; Gerald 
McNamara, 290; Jesse Gormes, 204. The 
officers are also members of the Board. 
By-Laws Committee ‘of John Toy, R. D. 
Koerner and Robert S. Hopkins are to sub- 
mit the proposed laws to the lodges for 
approval after which they will become ef- 
fective January Ist, 1928. Much interest 
was manifested by the delegates present, 
and it is my belief that with a little effort 
on the part of the officers and members 
of the various lodges, this district lodge 
will prove of much value to the lodges fol- 
lowing the marine end of our trade, now 
let’s get together and make this what it 
should be. 

We followed our regular procedure in 


making the presentation to the Review 
Board, President’ O’Connell of the Metal 
Trades Department of the A. F. of L. mak- 
ing the opening remarks in which he cov- 
ered all general statements affecting all 
trades, after which the trades were called 
in alphabetical order, in which we spoke for 
all of our classifications at one time, touch- 
ing on each particular rating in order. Em- 
phasis was made on the apparent lack of 
knowledge of the local boards of the per- 
formances of the rating of our trades in 
outside industries, our belief for this was 
based upon the many rates recommended 
for the different ratings, making the argu- 
ment that these ratings should be of one 
scale, and that there was no good reason 
for recommending several rates for the dif- 
ferent classifications. We also  recom- 
mended and pleaded for the elimination 
of the many superfluous rates within our 
trades in the Navy Yards, making the plea 
for two basic ratings for all men hired in 
our trades, this would eliminate unneces- 
sary discharges and would tend to stabilize 
employment and would tend to avoid the 
confusion in collection of data, as well as 
for the board to successfully arrive at the 
rates. 


We also suggested the inclusion of a civ- 
ilian employe on the local boards, and that 
each board should have at least one engi- 
neering officer among its members. 


The remarks made here are only to try to 
give each member some understanding of 
the general submission made orally for our 
membership in the Navy Yards. Those rep- 
resenting local lodges where they deemed 
it necessary to bring additional stress upon 
the board covering some particular point 
effecting their yard, also spoke. It was 
gratifying to note the spirit of co-operation 
and helpfulness that existed among the 
local delegates, really I do not recall when 
this was as prevalent as this year. We 
were not hampered this year with the so- 
called independents, and while we did meet 
two at the hearings they had nothing to 
say, and assured us it would be their pur- 
pose to return to their yard and shop and 
induce their co-workers to become affiliated 
with the Brotherhood. This bears out the 
statement made sometime ago, “That once 
these men have had the opportunity to see 
and hear, they become convinced of the 
necessity of thorough organization among 
the tradesmen.” 


I must however say here, that some of 
the lodges did not give to us the co-oper- 
ation desired, and of course jeopardized 
their own interest and the interest of the 
others. These mentioned did not get in 
all the facts in their case, some omitted the 
date, others the recommendations and some 
other facts, it seems to me that there should 
be no good reason for not getting these 
facts into Washington on time, some 
brought theirs with them, and of course 
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made it almost impossible to analyze prop- 
erly before presentation, I am proud to say, 
however, that the majority did get all theirs 
in on time. 


We missed very much this year the usual 
representation from Lodges 467 and 43, as 
we had become to look upon these as fix- 
tures within our organization, I understand 
misfortune overtook the delegate from 43, 
and it is our sincere hope that before this 
is published he will again be himself, he 
has our sympathy. We have no complaint 
against 467, as they did co-operate fully. 


I have been since assigned to some im- 
portant work through the _ International 
President, this matter will be reported di- 
rect to the office. 


Congress convenes next month, and of 
course much is hoped for from this Con- 
gress. First in the minds of most is the 
passage of the naval appropriation bill, 
which is so necessary for the welfare of 
the employes of the navy yards, then there 
is the retirement, which effort will be made 
to have made more liberal in scope. The 
navy has asked for an increase of $40,- 
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000,000 over last year’s appropriation, this © 
it is said is to be used to complete new 
work already under construction, then there 
is agitation for more for additional new 
work to be laid down. The Navy General 
Board is understood to have urged a five 
year cruiser program, calling for the laying 
down of from three to four cruisers annually. 
Congressman Britten of Illinois thinks this 
is inadequate, adding that he would intro- 
duce a bill calling for 30 cruisers and 4 air- 
plane carriers of 10,000 ton displacement at 
an approximate cost of $11,000,000 each. 
Mr. Britten believes the failure of the 
Geneva Conference warrants Congress to 
provide adequate protection for American 
commerce. 

Seven million dollars of the increased 
appropriation is for the modernization of 
the Battleships Nevada and Oklahoma, I 
almost forgot to mention this. This is in 
addition to the $6,574,000 mentioned in the 
deficiency Dill. ‘The papers have stated 
that the President has assented to the in- 
crease. The program also provides for 
more ships to be modernized. Yours fratern- 
ally, J. N. Davis, Intl. Vice-Pres. 


VICE-PRESIDENT M. F. GLENN 


(Period From Oct. 15 to Nov. 15) 


The past month has been spent in Cleve- 
land and vicinity, with the exception of a 
trip to Dubois, Pa., where I was requested 
to go on a matter of grievance among the 
members of Local 248; which was satis- 
factory settled. 


In Cleveland my time has been devoted to 


handling several jobs in the course of con- 
struction, where there has been a conten- 
tion by the Ironworkers, laying claim to 
the work. Due to the assistance given by 
the Building Trades Council we were able 
to secure this work for our members. At 
the present time all of our members as 
far as I know are employed, but work in 
Cleveland is very slack, it is estimated that 
there are one hundred thousand men un- 
employed in the city at the present time. 
The unemployed are holding public meet- 


ings and calling upon the city administra- 
tion for some relief. 

The members of organizations affiliated 
with the Cleveland Federation of Labor and 
the Building Trades Council, its officers, 
business agents, and international repre- 
sentatives took issue with the two old polit- 
ical parties in a campaign to do away with 
the present form of city government which 
is operated by a city manager, who has 
been too friendly with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Plan Association and the 
Open Shoppers. The campaign demon-. 
strated when Labor is a unit it is feared, 
although the amendment lost by a small 
margin, it was lost by trick and fraud. Op- 
posed to labor was the city and county 
office holders, Chamber of Commerce, 
American Plan Association and the two old 
political parties. Fraternally yours, M. F. 
Glenn. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT W. J. COYLE 
Period Oct. 15th to Nov. 15th, 1927 inclusive. 


My time has been spent in Montreal City 
covering both Railroad and Contract Shops, 
Local 134 has received 8 additional mem- 
bers during this period, while the number 
is short of what we expected to reinstate 
during the past month we are optimistic as 
to the future. 


Casual employment in contract shops and 
ship yards has so. far prevented us from 
making the progress we would like to make 
on this class of work, from present indi- 
cations there is nothing in sight to relieve 
this situation. 


On November 38rd, 1927 the writer at- 
tended the regular meeting of the Montreal 
Trades and Labor Council and together 
with a committee from the Council sought 
and obtained an interview with the Deputy 
Minister of Labor for the Province of Que- 
bec seeking information as to the causes of 
recent boiler explosions. 


Mr. Guyon, the Deputy Minister, was very 
courteous and gave the committee an atten- 
tive hearing, also valuable information re- 
garding the present boiler ingpe rye law and 
the application of same. 
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He also informed us that legislation was 
before the Provincial Government for the 
purpose of adopting ‘the Inter-Provincial 
Boiler Code which is very similar to the 
A. S. M. E. code. 


Our Canadian membership are no doubt 
aware that a resolution submitted by Lodge 
134 to the recent Trades and Labor Con- 
gress Convention and concurred in by the 
Convention, instructing the Provincial Leg- 
islative Committees to use their best efforts 
to have the law amended so that only quali- 
fied boiler makers recognized by their em- 
ployment as such be appointed to the posi- 
tion of boiler inspector. 


The writer feels that our members should 
take an active part in this matter and give 
-the parties who are entrusted with this 
work all the support they possibly can. 


In the Province of Quebec at the present 
time the best boiler maker that ever trod 
this earth is barred from a position of pro- 
vincial boiler inspector because of the fact 
that before an applicant can sit for exam- 
ination he must have a first class stationary 
engineer’s certificate and have held same 
for three consecutive years. 


To some of our Journal readers the above 
may appear as a joke but believe me it is 
no joke in this province. 


The writer stands ready to do his part 
in having this law amended but I want the 
assistance of our members in general and 
particularly in Quebec Province. 

I would appreciate it very much if any 
member who has any information under his 
hat would send it along to my home ad- 
dress, 424 3rd Avenue, Verdun. 


Because the railroad industry cannot ab- 
sorb all of our apprentices upon completion 
of their apprenticeship many of them are 
laid off and with the training they have 
received many of them by devoting a little 
time to the technical part of our trade 
would be in a position to qualify for one 
of the most important positions in our 
trade. Surely they as well as the older 
members will see the necessity of doing 
their bit to bring within our grasp this 
very important branch of our trade. 


It would be a sheer waste of time for us 
to enquire as to who was responsible for 
framing a piece of legislation such as the 
above, but it is our plain duty to do our 
utmost to have it amended. 


The writer feels that the part of this re- 
port dealing with boiler inspection is of 
sufficient importance to our French mem- 
bers to have same translated to their own 
language. 

Trusting the above report will be of some 
interest to the membership. I am frater- 
nally, W. J. Coyle, I. V.-P. 


Le 3 novembre, 1927, le sousigné assista 
& une assemblée Du Conseil des Métiers et 
du travail et evec un Comité du Conseil, 


nous avons obtenu une entrevue avec le 
Député Ministre du -Travail pour la Province 
de Quebec au cours delaquelle nous vouliens 
obtenir des informations concernant l’explo- 
sion des Bouilloirs. 


M. Guyon le Député Ministre fut bien 
courtois et écouta attentivement le Comité 
et nous donna des informations de valeur 
relatives a la loi d’Inspection des Bouilloirs 
et son application. 


Il nous informa aussi qu’une législation 
était devant le Gouvernement Provincial 
ayant pour but lVadoption du Code inter- 
provincial des Boulloirs, code semblable a 
celui de A. S. M. E. 


Nos membres Canadiens son sans doute 
au courant du’une résolution fut soumise 
par la Loge 134, a la convention récente du 
Congrés des Metiers et du Travail, et fut 
adoptée par la Convention, et chargea les 
Comités Législatifs provinciaux de faire 
tout en leur pouvoir afin que la loi soit 
amendée pour que les Chadronniers qualifiés 
reconnus et soient appointés auxpositions 
d’inspecteur de Bouilloirs. 


Le sousigné demande que les membres 
prennent une part active dans cette affaire 
et donnent & ceux qui ont charge de ce 
travail tout le support quw’ils peuvent leur 
donner. 


Dans la Province de Quebec, a lheure 
actuelle, le meilleur Chadronnier du monde 
est exclus au position dé inspecteur Provin- 
cial des Bouilloirs, parce qu’avant qu’un ap- 
pliquant puisse essayer les examens, il lui 
faut avoir un certificat d’ingénieur statio- 
naire de premiére classe pour trois ans. 


A quelques uns de nos lecteur de Journal, 
cette question peut leur apparaitre ridicule, 
mais croyz-moi ce n’est pas une comédie. 


Le sousigné est prét a faire tout en son 
pouvoir pour que la loi soit amandée, mais 
il a besoin du support de tous les membres 
et particuliérement de ceux de la province 
de Quebec. 


J’apprécierais beaucoup si quelques mem- 
bres possédent quelqes information de bien 
vouloir me les communiquer & mon adresse 
424 3rd Ave., Verdun. 


L’Industrie des Chemins de Fer ne pou- 
vant absorber tous nos apprentis sur com- 
plétion de leur apprentissage, plusieurs sont 
congédiés et avec l’entrainement qu’ils ont 
rcu et un peu de temps donné a la tech- 
nécalité du métier pourraient étre qualifiés 
a des positions trés importantes sans notre 
méytier, je suis certain que tous verront la 
nécessité de faire leur part de metre a jour 
cette branche importante de notre métier. 


Nous perdrions certainement notre temps 
d’essayer de trouver qui est a blamer pour 
la législation ci-dessus mentionée, mais il 
est de notre devoir de faire tout en notre 
pouvoir pour qu’elle soit amandée. 


Le sousigné croit que cette partie de son 
rapport traitaint sur l’inspection des Boil- 
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loirs est d’importance suffissante aux mem- 
bres Canadiens francais pour qu’elle soit 
traduite dans leur language. 

Espérant que le rapport ci-dessus men- 
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tionné sera intéressant pour tous les mem- 
bres, je demeure. 
Fraternellement a vous, 
W. J. COYLE. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD. 
(Period of October 16th to November 16th, 1927, Inclusive) 


During the past month I have attended 
the regular meeting of the following locals: 
Lodge 74, 132, 305 and 587, also assisted the 
local auditing committees of these locals in 
auditing the books of the local financial 
secretaries and compiling a trustees’ report 
to the International Lodge, as per the pro- 
visions of the bond that the financial offi- 
cers are under at the present time. 

Business in this section of the country re- 
mains quiet in all trades with a number of 
our members out of work a good deal of the 
time. Some reduction in forces have taken 
place in the refinery industry, which I hope 
will be only for a short duration. 

Several additional reinstatements and in- 
itiations have been secured the past month 
in Lodge 74, which shows that the men 
working at our trade realize the necessity 
for organization. 

Local 132, Galveston, Texas, has the as- 
surance of several new members for their 
next meeting providing employment be- 
comes normal which speaks well for this 
local and its active members considering 
the fact that the local has only been re- 
organized for about six months. I am 
pleased to report that five of our locals dur- 
ing the past two months have affiliated 
with the State Federation of Labor. No 
craft or trade union in affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor should re- 
main on the outside of the parent body in 
their respective state, but should at all 
times be willing to co-operate with the 
other labor unions in keeping with the labor 
movement alive and by so doing prevent 
the enactment of legislation that is detri- 
mental to the best interests of the wage 
earners as a whole. 

Just recently the American Bankers’ As- 
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sociation held a convention in the city of 
Houston and the president of that associa- 
tion made a very important statement that 
I think should sink deep into the minds of 
every man who works for a living. He 
stated to his brother bankers that we are 
today living in an age of organization and 
no man as an individual can accomplish any 
thing without the assistance and co-oper- 
ation of others. This is and has been for 
years the exact position of the American 
Labor Movement. 

We find today many employers of labor 
doing every thing possible to destroy the 
effectiveness of the bonafide labor union. 
They have adopted various methods to ac- 
complish their purpose. Chief among them 
is the so-called. company union idea. 
Through this kind of a fake organization 
they are able to control the freedom of the 
workers and keep wages down. Instead of 
paying the wages that the employes are 
justly entitled to they pay many of them 
much less and in order to make them feel 
like they have a good job they proceed 
to give them a little free insurance and 
provide welfare associations which in some 
cases the employes pay for. If the com- 
pany union is better for the employes why 
does the employer interfere when the men 
think of becoming members of a real bona- 
fide labor union. Company unions should 
be exposed to such an extent that it would 
become so well known that it would be un- 
American for any employer to foster and 
promote such a movement. Trusting that 
by the time I make my next report business 
will have improved in this section, with 
best wishes and kindest regard to all, I 
remain, Fraternally yours, C. A. McDonald, 
Intl. Vice-Pres. : 


VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. NORTON 


(Period September 16, 1927, to November 15, 1927, Inclusive) 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 15, 1927. 


The conclusion of my last Journal report, 
September 15, 1927, found me at Eureka, 
Calif., in connection with an organizing 
campaign among our craftsmen employed 
on the Northwestern Pacific Railroad. Suc- 
cessfully completing this work some atten- 
tion was given to the unorganized boiler- 
makers, apprentices and helpers employed 
in the various contract shops and in the 
lumber industry. During the few days de- 
voted to this work several shops ang plants 
in Eureka and adjoining territory were 
visited with very gratifying results, and the 
deep interest manifested by the men con- 
vinced me that a continuation of the cam- 


paign would prove very profitable. How- 
ever, instructions previously received from 
President Franklin directing me to attend 
the annual convention of the California 
State Federation of Labor made it neces- 
sary for me to discontinue my activities in 
that district for the time being in order 
to reach the convention city on Septem- 
ber 19. 


The annual convention of the California 
State Federation of Labor convened at San 
Bernardino, Cal., on Monday, September 19, 
with an exceptionally large delegation in 
attendance, representing practically all of 
their affiliated organizations. In addition 
to representing our International Brother- 
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hood, I also was honored with credentials 
from Lodge No. 39 of Oakland, which af- 
forded an opportunity to actively partici- 


pate in the affairs of the convention as . 


accredited delegate representing that local. 

The annual reports submitted by the 
Federation officers are very 
documents, particularly the parts dealing 
with the state of organization, wages and 
working conditions—and the full detail re- 
port submitted by the Federation legislative 
representatives. The report on state of or- 
ganization shows substantial growth in 
membership of practically all affiliated or- 
ganizations during the past year, and also 
the organization or reorganization of 
twenty-nine local unions throughout the 
state during the same period. Dealing with 
wages and working conditions, the report 
shows numerous wage increases with im- 
proved working conditions, while no wage 
reductions were reported. 


The State Federation of Labor, in con- 
junction with the State Building Trades 
Council, the San Francisco Labor Council, 
and the Big Four Railroad Brotherhoods, 
have for several years maintained joint 
legislative headquarters at Sacramento 
with active representatives who co-operate 
in all legislative matters of interest to the 
workers, and their report deals with the 
joint activities of these representatives. 
The report states in part, “That while 
Labor did its full part in retiring Mr. Rich- 
ardson (the former Governor), practically 
all the reactionary legislators were returned 
—and that these reactionary legislators 
were backed by a consolidated big business 
anti-labor lobby, bigger in personnel and 
more unscrupulous than ever before in the 
State’s history. That the combined forces 
of anti-labor lobbyists working in conjunc- 
tion with the reactionary legistors success- 
fully blocked passage of five important 
labor measures. But notwithstanding this 
unholy alliance of reactionary legislators 
and anti-labor lobbyists, twenty-five labor 
measures were passed by the Legislature 
and promptly approved by Governor Young 
—and that all anti-labor bills were success- 
fully defeated.”’ 


In addition to the regular routine business 
transacted, the convention acted favorably 
upon a large number of important matters, 
including a resolution of interest to the 
metal trades crafts which directs the Fed- 
eration officers to co-operate and actively 
assist in reorganization of the California 
oil industry. The convention completed its 
work and adjourned sine die at noon Friday, 
September 23. 


Having been appointed by Internaitonal 
President Franklin as one of the delegates 
to represent our International Brotherhood 
at the forty-seventh annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, and the 
nineteenth annual convention of the Metal 
Trades Department, which was held at Los 
Angeles, Cal., September 28 to October 15, 
inclusive, I was engaged in that capacity 


interesting. 
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during the above period, in conjunction 
with my co-delegates, President Franklin 
and Brother Martin Daley of Lodge No. 1, 
also President Jewell representing the Rail- 
way Department, and International Repre- 
sentative Joe Reed who represented the 
Oregon State Federation of Labor. While 
in Los Angeles, the delegation had the 
pleasure of meeting with and addressing 
a large gathering of our members at a regu- 
lar meeting of Lodge No. 92. Much could 
be said concerning the many _ splendid 
achievements of the convention. However, 
the usual report covering these matters 
will be duly submitted and published in our 
official Journal. 

After adjournment of the convention the 
various International officers visited their 
membership at San Francisco and other 
coast points in so far as available time 
would permit. A mass meeting of the West- 
ern Pacific Federated Shopcrafts was held 
at Sacramento on October 17, which was 
addressed by President Jewell of the Rail- 
way Employes Department; International 
President Franklin; President Wharton of 
Machinists; Vice-President Evans of Elec- 
trical Workers; Vice-President Paquin of 
Carmen; Vice-President Thorpe of Machin- 
ists; Representative Whitman of the Sheet 
Metal Workers; Representative Henning of 
Machinists, and the writer. A large mass 
meeting and smoker arranged jointly by all 
our local lodges in the bay district was held 
at the Labor Temple, San Francisco, on 
October 18, and was addressed by President 
Franklin, President O’Connell of the Metal 
Trades Department, and President Jewell 
of the Railway Department, after which re- 
freshments were served and an entertain- 
ment was enjoyed until a late hour. 

Before leaving for headquarters, President 
Franklin conferred with the local repre- 
sentatives and the writer on matters of in- 
terest to our organization in this district, 
as a result of this conference plans are 
under way for a general organizing cam- 
paign to continue for an indefinite period. 
This and other organization matters have 
fully occupied my time for the past few 
weeks. Two regular meetings of each of 
our local lodges in the district were at- 
tended and several points in adjoining terri- 
tory were visited in connection with field 
construction jobs and organizing work. 
Trade conditions very quiet. 


Trusting this report will be of some in- 
terest to the readers of our official Journal, 
and with best wishes to each of our mem- 
bers for a most happy and successful new 
year, I am, yours fraternally, H. J. Norton, 
International Vice-President. 


Don’t lose a single opportunity of get- 
tinga NEW MEMBER, for every new 


member of the organization helps to 
reduce unfair competition. 
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REPORT OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE THOS. P. NOLAN 


I beg leave to submit the following for our 
official Journal on matters in connection 
with the International Brotherhood and es- 
pecially organization of the unorganized, as 
well as local conditions that I can’t fail to 
observe at Portsmouth, and Norfolk, Va., 
for it has been my opinion for many years 
that matters that are worth while must be 
protected and defended, even if a sacrifice 
has to be made on a question that ennobles 
every member of our Brotherhood—organiza- 
tion. Why our unorganized craftsmen can’t 
realize the necessity of it is a question that 
puzzles those who know what it represents 
and the benefits of it. ‘All for one and one 
for all’ should be the slogan of every or- 
ganized worker, now and henceforth, so as 
to be in a position to help one another, 
as we shall not pass this way again, and 
whatever good we can do let us do it now, 
and prevent discrimination, untold trouble, 
and, many times, sad disappointments in 
our struggle for what is ours and what we 
are entitled to—‘‘Justice.” 


In order to secure justice, and the benefits 
derived from it, organization is the first 
essential, and the next important benefit in 
the trades union movement is the educa- 
tional facilities that organization places 
within the reach of every member of it, 
for without that opportunity very few men 
would take the time to find out the cause of 
the unequal conditions between capital and 
labor, and when we come to size up the 
labor situation from every angle and from 
every standpoint it becomes more and more 
interesting all the time. It points to only 
one remedy and that remedy is organization, 
for we find that the trades union movement 
is more essentially connected with humanity 
in the interest of human rights and industrial 
liberty than any association ever thought of, 
when put in active operation on a trades 
union legitimate basis. And to put these 
ideals of integrity and honesty of purpose 
we must try to inculcate those ideals and 
principles in the minds of our unorganized 
craftsmen and apply that remedy that makes 
possible the highest and noblest aspirations 
of men when organized. 


The unorganized must be shown and con- 
vinced in spite of themselves, by trades 
union demonstration and argument, that all 
must organize to furnish the necessary man 
power to operate the International Brother- 
hood to final success. It’s successful now 
and will continue to be successful just as 
long as a steam boiler is built or a steel 
ship constructed. The Brotherhood of 


Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers 


WITHDRAWING MEMBERS are not 
permitted to pay more than THIRTY 
DAYS in advance of CURRENT 
MONTH. 


of America is here to stay and function 
in the interest of the members it represents. 
Anything worth while needs nothing but the 
opportunity and co-operation to accomplish 
its intended mission, and with such high 
ideals in view the Brotherhood will con- 
tinue to grow steadily and surely until that 
great day comes when all our craftsmen 
will join hands together in the bond of 
brotherly efforts and union fellowship for 
the emancipation. of the men of our craft, 
but we must not forget that many of our 
old members are passing away and the 
younger members taking their places, but 
the vast amount of experience the younger 
members have had we must look forward to 
the future as being more free from the great- 
est of all dangers—not understanding the 
aims and objects which our Brotherhood is 
striving for, to establish right and banish 
injustice, discrimination, sorrow and dis- 
appointment in our efforts against ways 
that are dark; that won’t stand the light 
of honest investigation. 


But whenever our unorganized craftsmen 
fully realize the situation that confronts 
them, after a full investigation, they will 
wise up to the necessity of the International 
Brotherhood movement which advocates at 
all times their every interest when and 
where possible is its slogan now and in the 
past, and will continue that effort regard- 
less of all opposition, whether it’s company 
unions or other make-shifts which are fos- 
tered and encouraged to control labor for 
the purpose of pulling the chestnuts out of 
the fire in the interest of hard-boiled em- 
ployers who recognize nothing but the al- 
mighty dollar. 


And further, a trades union is organized 
and maintained for the express purpose of 
protecting and bettering the condition of its 
members, so as to secure the highest pos- 
sible wage and fair shop conditions. That’s 
fair and can’t be questioned, for this is an 
age of associations, either of labor, fraternal 
or business, as the ever changing economic 
situation forces all of them into associations 
for their mutual protection, financially or 
otherwise, and the worker who fails to take 
advantage of it don’t give the question that 
serious thought or consideration that organi- 
zation deserves. 


Therefore, let the unorganized join hands 
with us and work along union lines in 
which we have everything in common, and 
not try to confound our efforts with those 
of other matters entirely foreign to the 
trades union movement, and when organized 
every member should keep this fact in 
mind—that it’s not through an organization 
alone, but through the influence and activity 
of a particular group of combined organiza- 
tions federated, then will organized labor 
receive the consideration it’s entitled to. 
Nevertheless the best and loyal effort should 
be given to the organization he is a mem- 
ber of, and he should help as much as 
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possible other organizations, for co-operation 
along that line is the very essential to suc- 
cess in the trades union movement. 


Let us not forget the union label. Talk 
to others about it and make it so plain to 
them that they will find it to their interest 
to adopt your policy. It will help to build 
up organized labor, and drive a certain line 
of non-union made goods out of the market. 
When we do this we are living up to the 
fundamental law of the labor movement, 
and the obligation required of every mem- 
ber of it. Advocate the label at every favor- 
able opportunity, for it’s the greatest weapon 
of modern times when used with intelli- 
gence. The rank and file of our Brother- 
hood should take this principle in view and 
guard it well at all times, and with a wide 
awake membership, progressive and full of 
pep and patriotism for the advancement of 
the International Brotherhood, as well as the 
general labor movement, we need have no 
fear whatever for the future. 


The late convention of the American 
Federation of Labor is now past history, 
and according to newspaper reports it was 
a harmonious one, for Labor, that able 
publication at Washington, D. C., published 
in the interest of the American labor move- 
ment, tells us that the interest in the con- 
vention was the large attendance of dele- 
gates and others at every session until its 
final adjournment. May the same harmon- 
ious meetings be in evidence from now on in 
our local lodges in order that we may cCo- 
operate in our efforts which make for suc- 
cess in any effort that’s worth while on 
matters in connection with the labor move- 
ment. 

I also notice that the Nineteenth Annual 
Convention of the Metal Trades Department 
of the American Federation was also a 
harmonious one and much important busi- 
ness transacted in the interest of its local 
councils. I notice among other matters that 
shop committee meetings at government 


navy yards received particular attention in. 


President O’Connell’s report, and the result 
was that the law committee, of which 
Brother J. A. Franklin was chairman, sub- 
mitted the following report, which was 
adopted: 

“The committee has made a most careful 
study of this section of the President’s re- 
port, and have discussed the shop committee 
feature with the officers of some of the local 
metal trades councils. The committee be- 
lieves that in view of all that has been 
learned in this connection, that it is for the 
best interest of all the Internationals con- 
cerned to have the Metal Trades Department 
call in the International Officers prior to the 
meeting of the Naval General Wage Board 
in order that a uniform policy be agreed to, 
which would meet the different complaints 
that have arisen.”’ 

The trades unionists at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard have every hope that when the wage 
delegates from the various navy yards meet 
their international officers, previous or after 
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the general wage hearing at Washington, 
D. C., will result in a final solution of a 
question that should have been settled satis- 
factorily to all concerned long ago, for the 
shop committee meetings have caused much 
friction in the Portsmouth, Va., local Metal 
Trades Council, as well as unnecessary con- 
troversy and expense, in an effort to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion, that so far has 
failed. 


Just a little space in the columns of our 
official Journal in which the officers and 
members of Lodge 178 desire to express 
their sincere respect and fraternal sympathy 
to the wife and friends of the late Brother 
Griffin, who has passed to the great beyond, 
and was followed to his last resting place by 
a large number of friends and former asso- 
ciates who knew the late Brother Griffin 
as a union man and upright citizen, and 
were there in sympathy and fraternal re- 
spect for a departed friend and brother. 


Lodge 178 has draped its charter, and dur- 
ing a regular meeting of Lodge 178 the offi- 
cers and members present on that occasion 
paid their fraternal respect to the late de- 
parted Brother Griffin by standing in silent 
contemplation with their heads bowed for 
sixty seconds. Every brother present on 
that occasion realized that life is but a 
faint glimmer that might perhaps bring to 
their door at the next rising sun the fatal 
funeral march to the grave, but it’s gratify- 
ing to see that fraternal respect due a de- 
parted brother, for it proves that our obliga- 
tion not only follows a brother through life, 
but to his last resting place, the grave. 
May he rest in peace. 


As this is an age of organization I appeal 
to our unorganized craftsmen to become 
members of our International Brotherhood, 
and when organized be active in the interest 
of our organization at every opportunity, 
for an active member attends lodge meetings 
regularly, and does his share of the com- 
mittee work, and willingly contributes to 
any cause to the advancement of his fellow 
workers. By doing so he gives his time and 
efforts for all instead of one. He believes 
in what is fair to organized labor, a just 
wage and recognition for the rights of labor, 
and is willing to make a sacrifice to make 
justice possible. Let us not forget that in 
order to accomplish it, organization is the 
only known remedy to bring about condi- 
tions that our organization is striving for, 
to banish rank discrimination, dissatisfac- 
tion, as well as disappointment when not 
organized. 


I beg to remain, yours truly and frater- 
nally, Thos. Nolan, Special Representative. 


Don’t forget that the more bitterly the 
employer opposes labor unions, the 
more the employe 


should support 
them. There’s a financial reason. 
THINK IT OVER. 
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Correspondence 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Our first and principal duty as members 
of our Brotherhood is to do everything pos- 
sible to render every assistance we can 
in any legitimate undertaking they or he 
may aspire to, for the best interest of the 
International Brotherhood and local organi- 
zations in the locality in which they may 
reside. 

Therefore I take this opportunity of 
notifying the members of our Brotherhood 
that Brother Joseph T. Shea has been 
nominated by the Democrats of the third 
ward of New Orleans, La., for the House of 
Representatives. 


And having known Brother Shea for 
many years aS a member of our Interna- 
tional Brotherhood and a loyal worker at all 
times in the interest of it, as also Lodge 
442 that he has been an officer of, and al- 
ways giving the best that was in Brother 
Shea for Local 37 at all times when called 
on, as well as the general labor movement, 
and it gives me pleasure from knowledge 
when visiting the City of New Orleans that 
I had always the active co-operation of 
Brother Shea at all times when the issue 
was betterment of the trades union move- 
ment and its members. 


Brother Shea is an upright trades unionist 
and works year in and year out, quietly 
and with confidence of success, for the 
members he has been associated with for 
many years. He is a plain, everyday work- 
er, and square and loyal in every fiber of 
his manhood, but as a trades unionist his 
loyalty and fidelity to principle and friends 
cannot be questioned by his legion of them 
in the city of his birth, for his co-workers 
know him for doing his duty and doing it 
well in this day and generation to make 
life better and happier, as the good Lord 
intended it should be. 

The many friends of Brother Joseph T. 
Shea, in the third ward of New Orleans, 
have urged him to accept the nomination 


as Legislative Representative, knowing that . 


his record as a trades unionist and a pro- 
gressive citizen will elect him by an over- 
whelming majority, is the opinion of his 
many friends in New Orleans. For that 
reason I give my opinion and first hand 
knowledge of Brother Shea, as his past 
record in New Orleans stands for honesty 
of purpose, unselfish and square with his 
fellow workers and always outspoken in 
opposition to any proposition that’s not in 
their interest; and a strong advocate for 
every effort that’s right. For these rea- 
sons his numerous friends, who are legion, 
know he will be elected as Legislative Rep- 
resentative from the third ward of New 
Orleans, La. 

It is also the sincere wish of the under- 


signed, as also his many friends in various 
sections of the country, that Brother Joseph 
T. Shea will be elected to the Legislative 
position he did not seek, but as a matter 
of duty to his many friends he accepted the 
nomination, and duty when needed has al- 
ways been his first consideration in the 
past and will be in the future. Yours truly 
and fraternally, Thos. Nolan, Special Rep- 
resentative. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
To All Members of our Brotherhood, 


Greetings. 


Again I take my “Underwood” in hand 
to write a few words of cheer to all the 
readers of our Journal. Let us be thankful 
for those we have helped and for those 
who have helped us. Business for the labor- 
ing people in greater Kansas City is bad; 
lots of men idle and no jobs, but I am in 
hopes that it will pick up soon. The 
Brotherhood State Bank, in our headquar- 
ters building in Kansas City, Kansas, will 
start soon to pay off the many Christmas 
club members, and they are also starting 
their Christmas clubs for 1928, bigger and 
better in every way. 


I saw a piece in the Kansas City Star 
not long ago that all fat men were honest. 
That ought to please all ex-saloon keepers 
and one or two Boilermakers that I know 
about. A brother in Denver wanted to 
know what Boilermaker I was _ writing 
about, in my last article, who got held up 
in Kansas City. It doesn’t matter. He 
never was in the castle, so he ain’t ac- 
quainted with him. Us _ secretaries still 
have our troubles, if we can call them that. 
I wonder why the brothers don’t make it 
a habit of paying their dues in advance. 
They would kick like Hollywood if payday 
was 45 or 50 days late. 

Question. 13 years secretary for one 
local. Is that a record or not? 

We had a dream the other “day,” and it 
was that we had charge of a big boiler 
shop, so large that the bosses all rode 
horseback. The first day I fired all the 
boilermakers from Topeka and Slater, Mo. 

Sent a copy of the last article to a school 
teacher and she informed me that it would 
grade about five in grammar, and we told 
her it would grade 100 per cent with the 
union men—that’s all I cared about. 

The year of 1927 almost over. Let’s all 
resolve to start in the New Year and be 
better and do better and get a lot of new 
members for our Brotherhood. We can if 
we just start. 

With best wishes and kindest regards to 
all, I remain fraternally yours, W. E. 
Dwyer, 13 years a bookkeeper for L. L. 32. 

P. S—AIl hard-boiled eggs are yellow 
inside. é 
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Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


As this is the last issue of the Journal 
until the great festival of Christmas has 
come and gone, the members of Lodge 163 
embrace this opportunity to wish all of our 
readers a very happy and joyous day, we 
hope that all may be in the best of health 
and enjoy the pleasures of being with their 
loved ones. 


The time for electing officers for lodges 
is approaching and this is a matter that 
every member should take a deep interest 
in, for the success or failure of lodges, for 
ensuing year at least, very much depends 
on whether an efficient set of officers has 
been elected or not. If your lodge has had 
efficient officers during the present term, 
then every member should say so and at- 
tend the meetings of the lodge when the 
elections take place and see that faithful 
-and experienced officers are re-elected, if 
they can be induced to serve. On the other 
hand, if there are any officers who neg- 
lected or failed to perform the duties of 
their office during the past year, now is 
the time to replace them with others who 
will serve more faithfully. In selecting 
men for office they should not be chosen 
because of the fact they are good fellows 
in the eyes of a certain few or because 
they have been suspended and reinstated 
a half dozen times in as many years or 
because of the fact they do their utmost 
to stir up trouble at every meeting. 


Special care should be taken to elect effi- 
cient and faithful men, men are capable 
enough to perform the duties of the re- 
spective office he may seek, and the only 
way to see that things are done for best 
interest of all concerned is to attend all 
meetings in December, see that your vote is 
cast for the best interests. 

In conclusion I wish to extend my per- 
sonal regards, and best wishes to all, I am 
fraternally yours, D. J. McGuinnes, 6., 
L. 1638. 


Passing of William Fogarty, Born 1875, 
Died 1927. . 
Submission of the following article for 
publication in the December Journal marks 


the passing of one more old time member” 


of the Brotherhood in the railroad field in 
the Chicago territory. As it meets, the 
eye of many brothers who have worked in 
the Chicago territory, it will recall to mem- 
ory old associations with this shop mate 
who has now entered the great beyond. 


Brother William Fogarty was born at 
Baraboo, Wis., August 19, 1875. His death 
occurred November 8, 1927. His entry into 
railroad service began with the Illinois 
Central Railroad at Chicago, in 1892, and 
terminated with the memorable A. R. U. 
strike of that year. Subsequently he was 
initiated in Lodge No. 227, Chicago, on No- 
vember 18, 1901, while in the service of that 
road. Later he was employed at St. Paul, 
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Minn., at the Great Northern Railroad, and 
still later at Brainerd, Minn., at the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. Returning to Chicago, he 
entered the service of the ‘Milwaukee 
Road,” and his last employment was with 
the Baltimore & Ohio-Chicago Terminal 
Railroad in 1916, when he met with mis- 
fortune, and the past eleven years he has 
dwelt in the shadows until released by 
death on November 8. 


Active in the affairs of the Brotherhood, 
1913 found him the first presiding officer 
in Lodge No. 588, when the International 
chartered said lodge January 14, 1913, at 
which time he among other members were 
transferred from the mother lodge No. 227. 

On Friday, November 11, 1927, Lodge 588 
paid their last respects to their old shop 
mate and ‘brother member. Following 
Requiem High Mass at Maternity Catholic 


_ Church, West North Ave. and Lawndale St., 


his mortal remains were borne to rest in 
Forest Home Cemetery. Messrs. Driscoll, 
Lonergan, Maun, McNaney, Godfrey and 
the writer were privileged to be his bearers. 


Brother Fogarty is survived by six sisters, 
Nellie, Mary, Frances, Lillian, Margaret and 
Honore, four of whom are married. Lodge 
588 and the many friends of Brother Wil- 
liam Fogarty share with them in the loss of 
a splendid character, a sterling shop mate 
and a most worthy brother. William 
Fogarty has passed on. We who knew 
him have not forgotten. Life deprived him 
of our association for a time, .but he still 
lives in the hearts of his many friends. 
Hence, this simple tribute to another old 
timer. 

Respectfully submitted, Jos. P. Ryan, In- 
ternational Vice-President, Chicago, No- 
vember 18, 1927. 


Rosebank, S. I., N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It has pleased the Almighty Father to re- 
move from our midst our esteemed Brother 
Peter F. Gallagher. Brother Gallagher left 
Clitten -shops’ (B.. 4&0... R..R. .at,.4. Dam, 
Wednesday, November 10, seemingly in the 
best of health, and on preparing to retire 
for the night, expired suddenly. The de- 
ceased was boiler shop foreman at Clifton 
Shops for some years, and previous to com- 
ing here held an executive position at 
Mount Clare, Baltimore, Md., shops. We, 
therefore, the members of Clifton Lodge No. 
711, extend to his family our deepest re- 
grets and.sympathy. Fraternally yours, 
Thomas J. Martin, F. S. Ts L. 711. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


In‘ the death of our esteemed Brother 
Philip McGivney of Progressive Lodge 23 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., which occurred on 
Thursday, October 20, we, the officers and 
members, have lost one of our old time 
members as well as a dear and true friend 
to organized labor, at all times ever mindful 
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of the rights of others. He was always 
present at all meetings as well as serving 
on different committees whenever requested 
to do so, both in and out of the shop. 
Brother McGivney has served as a delegate 
from Lodge 23 to the Metal Trades Council 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard for the past 


three years, where his presence will be 
greatly missed by all the delegates from 
the other crafts represented by the Council. 
Brother McGivney served his country dur- 
ing the war with Spain for three years on 
board the battleship Texas and engaged in 
all naval battles in which the Texas took 
part. He was also an active member of 
Admiral Schley Naval Camp of Brooklyn, 
which held funeral services at his late 
home, as well as be represented by a firing 
squad at the burial grounds. Funeral serv- 
ices were held from Queen of All Saints 
Church with Requiem Mass attended by the 
immediate family and friends from many 
parts of Brooklyn, as well as the officers 
and members of Lodges 23, 21, 43, 45 and 24, 


We, the members of Progressive Lodge 
23, wish to extend our most heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the bereaved wife and family of 
our departed brother, and fervently pray 
that a merciful God will comfort them and 
console them in the sad and lonely hours. 
Yours fraternally, George McWilliams, Sec- 
retary, Lodge 23. 

P. S. All members of the Arthur Boyle 
Club of which Brother McGivney was a 
member attended the funeral. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
God in His divine wisdom has seen fit to 
take from our midst to rest in peace Brother 


H. Blevins, and we, the members of Bluff 
City Lodge No. 180 extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to his widow and son. Commit- 
tee, W. T. Wallace, T. J. Morgan, J. A. 
Haynes, F. S., L. No. 180. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

God in his divine wisdom has seen fit to 
remove from our midst our beloved member, 
Edward E. Dow, and we, as brother mem- 
bers of Local No. 20 extend to the widow 
and family our heartfelt sympathy in this, 
their hour of bereavement, and pray the 
Almighty Father may comfort and console 
them. Committee: EK. S. Ryan, M. J. Mc- 
Carthy, Guy W. Davis, L. 20. 


Boone, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with deep regret that Lodge No. 161 
reports the following deaths of relatives of 
members of Local No. 161. 

Mr. L. E. Lillie, father of Brother Harold 
Lillie, and Mrs. Maggie Trowers, mother to 
wife of Brother Pete Bennett. We, the 
members of Local No. 161, take this means 
of extending to Brothers Lillie and Bennett 
and their families, our heartfelt sympathy 
in this their sad hour of bereavement. Hugo 
Samuelson, S., L. 161. 


New Orleans, La. 
Mr. J. A. Franklin, President, 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Asst. President, 
Mr. C. F. Scott, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Gentlemen: 
On November 1 Mr. Joseph T. Shea called 


at my home and turned over to me a check: 


for one thousand dollars, this being the 
amount of insurance due me on account of 
the death of my husband, Louis Joseph 
Manito. I am indeed very grateful to you 
all as officers of the Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers Union and the insurance company, 
as well, and I wish you all would broadcast 
it to the membership in general through 
the columns of your Journal, for I really 
was the most surprised woman in our city 
when Mr. Shea called at my home and pre- 
sented me with the check, it really being 
about 25 days since the papers left New 
Orleans, La. In conclusion I sincerely hope 
that every Boilermaker and Helper through- 
out the United States and Canada will 
take advantage of this splendid insurance 
proposition which your organization offers 
to its membership, thereby protecting the 
widow and orphaned children of the de- 
ceased members. Again I wish to thank 
you one and all for myself and _ babies. 
Respectfully, Mrs. Viola Manito. 


New Orleans, La. 


To the officers and members of Greater 
New Orleans Lodge No. 442. 
Dear Sir: 
Kindly accept my sincere thanks to the 
officers and members of Local No. 442, 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Helpers 
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of the City of New Orleans, La., for past 
kindness and courtesies extended me dur- 
ing the illness and death of my husband, 
and the prompt manner in which they ar- 
ranged the death claim and the receiving 
of same by me all in about 25 days. I 
want to thank Mr. Joseph T. Shea and Mr. 
William T. Smith, your secretaries, for 
helping me out in arranging these matters. 
I am also deeply thankful to your Grand 
Lodge Officers and the insurance company 
for the prompt manner in which the claim 
was handled and paid. I am indeed grateful 
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to you all, and wish Lodge No. 442 success 
and prosperity. Again thanking you for 
myself and babies, I am respectfully, Mrs. 
Viola Manito. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


God in His divine wisdom has seen fit 
to remove from our midst the beloved father 
of Brother W. F. Hirsch, and we, his brother 
members, extend to him our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in this hour of bereavement. Fra- 
ternally yours, A. I. Amass, S., L. 703. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 


Members. 

Brother Gallagher, member of Lodge 711, 
Stapleton, S. I, N. Y., died Nov. 10th. 

Brother Edward E. Dow, member of Lodge 
20, Jacksonville, Fla., died recently. 

Brother Philip McGivney, member of 
Lodge 23, Brooklyn, N. Y., died Oct. 20th. 

Brother L. J. Manito, member of Lodge 
442, New Orleans, La., died recently. 

Brother H. Blevins, member of Lodge 180, 
Memphis, Tenn., died recently. 


Relatives of Members. 

Mother of Brother L. A. Schlevight, mem- 
ber of Lodge 320, Meridian, Miss., died re- 
cently. 

Arnold Sutcliffe, son of Brother Joseph 
Sutcliffe, member of Lodge 19, Philadelphia, 
Pa., died recently from an accident received 
on a building operation. 


L. KE. Lillie, father of Brother Harold 
Lillie, member of Lodge 161, Boone, Ia., 
died October, 1927. 


Mrs. Maggie Trower, mother of wife of 
Brother Pete Bennett, member of Lodge 161, 
Boone, Ia., died October 26. 

Father of Brother W. F. Hirsch, member 
of Lodge 703, Baltimore, Md., died Nov. 5th. 


Technical Articles 


PATTERNS FOR IRREGULAR CHUTE 
By O. W. Kothe 


Some time ago a friend sent me a model 
of a grain hopper or chute, which he pat- 
terned after another mechanic’s ideas of 
design. It certainly was a novel piece of 
work, and the more I looked at it, the more 
it seemed to me like one of our young ladies 
dancing the Charleston dance. After turn- 
ing the model around a few moments in my 
mind, another geometrical shape took place, 
and which is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing drawing. 

Thus, by the proper attitude of inquiring 
this friend was able to help contribute to 
the trade a useful fitting that may crop up 
in more lines of work than one. I suppose 
the mechanic who made the _ original 
Charleston thing was happy in a measure, 
but the worry he spent on it never repays 
for making what he did. 


Mechanics at large would do well to take 
a greater interest and have their ideas 
crude, though they may be polished up, and 
so make them shine like a diamond. Every 
man has ideas, some are higher developed 
than:-others. But ideas that are crudely 


worked out will never be successful—they 
may answer the purpose, but never be a 
source of pride, where others will recom- 
mend you. 


It’s the same way thousands of tradesmen 
believe in pure luck. There may be such a 
thing as pure luck, but it only happens to 
about 2 people out of every 10,000 people. 
So there is ‘no need sitting around—luck 
might come to your great-grandchildren, but 
not to you. Then invariably those who we 
call lucky have something back of them out- 
side of warm air. Circumstances have 
placed them to a degree, and they have also 
placed themselves by their own common 
sense the rest of the way. Ten generations 
may locate on the soil over an oil well, but 
unless some one knows oil bearing soil or 
the convulsions of nature brings the real 
oil to their attention—not one of them 
would be the lucky one. 


Each of your men of the trade spend day 
after day hammering the steel into silver 
and the copper into gold, but it is only the 
exception that applies an exceptional “idea” 
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PATTERN FOR 
inbeg is 7 


and which makes him wealthy. Would you 
call him lucky for putting his idea into ef- 
fect? Or would you call our friend lucky 
for sending me that grain chute, so you 
can have the knowledge of its development? 
What about the other mechanic who had 
the idea first and let it bury with the day’s 
work? The chances are he has forgotten 
all about it today and has derived no bene- 
fit from it in credit or geometrical skill. 

I am inclined to believe you can make 
more luck grow up out of your drawing 
board by practicing geometrical problems, 
by figuring areas, capacities, weights, 
strengths of materials, and the physics that 
go to make up your trade fundamentally— 
than to let what ideas you now have die a 
natural death. Every single thing we have 
in this world today is the result of an idea 
that flowered up in some person’s brain, 
and he had courage enough to try and de- 
velop it further. 


PATTERN FOR SIDE I 


PATTERN FOR SIDE IT 


It is a very common thing to hear both 
employers and men say, I was lucky last: 
week, I had a full week’s work. This may 
sound good during certain slack seasons, 
but the idea is, why not analyze the con- 
ditions that bring you this work—possibly 
you can improve on them and so receive 
more full weeks of work during each fol- 
lowing year. It is safe to say that in our 
modern commercial life very little luck 
enters—it’s mostly cold logic. Customers 
go to those employers who they have con- 
fidence in and shops that only cater to a 
small run of work and are idle a large part 
of the year—are so because the owners are 
too small and limited. They cannot inspire 
enough of the public to do business with 
them. Mechanics too, who are out of work 
so much have not been able to sell their 
services to shops who can inspire the larger 
public and so keep their place running. 1%, 
months in the year. ev 
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Fundamental training is the basis on 
which to stand to sell your larger services. 
This is also acquired on your drawing board 
—where you have all the facts before you-- 
to reason out and to describe to your own 
satisfaction. Take a problem like we have 
here, it must be reasoned pro and con, and 
the points you gather out of it—you can 
describe to others and this sells them cn 
your qualifications. If you can follow this 
process for 500 to a 1,000 trade problems, 
it won’t be long and you can impress your 
training on men who can use it—who are 
willing to pay for it and who have that 
knack to again resell your services as their 
services to a larger public. 


Now with your drawing board in front of 
you and your instruments handy we inspect 
our drawing. Here is a condition where 
the materials in the bias must be placed in 
opposite chutes, so this accounts for the 
X position of the hopper. Again the chutes 
are directly over center of the bin opening 
and. therefore the chutes must be made to 
pass each other and still not give too abrupt 
angles for friction. So we have given it 
the treatment we show in our Plan, Side 
Elevation and End Elevation. Possibly the 
side elevation is easiest to detail first, be- 
cause lines can be drawn in a most direct 
fashion. The plan view can be dispensed 
with in shop work, but for experimental 
drafting, it is well to fill it in. 


When the side elevation is finished, the 
end elevation should be drawn, working 
from the center line and maintaining the 
altitude of side elevation. After this hori- 
zontal lines are passed across both eleva- 
tion views. These lines are drawn at ran- 
dom, in such a way to fill lines in short 
curves. These lines then act the same as 
parallel planes passing horizontally around 
the surface at each point. If we then de- 
velop the girth from the width from the 
length—we have the pattern. Observe, the 
one view gives us the girth lines, another 
gives the shape. 


So that to develop the pattern for the 
side I, we pick the girth from End Eleva- 
tion, such as spaces 1-2-3-4, etc., to 22 from 
Edge line I, and step these spaces off in 
numerical order below side elevation as 1-22. 
Then from each point thus placed, draw a 
horizontal line indefinitely. After this drop 
-a line from each point in elevation line C-D 
and also from E-F. Where these lines cross 
those in pattern of similar number, we 
sketch a free hand line, which gives the out- 
line for pattern required for side I. 


The opposite side pattern II is developed 
in an identical way, using the girth from 
side II or line A-B, and set it below or above 
side elevation as A’-B’. This can be devel- 
oped the same as we did pattern I, only 
here, space did not permit developing, and 
so it was moved over to the right hand 
side. 


Now to develop the end pattern III, we 
pick the girth from edge line III as C-D of 
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side elevation. Pick each space separately, 
and set below End DBlevation as C’-D’. 
After this draw stretchout lines and from 
all points in line 1-22 and line A-B of End 
Elevation drop lines to cross lines in pattern 
of similar number. When this is done 
sketch a line through these intersections 
and you have the pattern finished as shown. 


The pattern for side IV can be developed 
in the same way, picking the girth from side 
elevation line EK-F and setting as K’-F’. Then 
continue the development as before until 
the pattern is finished. Edges must be al- 
lowed according to the joints to be made, 
whether for riveting, seaming or welding. 


In forming these patterns, the elevation 
edges can be considered as stays, or metal 
stays can be cut out to these outlines and 
used as a gauge to form the patterns by. 
Thus pattern I would be bent to the profile 
of edge I of End Elevation, while pattern 
II would be bent as line A-B indicates, and 
pattern III would be formed as line C-D of 
side elevation. In this way all patterns can 
be shaped up quite, accurately and this gives 
so much less trouble in assembling. 


What the Engineer can plan out for the 
men, is better than if the men have te dc 
it themselves. It is like in a modern fac- 
tory, where they have a staff organization 
that does all the thinking for the men who 
do the work. Men in the office have all tlhe 
facts before them and they can plan out the 
work much quicker and often more advan- 
tageusly than the men can do themselves. 
This is especially important in manufactur- 
ing plants. Under the old system men in 
the shop were given a job and that be fol- 
lowed up to a finish: He would walk all 
over the plant to gather up his things—he 
would go to other departments and wait to 
have certain parts shaped up and then he 
would build up his work in a piece-meal 
fashion. 


But today the staff organization is plan- 
ning every step for men of the line organ- 
{zation. Everything is brought to the men 
—all they need to do is produce, and the 
finished product is taken away again. Thus 
so many sheets are brought for the man 
to make his work—if he spoils one sheet — 
it is noticed and it goes against the man’s 
credit. 

Contract shops are not so well organized 
as yet, but men with modern equipment fol- 
low the same theory. Many an employer 
gives definite instructions to his foreman 
which the men never hear. It is noticeable 
though when a helper pulls a certain num- 
ber of steel sheets to your bench to make 
a job. It is also noticeable in the time 
cards, everything tends toward closing up 
loop holes. This also is a reason why all 
of your hopes and dreams are bound up in 
your drawing board for your future. With- 
out a drawing board and its training, a me- 
chanic has no business to cherish any fu- 
ture hopes or dreams of the better things 
of life. 
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Educational Department 


RAILROADING ON THE RAILS AND OFF 
By Bruce V. Crandall 


NO. 10 


Good Will—The Spirit of Christmas Time. 


After I had finished my last article for 
the Journal and had checked up on the 
dates I found that it would appear in the 
December issue. December reminded me of 
Christmas and it did seem as though I had 
better postpone the publishing of that par- 
ticular article of the series until January. 
I could not let slip the opportunity, that is 
mine, of sending a Christmas message to 
the men in railroading. And yet should I 
send a message? Ought not I, rather, make 
a record of a Christmas message that will 
be from all of us to all of us, not simply 
mine but yours? Does not the Christmas 
time itself bring a message that, though it 
is passed on from man to man, comes from 
beyond man? What brings us many of our 
thoughts, and whence do they come and 
whither do they go? Go somewhere they 
surely do; they go just as surely as they 
come. 


It is only very recently that science has 
discovered what has been termed cosmic 
rays, having the shortest wave length 
known. In these days of the radio we are 
all familiar with wave lengths. While, as 
yet, very little is known as to these cosmic 
rays, one scientist is quoted as being “of 
the opinion that these waves (cosmic rays) 
come in upon our earth uniformly from all 
directions of external space, signals of mys- 
terious phenomena taking place in the 
universe around us about which we can at 
present only speculate.” I have written 
more fully of this in the article which will 
appear next month. As I wrote I wondered 
what more of the, to us, mysterious ways 
of the universe would be unfolded to us 
humans in the next few years. It has only 
been in the last few years that we have, 
through the radio, been able to translate 
certain wave lengths into language. What 
of these cosmic rays with the shortest wave 
lengths known, are we near the time when 
we can translate the messages that may 
be coming to this little earth of ours out of 
limitless space? 


There came a message nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, to those who received it, 
from outside this earth of ours—to them a 
heavenly message. The gathering mists of 
time obscure the scene enacted centuries 
ago-on the hill country overlooking the little 
village of Bethlehem, but even now as we 
begin: to think of the Christmas time there 
is brought to us a clearness of vision that 
enables one to picture in perfect perspec- 
tive the actors in that marvelous drama that 
unfolded that night under the star-lit sky. 


“And there were in the same country shep- 
herds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night.” 


Life reduced to its simplest terms. Men 
rude and crude in their daily occupation. 
No questions of production or consumption, : 
of housing or distribution, of finances or 
economics, of mechanics or engineering. 
Out under the open sky they lived when the 
first Christmas found them, their only care 
and occupation the protection of other lives 
still simpler in their form and thought. Was 
it the simplicity of their daily and nightly 
tasks that made it possible for them to tune 
in to the great message of all time “—good 
will toward men”? 


Is not this the message that we all want? 
It is the final ultimate message of all the 
ages ‘—good will toward men.” Time was, 
in the far back centuries that are gone, 
when other man, or any man, was only 
some one to kill and despoil, when every 
man’s hand was raised against every other 
man. That spirit of ill-will still survives in 
modified form and probably we must await 
the unfolding of the centuries before it is 
entirely wiped out. Perhaps it will be the 
cumulative effect of Christmas after Christ- 
mas that will finally choke that noxious 
weed, ill-will. Like a weed, ill-will grows, 
while good-will needs cultivation. 


How often do I wish that I were a word 
painter and that I could picture in living 
colors things as they are. We know that 
there is ill-will in the world but each re- 
curring Christmas bolsters up our faith in 
that “far-off divine event toward which all 
creation moves,’ when after our human 
struggle is finished ill-will shall have been 
forever vanquished and good-will shall reign 
supreme. Somehow as the years move on 
and the hair gets gray we do come to under- 
stand the other fellow a little better, ill-will 
decreases and good-will increases. There is 
a swelling of the membership in the Broth- 
erhood universal. It’s a pretty good world 
after all. There are imperfect spots, of 
course, in the roadway of life, but we fill 
them in with load after load of good-will and 


the going becomes easier and the speed of 


progress to better things the faster. 


But the message of this Christmas time 
—good-will, calls for effort, earnest, long- 
sustained. effort; for good-will, like the 
grains and the fruits, calls for cultivation. 
And with the cultivation of good-will must 
go the weeding out and the destruction of 
ill-will. It is not a matter for one man or 
group of men, this cultivation of good-will, 
it is for all men. Every individual has a 
responsibility — those more _ fortunately 
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placed have only the greater responsibility. 
But the responsibility is upon us all, no 
man or woman is exempt. We have all 
heard the message. It has been broadcasted 


down through the ages, Christmas time but © 


amplifies it, it rings loud and clear in the 
hearing of every man, “—good-will toward 
men.” 


Isn’t it a wonderful thing, that on one 
day in the year—Christmas day, we forget 
ourselves for a while and remember others, 
and that because of it there comes a larger 
degree of happiness than we know at any 
other time during the twelve months. Still 
more marvelous that there should come 
down to us from out the past the influence 
of one individual; from out of the nearly 
twenty centuries ago, comes that presence 
to counteract selfishness. and self-seeking, 
and for the moment we give to our neighbor 
the same thoughtful consideration that we 
hold for ourselves the balance of the year. 


To some of us, on Christmas Eve, comes 
the privilege of being a part of our own 
home circle; to others (this is the lot of 
the railroad man’s life) Christmas Day 
brings work and duties and _ responsibili- 
ties in no way differing from the other days 
of the year. Christmas Eve and the first 
dawning light of Christmas Day find the 
dispatcher at his desk safeguarding the 
lives and happiness of the thousands. The 
electric light, that sheds its rays over the 
train sheet, takes on a coloring of the spirit 
of Christmas and the atmosphere is charged 
with “—good will toward men.” 


The Engineer rides in his engine cab the 
same as on other nights, tearing ragged 
holes in the darkness as he tunnels his way 
through the gloom, lighted only by the red 
glow of the open door as the fireman places 
the scoops of coal; perhaps as he does it 
he sees more distinctly, in the reflected red- 
ness of the fire, the little group at home 
that await his coming on the Christmas 
morning. The train crew in many a caboose 
has surroundings not in any way different 
from other days and other nights, but there 
is a certain intangible something that per- 
vades the dimly lighted caboose—not to be 
seen, or felt, or handled, but yet it is rec- 
ognized as the Christmas spirit, the spirit 
of “—good will toward men.” 


To the call of duty the railroad man re- 
sponds on Christmas Day as well as at all 
other times of the year. The sectionman, 
the towerman, the crossing watchman, the 
telegrapher, the station agent, the machin- 
ist at the round house, the car inspectors, 
or the signalman to give the completed 
touch to safety, each of them shoulders his 
responsibility and does his work. Perhaps 
because he is on duty he is permitted to get 
a larger glimpse of the meaning of Christmas 
and tune in the clearer to the message of 
the ages. It was to those who, in pursuance 
of their duty, “were keeping watch over 
their flocks by night,’ that the message 
first came ‘—good will toward men.” 
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It is most difficult to put life into the cold 
type of the printed page and cause it to 
carry the warmth of the Christmas time 
message. Yet I would make the attempt 
because it records the feelings of all of us 
for all of us. I am writing this, necessarily, 
weeks in advance of publication, but “com- 
ing events cast their shadows before,” and 
the twenty-fifth day of December already 
announces its coming, not with shadow but 
with sunshine of a better understanding be- 


cause of “—good will toward men.” 


From the Golden Gateway, where the lines 
of the steel rails of the iron trail vanish in 
the setting sun, from the sunny south to 
the frozen north land, from the broad Mis- 
sissippi valley, where flows the father of 
waters, to the tide water of the Atlantic, and 
from all that is connected up with the tens 
of thousands of miles of track that bind us 
together as railroad men, there comes in- 
creasingly the sound of Christmas greeting 
and the message of “—good will toward 
men” grows more distinct and real as it 
comes from every where to go to every 
where. 


From shop forces and round house men, 
from engine crews and train crews, from 
section men and linemen, from signalmen 
and yard men, from operators and agent, 
from division headquarters and general of- 
fices, to all of us from all of us comes the 
Christmas greeting—the message of all 
time. From those whose active days are 
over and who have reached or passed the 
three score and ten mile post, from those 
whose service covers the many years or 
those who are at the beginning, from the 
operating .or traffic departments, from the 
accounting or legal departments, from the 
purchasing or stores departments, the me- 
chanical, car or engineering departments, 
with all departmental lines forgotten, from 
the executive offices of the corporations or 
the executive offices of the Brotherhood or- 
ganizations, and from the public we serve, 
comes ever increasingly the thought: that 
shall find its completed expression in the 
Christmas Day greeting of good will which 
shall be given to all of us and come from 
all of us. 


Race and creed, rank and station, position 
and title, age and youth, will all be for- 
gotten at the one time of the whole year 
when the birthday of long ago comes around 
once again and a “Merry Christmas” of good 
will is the greeting, genuine, kindly and 
genial, to all of us from all of us. So but a 
few weeks and there comes another Christ- 
mas day marked on the calendar made by 
man as the 25th day of December. Then 
on the morrow that follows, and during the 
weeks and the months come those every day 
tasks to which men must turn. Those tasks 
will be easier, the load will be lighter, the 
problem simpler, the execution better ac- 
complished, if the message of the long ago 
yesterday to the shepherds of old is carried 
into the tomorrows of the years to come: 
“__go00d will toward men.” 


| 
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SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH 
By Irving Fisher 
Professor of Economics, Yale University 


The Future, Not the Past, Rules Value. 


This short story ends our study of prices 
and begins our study of the rate of interest 
and how interest depends on time. First of 
all I shall, in this story, show that it is the 
future prospects which always make the 
present value of anything. 


When a man things of buying, let us say, 
an orange grove in Florida he thinks of the 
future crops of oranges he will be getting. 
If he expects big crops he will, other things 
being equal, give more for the grove than 
if he expects small crops. He will also 
reckon on the future costs of planting, tend- 
ing, fertilizing, picking, and so on. If he 
expects big costs he will, other things being 
equal, give less for the grove than if he ex- 
pects small costs. Both the benefits and 
the costs on which he reckons lie wholly 
in the future, although the past performance 
of the grove may be a guide as to how big 
or little these future crops and future costs 
are likely to be. 


Many people imagine that the value ot 
things depends directly on what they have 
already cost in the past. That is not true. 
The orange grove may have cost a million 
dollars in the past. Yet if most of the trees 
have died the grove may now be worth next 
to nothing. On the other hand, the grove 
may have cost next to nothing in the past 
and yet, if the prospects are good for a 
large future yield, it may be worth a mil- 
lion dollars. 


Near where I live a man once foolishly 
built an expensive hotel on the top of a 
cliff. Almost nobody ever patronized it be- 
cause the only way to reach it was to climb 
the cliff on foot. This hotel cost many thou- 
sands of dollars but was not worth kindling 
wood and was finally abandoned. 


On the other hand, there is at Yale Uni- 
versity a portrait of George Washington 
worth $250,000. The cost of painting that 
portrait must have been far less than this 
sum, perhaps only a few dollars. 

I know a factory of stone, built in 1801. 
If that factory were sold today neither buyer 
nor seller would even think of setting the 
price at its original cost even if he could 
find out what that price was. Its value 
during the century and a quarter has 
changed up and down with absolutely no 
reference to what the cost was in 1801 but 
only with reference to what, at any time, 
its future services and costs, repairs, and so 
forth, would probably be. 


In the Chicago wheat pit or the New York 
produce exchange the traders who haggle 
- over the price of wheat never stop to think 
of what the wheat cost to produce. Its price 
is sometimes higher and sometimes lower 
than its cost of production. It sells accord- 
ing to supply and demand and the supply 
and demand are ruled by what the wheat 


is thought to be good for turned into future 
flour. 


On the Stock Exchange the stocks repre- 
senting shares in railways, factories or other 
wealth go up and down every day without 
any reference to original cost but always 
with reference to future expected earnings. 


In other words, all our valuations look 
forward, not backward. 


No matter what the article may be the 
same principle applies. A house, an auto- 
mobile, a radio set, a carpet, a suit of 
clothes, a can of tomatoes, a loaf of bread, 
or anything else is worth, not the labor 
going into it in the past, but the good ex- 
pected to come out of it in the future. 


No one can understand how market values 
are influenced unless he gets out of his 
mind the very common notion that the value 
of anything is simply what it has cost to 
produce. 


Then, you are asking, does past cost of 
production have no influence at all on 
value? 


It certainly does, but only indirectly and 
only as it affects the expectation of future 
benefits, or future costs, or both. 

In the past cost of production of any kind 
of goods—orange groves, portraits, fac- 
tories, wheat, and so forth—is more than 
the market price of those goods their pro- 
duction will soon be reduced; this will re- 
duce the supply. On the’other hand, if the 
past cost is very much less than their mar- 
ket price their production will soon be in- 
creased; this will increase the supply. When 
farmers find that their wheat is not worth 
what it cost they will stop producing so 
much wheat. When they find they can get 
much more than the cost they will produce 
more. 

These indirect effects are often slow. 
When new methods of production reduced 
the cost of making radio sets the first ef- 
fect was not to decrease the price of radio 
sets but to increase the profits of producers. 
For a while, producers, small and large, 
made money rapidly because consumers still 
had so great a demand for the future bene- 
fits—concerts for instance—from these sets 
that they were willing to pay the old high 
prices. But soon there were so many pro- 
ducers trying to get rich that the market 
was glutted with radio sets. Producers had 
to reduce prices to get rid of their wares. 
Then it was that prices came nearer to the 
cost of production. 


It is also true that the past record helps 
us guess what the future will be. As soon 
as big earnings of the United States Steel 
Corporation are announced the stock rises 
simply because these big earnings make the 
public confident that future dividends will 
also be big. 

In these ways, in the long run, and for 
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staple goods (that is, goods for which de- 
mand and supply are fairly steady) past 
cost is usually only slightly below market 
price. 

But for novelties, such as radios, before 
they have become staple goods, for an- 
tiquities, like the portrait of George Wash- 


ington, never to be reproduced, for lands 
and real estate, like the orange grove, and 
for all other very long-lasting goods, like 
factories, ships, railways, pianos, books, 
especially after many years have elapsed, 
the price is seldom anywhere near the past 
cost. 
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Of course our expectations of the future 
are often wrong and if we have contracted 
to pay a price made under such a wrong 
expectation, we still have to pay that price 
even though we would no longer be willing 
to, if we could help it. You may have 
“bought” a sewing machine on the install- 
ment plan and been sorry. You must con- 
tinue paying installments, even if the ma- 
chine has perhaps been thrown on _ the 
rubbish heap. But the price you agreed to 
did represent your expectations at the time 
you agreed to it. 

Without exception, 
rule price. 


future expectations 


Co-Operation 


TEXAS COTTON CO-OPS DO FLOURISHING BUSINESS 


An encouraging outlook for co-operation 
in Texas is indicated in annual report of 
the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association, 
Dallas. The co-operative sold 183,371 bales 
of cotton during the year, exporting 52,412 
bales to France, Japan, Germany, Spain and 
other countries. More than half the re- 
ceipts were sold through the American Cot- 
ton-Growers’ Exchange. Total operating ex- 
penses for the year amounted to $5.87 per 
bale, a reduction of $1.01 from the figure 
of a year ago. The Texas cotton co-oper- 
ators are also proud of the educational de- 
partment for work among women, which 
they have established. 


The Texas Cotton Association has also 


rendered considerable service through its 
subsidiaries. The Texas Cotton-Growers’ 
Finance Corporation reports the maturing 
of 245 loans—totaling $257,719—on the 
1926-27 crop. The field service department 
has distributed at cost 15,992 bushels of 
certified cottonseed. A co-operative cotton- 
gin corporation has been formed, which is 
expected to have many gins ready for the 
1927 cotton. Thousands of dollars have 
been saved to the cotton growers by co- 
operative purchasing through the Texas 
Farm Bureau Federation. The group insur- 
ance plan is proving its value to the mem- 
bers, and death claims have been paid to 
the amount of $4,000. 


CREDIT UNIONS FLOURISH IN NEW YORK 


An increase of nearly half a million dol- 
lars in the resources of credit unions in 
New York state is reported by Rolf Nugent 


of the Russell Sage Foundation, who has 
recently completed a survey of their opera- 
tions in 1926. The 112 credit unions oper- 
ating in the state last year reported an in- 
crease of 9 per cent in resources, 5.6 per 
cent in membership, and 2.7 per cent in 
loans. 


A membership of 69,000 in the state’s 
credit unions is shown by the survey, with 
assets totaling $12,500,000. Loans aggre- 
gating $19,000,000 were made to 41,658 
borrowing members; and a total reserve of 
$1,354,000 was carried by the unions to pro- 
vide for the guarantee fund required by law 
and as a reserve for additional protection to 
share capital. 


“The assets and total business of credit 
unions in New York state exceed those of 
every other state in the Union, although 
Massachusetts has almost twice as manv of 
these unions,” said Nugent. 
in New York state are no longer in the 6x- 
perimental state. The time is ripe for their 
rapid expansion, and the next few years 


“Credit unions ° 


should see the organization of hundreds of 
new ones.” 


WORLD’S BIGGEST LAUNDRY IS A 
CO-OPERATIVE 


What claims to be the largest laundry in 
the world has recently been opened at Mon- 
ton, England. It has been built by co-oper- 
ative enterprise and belongs to the Man- 
chester and District Co-operative Laundries 
Association. The new laundry covers an 
acre-and-a-half of ground and is capable of 
turning out 240,000 articles a week. A 
weekly business of $10,000 is anticipated. 
The 1,200 employes are to work under the 
best conditions and for the highest wages 
obtaining in the trade. 


The Co-operative Trading Company of 
Waukegan, Ill., reports sales for the first 
half of 1927 as $282,206, an increase of $14,- 
840 over those for the first half of 1926. 
Other Illinois co-operatives with good half- 
yearly reports include the Villa Grove Co- 
operative Society, with total sales of $39,- 
334 for the six months, a gross gain of 18.4 
per cent; the Riverton Society with a busi- 
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ness of $31,573 and a net saving of $1,556; 
and the Hillsboro Co-operative Association, 
Taylor Springs, which reports a net saving 
of $1,485 on six months’ sales of $15,350, 
almost 10 per cent. 


CANADIAN POOL’S AMAZING GROWTH 


The extent of Canadian farm co-operation 
is indicated by the following figures pub- 
lished by the Dominion government’s In- 
formation Bureau: “The Canadian Wheat 
Pool was organized in 1924. It now has a 
membership of 142,000. Last year it handled 
about 60 per cent of the 410,000,000 bushel 
wheat crop of Canada and had a cash turn- 
over of over $275,000,000. 
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SALES OF HALF MILLION IN FIVE 
MONTHS 


Rapid growth this year is reported by the 
Co-operative Central Exchange of Superior, 
Wis. For the first five months of 1927, 
the sales have amounted to $518,581, an in- 
crease of $70,565 over the corresponding 
period of 1926. Net gain for the five months 
is $7,525. 


The Railway Employees’ Co-operative As- 
sociation of Escanaba, Mich., reports total 
sales of $35,838 for its grocery and meat 
departments during the first half of 1927, 
with a net saving of $600. Total resources 
of the co-operative are about $40,000. 


News of General Interest 


UNION MEN MADE THE FIRST AIRPLANE 
By Gilbert E. Hyatt 


With aviation as an established part of 
our life, Lindbergh’s feat still in our minds 
and other exploits occurring daily, it is in- 
teresting to know that. the first airplane 
was built entirely by union men, selected 
as experts in their trade. 


That was the “Langley Plane,’ now pre- 
served as a priceless treasure in the Smith- 
sonian Institute in Washington, but, in its 
day, the laughing stock of the country. 


In 1900, Samuel P. Langley, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institute, one of the fore- 
most astronomers of that period and a 
scientist of note in many fields, was able to 
convince government authorities that 
“heavier-than-air” flying machines were 
practicable and to secure an appropriation 
of $50,000 to carry out his ideas. 


His previous experiments. had been with 
small steam engines, but it became evident, 
very quickly, that no engine of this type 
could be constructed which would not be too 
heavy for use in an airplane. 


A mechanical engineer, S. M. Balzer of 
New York, had invented a then novel gaso- 
line engine of the revolving type with five 
cylinders and Langley decided that this was 
the most suitable for his purpose. 


Accordingly five of Balzer’s most expert 


machinists were brought to Washington with 
the engine by Langley. 

These were: Fred Hewitt, former assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer of the International 
Association of Machinists and, since 1915, 
editor of the official Journal; Richard S. 
Newham, also a former assistant. secretary- 
treasurer, and now general auditor for the 
Machinists; George MacDonald, William 
Endriss and Harvey Webb. All were then 
members of New York City Lodge No. 402, 
I, A. of M. 

Immediately upon being tested it became 
apparent that the engine was not suitable 


and must be completely changed in both 
principle and construction. 

Dr. Charles M. Manly—brother of Basil 
Manly, former joint Chairman of the War 
Labor Board, and now Director of the 
People’s Legislative Service in Washington 
—was employed as a mechanical engineer, 
and began a series of experiments which cov- 
ered about three years and which tried the 
courage and faith of Langley and-his assist- 
ants to the limit. It was an entirely virgin 
field, not only in regard to the construction 
of the engine, but the form of the plane, 
the bracing necessary and the application 
of the engine. 


Some conception of the exacting nature of 
the work imposed upon the machinists can 
be gained from the fact that the cylinders, 
made of solid cold drawn steel shells, were, 
when finished with a cast iron lining, only 
one-tenth of an inch thick. Some of the 
borings were calipered to less than one- 
thousandth of an inch. 


The engine was considered a marvel at 
that time. It weighed about 250 pounds 
and developed 52 indicated horse-power by 
dynamometer test. The best that the 
Wright brothers, in their contemporaneous 
experiments, were able to do was about one 
horse-power to 14 pounds of engine weight. 

Airplane engines have recently been in- 
stalled with 16 cylinders and 1,000 horse- 
power with a weight of less than two pounds 
per horse-power. 

Dr. Manly also constructed an engine for 
use with the model planes which weighed 
about eight pounds and developed two horse- 
power. 

The frame of the plane was cold drawn 
steel tubing imported from France. Two 


. of the best carpenters and all-around me- 


chanics who could be found, Luther Reed 
and Charles Darcy, were hired to build the 
wings and body. 
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Langley, with unshaken faith in ultimate 
success, but keenly realizing the hazards, 
refused to risk the life of anyone by making 
the first flights over land. Later events 
proved his foresight and caution to be most 
fortunate. 


A mammoth houseboat was built, towed 
down the Potomac and anchored at various 
_ points near Washington. It was equipped 
with a complete machine-shop and with cots 
for the entire crew who left the boat only 
for their meals and then in relays. 


On the towering superstructure shown in 
the picture was a runway with a car by 
means of which the plane was to be cata- 
pulted into the air. The motive power for 
this purpose was supplied by 24 spiral 
- springs released by triggers. 

Inasmuch as the entire program was 
under the indirect supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance and Fortifications of the 
War Department, the operations were sur- 
rounded with typical military secrecy. When 
newspapers and press syndicates manifested 
interest they were rebuffed. Even the most 
trivial matters were kept as_ profound 
secrets. 

This naturally aroused the ire of the news- 
paper men who vented their spleen on the 
reserved and extremely sensitive Langley. 
A camp was established on the banks of 
the Potomac from which the newspaper 
correspondents conducted spying expeditions 
during the entire period of the experiment. 


Failing to secure the slightest inkling of 
what was going on from the loyal union 
workers who surrounded Langley, the news- 
paper men began drawing on their imagina- 
_ tions. They vied with each other in sending 
out the most sensational stories of the al- 
leged “follies” of Langley, whom they pic- 
tured as a hare-brained visionary. The 
plane was described as a “lame duck,” a 
“buzzard,” and a “canvas mosquito,” etc. 


So keenly did Langley take this unde- 
served lampooning to heart that his death, 
Shortly after the last flight, was attributed 
largely to its effect. 

After numerous more or less successful 
trials with the small model, a flight of the 
big plane itself was attempted in the early 
part of October, 1903. 

Manly, with the calm heroism character- 
istic of him, volunteered to be the pilot. 
His courage was all the greater in that he 
and his corps of machinists knew, better 
than any of the others concerned, that the 
factors of safety had been reduced almost 
to the zero point in favor of buoyancy. 

The result, after the long dreary months 
of trial, disappointments and _ strenuous 
labor, was heartbreaking. The clumsy 
launching machinery failed to function and 
the plane was catapulted, not straight out 
into the air, but headlong into the river. 
Manly, while in some danger, was rescued 
without difficulty. 

; That night, as if the elements had joined 
in the conspiracy to dishearten the pioneers, 
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a terrific storm swept down the river, tore 
loose the landing raft, nearly wrecked the 
houseboat and scattered much of the equip- 
ment. The damage was doggedly repaired 
and the plane rebuilt. On December 3, 1903, 
everything was ready for another flight. 
Langley was so confident of success that he - 
invited a number of distinguished guests, 
including government officials, army and 
navy officers and mechanical experts, to 
witness the great event. 


“The pestiferous newspaper men, who 
still haunted us, reported as a typical ex- 
ample of ‘Langley’s folly’ that the attempt 
was made when thick ice covered the 
Potomac,” said Fred Hewitt. 


“This was one of the malicious false- 
hoods with which they tormented Langley. 
There was only a thin scum of ice over the 
water but the air was biting cold.” 

Again, with hopes high and with the stage 
set, misfortune overtook them in the hour 
of seeming triumph. 

This time the plane, with Manly at the 
helm, took off beautifully and started to sail 
majestically down the river. While the 
first cheers of the spectators were still on 
their lips, the plane, for some reason that 
no one, not even Manly, has been able to 
explain, turned a complete somersault and 
landed, bottom up, in the river. 


Hewitt was the only man left on the house- 
boat, the rest having sought points of ad- 
vantage from which to view the anticipated 
success of their long efforts. When the 
plane started to “nose-dive”’ and realizing 
that Manly would be in trouble, Hewitt 
plunged into the river, clothed in overalls 
and heavy winter garments, without even 
waiting to remove the tools from his pockets. 


He reached the plane almost as soon as it 
struck the water and disentangled Manley 
who was caught in the wires. Fortunately 
a strong breeze from the right drection blew 
the plane, with Manly and Hewitt clinging 
to it, back to the houseboat. 


This was apparently the end of Langley’s 
dream. The fiasco gave the newspapers 
their golden opportunity which they im- 
proved to the fullest. They made the entire 
project appear so ridiculous that no one in 
position of influence dared to advocate an- 
other try. The money originally appro- 
priated was spent and no more could be 
secured. 


Langley, 
public gaze. 
the age of 72. 

The original Langley plane was taken by 
Glenn Curtis to Hammondsport, N. Y., in 
1913, where he equipped it with pontoons 
and vindicated poor Langley by a highly 
successful flight under much more adverse 
circumstances than those attending the 
original trials. 

Further evidence that only misfortune pre- 
vented the complete success of the Langley 
experiments is the fact that the standard es- 


broken-hearted, shrank from 
He died three years later at 
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tablished by the engine designed by Manly’ 


for Langley was not equalled until 1917 and 
that the principle upon which it was created 
is still recognized. A notable example is 
that the engine used by Lindbergh in his 
Trans-Atlantic flight was of this type. 

Dr. Manly followed his profession with dis- 
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tinction until his sudden death, in New York 
on October 15, last, at the age of 51. He 
never courted publicity and it was not until 
after his death that this modest, heroic 
gentleman was given credit for the immense- 
ly important part he played in the begin- 
nings of aviation. 


UNION RETAIL CLERKS VICTIMS OF NOTORIOUS INJUNCTION JUDGE 


Chicago.—Entrenched capital, in co-opera- 
tion with the powers of evil in the political 
world, is still sending men and -women to 
jail in Chicago because they are aggressive- 
ly active members of organized labor. 

The latest victims of Denis HE. Sullivan, 
notorious labor-hating injunction judge and 
boon companion of Charles G. Dawes, vice 
president of the United States, are officers 
and members of the Chicago Retail Clerks’ 
Union. 

Nine Unionists Punished 


Those surrendering to the sheriff and now 
serving their sentences in the Cook County 
Jail, following the refusal of a rehearing by 
the State Supreme Court, are as follows: 
Harry Winnick, $200 and costs and 30 days 
in jail; Sam Waller, Frank Boskey, Sam 
Krakow, Tom MacGregor and Sam Pessis, 
$50 and costs and ten days, and Morris 
Séeval and Sidney Goldblatt, $75 and costs 
and ten days. Dora Entin was fined $25 
and costs. 

The employers challenged the constitu- 
tionality of the injunction limitation act 
passed by the 1925 session of the Illinois 
Legislature. While the Supreme Court up- 
held the conviction of the defendants on 
the contempt charges, it declined to pass on 
the constitutionality of the act. 


Validity of Act Not Decided. 
“In our view,” said the court, “it is not 


W. D. MAHON FAVORITE TARGET 


Pittsburgh, Pa—W. D. Mahon, president 
of the Street Carmen’s International, here 
to attend the mine strike conference, is one 
of the most enjoined international officers 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Named as one of the principal defendants 
in the Interborough Rapid Transit applica- 
tion for injunction in New York, in which 
the Interborough seeks to restrain the whole 
A. F. of L. from organizing Interborough em- 
ployes, Mahon has seen injunctions come and 
go since 1894—they have rolled off his back 
like water off a duck’s back. 

“T don’t know how many injunctions there 
are against me,” said Mahon today. “I never 
used to count them because I never used to 
pay any attention to them. But there are a 
great many.” 

The first important injunction against Ma- 
hon was in Toledo, where employes of two 
street railway companies were on strike. 
An injuction was issued, naming Mahon, 
every other officer and every striker. ‘I 
thought the men might better be in jail, 


- stands. 


necessary in the cases before us, to deter- 
mine the validity of the act, and we refrain, 
therefore, from deciding that question.” 


There are two cases in which the con- 
stitutionality of the law was challenged in 
the lower court. Both were in Cook County. 
The first case was before Judge Hugo Pam, 
who held the Iaw to be constiutional. This 
case was not appealed. The second case 
was tried by Judge Denis E. Sullivan, who 
ignored the Pam decision and held the law 
to be unconstitutional. 


The two judges have equal jurisdiction. 
The union took an appeal from the Sullivan 
decision. The Supreme Court declined to 
concur in the part of the Sullivan decision 
which held the law to be invalid, and the 
effect is to wipe out that part of Judge Sulli- 
van’s opinion, without, however, holding the 
law to be valid. The Pam decision still 


Labor Eager for Fight 


This incident furnishes one of the many 
good reasons why organized labor of the 
Middle West looks forward with eagerness 
to the fight against the injunction evil 
which the American Federation of Labor 
will conduct during the 1928 political cam- 
paign. Organized labor of Illinois will be 
found on the firing line with everything it 
has got. 


OF INJUNCTION-LOVING JUDGES 


because the weather was cold and the men 
had little money,” said Mahon, recounting 
the story. 

Injunctions Are Burned 


“If we were all in jail we would be fed 
and housed. Every man had a copy of the 
injunction served on him. We arranged to 
have a meeting in front of the barns of one 
of the companies. Every man marched to 
that meeting and every man deposited his 
copy of the injunction on a pile until the 
pile of injunctions was four feet high. Then 
we touched a match to the pile and let the 
whole thing go up in smoke right there in 
front of the company’s barns. Nobody came 
to arrest us. We were enjoined, but when 
we showed in that way what we thought of 
the injunction the authorities wouldn’t put 
us in jail. The judge was appealed to, but he 
wouldn’t put us in jail. The outcome of the 
affair was that in five days after that we got - 
a settlement.” 

Mahon stated his reason for ignoring per- 
haps a score of injunctions. It is simple. 
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“T have always said that I knew the law and 
that if I violated the law I would be arrested 
and tried for that offense and it required no 
judge to tell me when I was violating a 
law. An injunction is not law; it is simply 
what some judge says or orders. I obey the 
law and I regard that as all I am required 
to do. I am not required to obey an order 
that some judge sees fit to issue when that 
order is in conflict with the law.” 
Workers. Must Refuse Obedience 
Mahon believes there are cases where in- 
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junctions must be fought out in court and 
he classes the Interborough application as 
such a case. But he believes that in the 
end the injunction evil will be abolished by 
the general refusal of wage earners to obey 
them, which means, he says, by a general 
demand by wage earners that lawful: right 
be respected by courts as well as by work- 
ers. That, this veteran fighter says, means 
mass refusal to respect judge-made injunc- 
tions which destroy lawful rights. He sees 
no other relief or remedy. 


LABOR SECRETARY SAYS VOTE FRAUDS MENACE REPUBLIC 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A slashing attack on the 
“pallot box stuffer’ as the greatest enemy 
of the nation was: made by United States 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis in an 
Armistice Day address here. Secretary 
‘Davis’ address was regarded as an indirect 
attack on the ruling political powers of 
Pennsylvania, held partly responsible by or- 
ganized labor for the terrorism employed by 
agents of the coal companies against the 
striking miners of the Pittsburgh district. 

Recounting the price America paid to 
establish and maintain the principle of 
democracy, Secretary Davis declared that 
“once the people come to ‘believe that our 
elections are not honest, that the ballot 
boxes are in the hands of men who do not 
respect the ballot, our great experiment in 
democracy will speedily cease to be.” 

“The ballot box, as the expression of the 


LABOR RALLIES TO 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The condition of striking 
coal miners in western Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia “challenges and ought to 
shock the sense of justice of the American 
people,” declared a conference of represen- 
tatives of A. F. of L. national and interna- 
tional affiliates and city central bodies of 
this state that was called to assist these 
miners. 

The conference, authorized by the A. F. 
of L. convention at Los Angeles, was pre- 
sided over by President Green. Speakers 
declared that the political powers of Penn- 
sylvania, together with coal owners, rail- 
roads and public utilities were joined in a 
conspiracy to destroy the Miners’ Union. 

The state issues commissions to gunmen 
and thugs who are paid by the coal com- 
panies. This irresponsible, feudal army ig- 
nores all law and is only responsible to the 
coal barons. 

Gifford Pinchot, former governor of Penn- 
sylvania, made a spirited address to the 
unionists. 
by the feudalists, and how they have been 
using the political machinery of the state 
to recruit their private armies that ignore 
all law. 


Resolutions that were unanimously ap- 
‘proved declare that sheriffs in a number of 
counties in Pennsylvania are charged with 
perverting their official positions “and have 


He revealed methods employed 


people’s will,’ Mr. Davis said, “must re- 
main unsullied, and those who do not sub- 
scribe to this truth, but seek to nullify it, 
should be subjected to the severest pun- 
ishment which the law in reason can inflict 
Such as they deserve no mercy, and they 
should receive no mercy.” 

The principle of free speech, as pro- 
claimed by the founders of the Government, 
Mr. Davis said, meant that “every citizen 
should be allowed to say whatsoever he be- 
lieved.” ‘None of the fathers ever heard 
of a Bolshevist,’” he added, “but I am sure 
that if one of them had a vision of such a 
benighted being he would have said that this 
man, provided he was an American citizen 
has just as good a right to proclaim his 
creed and labor for its adoption by peace- 
able means as a more intelligent citizen 
has to proclaim his own.” 


MINERS’ SUPPORT 


selfishly profited by the appointment of 
deputy sheriffs, clothed with full police 
authority to carry out the directions of mine 
owners who are paying for the service. 

“In Pennsylvania we find that all of the 
anti-combination laws, intended to restrain 
the great corporate combinations, have been 
perverted to safeguard and advance corpor- 
ate wealth and to oppress the wage earners. 

“The injunctive process has been used in 
Pennsylvania, not to sustain law or provide 
equity, but to deny workers the right to se- 
cure justice under the law. It has been used 
to set aside law, so that the workers are 
denied the right to appeal under the law to 
the courts to test the validity of leases. The 
injunction has removed the law, taken the 
place of the law and operated to reverse the 
safeguards intended by the law. By these 
injunction decrees the workers have been 
removed from the operation of state legisla- 
tion and state law and have been placed 
under Federal judge-made dictum. 


“Can we in America longer tolerate such 
feudalistic control of industry, when the 
fundamental purpose of our government is 
to promote equality before the law and not 
to create a police power designed purposely 
and specifically for the sole benefit of a 
favored few? This presents a most repre- 
hensible state of affairs in free America. 

“This condition of affairs is not one that 
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is alone of concern to labor, organized or 
unorganized. It is one that is of deep and 
abiding concern to every liberty-loving citi- 
zen. It is inconceivable that such a state 
of affairs should be tolerated in our day 
and time. We believe that such a state of 
affairs can not long exist if the American 
people are made aware of the facts and of 
all that is transpiring in this land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 

“This conference therefore calls upon all 
liberty-loving and liberal-minded ctiizens of 
our great Republic to give this subject se- 
rious consideration. We call upor the 
churches, the educational institutions and 
all liberal-minded and free institutions and 
organizations to come into Pittsburgh to 
see what we have seen, to learn for them- 
selves, to behold this degradation and op- 
pression and brutality, to witness this eco- 
nomic and social tragedy, to learn of the 
judicial processes and of the feudalistic 
police control in the state of Pennsylvania. 
The story is an amazing and tragic one.” 

The conference called upon the ministers 
to continue their observance of law “and to 
pay no heed to power assumed by those who 
are unauthorized under the law to limit, cir- 


COMPANY “UNION” DENOUNCED 


New York.—‘Pious mush” is the term 
used by the New York World in ridiculing 
the claim of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company that its hand-picked company 
“union” is more satisfactory to employes 
than the regular trade union. 


The Interborough wants the County Su- 
preme Court to enjoin President Green and 
everyone else from interfering with its 
“union” and its yellow dog. 


“It is about time, we believe, for the man- 
agement of the Interborough to think twice 
and take stock of its knowledge,” the World 
says. “This is a free country. There is 
nothing in its laws to forbid men to attend 
union meetings. The men who are holding 
these meetings are not even talking of a 
strike. “Such action has not been thought 
of,” says the president of the A. F. of L. 


“These meetings are not being held to pre- 


we 
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cumscribe or repress their rights as citi- 
zens.’ 


A committee was appointed to wed tale 
Governor Fisher of this state with condi- 
tions, and the A. F. of L. executive council 
was requested to confer with the chief ex- 
ecutive of the nation and other govern- 
mental officials on Pennsylvania conditions. 


Organized labor in this state was urged 
to inaugurate an active organizing cam- 
paign, and to also become politically active 
on a non-partisan basis. 


Opposition to anti-combination laws and 
injunctions were recorded, and the Ameri- 
can trade union movement was urged to 
start a nation-wide relief campaign for the 
destitute miners. The establishment of re- 
lief committees to collect monies, food and 
clothing was recommended and all A. F. of 
L. international and national and Btats 
bodies were asked to assist. 


The A. F. of L. executive council was 
asked to conduct this campaign and to take 
such further action as may be deemed nec- 
essary to re-establish law and to hasten 
a fair and just settlement of the contro- 
versy. 


EDITOR CALLS IT “PIOUS MUSH” 


pare for war on the Interborough. They are 
being held for the purpose of attempting to 
prove to transit workers that their inter- 
ests can be more satisfactorily represented 
by a bona fide labor union than by a toy 
union under the thumb of the Interborough 

management. 

“We do not believe the pious mush of the 
Interborough that its employes are more 
adequately represented by a union of the 
Interborough’s choosing than they would be 
by a union of their own choosing. We do 
not believe that the Interborough can con- 
tinue successfully to dictate to its men 
which union they must choose. We believe 
in a free choice by each worker himself as 
to the union he will join. 

“And if the Interborough declares war on 
the issue of a forced choice, we believe it 
will find the sentiment of this city over- 
whelmingly on the other side.” 


Compilation of Labor News 


“LABOR” PREPARES FOR THE BATTLE OF 1928 


Railroad Workers’ Paper Announces a Special Subscription Offer—12 Months 
for One Dollar 


By Edward Keating 
(Editor of LABOR) 


It’s a long time since “LABOR” appealed 
to its friends to assist in a “drive” for new 
subscribers. 

In the old days, when the paper was new 


and its income precarious, to say the least, 
practically every issue of the monthly 
magazines of the Railroad Labor Organiza- 
tions contained an article “boosting” LABOR 
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re urging readers to get busy in its be- 
alf. 

The response was most gratifying. At 
one time we had in the office of LABOR 
what we called our “Roll of Live Wires.” 
It contained 3,000 mames and every man 
and woman on that list had secured at least 
25 new subscribers for LABOR. 

One modest rail worker corralled 1,000 in 
three months. Like all the other “live 
wires” he refused to take a penny for his 
services. 

In re¢cent years LABOR’S circulation has 
been expanding so consistently that it has 
not seemed necessary to keep after these 
volunteers and they have been permitted to 
rest on their arms. 

Now LABOR is seeking to arouse its 
friends in the hope that they will give an- 
other of those old-time demonstrations of 
their ability to “deliver the goods.” 

Next year is presidential year. We must 
not only choose a man to occupy the White 
House for four years, but we must elect 32 
senators, all the members of the House of 
Representatives and a great army of state 
and local officials. 

Among the senators are an unusual num- 
ber of Progressives—Wheeler of Montana, 
Howell of Nebraska, “Young Bob” LaFollette 
of Wisconsin, Shipstead of Minnesota and 
many others. 

We must re-elect these men and we must 
take care of those members of the House 
who have been loyal to the people’s. inter- 
ests. We should also insist on having some- 
thing to say about the next president. 

If the workers will only bestir them- 
selves, 1928 may very well mark the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in American politics! 

That LABOR is a mighty weapon in polit- 
ical contests is conceded on all sides. 

It has carried the ammunition which en- 
abled many Progressive members of Con- 
gress to rout their enemies. 

It is ambitious to be even more effective 
in 1928. 

That’s why LABOR is appealing to its 
friends now. 

It has a large circulation—probably the 
largest of any labor weekly in the world. 
Its finances are in good shape. 

It is not seeking more circulation in order 
to make more money. That is not the idea. 

LABOR wants more circulation because 


that means more “punch” back of everything 
the paper does. 

No one can read LABOR every week for 
a year without getting a new, and, we be- 
lieve a better, slant on political and econ- 
omic issues. 

LABOR circulates large special editions 
just before election. They have done a 
lot of good, but LABOR’S greatest influence 
is with those who have read the paper for 
some time. 

These are the considerations which 
caused the management of LABOR to offer 
a special subscription offer for the presi- 
dential year. 

The paper will be sent anywhere for 
twelve months for one dollar. 

This is a fifty per cent reduction in the 
regular subscription price to individuals. 

This offer is effective now and it will 
remain good until after the votes have been 
counted in November, 1928. 

How can LABOR’S friends assist in this 
subscription “drive?” 

There are many ways. Here are a few: 

(1) You know some one who is not read- 
ing LABOR who should be a subscriber. 
Make it your business to get him. After 
you secure your first subscriber you will 
find the game is not so difficult as you 
imagined and you will go after others. 

(2) Six of the railroad labor organiza- 
tions subscribe for LABOR for all their 
members. They have done their part to- 
ward making LABOR a success but, per- 
haps, they would be willing to make an 
extra effort on this occasion. They may do 
so by appointing a committee to solicit sub- 
scriptions on the outside or appropriate a 
certain amount of money out of the lodge’s 
treasury to buy subscriptions for local min- 
isters, editors and teachers. 

(3) These organizations which have not 
subscribed for all their members can help 
by appointing committees to solicit subcrip- 
tions or by having the various locals sub- 
scribe for their members and meet the ex- 
pense out of the local’s treasury. 

It is not an untried experiment. The plan 
outlined above has produced astounding re- 
sults in the past. It will work now, if the 
railroad workers will manifest just a little 
of that spirit which in past campaigns has 
made them the “fightingest” unit in the 
army of labor. 


RAILROADS LINKED UP IN SMASH ON MINERS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Railroads and banking 
interests are behind the attack on miners 
in western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia, John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, told delegates to the 
trade union conference in this city called 
by the A. F. of L. 

“The freight structure of American rail- 
ways, which is a charge levied upon the 
consuming ‘public, was predicated upon a 
fuel cost to the railroads of $2.50 a ton,” 
said President Lewis. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the Class 


A railroads are in a more prosperous con- 
dition than they have been for a long time, 
we find these combinations joining with the 
banking interests of Pennsylvania and ad- 
joining states to secure the locomotive fuel 
which they use in such volume at a lesser 
price. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad is one of 
the prime movers in that proposition; the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, serving this 
great eastern area, is likewise a participant 
in that great scheme. The New York Rail- 
way System has joined in recent months 
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with those other combinations, and _ to- 
gether they are allied in a movement to up- 
root from these mining districts every ves- 
tige of our organization and remove for all 
time any interference with what they con- 
ceive to be their inherent right to raise or 
depress their wage schedules at will. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad, in the State 
of Indiana, ever since the settlement in mid- 
western fields, has served notice upon the 
producers who formerly served its require- 
ments that it will not pay more than $1.75 
per ton, and if they expect accommodation 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad they must 
fix their wage scale to that fixed charge. 

“In northern West Virginia and central 
Pennsylvania the railroads are buying coal 


for as low as $1.60 and in some instances 
as low as $1.40 a ton. The New York Cen- 
tral in recent months has been granting 
increases to certain classes of employes, and, 
on the other hand, has been undertaking a 
strikebreaking policy in its mines in this 
state. 

“The prominent political interests in 
Pennsylvania who are responsible for the 
election to the highest office in this state 
of the attorney, vice president and director 
of one of these strikebreaking coal com- 
panies, and the political powers in Washing- 
ton who constantly give comfort and coun- 
sel to these same interests, should be com- 
pelled to assume their proper responsibility 


‘for the continuance of such a policy.” 


LOCOMOTIVE SEIZED TO PAY COURT AWARD 


Jersey City, N. J—The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road fought a damage award of $32,000 for 
more than four years, but was brought to 
time when the sheriff of this county seized 
a fine passenger locomotive. 


The official was preparing to sell the 
property, and announced that he would 
grab another if the award and costs were 
not covered by the first sale. 

The company paid just before the sheriff 
started his auction. 


AUSTRALIAN WORKERS VICTIMIZED 


Washington.—Australian labor papers re- 
ceived at A. F. of L. headquarters indicate 
a serious situation in the Commonwealth 
of Queensland, controlled by the Labor 
Party. 


The labor premier, Mr. McCormick, dis- 
missed 100 railway workers employed on 
government-owned railways. The Austra- 
lian Railways’ Union took up these cases, 
and the premier ordered that all. members 
} of the union be dispensed with on a certain 
date. 


The trouble started over a small strike 
of sugar mill workers who objected to for- 
eigners being employed in preference to 
Australians. 


“The situation is charged with most un- 
expected and grave possibilities,’ says the 
Melbourne Labor Call. “It is generally ac- 


FALSE FRIENDS OF CHILDREN 


New York.—Organized public school teach- 
ers in this city refuse to class the National 
Manufacturers’ Association as a foe to child 
labor. These employers recently declared it 
was necessary to “protect”? working chil- 
dren, and presented a program for public 
acceptance, 

The Union Teacher denounces Wiley H. 
Swift, acting general secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, for his ap- 
proval of the program. The Child Labor 
Committee is called upon to repudiate their 
secretary’s statement “‘which has not only 


discouraged but outraged the friends of the _ 


children in our state.” 
“If the National Association of Manufac- 
turers had Mr. Swift on their pay rolls he 


knowledged that Mr. McCormick has a 
grouch against the Australian Railways’ 
Union and is bent on smashing its mili- 
tancy. It’s a big job and a stupid one.” 

There are more than 11,000 railway em- 
ployes in Queensland. They are organized 
in the Australian Workers’ Union, Austra- 
lian Railways’ Union, Locomotive Men 
Guards’ Association, Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union and the Traffic Employes’ 
Association. These organizations are stand- 
ing behind the union directly affected, and 
Premier McCormick is classed as a “Mus- 
solini” by the entire Australian labor move- 
ment. 

Following this attack on Queensland 
unions, the cables report the defeat of the 
Labor Party in New South Wales. This re- 
verse is credited to the Communists, who 
divided the workers. 


EXPOSED BY UNION TEACHERS 


could hardly have rendered them more ef- 
ficient service,” the Union Teacher states. 
“In order to justify his praise of a pro- 
gram that is essentially reactionary and a 
menace to advanced child labor legislation 
now on the statute books of the more ad- 
vanced states, Mr. Swift is forced to use 
the more backward states in the Union as a 
basis for comparison; states whose labor 
legislation is a blot upon the humanitarian- 
ism and fair name of America. How utterly 
unjustifiable is Mr. Swift’s appraisal can be 
realized only when our readers learn that 
the laws of half a dozen states are already 
far in advance of the program proposed by 
the N. A. of M., and that this program falls 
below even the minimum standards that the 
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National Child Labor Committee has laid 
down as essential to do justice to the chil- 
dren. 


“In view of these facts, we are led to be- 
lieve that the N. A. of M. has made serious 
inroads upon the morale of the Child Labor 
Committee. This is a menacing situation.” 


“Tf a New York employer applied the N. 
A. of M. program in his factory he would 
violate the laws of this state,” said Abra- 
ham Lefkowitz, chairman of the Teachers’ 
Union’s committee on experimental schools’ 
legislation. 


Mr. Lefkowitz ridicules the claim that 
children can be “protected” by discharging 
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them from school when they pass the sixth 
grade and by issuing them employment cer- 
tificates. 

“Where a previous provision of the law 
provides that such immature workers are 
to have additional education while em- 
ployed, such as continuation, part-time in- 
struction, the N. A. of M. would have the 
law amended to permit some non-described 
authority to ‘release individuals incapable 
of further education’ from attending at any 
such supplemental instruction.” 


The “protection” would also permit chil- 
dren under 16 to be worked an additional 
four hours a week and employers could hold 
children until 9 p. m. 


POPULATION GAIN 266,809 IN YEAR FROM IMMIGRATION 


Washington, D. C—The population of the 
United States was increased approximately 
266,809 alien men, women and children as 
a net result of immigration during the fis- 
cal year 1927, according to preliminary data 
from the United States Immigration Bureau. 
This figure represents the difference bhe- 
tween the number of aliens admitted and 
those who departed. Aliens legally admit- 
ted numbered 335,175 in 1927 as against 
68,366 who emigrated from the United 
States. 


The net result of immigration in 1927 


RECORDS ARE BROKEN 


New York.—The thousands of unorgan- 
ized workers employed in the various plants 
of the General Motors Corporation will be 
interested to know that this concern’s 
profits for the first nine months of this 
year are $193,758,302, or very nearly equal 
those for the whole of last year—a record 
year. 

The figures show a net increase of $36,- 
026,469 over the first nine months of last 


was greater than in 1926 when the excess 
of immigrants over emigrants was 227,496 
persons. 


Population gains of the United States 
from immigration were highest in 1924 
when the net increase was 630,107 persons. 


The net gains for the last eight years 
show the results of the immigration restric- 
tion law which limits the numbers of 
aliens who may be admitted each year from 
all foreign countries except those on the 
North American continent. 


BY GENERAL MOTORS 


year, or a 22.84 per cent gain. 

If a person bought one share of General 
Motors stock in 1914 at $68, which was the 
average price: that year, and held it until 
the present time, it would be worth nearly 
$6,000. The one share would have grown 
to 42 shares, through split-ups and stock 
dividends. The market value for these 42 
shares is $5,300, with additional earnings 
this year. 


TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS 


BRAZIL. 


Immigration Movement.—Ninety-six thou- 
sand, one hundred and sixty-two, the total 
number of immigrants entering the state of 
Sao Paulo during 1926, was, with the excep- 
tion of two years, the largest total in the 
‘last thirty years. Of this total, 11,562 
11,117, and 10,757 were from France, Italy 
and Germany, respectively. 


CANADA. 


Employment.— The favorable trend: in 
Canadian employment is reported as having 
continued up to the time the last, index 
number was estimated, September 1, 1927, 
with 6,079 firms reporting a combined work- 
ing force of 905,756 employes, bringing the 
index number, as of that date, up to 109.7, 
the highest point reached since the record 
was commenced in 1920. 


Rmployment Fees.—At the recent Forty- 


third Convention of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, the Montreal Trades 
Council and Quebec Carpenters succeeded 
in passing a resolution which asked for the 
abolition of all employment bureaus which 
charge fees for their services in the Province 
of Quebec. 


MALTA. 


Hand Labor.—The Malta Government has 
recently attempted to alleviate, so far as 
possible, the general unemployment situa- 
tion, by public works and by having, when- 
ever possible, all labor done by hand instead 
of by machinery. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Fishermen’s Unions.—During the quarter 
ended September 30, 1927, an apparently 
successful attempt to unionize the fisher- 
men in-and around the Sydney district. is 
reported, with the organization. ef fisher- 
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men’s unions being noted in five fishing 
centers. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
Housing.—Formal announcement has been 
made by the Government of the Union of 


South Africa that it intends to advance, on 
loan, approximately $5,000,000, spread over 
a period of four years, to relieve the housing 
situation, particularly in certain areas of the 
larger cities. 


REPEAL FEDERAL DEATH TAX URGED BY CENTRALIZED WEALTH 


Washington.—Opponents of the Federal 
estate tax are making a flank attack on the 
law by urging that the collection of inherit- 
ance taxes be turned over to the states. 


Florida is attracting millionaires because 
of a constitutional provision against inher- 
itance taxes. If the Federal tax is abol- 
ished other states will follow the example 
of Florida. The purpose of inheritance tax 
opponents will thus be indirectly accom- 
‘plished while they plead before Congress 
that they are just as favorable to the tax 
as Federal advocates, but only differ in 
methods. 

In a statement to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, William C. Roberts, A. 
F. of L. legislative representative, said: 

“Tf the Federal estate tax is abolished this 
will result in competition between states 
that do not collect an inheritance tax to 
induce rich men to locate in them. It will 
encourage states with inheritance tax laws 
to repeal them. 

“You have been told by Mr. Mellon that 


97.8 per cent of the population pay no Fed- 
eral income taxes. Nevertheless, the 2.2 
per cent who pay Federal taxes previously 
passed them on in whole or in great part to 
the 97.8 per cent. But the estate tax can 
not be passed on. 


“Those who favor the repeal of the Fed- 
eral estate tax insist on the retention of 
what is termed ‘nuisance’ taxes, otherwise 
sales’ or buyers’ taxes. The argument is 
that the estate tax was a war emergency 
tax. ‘Nuisance’ taxes are also emergency 
taxes. The estate tax is more easily paid 
by the few than the ‘nuisance’ taxes by the 
many.” 

In 1908 the A. F. of L. favored “an inher- 
itance tax that would increase with the in- 
heritance.” In 1918 it called for taxes on 
“war profits and swollen incomes.” In 1919 
it urged “a progressive increase in taxes 
upon incomes and inheritances,” and in 1921 
demanded that “the Government promptly 
levy a rapidly progressive tax upon large 
estates.” This was reiterated in 1922. 


Poetical Selections 


GETTING NEAR TO CHRISTMAS 
By Edith Miniter. 


Gettin’ close to Christmas— 
Know it by the way 
Mother’s got the rockin’ chairs 
Dressed in tidies gay; 
Know it by the “tryn’s” 
When we dine or sup, 
All the folks are comin’ home, 
And mother’s cookin’ up. 


Gettin’ near to Christmas, 
Gettin’ very nigh, 
Mother puts white aprons on, 
Lays the gingham by; 
Anxious hours are over, 
Almost time for fun. 
Don’t care when the folks show up— 
Cookin’s almost done. 


Gettin’ snug to Christmas, 
Front door opened wide, 

Hear the airtight roarin’ 
Soon’s you get inside; 

Say, the car is stoppin’— 
Oh, for kisses sweet! 

Mother now the folks are come, 
Can’t we start to eat? 


THE FAITHFUL FEW. 


When the meeting’s called to order, 
And you look around the room, 


You’re sure to see some faces 
That from out the shadows loom; 
They are always at the meeting, 
And they stay until it’s thru— 
The Ones that I would mention, 
Are The Always Faithful Few. 


They fill the many offices, 
And are always on the spot 
No matter what the weather, 
Though it may be awful hot; 
It may be dark and rainy, 
But they are tried and true, 
The Ones that you rely on 
Are The Always Faithful Few. 


There’s lots of worthy members, 
Who will come when in the mood, 
When everything’s convenient, 
They can do a little good; 
They’re a factor in the meeting, 
And are necessary, too, 
But the Ones who never fail us, 
Are The Always Faithful Few. 


If it were not for these faithful, 
Whose shoulders at the wheel 
Keep the institution moving, 
Without a halt or reel— 
What would be the fate of meetings, © 
Where we claim so much to do? 
They surely would be failures 
But for—The Faithful Few. 
—Author Unknown. 


— a 
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Smiles 


A Real Salesman 


As the millionaire climbed into his costly 
motor car, a shabby little urchin rushed 
up and offered him a paper. 

“Get away,” he snarled. ‘“I don’t want a 
paper. Clear out.” 

The newsboy stood fast and regarded the 
churlish plutocrat with an amused smile. 

“Aw, don’t get grouchy, governor,” said 
he. “The only difference between you and 
me is that you’re making your second mil- 
lion while I’m still working on my first.”— 
Selected. 


Her Party Affiliation 


At Hattiesburg some time ago a colored 
woman presented herself at a registration 
booth with the intention of enrolling and 
casting her first vote in the ensuing elec- 
tion. 

She gave her name, her address and her 
age; and then the clerk of registration 
asked this question: 

“What party do you affiliate with?” 

The woman’s eyes fairly popped out of 
her head. 

“Does I have to answer dat question?” 
she demanded. 

“That is the law,” he told her. 

“Den you just scratch my name offen de 
books,” she said. ‘“‘Ef I got to tell his name 
I don’t want to vote. Why, he ain’t got his 
divorce jit.” 

And out she stalked. 


He Was Meant for Bigger Things 


A shoemaker had just opened a store. 
The first customer bought a pair of shoes 
for six dollars. 

“I’m sorry,” said the customer. “I haven’t 
six dollars with me. I'll give you three 
dollars and bring the rest tomorrow.” 

The tradesman agreed and the man left 
with the shoes. 

“Fool!” cried the shoemaker’s wife. “He 
won’t come back with the three dollars.” 

“Oh, yes he will,” the shoemaker an- 
swered, “I gave him two left shoes.” 


“Well, Mr. Green,” said the doctor, “I 
can’t see anything wrong with you. You 
are simply run down and don’t need any of 
my medicine. Go out into the country, have 
some early morning walks, and above all, 
eat plenty of animal food. Come and see 
me again in a week’s time.” 

Green called in a week, but was no better. 

“Did you get plenty of walking?” asked 
the doctor. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Green. 

“Plenty of animal food?” 

“Well, doctor,” said Green, “I couldn’t 
quite stand the animal food. I managed 
pretty well with the oats, and did a bit 


with split beans, but the chopped hay was 
too much for me.” 


The burglar’s wife was in the witness 
box and prosecuting counsel was conduct- 
ing a vigorous cross examination. 

ee oes you are the wife of this man? 

es. 

You knew he was a burglar when you 
married him? 

Yes. 

How did you came to contract a matri- 
monial alliance with such a man? 

Well, said the witness, sarcastically, I 
was getting old and had to choose between 
a lawyer and a burglar. 

The cross examination ended right there. 


A Cincinnati lawyer, whose office was on 
the twelfth floor of a skyscraper, was ex- 
pecting a client from the country. The door 
opened and the client entered, puffing vio- 
lently. “Some walk up those twelve flights,” 
he gasped. 

“Why didn’t you ride on the elevator?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“T meant to, but I just missed the blamed 
thing!” was the answer—Western Christian 
Advocate. 


Unfair to Rastus 

Rastus: “Chief, ah needs protection! 
Ah done got a unanimous letter this morn- 
ing which says, ‘Nigger, let mah chickens 
alone.’ ” 

Chief of Police: ‘‘Why, protection? Leave 
the chickens alone.” 

Rastus: “Yes, but how does I know 
whose chickens I’se got to leave alone?” 


Dad’s Answer Wasn’t Right 


My little brother just returning from 
school came running to his father and said, 
“Father, I got in trouble at school today and 
it’s your fault.” 

Father, very much amazed, said, ‘“How’s 
that?” 

“You remember I asked you how much 
a million dollars is.” 

“Yes, I remember,” father said. 

“Well, a helluva lot ain’t the right answer. 


Publicity 

A beggar entered a restaurant and ap- 
proaching a man who appeared to be 
wealthy, asked him for alms. The diner 
resented the intrusion, but in order to get 
rid of the beggar gave him a very small 
piece of bread from the table. Whereupon 
the beggar took the man’n newspaper and 
began to wrap the bread in it. 

“That’s the limit,” cried the wealthy 
diner. “It is enough I gave you bread. How 
dare you take my newspaper?” 

“I meant no harm, the beggar apologized, 
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“but it seemed only proper to me that such 
a noble gift should at once go into the 
mewspaper.” 


A Friend Indeed 

A man once caught his servant rum- 
maging through his cupboard and appro- 
priating small objects of value. Not wish- 
ing to lose so good a servant but desiring, 
at the same time, to have him punished, he 
instructed the servant to go to the sheriff 
with a note which read: 

“Kindly give the bearer twenty lashes 
across the back.” 

The servant soon returned looking as 
happy as ever. 

“Did you take the note to the sheriff?” 
dis bewildered employer asked. 

“I had to go some place else,” the ser- 
vant responded. “Fortunately I met a good 
friend—a very reliable fellow—who obliged 
ame by delivering the note for me.” 


At Her Word 


“You must say ‘our,’” stormed Mrs. Mc- 
Snorter at him, “I’m tired of hearing you 
say, “my house,’ and ‘my car,’ and ‘my 
daughter.’ The constant use of that word 
gets my goat.” 

The next morning, McSnorter arose in 
his usual rough frame of mind and spent 
about five minutes rummaging about the 
room. 

Finally she turned over in bed and yelled 
at him, “What in the devil are you looking 
for? 

“For our pants,” answered McSnorter 
sourly.—The Farth Mover. 


Getting the Stays. 

“Now what is your difficulty?” asked the 
eminent counselor with the bulging brow. 

“I am proprietor of a corset shop. A man 
with whom I deal is holding up a shipment 
of corsets.” 

“Very good. I will go into court and ask 
for a few stays.”—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


Lodge N otices 


Voight—Lodge 520 


Bill Voight kindly send your address to 
Miles City, Mont., and have your mail for- 
warded, Pat Gallagher, S., L. 520. 


LODGE NOTICES PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED 


Hayden—Lodge No. 707 
Anyone taking up card of .Brother J. V. 
}iayden kindly hold same until he pays board 
bill and room rent to Mrs. I. C. Huff, Hotel 
Star, Ponca City, Okla. Last report from him 
he was a member of: Lodge 483, Alton, Ill. 
meaes corespond with J. H. Winger, S., L. 


Grimes—Lodge No: 312 
Anyone taking up -the card of Brother W. 
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M. Grimes, Reg. No. 97047, card out of No. 112, 
Mobile, Ala., please hold same and communi- 
cate with W. P. Fawcett, S., Lodge 312, Selma 
Ala. This brother left Selma owing a board 
bill. W. P. Faweett, S., Lodge 312. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 
the Brooks Appliance, the 


modern scientific invention 
which gives rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. It has no 
obnoxious spring's or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind 
and draw together the broken Mr. C. EB 
parts. No salves or plasters. 

Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove its worth. Beware 
of imitations, Never sold in stores nor by agents. Every ap- 
pliance made to special order and sent direct from Marshall. 
le information and booklet sent free in plain, sealed en- 
velope. 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 98B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


») Deainess 


~ Perfect hearing is now bane Te 
stored in all cases of deafness 
caused by Catarrhal troubles, Relaxed 
or Sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, 
Roaring or Hissing Sounds, Perfo- 


4 rated, oliy or Partially Destroyed 
: ““4 Drums, Discharge from the Ears, etc- 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
ng or defective in the natural ear drums. They 
are simple devices, which the wearer easily fits into the 
ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
on deafness giving full partic- 
ulars and many testimoniais, 
The hearing of thousands of 
stored by these “little wireless phones for the ears,”” 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
790 Todd Building LOUISVILLE, KY. 
7 DOMILES ON. 
‘GALLON of GAS: 
A TOMOBILE owners everywhere are 
velous new invention that cuts gasoline 
consumption amazingly. Automotive engi- 
neers have obtained as high as 59 miles 
this invention. With it engines run 
smoother and are much peppier. Increased 
power, quick starting and quick pick-up 
appears. 
WANTED MEN TO MAKE 
$100 WEEKLY. The demand for 


require no medicine but effectively replace what is 
lacki 
i—_. g=_ tg, Write today for 168 page book 
hee Book 
om D eafness grateful users has been ree 
MAKES AUTO RUN. 
enthusiastic in their praise of a mar- 
on a gallon of gas with cars equipped with 
are also noticed. Carbon formation dis- 
the Whirlwind is 


growing so fast it is necessary to appoint 
men in every territory to help us. To 


those men we offer an opportunity of 
maxing $100:a week and more. Even part time 
Workers can easily earn $10 to $20 a day. 
FREE SAMPLE 7° put. workers 
say we furnisha 
~ sample Whirlwind so they can equip their 
own cars. Those interested in this life time 
opportunity should write at once for free infor- 
mation and sample offer. 
WHIRLWIND MEG. CO. ° 
999-130 E, 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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on i i; Find the“One” House That | {1 
Ss = \s| Is Different From the Others—It’s FREE 
There are 14six-room houses pictured here. | "y(t Act iat 


To be sure they all look alike, but examine them - ep SOON we Kath 
closely. Thirteen of them are exactly alike, but one, 

and only one, is different. It isn’t as easy as it looks. 

See if you can find the different one. It is going to 

be given away ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


These Clues At first glance all 


the pictures look 

W alike, but on closer 

ill Help You examinationyou 

will see that one, and only one, differs in some way 

from all the others. The difference may be in the 

fence, steps or even shutters. If you can find the 

one house that is different from all the others write 

me TODAY QUICK. You may become the owner 
of this house without one cent of cost to you. 


Built Anywhere in U.S. 


The one house that is different from all the 
others is going to be given away ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. It makes no difference where youlive. The 
house can be built anywhere in the U.S., andif you 
do not own a lot I will even arrange to buy aloton 
which to build the house. A beautiful and com- 
fortable six-room house may be yours if you can 
find the different house. Certainly you have longed 
for the day to come when you could own your own 
home—this is your golden opportunity. Act QUICK. 


You Cannot Lose Positively 


ed ee ee OVC TSVLOLIG 
taking advantage of this opportunity is rewarded. 

Find the one house that is different from all the 
others and rush your name and address to me TO- 
DAY. A postal card will do, just say, ‘‘House No. 
—is different fromallthe others. Without any obli- 
gation please tell me how I can get this fine six-room 
house without one cent of cost to me.”’ 


LEE MORGAN, Pres. 
Box 450, Batavia, Illinois 


Buy Union 
Stamped Shoes = 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes bearing our 
Union Stamp on the sole, innersole or lining of the shoe. We ask you 
not to buy any shoes unless you actually see this Union Stamp. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
COLLIS LOVELY, Gen’! President CHARLES L. BAINE, Gen’! Sec’y-Treas. 
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While in France with 
T T Promptness Assured. ; 
PA EN Best Results. Booklet the American Army I 
Free. Highest Refer- 


obtained a French pre- 
ences. 


scription for the treat- 
Send Drawing or Model for Examination ment of Rheumatism 
and Advice. 


and Neuritis. I have 
given this to thousands 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth Street Washington, D. C. 


with wonderful results. 
The prescription costs 
me nothing. I ask noth- 
ing for it. I will mail it if you will send me 
your address. A postal will bring it. Write 


RUTACEAE «| «= today. 
Paul Case Dept. 115 Brockton, Mass. 
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Ab at ala zed Training=Be a Winne ‘0D, ip 


Supposing you owned a real race horse—wouldn’t you engage the very best trainer to 
coack this horse to win the racef Of course you would—even paying $15,000 to $30,000 a 
year as your traimer’s salary. 

WHY NOT APPLY THIS COACHING TO YOURSELF—TO WIN? 

Your fortune can never be made by what you learned as an Apprentice—no matter what you 

now are. If your Trade is worth working at—it certainly is worth learning well! 
COME! IDENTIFY YOURSELF WITH THE NEW SCHOOL SEASON 

THE ST. LOUIS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE is qualified to Coach you in a bigger Commercial 

way where we can open many opportunities like these for you: 


1. Read Blue Print Plans, 6. Technical seeptpee 

2. Be 100% Better Mechanic, i Branch Manag 

3. Be a High Class Foreman, . Successful SCORCEASIOE. 

4. Be an expert Draftsman, Successful Manufacturer, 
5. Plant Gugesintendett: Z 10. Corporation Manager. 


Yes, Sirf we train you in your own Home, Personal, Clear, Direct. 
Check your Course—write today, before you forget it. 
DO BOLLER LAYING OUT AND ENGINEERING. 
L] BOLLER INSPECTION STUDIES. 
OJ SPECIAL LOCOMOTIVE SHOP STUDIES. 
OJ) SHEET IRON CONTRACTING AND ESTIMATING. 
LL] MECHANICAL AND MACHINE DRAFTING. 


THE ST. LOUIS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 4543 Clayton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
O. W. KOTHE, Prin. 


I am going to give away a brand new, latest model Buick Sedan to someone who answers 
this adv. We have already given away many autos to advertise our business. This is the most 
liberal offer ever made. It is your chance to win this ideal car for your very own. You can win 
it; why not try? The Sedan is fully equipped and will be delivered to the winner by the near-) 


est Buick Dealer. 


SOLVE 
THIS 
PUZZLE 


numbered, A is 1, B is 2, etc. 
to you now or later. 


{ will also give away a Chevrolet Coach, Ortho- 


Or winner can have the full value of the Buick in cash ($1,195.00)! 


2.21'93'11|719'22/5/14| 


Can you make out the two words spelled by the numbers in the squares above? 
What are the two words? Send your answer today—not a cent of cost 


SEND 
ANSWER ~ 
TODAY — 

: 


The alphabet is” 


$305.00 Extra for Promptness — 
: 


phonic Victrola and many other valuable prizes— 
besides hundreds of dollars in Cash—and $305.00 
Special Extra Prize for Promptness. First Prize 
. winner will receive $1,500.00 cash or Buick Sedan 
and $305.00 cash. All who answer can share in 
cash and prizes. In case of ties the prizes will be 
duplicated. EVERYBODY REWARDED. Someone 
gets the new Buick Sedan! Why not you? Now, 
get out your pencil and solve the puzzle—send 
your answer today with name and address plainly 


WILLIAM LEROY 


Dept. 4029, 315 S. Peoria St., Chicago, II. 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


| William Leroy, Dept. 4029 
315 So, Peoria, St., Chicago, Lil, ; 
| Dear Sir: | 
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